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Jr HILIP II. King of Spain, son of (hcEjopercrr fck'ajrr^**/ ^ ^ 
V. and of Isabella, daughter of Emaijiia ffie/^^rnVKing * tilTof pwuS!* 
of Portugal, was born at Valladolij^ 0D,(^e*iwinty^r8t of 
May, one thousand five hundred M:^ii(f-^rQvj! He was educated 
in Spain under Ecclesiastics, noteiflfof W(^t!^gbtpy,*Wlio were appoint- 
ed by his fiather to instruct him ; and, by this cfrcfumstance, several of 
those features in his character were either formed, or greatly heightened, 
which were afterwards so conspicuous in his conduct. 

Charles, who was bom in the Netherlands, and passed bis early youth 
there, had, through his whole reign, entertained such a manifest partial- 
ity for that country, as was the source of much dissatisfaction to his Span* 
ish subjects. But they were soothed by the preference which they re- 
ceived from the young prince, and flattered themselves with hopes, which 
were not frustrated, of obtaining, under his administration, that share of 
the royal favour, which the Flemings had enjoyed under the Emperor*. 

Philip early displayed sagacity, prudence, and application : 
and discovered likewise a disposition wonderfully suited to wi§aiumiw* 
the religious instructions which he received. His mind, be- 
ing naturally serious and thoughtful, gave^a ready admittance to all the 
sentiments of that illiberal superstition^ which formed, at that time^ the 
distinguishing character of the Spanish Ecclesiastics. 

At the age of sixteen, he espoused Mary, a princess of Por- 
tugal ; who died in less than two years after her marriage, SIge. * '^' 
in child-bed ; when she was delivered of Don Carlos, whose 
unhappy fate will be related in the sequel. 

Philip continued to reside in Spain, and was intrusted with the adnAii- 
istration of the kingdom, till the year one thousand five hundr^^ and 

»HaneQ«AnBaIe9Belgli,&o.p.57a C«brerii Yidad«lFilippen.lib;le. 1. ' ^. 
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He it cftiied by forty-eigbt. At that iimei he was called by Us father", into 
Ne£»UuidL^*^ the LoviF Countries ; where he arrived, in the begioning 
of the following year, with a numeroas retinue of Spanish 
nobles. Upon his entrance into Brussels, as he was ever desirous to 
maintain the appearance of extraordinary piety, he went first to the 
cathedral church, to render thanks to the Almighty for his preservation ; 
and then proceeded to &e palace. After passing some days there with 
the £mperor, who, in all his behaviour, discovered that fond affectien, 
which is natural to a person in the decline of life towards an only son, 
he set out to visit the principal cities in the Low Countries, accompanied 
by the Regent, his aunt, the Queen Dowager of Hungary ^ . 

Nothing could exceed the pomp with which he was every 
?oniSm! where received. In presents, entertainments, illuminations, 
and tournaments, immense sums were expended. The cities 
vied with each other in displaying that magnificence which their industry 
had enabled them to attain ; and the people gave every where the 
strongest demonstrations of their attachments^ . 

But PhiUp, in the midst of those scenes of festivity which 
kr'm^^ were exhibited for his amusement, and which were so well 

calculated to gratify a young, ambitious mind, could not con- 
ceal the natural austerity of his temper. The Flemings observed, with 
anxiety, that there was a striking contrast between the &ther and the son. 
Charles was courteous and t^^!^^* If^ut Philip, they perceived, was dis** 
tant, haugh|y«.«pd*^^^re\*'/rh^VBBnner could speak with facility the 
principal laif^V^^ £urdbe,^ajD^ used to discourse familiarly with all 
his subjects ; the loiter ha^.3?c&cd learning to speak any other but the 
Spanish tongue, con^rs^^^Uttle* witl) the inhabitants of the Low Coun- 
tries, and was alnfdst* inac^^lj^ft^ tb all but the Spanish nobles. He 
lived in every refii|||clt^!be«1^al1i^eeil wont to do in Spain, wore a Span-* 
ish dress, and refuleoTforconlbrm, in any thing, to the modes and customs 
of the Netherlands^ . 

This behaviour, equally ungracious and impolitic, made 
£eF]e^^>^° a deep impression en the minds of the Flemings, and creat* 
ed in them a jealousy of the Spaniards, which they did not 
study to conceal. Charles having required the States to swear allegiance 
to Philip, as they had formerly done to himself, they rejected his request ; 
and refused to acknowledge Philip's right of succession, till he engaged 
to exclude all foreigners from any share in the government of the pro- 
vinces. And even to this nothing would have made them agree, bat 
their respect for the Emperor, and the awe in which they stood of his 
power ; for, if the distemper, under which Charles laboured at this time, 
had proved mortal, it was believed, they would have excluded Philip 
from the sovereignty, an^ conferred it on Maximilian his cousin, son of 
Ferdinand King of Hungary and Bohemia <^. 

From the Low Countries the Emperor carried his son 
S?me"SrpJolI *°*^ Germany, in order to facilitate the execution of a 
caring him tQ scheme, which he had lately formed, of having him elect- 
ion Roim^. ed King of the Romans. In the year one thousand five 
hundred and thirty, Charles had procured that dignity for 

b Hanei Annales Ducum Brabantise, &c. torn ii. p. 653. Antwerpiv, i62d.Liid.Giiiociar« 
dini, lib. ii. p. 127. 
e Metepen, p. 9. 

d BentivogUo, Historia^ella Guerra de Fiaodra, p. 5. la Parigi 1645. 
^Memoires de Ribier, torn. iL p. 219. k Paris, 1666. 
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his brother F«r4iinand ; but haying now a son grown up to maturity, of 
whose talents for government he entertained the most favourable opin- 
ion, he repented of what he had done in behalf of his brother ; and 
resolved, in case he would not resign, to endeavour to persuade the 
Electors to annul his election. 

But Philip's manners were not less disgusting in Germa- 
ny, than they had been in the Netherlands ; and served ^^^^^ 
rather to alienate the affections of the Germans, than to aebeme!* ° 
conciliate their favour. His demeanour there was equally 
distant, reserved, and haughty. He suffered even princes of the high- 
est rank to remain uncovered in his presence ; and in all his behaviour^ 
affected a degree of state and dignity which the Emperors themselves 
had never been accustomed to assume. The Germans dreaded the do- 
Biinion of one whose behaviour, even when he was courting their fa- 
vor, was so cold and distant. They refused to listen to the Emperor's 
proposal ; and they were confirmed in their resolution of rejecting it, 
partly by their remembrance of the calamities which they had suffered 
from conferring the Imperial crown on Charles, whose power bad prov- 
ed almost fatal to their liberty ; and partly by their attachment to Fer- 
4ipand, joined with the affection which they bore to Maximilian, whose 
character and manners were entirely the reverse of those of Philip. 

Charles was not of a temper to be easily diverted from his designs ; 
and, being conscious of the great superiority which he had lately acquir- 
ed, from his triumph over the confederacy of Smalkalde, he doubted not 
of being able to compel the electors to make choice of his son, provid- 
ed he could prevail on Ferdinand to resign. To effectuate this, he ap- 
plied himself with all that earnestness and ardour which he commonly 
^discovered in the prosecution of his schemes. Nothing bat the intoxi- 
cation of prosperity could have inspired a prince of to great sagacity as 
Charles, with the hopes of succeeding in so chimerical an attempt. Fer*- 
dinand' himself was in the full vigour of life ; and, considering the de- 
clining state of his brother's health, his prospect of the Imperial dignity 
was not distant : his son had been educated with the view of attaining the 
same exalted station afler his father's death ; and, from the great popu- 
larity of his character, he had just ground to entertain the most san- 
guine expectations of success. Charles might easily have perceived, 
that no arguments which he could employ, would persuade either the 
father or the son to forego a prospect so alluring. Accordingly, al- 
though he had, on all former occasions, found his brother's behaviour 
towards him respectful and complying ; and, to give greater weight to 
his present application, made use of the powerful intercession of his 
sister the Qjaeen Dowager of Hungary, to whom his brother was indebt- 
ed for the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia ; yet Ferdinand withstood 
all his sister's entreaties, and rejected all the offers of compensation 
which were made to him. Charles had given his daughter in marriage 
to Maximilian, and intrusted him with the government of Spain, during 
Philip's absence, in order to sooth him under the disappointment which 
he was preparing for him, and to remove him to a distance from Germa- 
*> ny, when his father's affection was about to be put to the trial. This 
young prince was greatly alarmed when he heard of the design which 
was carrying on against him ; and having left Spain, and returned to Ger- 
many, he omitted nothing in his power, to confirm his father's purpose, 
and to render it unalterable. Charles saw at last the necessity of drop 
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ping, for the present, the proseeution of his scheme : and Philip left 
Germany, much dissatisfied with the Electors, and other German princes, 
but with none more than with his kinsmen ^, 

From Germany he returned to Spain, where he, held the 
tam^ regency of the kingdom, and acquitted himself of his charge, 
spftia. in such a manner as led his subjects to form a favourable opinion 
of his prudence, his industry, and his capacity for government. 
But the extemporary historians have mentioned no particulars of bis con- 
duct during this period that deserve to be recorded. He remained in 
Spain till lus marriage with the Queen of England,. in the year one thou* 
sand five hundred and fiAy-four. 

No sooner was Mary, daughter of Henry VIII. seated on 
Mil mtniage the throne, than Charles, whose ruling passion, towards the 
^E^taSdT" close of his reign, was to aggrandize his son, conceived the 
design of uniting England to his other dominions, by the' 
marriage of Philip with the queen. Had Philip declined this match , 
it was believed, that Charles would have offered himself to Mary, rather 
than have lost so inviting an opportumty of augmenting his power. But 
the son was not less governed by ambition than the father ; and readily 
consented, at the age of twenty-six, to marry a princess of thirty*seveD» 
disagreeable in her temper and manners, homely in her person, and 
entirely destitute of every female charmJr. 

When Charles /ound that Philip was not averse to the marriage, he 
immediately dispatched a messenger to the court of London to propose 
it ; and Mary hesitated not a moment in declaring her consent Philip's 
bigotry, which rendered him unamiable in the eyes of others, reconmiend^ 
ed him to her. She was ever strongly attached to her mother's family ; 
and she considered how much so powerful an alliance would enable her to 
execute her favourite scheme of extirpating heresy from her dominions. 
Mary's subjects had not the same reasons with their sov- 
^^emha ^^^&^ *• make them fond of this alliance. They had beheld^ 
aesiiMtit. for more than thirty years, that restless ambition with which 
the Emperor was actuated ; and they now received a striking 
proof of Philip's inordinate thirst after power, by his agreeing so readily 
to the intended marriage, to which there was nothing but motives of 
ambition that could allure him. They were all well acquainted with 
his private character, and the prejudices which his haugh^ demeanour 
had, a few years before, created against him in Germany and the Ne- 
therlands. They dreaded the consequences of having their (^ueen, 
whose temper was naturally rigid and severe, united to a prince of so 
imperious a character. They trembled at the thoughts of the danger 
to which their hberty and independence would be exposed ; and they 
were filled with the most disquieting apprehensions of falling under the 
dominion of the Spaniards ; a nation noted for their violent use of power 
in the Netherlands and Italy, infamous for the barbarities which they 
had exercised over the natives of America, and distinguished, above all 
other nations, for their bigoted attachment to the church of Rome K 

f Lud. Gokeiardin. lib. il p. 13S. PaHanricini Isturia di coneilio di TrcDto, fib xi. c 15. 
Thuaous, lib. vii. ab initia Extrait des Lettres de Marillae au Roj d^ France «n Ribier^ 
July 22, 155a 

K Ribier, torn. ii. p. 457. 

k Burnet's Ref. part ii. p. 084 ; and Carte^ vol. ii. p. S97. 
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To q«iet these alarms, Charles had recoarse to different 
expedients. He prevailed on Mary to suspend her persecu* |^^ ^ 
tion of the Protestants ; and to resume the title df Supreme m^' the^ 
Head of the Church, wl^ch she had laid aside some months 
hefore. He sent over immense sums of money to be distributed among 
the members of parliament ; and he ordered the marriage articles to 
be drawn in terms the most honourable and advantageous to Mary and 
her subjects. 

By these articles it was provided, that Philip should have only the 
name of King, while the sovereign power should remain entire in the 
hands of Mary ; that no foreigner should be admitted into any public 
employment ; no innovation made in the laws and customs, and no vio- 
ktioii offered to the rights or privileges of the nation ; that England 
dbould not, in consequence of the marriage, be involved in any war be- 
tween France and Spain ; that the heirs of the marriage should not only 
inherit the Netherlands and England, but, in the event of Don Carlos's 
dying without issue, should succeed to the crown of Spain, and to the 
rest of Philip's hereditary dominions ; and thatif the Queen should die 
without issue, Philip should have no claim to any share in the govern- 
ment of England, but the crown of that kingdom should devolve imnedi- 
ately to the lawful heir K 

These coneessions were not altogether without effect. They ^^ goceew- 
did not indeed entirely dispel the apprehensions that were en- 
tertained ; and many persons thought that the more advantageous the 
conditions offered were, there was so much the greater reason for 
suspecting that Charles and his son had no senons intention to fulfil 
them. But they furnished the courtiers, and other partisans of the 
Spanish match, wiih specious arguments in its defence ; and deprived 
those who still remained averse to it, of any plausible pretext under 
which they nught have procured an association against it. This was 
attempted by Sir Thomas Wyat and others, who succeeded so far, as to 
persuade several hundreds of the people to take up arms ; but this in- 
considerable and ill-concerted insurrection was quickly suppressed, and 
served only to confirm that power of the Queen to dispose of herself in 
marriage, which the malcontents intended to hare controlled^ . 

Every obstacle being removed, and the articles of marriage ratified 
by parhunent, Mary now employed herself in preparing for the recep- 
tion of her future husband ; for whom, although she had never seen 
him, she had conceived so violent a passion, as filled her mind with the 
most anxious impatience for his arrival. She was, at the same time, ex- 
trem^y mortified with his coldness towards her ; and complained, that, 
although she had so readily consented to bestow upon him both her 
kingdom and herself, he had never vouchsafed to write her a letter on 
the subject, or to satisfy her as to the causes of his delay in coming to 
England. At length he sent the Marquis De las Navas to inform her, 
that every thing was in readiness for his leaving Spain. But before his 
departure, the Spanish historians relate, that, having visited the shrine 
of St. Jago in Galicia, he there heard mass with much devotion ; kneel- 
ing on the ground, without allowing the monks to furnish him with a 
cushion ; and recommending himself to the protection of the patron 
saint I. 

> Barnet's Hist of the ReC p. ii. h ii. p. 260. Carte^ b. z?u. 

k Burnet, p. 262. Carte. 

1 Cftrte, b. XTii. p. 312. CsbrerSi lib* i. c. 4 
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He set sail from Cor anna, in the beginning of July, one thou- 
S«S?n**^ sand five hundred and fifty-four, and arrived at Southampton, 
EngtanL after a prosperous voyage, on the }9th or 20th of the same 
month. In a few days after his arrival, the marriage ceremony 
was performed at Winchester ; where Philip received, from the Empe- 
ror's ambassador, the investiture of Naples, Sicily, and Milan, together 
with the titular kingdom of Jerusalem ; all which Charles resigned to 
him on this occasion, as a testimony of the joy and satisfaction which 
the marriage afforded him, and in order to render his son a husband 
more worthy of his royal spouse". 

Having brought with him a numerous train of Spanish nobi- 
SSiJIS ***y» ^^^^^^ studied to dazzle the eyes of the English, by the 
immnen. pomp and splendour of his public appearances, and to gain 
their affections by his liberality. But he could not, with all 
his endeavours, hide the blemishes of his character. His natural re- 
serve and haughtiness still appeared in all his demeanour. He was too 
much a Spaniard to relish any thing that was not Spanish. He could, 
on no occasion, comply with the manners of the English. He suffered 
even the chief nobility to remain in his presence wi^ut taking any no- 
tice of them ; allowed no person to approach him without having pre- 
Tiously obtained permission ; and thus made himself difficult of access, 
even to those whose favour he wished to conciliate or seciare'^. 

It soon appeared, how little he was satisfied with that 
SbiuSS^J! article of his marriage treaty, by which he was excluded 
from the government. At his desire, and in order to gain 
his affections, which Mary regarded more than either the interest of her 
people, or even her own importance in the kingdom, she requested of 
the parliament to declare him the presumptive heir of the crown, and to 
coinmit the administration of the state into his hands. 

Both houses had hitherto shewn themselves extremely obsequious to 
her will ; but they saw now the necessity of putting an end to their com- 
pliances. They easily perceived the spirit and tendency of her demands, 
and considered them as an indubitable probf of her determined purpose 
to gratify her husband*s ambition, without regard to the fatal consequences 
that might follow. They rejected both her requests. Although they 
had consented to Philip's bearing the title of King, they would not a^ee 
to the ceremony of his coronation ; and they obstinately refused to assist 
the Emperor in the war which he was carrying on against France <^. 

To overcome the prejudice?, which, from this conduct of the 
His artifice, parliament, Philip perceived were entertained against him, he 
resolved to curb his natural disposition, and to assume the ap- 
pearance of moderation. With this design, he obtained from Mary the 
release of several persons of distinction, whom she had thrown into pri- 
son, on suspicion of their dissatisfaction to her government. , But there 
was no part of his conduct better calculated to conciliate the favour of 
the English, than his protection of the lady Elizabeth ; against whom 
Mary had given such proofs of jealousy and resentment, as rendered the 

m Burnetts Re£ p. li. b. 2. Carte, b. xvii. p. 31S. SammoDte Hist di NapoU, libro 
ono, p. 263. 

a Burnet's Hist, df the Ref. ▼. ii. p. 288. Carte, b. xvii. p. 313. 

" His carriage," says Bishop Burnet, " was such, that the acting him and hiiSpaaiarda 
" was one of the great diversions of queen EUssheth's ooart" 

o Carte^ p. 315. 
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nation extremely anxious with regard to the life of that princess. It was 
imfortunate, hovwever, for Philip, that the favour which he showe4 to- 
wards Elizabeth admitted of an interpretation yery different from what 
he expected would have been put upon it. Men were not inclined to 
ascribe to generosity, in a prince of his interested character, an action 
to which he must have been prompted by this political consideration, that 
if Elizabeth were cut off, and Mary to die without issue, England would 
be inherited by the Queen of Scots ; by whose marriage with die Dau- 
phin, both the crowns of Scotland and of England would be united to 
that of France P. 

Mary bad, in order to ingratiate herself with the people, 
and to advance the views of her husband, suspended her ^"pSelSuitt. 
persecution of the Reformers. But her zeal and bigotry 
were too violent to be long restrained ; and Philip was not inclined^ either 
from principle or temper, to oppose those sanguinary measures which 
45he was now determined to pursue. Courts no less arbitrary than the 
Spanish Inquisition were instituted ; and the same barbarous punish- 
tnents, which that tribunal denounces, were inflicted on great numbers of 
persons .without distinction of either age or sex. No person doubted that 
Mary was of herself sufficiently prone to employ those dreadful severi- 
ties which were exercised ; but as all men knew how implicitly she was 
devoted to her husband's will, they could not help considering them as 
the consequence of either his advice or his approbation 4 • Philip was 
(Sensible of the odium to which he was exposed ; and, in order to remove 
or lessen it, he had recourse to the ridiculous expedient of making his 
confessor, a Franciscan Friar, deliver before him, a sermon in favour of 
toleration'^. But notwithstanding this artifice, which was too gross to 
impose upon any person, and though Philip seldom appeared openly to 
act a part in the administration, the prepossessions against him still re* 
mained. All his conduct was beheld with an eye of watchful jealousy 
and distrust ; nor was it possible for Mary to obtam any higher conces* 
sion from the parliament in his favour, than this, that if she should die, 
and leave issue behind her, Philip should be protector during the mi- 
nority. 

For several months, this concession was not deemed so 
insignificant as it afterwards proved. A belief prevailed ]^g^!?^' 
throughout the kingdom^ that Mary was with child, and 
Philip, and even Mary herself, believed it. ' Philip remained in Eng- 
land while there was any reason to entertain hopes of so desirable 
an event ; which might have realized that power at which he had aspir* 

p Barnet, Tot. u. b. ii. p. 287. Carte, p. SIS. Camden's Apparatus. 

q Philip's historian Cabrera aseribes the persecutions to Philip as matter of praise^ p. 2S, 
lib. i. c. 7. 

r This lermoa vas deH?eied on the 10th of Februarr ; jsU on the S4th of May follow- 
iog, Philip joined with Marj» upon ocoauon of Bonner's declining to take all the odium of 
the persecution upon himself, in uniting to that brutal prelate, requiring him to proeeed in 
the execution of the laws against heretics ; so as that, through his goo4 furtherance, both 
God's gloiy may be the better advanoed^ and the commonwealth the more quietly governed. 
Burnet's OoUection of Becords, Na 20. 

* On the 30th of April, a report was spread that she was actually ddivered of a sou. 
All the bells in London wei'e set a ringing. Bonfires were lighted up in every comer of 
^ ei^. A Te Oeum was sune in the Cathedral of St. Paul's ; and a priest indulged hia 
credttli^ to suoh a height as to describe, with great particularity, the proportions and fea- 
tures of the young prince, whom he represented as the healthiest aad most b^sutifttl that 
W been ever seen. Carte, p. 317. 
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He set sail from Coranna, in th*^ ^ . ^^arances, 

Thiftu'iM- sand five huadred and fiftv ' ^r-^'JI^^""** ^^ **® 

E^ta!»L after a prosperotiM - "^''^'^'^^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 

month. In n ^ « ^iV /^oispring, joined 

was performed r^* ^; ^V" ^^':^^***^V^°^ 

ror's amb- ; *^j:2X». Ji^a^^^^^We ; Philip 

with the ■ ♦ <1>;jriaii«i>«» a°<^ P»S8«<* ^^^^ ^<> 

him on -■ . "1 ,1 />*'^*^ 

the n - ^ -^^ ^«# pr^ring to execute a re- 

more *- •'* J^e^'ffoflned 0/ resigning his dominions, 
^ *^ J*'**^ maioder of his life in retirement. 

*" *^!l^ the ^'^'^^a. vifK fhp On*k^n of Fn«r1«nd. 



His 




,wrJ|J^ !• ^li^/ ^ ^'* paternal affection and munificence. 

" ^J^^ * to^fl*^ ^^®'' *® ^'l^nders, where Charles was 

•"^ •^.'»*2[l^ '•'^*'*uBi«s* he were invested with some authority in 

T^^^S^^^ *S ^^^^ ^^ **• ™"*®*^» ^*^ ***® 8""*^ ^ ^*** ItaUan 

•^v^^'^ti/' ^^^iite and unconditional ; and no sooner had he enter* 

^ ^§bo^ ^ ^ion of them, than he displaced his father's ministers, 

^jpoi* **^ ^te room Ibr creatures of his own. This undutifiil beha* 

f^ order io ^"^^f the Emperor from resolving to resign to his son all 

'^ioax did 0^^ ^onioDS. On the contrary, it appears to have been his 

^e '^'i^^otiye in forming this resolution ; as it gave him a clear disco- 

f ri^^'^pi^jjlp'g imperious temper, and shewed that he had now reduced 

^fy If to the disa^eeable altemati?e> of either contending with him, or 

wtd Charles ei^oyed the same vigour, either of body or of mind, 
trbich he possessed some years before, it is probable that Philip's 
l^haviouF wouM have operated upon him very differently, and have 
determined him to alwid^, rather than to augment, his son's power. 
But finding himself worn out, partly by the excruciating pain which he 
had long suffered from fire^uent returns of the gout, and partly by his 
incessant activity, and contmual application to business, he perceived 
that he must, for the future, either trust to his mimsters, which he had 
hitbecto avoided ; or sink ere long under the weight of the government 
of so many States as were suli^ect io his dominions. It was therefore 
become necessary for him to disengage himself from, at least, a part of 
those cares which oppressed him. If Philip's ambition had been more 
moderate, or lus temper of qund more complying, Charles might have 
invested him with the chief branches of administration, and have still 
retained the supreme authority ; or, after resigning to him the sove- 
ragnty of a part of his dominions, he might have reserved the re- 
mainder in his own hands ; but he foresaw that Philip's temper would, 
in either of these cases, have proved the source of continual uneasiness 
to him ; and this he could not, with dignity, avoid, by any other means, 
than by retiring from the world, and making an absdute cession of his 
whole dominions X* 

Determined by these motives, he resigned the sovereignty of the Low 

tIUnBQs,Ctrte,p.Sl7. Burnet, part IL b. u. p. SIS. 
•L'Evetque, p. 91^ 25. Somaonte, lib. ix. p. 86S. 
xBibier,p.485« 
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Countries in October 1565, and that of Spain in the month of January 
immediately fallowing. But he retained posseBsion of his Imperial 
crown for several months longer, till he had made another fruitless 
attempt to persuade his brother to relinquish his claim to the empire, in 
behaJf of Philip. Charles was retiring from the world under a conviction 
of the vanity of human greatness, yet he was as solioitous to secure an 
accession of that greatness to his son, as if he had believed that it 
constituted the supreme felicity of man. His own experience had 
furnished him with the strongest proof, that dominions so widely extend- 
ed conferred the appearance of power more than the substance or 
reality ; that they are the source of continual and distracting anxiety ; 
that they engage the possessor in enterprises beyond his strength, and 
that the right government of them is a task above the capacity of any 
individual : yet he desired nothing so much as to load his son with that 
burden, which he himself had found intolerable, and under which he had 
sunk long before the period when old age obliges men to quit the scenes 
of active life. Charles bad long fostered that preposterous ambition of 
princes^ which prompts them to the pursuit of power, without regard to 
the great end for which alone it is desirable, the happiness of their 
subjects : and it was become impossible for him entirely to divest himself 
of this passion, although he was determined never more to indulge it. 

It is much easier to enter into the motives from which he 
«tcted, with respect to another part of his conduct at this time. \iS^^ ^ 
Previously to his abdication, he had been exceedingly desirous 
to have peace established with France, in order to give bis son leisure 
to recover his dominions from that exhausted state to which his own 
continual wars, together with the sums transoodtted to England, had 
reduced them. In this, however, all his attempts had hitherto failed. 
But, having been detained in the Low-Countries by sickness and the 
severity of the season, much longer than he intended, he had the 
satisfaction, before his departure, to employ his endeavours successfully 
in effectuating the trace of Vaucelles : and, before the expiration of 
that truce, there was ground to hope, that the several points of difference 
between his son and the French monarch would be amicably adjusted. 
Soon after this, he set out for bis retreat in Spain: where, having 
buried, in the solitude of a convent, all his schemes of glory and ambi- 
tion, he seldom inquired, or even suffered his domestics to inform ^bim, 
concerning what was passing in the world f. 

y Gianone, tonu tv. pw 198. 
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Notwithstanding chariw was disappointed in his 

scheme of transmitting the empire to his son, Philip was Sd'JJmSl^ 
still the most powerful monarch of the age. In Europe, 
besides the united kingdoms of Castile, Arragon, and Navarre, he pos- 
sessed the kingdoms of Naples and Sicily, the Dutchy of Milan, Franche- 
Compte, and &e Netherlands ; in Africa, Tunis, Oran, the Cape-Verd, 
and the Canary Islands ; in Asia, the Philippine and Sanda Islands, and 
a part of the Moluccas : and in America, the empires of Peru and 
Mexico; New Spain and Chili, besides Hispaniola, Cuba and many other 
of the American Islands. The mines of Mexico, Chili and Potosi, 
were, at the time of Philip's accession, a source of greater wealth than 
almost all the other princes in Europe were possessed of^ His fleet 
was much more numerous than that of any other European power. His 
troops were better disciplined, and more accustomed to war and victory : 
and they were commanded by the ablest and most experienced generals 
of the age. 

Such extensive power, and such copious resources, could not but 
appear extremely formidable to the other European States ; especially 
when they reflected upon the dark, imperious. character of the prince to 
whom they belonged. For although Philip had neither his father's 
valour, nor his enterprising activity, yet he was plodding, industrious, and 
penetrating. He had already shewn that his ambition was not less ardent 
than that of the Emperor ; and it was the more to be dreaded, as it was 
concealed under the cloak of fervent zeal for the interest of religion. 

But how much soever Philip's power and character 
were fitted to excite jealousy in the neighbouring states, s***«**^^««»pe- 
there were few of them, at that period, in a condition to counteract his 

•TJiejr brought Kim 25,000,060 of gnUdcri yeariy, Meteren. 
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designs. The English had, since Mary's accession, lost much 
^ of that importance in £urope, which they had enjoyed for 

half a century before. Commerce was either neglected, or oppress- 
ed ; their troops were undisciplined, and disused to war ; and their 
navy was in the most languishing condition. During Philip's residence 
among them, they bad given proof of their native spirit of independence, 
by refusing to admit him to any share of the administration ; but they 
had, in every thing else, shewn themselves tamely submissive to the 
will of their weak bigoted %ieen ; and there was ground to apprehend, 
that, instead of opposing, they would be compelled by her to assist him, 
in the execution of any violent or hostile plan, which his ambition or 
bigotry might prompt him to pursue. 

He had no greater reason to expect opposition from Oer- 
or Germany, many than from England. For whatever disgust his compe- 
tition with Ferdinand for the Imperial crown might have 
created, there was no probability that it would ever occasion any violent 
dissension, or open rupture between them. Ferdinand was not yet fully 
settled in the possession of Hungary. He was disquieted with apprehen- 
sions that the Sultan would ere long renew hostilities against him in that 
kingdom ; and, in order to provide against this event, and secure to him- 
self that support, of which, in case it should happen, he would stand in 
need, he laboured assiduously to establish concord among the 'several 
princes of the Germanic body, and to compose the animosities which the 
differences id religion had produced. 

Portugal had, at this time, reached the summit of its pros- 
Of Purto- perity and glory. Those discoveries and conquests in the most 
distant regions of the globe, which had advanced that kiogdom 
ta a rank so much superior to what it held before* were almost com- 
pleted. But John the Third, under whose government and auspices 89 
great a number of discoveries and conquests had been mad^, was now in 
the decline of life ; beloved by his people ; respected by bis neighbours ; 
and only solicitous to maintain peace, and to render his subjects happy. 

The thrones of Denmark and Sweden were filled by Chris- 
2S*s5? ^^™ ^^® Third and Gustavus Vasa. Under the just and mild 
den. administration of the former monarch, Denmark was beginning 

o recover from that exhausted state to which civil dissensions, 
the calamities of foreign war, and the oppression of an odious tyrant 
lately dethroned, had reduced it : while the Swedes, who, under Gustb* 
▼us, had thrown off the yoke of the neighbouring kingdom, and bestowed 
their crown upon their brave deliverer, were enjoying under him the 
sweets of liberty, and laying the foundation of that greatness to which 
they afterwards attained. Neither of these nations, however, were yet 
in a condition to take a part in the affairs of the other European powers ; 
and the patriotic princes who ruled over them, found sufficient employ* 
ment in establishing tranquilUty within their kingdoms. 

In Italy, the dominion of the church, lately much diminish*' 
F^ ^do. ^^ ^y ^^^ g^^t which Paul the Third had made of the Dutcfaies 
mimoDi. of Parma and Placenlia to Octavio Farnese his grandson, were 
shut up between the Dutchy of Milan on the one hand, and the 
kingdom of Naples on the other. The sovereign Pontiff, therefore, war 
more dependent on Philip, than upon any other prince, and was much 
more likely to find his interest in courting that monarch's favour^ than 
in promoting any scheme of opposition to his desigos. ^ 
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Cosmo de Medicii Duke of TQ9caDy» had been greatly in- 
debted to the late Empteror for the sovereigaty which he en- I'niauix* 
joyed ; and hia d^nunioos were, by the Emperor's favoar and 
his owq, wise policy, become so considerable, that only the viceroy of 
Naples, or the governor of Milan, could give him any just ground of un- 
easiness. Both gratitude and interest seemed to call oa that political 
prince to attach himself to the king of Spain, and to cultivate his friend- 
ship. 

Octavio de Farnese, duke of Parma^ had been deprived of 
the dutchy of Placentia by the Emperor ; and Pbillhert Ema- ^^^^^^"^ 
nuel, duke of Savoy, had been stript, in bis father's lifetime, p&^tia. 
both of Savoy and Piedmont, by the French. Without the 
favour of Philip, neither of these two princes had any prospect of re- 
covering his dominions. 

The republic of Venice, formerly so powerful and ambitious, 
had, after the league of Cambray, discovered the foUy of their Venice. 
ambition ; and they now adhered steadfastly to the cautious 
maxim of maintaining a strict neutrality in all the quarrels of the Euro* 
pean powers ; whose friendship, and especially that of Philip, they were 
solicitous to secure, as the only means by which the invasions of their 
formidable enemy, the Turkish Sultan, could be repelled. 

From this view of the European States at the time of 
Philip's accession, it is evident there was no other counterpoise or Fomee. 
in Christendom to his power, but France : which was not indeed 
of SQ great extent as Philip's dominions, but possessed such advanta* 
ges in its situation, in its people, and in its government, as made it at least 
iba second kingdom in Europe, and qualified it to serve as a bulwark of 
tbe general liberty against the power of Spain. Although the frontier of 
this mighty monarchy did not reach so far as it does at present, yet it ex^ 
tended from the British Channel to the Mediterranean and Italy, and 
from the Pyrenees to Germany and the Netherlands ; and, through all 
that space, was unmixt with the territories of any other state ; lying be- 
tween Philip's dominions in Spain or Italy, and the Netherlands ; and in 
the time of war, rendering it difficult for his troops in one of these coun-. 
tries, to co-operate with those in the other. 

Daring the reigns of several princes, the French nation 
bad been accustomed almost perpetually to tbe use of arms, ^^^^^ 
a^d had never become sufficiently acquainted either with the 
arts, or with the sweets of peace, to be averse to war. The spirit of 
chivalry, the herioc valour, romantic love of military fame, which, whilst 
the feudal government subsisted, proved the source of so many calami- 
ties to the kingdom, still animated in a high degree the French nobility ; 
but having taken a different direction, instead of engaging them in hosti- 
lities against one another, it inflamed them with the laudable ambition 
of courting toil and danger in support of the glory of tbe nation and the 
crown. 

Henry the Second^ who governed this warlike people, had 
already shewn himself possessed of no inconsiderable share of ^®>^ ^* 
that ardent and ambitious spirit by which his father was so emi- 
nently distinguished. He had not indeed the bold military genius of 
Francis ; but this defect in his character was abundantly supplied by bis 
generals : among whom were the Mareschal de Brisac, the coRqueror of 
Piedmont ; the Constable Montmorency, so much celebrated for his he- 
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roic valour ; and Francis of Lorrain dake of Guise, who bad lately ac- 
quired immortal honour by bis defence of Metz against the Emperor. 

Henry was formidable, from his connexions with foreign 
HiiaUfes. powers, as well as on account of bis internal resources. The 
Queen of Scots haying been educated at his court, and betroth- 
ed to his eldest son, her kingdom was likely to become a province of 
France. And, in imitation of his father, he had courted assiduously the 
friendship of the Swiss, and entered into a strict alliance with the Sultan; 
as from the former he might, in case of a rupture with Spain, receive as- 
sistance by land, and from the latter by sea, on the coast of Spain and 
Italy. 

It appeared, almost from the beginning of Henry's reign, that he had 
thoroughly imbibed his father's passions, his ambition to recover posses- 
sion of those Italian dominions which had occasioned so many bloody 
wars, and his jealousy of the Spanish or Austrian power and greatness. 

Prompted by these passions, he had, in the year one thousand five 
hundred and fifty-one, taken Octavio Farnese, duke of Parma, under 
his protection, in opposition both to the Pope and to the Emperor. And 
he had entered into a league against Charles, with the Protestant princes 
in Germany, than which, he could not have given a stronger demonstra- 
tion of his jealousy of the Emperor ; since the principal end of this 
alliance was', to save from ruin in Germany, that religion, the professors 
of which he had persecuted in France with unrelenting rigour. The 
war, which was the consequence of this alliance, continued with various 
success, till a stop was put to it for a few months by the truce of Vaucel- 
les above mentioned. By this truce the contending parties were to re- 
tain possession of their conquests for five years, unless their respective 
claims were adjusted before the expiration of that term. This was 
the principal article ; and, in virtue of it, not only Metz and Toul 
and Verdun, which rendered France secure on the German frontier, but 
almost the whole of Savoy and Piedmont (the restoration of which the 
Emperor was in honour bound to procure to the duke of Savoy), were to 
remain in the hands of the French. Charles would never have consent- 
ed to this condition, which he had rejected when it was proposed in the 
preceding year, had he not thought it necessary that his son should enjoy 
some years of peace. Henry, on the other hand, had the highest reason 
to be satisfied ; yet it was by him the truce was violated. Into this 
measure, of which he had much reason aflerwards to repent, he wa^ 
drawn, partlyTiy that hereditary ambition, which had impelled so many 
of his predecessors to attempt to gain a footing in Italy, and partly by the 
interested counsels of the family of Guise ; but chiedy by the solicita- 
tions and importunity of the sovereign pontiff. 

Paul the Fourth, one of the most singular characters of the age, and 
whose conduct furnished, at this time, a striking contrast to that of the 
Emperor, had been lately advanced to the papacy ; after having passed 
the greatest part of his life either in the study of the learned languages 
and scholastic theology, or in the austerities of a cloister. Born of the 
the family of Caraifa in the kingdom of Naples, he had in his youth en- 
joyed several rich preferments, and been employed as a nuncio in 
Naples, in Spain, and in England. But having grown tired of this pub- 
lic life, he had rehnquished the paths of ambition ; resigned his bene-^ 
fices ; instituted an order of monks, and lived, for several years, in 
strict conformity to the rigid rules which he prescribed them. . Paul the 
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Third with difficulty persuaded him to quit his retirement, and accept 
the digoity of Cardinal : nor would be have been induced to comply with 
the Pope^s request, by any other motive, but the hope of contributing 
towards the extirpation of the Lutheran heresy ; against which he had 
ever shewn the most furious and bigoted zeal. He was the oldest car- 
dinal when Marcellus died ; and this circumstance had served not a lit- 
tle to promote his election ; as it flattered the other competitors with 
the prospect of seeing, ere long, another vacancy in the papal chair. 

But his advanced age had given him neither moderation nor prudence, 
nor any useful acquaintance with the world. He talked perpetually of 
the power belonging to the successor of St. Peter, and of his superiority 
to princes, in terms that might have been suffered in the dark ages of|tbe 
church, but which, from the revolution men's sentiments had lately un- 
dergone, appeared, even to his courtiers, ridiculous and extravagant^ In 
all bis demeanour he discovered a degree of haughtiness, that astonished 
those who observed it ; and he began his pontificate at the age of seventy- 
nine, with an impetuosity and violence seldom to be met with in the 
ardour of youth *». 

He had long held a distinguished character for sanctity of 
manners, and disinterested zeal for the honour of the Holy Hiioephew«r 
See ; but having now attained the highest dignity to which 
he could aspire, and having no longer any reason to disguise his senti- 
ments, he devoted himself, with a blind attaclmient, to his nephews, and 
seemed to have no other aim, in the exercise of his pontifical power, than 
to advance their interests, and assist them in the execution of their ambi- 
tious designs. Unfortunately for the peace of Europe, their ambition 
could t)ot be satisfied with the dignities, which, as supreme pontiff, he 
had the power of conferring ; although he bestowed on Count Montorio, 
his eldest nephew, the dukedom of Palliano, of which he had violently 
dispossessed Mark Antony Colon na ; on the second the government of 
Rome, with the county of Bagno, and the title of Marquis of Montebello ; 
and had made the youngest a cardinal, and legate of Bologna. But these 
men aspired at some sovereign or independent establishment, such as had 
been procured by Leo and Clement, for the Medici ; and by Paul the 
Third, for the family of Farnese. They saw no other means of accom- 
plishing their design, but by dispossessing the Emperor and his son of 
their Italian dominions : and to attempt this, both Paul and his nephews 
were incited by motives of resentment, as well as interest. The younger 
Caraffa, formerly a soldier, and one of the knights of Malta, though now 
a cardinal, having, when he served in the Emperor's army in Germany, 
challenged a Spanish officer to single combat, Charles had put him under 
arrest ; and afterwards, when the Pope had conferred on him the priory 
of St. Jerom in Naples, the Emperor's viceroy had prevented him from 
entering on the possession of it <^ . 

Paul himself, during his residence as nuncio in Spain, having acquired 
the esteem of Ferdinand the Catholic, had been admitted by him into the 
council of state, and bad retained his place there after the accession of 
Charles. But having on some occasion spoken with too much freedom 
against the Emperor in the consistory at Rome, Charles had testified his 

b P. Paul, lib. V. Onupbrii PanTinni vita PauK IV. Thuani, lib. XT. c. 12. Barnet'a Hist. 
«rHieRx!f.paitD.b.ii. 

c PaUfttioiBi, p. 60. Father Pnul, lib. r. 
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displeasure with him, by ordering his Dame to be strack Out of the list of 
counsellors. Not satisfied with this, he had first opposed his being admit- 
ted to the archbishopric of Naples, to which Paul the Third had present- 
ed him ; and afterwards, though Charles was persuaded by Julius the 
Third to consent to his inyestiture, yet he had molested him in the exer- 
cise of his jurisdiction ; and had exerted all his influence in the conclave 
to prevent his adyancement to the papal throne^ • 

These injuries made a deep impression on the proud and fiery temper 
of the pontiff; nor was he solicitous to conceal his indignation. Even 
in the presence of the Cardinals of the Imperial party, he used to in- 
veigh bitterly against the Emperor, and to join menaces to his invectives; 
and would sometimes add, that they might inform their master, if thej 
pleased, of what he said. 

rtifi I '' *^ probable, however, that he would not have formed 

'* ^' the resolution of having recourse to arms, had not his ne- 
phews, and particularly the Cardinal, the most ambitious and intriguing, 
employed various artifices to deceive him. They gave him information 
of nocturnal assemblies held in Rome, by thie partisans of the Emperor, 
at which, measures were concerted prejudicial to his authority ; they 
informed him of a detection which they had made, of persons hired by 
the Emperor, to poison, or assassinate both him and them ; and they 
carried him intercepted letters writ in cypher, from which, according to 
the Cardinal's interpretation, it appeared that some secret machinations 
were in agitation against him among the Imperial ministers. 

By these and other means of the same nature, they tit once roused bis 
fears, and inflamed his resentment : and he at length resolved, in con- 
formity with their advice, to endeavour to engage the French king, 
whose war with the Emperor still subsisted, to enter into a treaty of 
alliance with him against the common enemy. 

Pauifonni an Having, with this view, called such of his courtiers as he 
auum^^with confided in, to a secret conference, at which he desired the 
MenrfU. French ambassador, Avanson, to be present ; he informed 
them of the several plots against him and his nephews, which had for- 
tunately been detected, and lamented that, notwithstanding it had pleased 
God to appoint him to be the common father of Christians, yet his 
children, by conspiring to accomplish his destruction, had reduced him 
to the painful necessity of taking arms against them, in order to maintain 
that sacred dignily with which he was invested. And he concluded with 
saying, that his hopes of deliverance from the dangers which threatened 
him and the church, were founded principally on the power and zeal of 
his most Christian majestj. 

Avanson replied to this discourse, by assuring him that the king and 
kingdom of France would be ready to devote themselves to the defence 
of his sacred person, and the Apostolic See ; and Paul dismissed the 
assembly, ailer observing that he hoped ere long to see one of the king's 
sons in possession of Naples and another, of the Dutchy of Milan. 

Caraffa the cardinal, impatient of delay, immediately set on foot a 
treaty between his uncle and Avanson ; and having, without much diffi- 
culty, brought it to a conclusion, he transmitted it to the court of France*. 

dSammonte, lib, x, p. 269. Pallavieini, lib, xiii. c. ziv. F. Paul, lib. r. 

e From this treaty it It evident* that however solioitoui Paul waa to advanee the ambi- 
tioos and interested views of his nephews, he was not entirely under their direction, nor 
altogether regardless of the interest 9C the Qply See. FaUavieiiiij lib. xiii. c zr. 
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The most important articles were these, That the King of France 
should take upon himself the protection of the Pope, and all the family 
of Caraffa : that the Pope should furnish an army of ten thousand men ; 
and the King the same, or a greater number, if necessary, to co-operate 
with the ecclesiastical forces, in restoring liberty to Tuscany, and in 
expelling the ImperialistSi and Spaniards ft'om the kingdoms of Naples 
and Sicily. And that, in case their arms should be attended with success, 
the Pope should immediately grant the investiture of these kingdoms to 
a younger son of the French monarch ; reserving for the Ecclesiastical 
State, the city of Benevento, with its territory, and an annual tribute 
of twenty thousand crowns ; besides an independent establishment, in 
tlie kingdom of Naples, of twenty-five thousand crowns, for the Count 
Montorio ; and another of fifteen thousand for Antonio de Carafia^. 

This treaty met with such a reception at the court of France, as 
Avanson had given reason to expect. Henry was allured by the pros*- 
pect which it opened to him of acquiring those Italian dominions, for 
which his predecessors had so oflen contended ; and was of himself 
strongly inclined to comply with the pope's proposals. The constable 
Montmorency, ever bold, and often rash in action, but in counsel pro- 
vident, circumspect, and cautious, employed several cogent arguments 
to dissuade him ; and was wapmly seconded by the cardinal of Tournon. 

They observed, that, as the Emperor was about to resign his do- 
minions, it was highly probable, that either a peace, or a truce with 
Spain, might soon be established ; they represented how pernicious all 
those enterprises ' in Italy had been, which Henry's ancestors had un- 
dertaken, in circumstances much mere favourable than at the present 
period, when the nation was exhausted by a long succession of expen* 
sive wars. And they endeavoured to convince him of the imprudence 
of unnecessarily prolonging war with a prince possessed of so many 
resources as the Emperor, depending on the feeble aid of a pope, at 
the age of eighty ; after whose death those very forces on which he 
now relied, would probably be ranged on the side of the enemy. 

Henry, who had been long accustomed to pay the highest deferemce 
to the constable's opinion, would have yielded to these arguments, had 
they not been warmly opposed by the duke of Guise, and his brother 
the cardinal of Lorrain : who flattered the king's ambition, and thereby 
obtained an easy victory on this occasion over their rival. Whether 
there was ground for the suspicions which were entertained, that Guise 
bad formed a design on the kingdom of Naples, and the cardinal on the 
papal throne, it is impossible to decide ; but, from the interested and 
ambitious characters of these men, there is reason to believe, that nei- 
ther a regard to the welfare of France, nor the glory of the King, de- 
termined them to offer the counsel which they gave. They knew that 
the management of the war, and the conduct of all the negociations 
relative to it, would be put into their hands ; and they hoped, if the 
event were prosperous, to enjoy in Italy, a more independent authority 
than they could expect to exercise in France, where they must submit 
to perpetual control from the presence of the King, or from their 
rivals in the court. 

" So fair an opportunity," said the Cardinal, « of recovering those 
doQunions in Italy, which the crown of Spain has usurped, ought not to 

f Sammonte« Ub. z. p. STS. 
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be neglected. It was from the aoTereiga pontiff, that the French mo- 
narchs bad originally received their title to the Neapolitan kingdom ; 
and it would not be difficult for the King to assert bis claim, with the as- 
sistance of the present Pope, whose family would, by their credit and in- 
fluence, engage the friends of France to stand forth in defence of al 
cause which their ancestors had so strenuously supported. And with re- 
gard to what had been said of peace with the Emperor, as the prospect 
of it was extremely precaHous, so it was not to be supposed, that any 
benefit that would accrue from it, could be put in the balance with that 
accession of glory, which the King and the French nation would derive 
from the proposed alliance.'' 

This specious, but flimsy declamation, produced the desired effect on 
the improvident temper of the King. The cardinal of Lorrain, agreea-' 
bly to his expectations, was immediately ordered to repair to Rome ; and 
the cardinal of Tournon, though extremely averse to the measure adopt- 
ed, was required to accompany him. Not long afterwards the treaty 
was concluded in form, and both parties began secretly to prepare foi' 
putting it in execution. 

But Henry soon forgot the obligations which he had brought 
Vauc^ii^, himself under in this treaty ; and in less than two months ailer 
J^^-^*» it was signed, agreed to the truce of Vaucelles. The cardinal 
of Lorrain was at that time in Italy ; and the Constable, taking 
advantage of his absence, represented to the King in so strong a light, the 
benefit which would arise from the truce, as overcame the resolution of 
that unsteady prince, and persuaded him to abandon those alluring pros- 
pects with which he had been dazzled and deceived. The Cardinal, after 
his last audience of the Pope, was about to set out from Rome, in order 
to solicit the duke of Ferrera and the republic of Venice to accede to the 
alliances ; when intelligence was brought him from the court of France, 
that, in a conference held at Vaucelles for an exchange of prisoners, a 
truce, with the condition of leaving boU) parties in possession of their 
conquests, had been proposed by the Imperialists. But he thought it so 
exceedingly improbable that either the Emperor, or Philip, would con- 
sent to this condition, thai he still persisted in his journey, and left his 
information with the cardinal of Tournon, to be communicated to the 
Pope. It made no greater impression on Paul, than on the cardbal of 
Lbrrain. He endeavoured to make Tournon believe, that such a truce 
would give him pleasure : but it was an event, he said, to be desired, 
ratber than to be hoped for, or expected. 

consteom. ^°* many days after, he received certain intelligence from 
tionofPaul. his nuncio at the court of France, that this event, which he 
thought so exceedingly improbable, had taken place ; that the 
truce was actually signed, and that Henry, as well as thfe Emperor and 
his son, had sworn to observe it ; the first at Blois, in the presence of the 
Count de Lalain, and the two last before the Admiral de Coligni at Brus- 
sels. The news of this transaction excited in Paul and his nephews the 
most alarming apprehensions. They were ciftiscious of having given the 
Emperor and Philip the justest ground of offence. They could not sup- 
pose that their conduct had been entirely secret^ and they were now ex- 
posed to the resentment of enemies, by whom they must be quickly 
ovetwhelmed*. 

vPallavieini, lib. xiii. c x?j. 
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In ord€r to elnde that vengeance which thej justly naerited, 
Paul affected to rejoice, as became the father of the Christian JfuittiSl". 
church, at seeing an end put to the calamities of war. Under 
this mask he concealed his intention for some time, and that he might con- 
ceal it still longer and more effectually, he sent two nuhcios, a cardinal of 
the name of Rebiba, to the Emperor and Philip ; and his nephew cardi- 
nal Carafia, to the King of France. He gave the same public instruc- 
tions to both, and ordered them to make an offer to these princes of his 
mediation for establishing a solid peace on the foundation of the truce ; 
and to treat with them of the measures proper to be taken for assem- 
bling a general council. But the real design of Caraffa's embassy was, 
to persuade Henry to fulfil the conditions of that alliance with the Pope 
into wliich he had entered some months before K 

Rebiba was purposely detained in Rome for several weeks ; but Ca- 
raffa, having carried along with him mareschal Strozzi, a kinsman of the 
Queen of France, proceeded in his journey to Paris with the utmost ex- 
pedition. He possessed, in an eminent degree, the art and eloquence 
necessary for executing the difficult negociation which he had undertaken. 
And it was not without good reason that the Pontiff, when he reflected on 
his nephew's talents, still flattered himself with the hopes of success. 

Upon his arrival at Fountainbleau, Caraffa found the 
Courtiers divided as formerly j with regard to the subject Hi» nephew per- 
of this embassy. When Henry first entered into alliance SSiteSemieS 
with the Pope, the Constable was suspected of having too 
faintly opposed it ; not from any doubt which he entertained of its 
inexpediency, but, either from the faithless complaisance of a courtier to 
the inclinations of the King ; or from a desire to h^ve his rivals of the 
family of Guise removed to a distance from the court. But whatever 
ground there was for this suspicion, it is certain that Montmorency had 
been the chief promoter of the truce of Vaucelles ; and that he now 
shewed himself extremely averse to that shameful violation of it, which 
Caraffa had come to solicit. 

The duke of Guise, on the other hand, and his brother the Cardinal, 
were still as much bent on the Italian war as ever ; and made no more 
scruple to exhort their master to undertake it, after he had sworn to ob- 
serve the truce with the Emperor, than they had done formerly, when he 
was at liberty, consistently with his honour, either to embrace or reject it. 

Between the opposite counsels which were given him, the unstable 
mind of Henry remained for several days in suspense. Elated with the 
success which had hitherto attended his arms, and inflamed with the am* 
bition of acquiring the Neapolitan kingdom, he was inclined to a renewal 
of the war, and withheld his consent from it, only out of respect for his 
oatli, and his deference to the opinion of the Constable. At length Ca« 
raffa having gained over the Qjueen, through the influence of Strozzi ; 
and the G«ises having employed the still more powerful intercession of 
the dutchess of ValentinoisS Henry began to yield to the importunity of 
such powerful solicitors, and admitted Caraffa to a private audience, 
which he had requested, in the hopes of completing that victory over 
the Constable's remonstrances, and the King's remaining scruples, which 
his associates had begun. On this occasion, having with the usual cere- 

h Pallavicini, lib. xiij. c. xvi. 
» The famuus Diasa of PoitlcTBj Henry'* ni^ietBA 
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tnony, presented to the King, a coDsecrated sword, he remonstrated to 
him, at great length, on the hreach of his engagements with the Pontiff ; 
and when he found that Henry was not offended with this freedom^ 
he next addressed himself to his ambition, and represented, that a more 
favourable juncture than the present could not be desired for attempting 
to expel the Spaniards from Italy. That the reins of government were 
now abandoned by the £mperor» and committed to his son ; who, besides 
his inexperience, was extremely unacceptable to the Italian states and 
princes, and was not yet firmly established on his throne. That his ex- 
chequer was drained by those expensive wars in which the Emperor had 
been almost continually eugag€d ; and his armies were neither so nume- 
rous nor so flourishing as at any former period since the commencement 
of his father's reign. While, on the other hand, the French army would 
have easy access to Naples^ through the territories of the Pope, and 
would thence likewise be famished, both with fresh troops, and with 
abundant supphes of ammunition and provisions. 

Henry found it difficult any longer to withhold his consent. But there 
were two points on which he required still farther satisfaction, than 
either Caraffa's arguments or promises had given him. He could not 
entirely divest himself of the scruples which arose from his oath ; and 
nothing offered by Caraffa had taken off the force of the Constable's 
objection against entering into engagements with a Pope in the extrem- 
ity of old age, who, it was likely, would die before the end of the pro- 
posed alliance could be accomplished. Caraffa had foreseen both these 
difficulties, and was prepared to remove them. He produced from Paul 
a power to absolve Henry from the obligation of his oath ; he engaged 
that such a number of cardinals, partisans of France, and enemies to 
Spain, should be nominated at the next promotion, as would secure to 
Henry the absolute disposal of the papacy, in the event of the Pontiff's 
death ; and, for his further security, he promised, in all events, thai 
Bologna, Ancona, Paliano, Civita-Vecchia, and even the castle of St. 
Angelo, should be put into his possession. 

The war was now resolved upon without further hesitation. Caraffa 
immediately dispatched a messenger to Rebiba, who, according to his 
instructions, was advancing by slow journies towards Brussels, to inform 
him of what had passed, and to desire him to return to Rome. Henry 
received absolution in form from the obligation of that sacred law of 
Nature, whiqh enjoins the observance of an oath ; and, at the same time^ 
he received a dispensation from a law of nations, considered as no less 
sacred, by which it was held to be unchristian and barbarous to begio 
hostilities without a previous declaration of war*^. 

As he flattered himself that his transaction with Caraffa might 1^ for 
some time concealed, he was determined, if possible, to attack the \Em- 
peror and Philip, while, trusting to the truce, they were off their g^ard. 
And. thus did this monarch, who was not less virtuous than most ob^ his 
cotemporary princes, deliberately resolve to add treachery to the pertury 
and falsehood into which he had been betrayed ; under a persuasion fhat 
his conduct was not only justifiable, but even honourable, and meriti 
ous in the sight of God and man. Such is the fascinating power of fj 
religion : and so pernicious to society that impious pretension to 1 
power of annulling the sacred obligations of morality, which was clan 

kTl^uanufl, lib. xvii. o. '♦ii. Father Paul, lib. v. PallaTieiDi, lib. ziii. c x. p. 71. 
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ed by the Roman Pontiffs, and which, through the ignorance of their 
Totaries, they were permitted for many ages to enjoy. 

Caraffa had endeavoured to conceal his negociatioa at the court of 
France, under the pretext of treating with the King about the establish- 
ment of peace, and the calling of a general council. But the Emperor 
and Philip were too well acquainted with his character, to be so easily 
deceived. They had penetrated into the real intention of the embassy, 
and had for some time kept a watchful eye over all the motions both of 
Henry and the Pope. 

The conduct of Paul was extremely ill-calculated to elude 
the penetration of the Spanish ministers. Besides excom- Trt^^^^ 
municating the family of Colonna, and depriving them of their 
territories, he had treated with much severity and injustice all those 
whom he suspected of being attached to the Spanish interest ; and had 
received, in the most gracious manner, some Neapolitan exiles, who had 
fled to Rome. Some of his letters having been intercepted, he had put 
to the torture Antonio de Tas^is postmaster at Rome, though a Spanish 
subject ; and, in violation of a privilege long enjoyed by the kings of 
Spain, had given his office to another. He had put under arrest de la 
Vega^ Philip's ambassador at Rome ) and, with no small degree of vanity, 
set on foot a trial in the consistory, against Philip himself, on pretence 
that, as his liege-lord, he had a right to deprive him of the kingdom of 
Naples, on account of his having failed in the payment of 700 ducats, 
which he alleged was an annual tribute due from the possessor of that 
kingdom to the Holy See ^ . 

While Paul gave these impotent proofe of his resentment, his nephews 
were making diligent preparation for the approaching war. They were 
employed assiduously in repairing the fortifications of Rome, Paliano, 
and other places. And, having levied a considerable number of troops, 
they engaged Camillo Orsini, one of the ablest generals of the age, to 
command them. 

The administration of Phitip^s affairs in Italy was at 
this time in the hands of Ferdinand de Toledo duke of Thedukeof Aiva. 
Alva ; a singular and distinguished personage in Philip's 
reign, whom there will be frequent occasion to mention in the sequel. 
He was arrogant, vain, and proud ; violent, inflexible, and relentless ; 
but patient, prudent, and sagacious ; inured from his youth to arms, and 
possessed of consummate ^ill in the art of war. He had been intrusted 
with the supreme command of the Emperor's forces in Germany ; and^ 
though unsuccessful in the siege of Metz, had discovered uncommon 
vigour and abilities. He did not, however, enjoy the same degree of 
credit with the father, which he afterwards attained under the son ; 
whom he nearly resembled in his character, and whose favour he had 
courted with great assiduity aad success. Through the influence of Ruy 
Gomez de Silva, Philip's priiipipal favourite, who beheld with a jealous 
eye Alva's growing favour with the King, and was desirous, on that ac- 
count to have him removed to a distance from the helm of government, 
he had, about a year before, been appointed viceroy of Naples, as well 
as governor of Milan, and commander in chief of all the Spanish forces 
in Italy. 

. I Gumone, lir. xxxiii. a i. The dokeof Alva's letter in Summonte^ torn It. p. STO. GIe< 
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Philip had been fully informed by Alva, of the Pope's conduct with 
regard to him ; and even before he knew of his alliance with Henry, he 
could not entertain any doubt of his intentions. Had he permitted Alva 
to act with vigour, and to ihnprove the advantage over Paul, which his 
defenceless situation afibrded him, be might have got possession of all his 
fortified places, have deterred Henry from entering into any new con- 
nexion with him, and have thereby prevented the renewal of the war. 
But being convinced that Henry would never violate the truce of Vau- 
celles, by which he was so great a gainer ; and knowing that the Pontiff 
could do nothing without the assistance of the French, he gave orders to 
Alva, to use every art of persuasion, before he should have recourse to 
arms. Alva, though naturally averse to all mild expedients, complied 
with his instructions ; and, by letters and messengers, complained, re- 
monstrated, and even soothed and flattered both Paul and bis nephews. 
All his endeavours, however, were ineffectual. They still continued 
their preparations ; and gave him sometimes haughty, and always unsat- 
isfactory replies. At length the duke of Alva sent Pirro de Loffredo, 
with one letter to the college of cardinals, and another to Paul"* ; in 
which, after enumerating the various injuries which his master had re- 
ceived, and renewing his former offers of peace and friendship, he con- 
cluded with protesting, that if his offers were again rejected, the Pope 
should be chargeable with all the calamities that might follow. Before 
the arrival of Loffredo, Paul had received intelligence from France of 
the success of the Cardinal's negociation ; and the duke of Alva's letter 
served only to precipitate him into new extravagances. He threw Lof- 
fredo into prison, and would even have put him to death, had not the 
college of cardinals interposed". He then gave orders to Aldobrandin, 
the consistorial advocate, to finish the process which he had begun against 
Philip, on account of his failure in the paying tribute for Naples ; anJ, 
after hearing the cause pleaded, he passed sentence, depriving him cJf 
the sovereignty of that kingdom**. 

This violent conduct of Paul gave great ofifence throughout Europe ; 
and, in Italy, served rather to obstruct, than to promote his designs. 
The Venetians refused to accede to his alliance ; and the Neapolitans, 
perceiving what the anlbitiDn of his nephews aimed at, with repect to 
them, entered warmly into all the prudent measures which the duke of 
Alva planned for their defence. 

But Paul's extravagant behaviour did aot excite in Philip that 
scrapes, resentment and indignation which mi^ht have been expected from 
a young, ambitious, powerful monarch, of a temper of mind 
impatient ef injuries and affronts. Notwithstanding the contumelious 
treatment which he had received, he Still continued irresolute, and dis- 
covered an amazing reluctance against proceeding to extremities. 

Some historians affirm, that he had early imbibed, from the Spanish 
Ecclesiastics, who had the car^ of his education, the highest veneration 
for the Holy See ; and entertained some scruples as to the lawfulness of 
employing force against the sovereign Pontiff. Others assert, that these 
scruples were mere grimace and acffectation. He had already formed 
the plan of subjecting Europe^ to his dominion ; and zeal for the Catho- 

m The original letters are preserved by SumDaoote» lib. x. and dated Angnst 21, 1S56. 
nSammonte, lib. x..ii. 277. Crianonc, lib. xzxiii. c. 1. 
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lie faith was boCh the pretext and the instrument which he had resolved 
to employ for accomplishing his design. 

Neither of these accounts ought to be entirely rejected ; and neither 
of them ought to he admitted as satisfactory. On the one hand, it is im- 
possible to doubt that ambition, and not religion, w^ the ruling principle 
of Philip*9 conduct ; and on the other, when we reflect on (he pains 
which were taken, from his earliest infancy, to inspire him with an at- 
tachment to the popish faith, and consider how serious and zealous he 
ever appeared in the profession and support of it ; it will be impossible 
to suppose^ that in religious matters, he was entirely hypocritical. It is 
improbable that any person could act so uniform a part as Philip did, 
without feeUng, in a considerable degree, the power of that motive 
which he held forth to the world as the principle of his conduct. Nor 
does it afford the smallest presumption against this supposition, that his 
conduct wad, on many occasions, inconsistent with religious sincerity. 
His religion was not surely pure and genuine. It was neither the reli- 
gion of nature, nor that of Christ, but was the barbarous superstition of 
the church of Rome, which, in the age of Philip, instead of deterring 
men from vice, tended to encourage them in the practice of it, by incul* 
eating upon them the highest reverence for an orcler of priests, supposed 
to be invested with the power of absolving from the guilt and punish- 
ment of the most enormous crimes. To Philip's superstitious veneration 
for the Holy See, therefore, maybe ascribed, in part, both his inodera- 
tion in the present juncture, and a resolution which he formed, to con- 
sult the most distinguished divines, with regard to the lawfulness of waging 
war against an enemy whose person he deemed so sacred and inviolable. 

Those men knew well what counsel was suited to his present circum- 
stances ; and they declared, that, although it behoved him to begin with 
supplicating his Hohness, as the universal father of the church, yet, 
if his entreaties were rejected, the law of nature would permit him to 
defend his territories, and to vindicate his right by force of arms p. 

By this answer, Philip^s religious scruples were removed. 
Still, however, he lamented the necessity he lay under, of be- 4r7op«S'. 
ginning hi« reign with hostilities, against a power, with which, tious. 
more than with any other, he was desirous of cultivating 
peace and friendship. But at last, after having lost agreat deal of time in 
negociating, he sent orders to the duke of Alva to take the field. 

That general, having some time before gone from the dutchy of Milan 
to the kingdom of Naples, and fixed his head-quarters near the confines 
of the Ecclesiastical State, began his march in the beginning of Septem- 
ber one thousand five hundred and fiAy-six, with a well disciplined army ; 
which, though small in number, was superior to that which the PontiiT 
had provided to oppose it. In a few weeks Alva reduced several towns 
in the Campagna di Roma ; and took possession of them in the name of 
the sacred college, and of the future Fope. The people of Rome were 
thrown into consternation by his approach ; and many families lefi: the 
city, in order to avoid the calamities of a siege. Paul still retained all 
his wonted haughtiness, and poured out threats and anathemas against the 
eoemyo 

Bat the duke of Alva still conttnued to advance till his 
troops could make incursions almost to the gates of R^me. In ^4;^*^' * 
this situatioEv cardinal Carafib found his uncle's affairs upon 

P Pcrreras, toI. ix. p. 37S. 
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^^ his return from France. The army which he had ohtained from 
Heory had already reached PiedmoDt ; but, being detained there 
by the rigour o.f the winter, could not arrive in time to save Rome frotn 
falling into the hands of the Spaniards. In order to prevent this, Carafia 
prevailed on Paul, who, from pride, and ignorance of his danger, was 
extremely reluctant, to apply for a cessation of arms ; and Alva, at the 
request of his uncle, the cardinal of St. James, consented to a conference 
with Caraffa, in the Isle of Fiumicino. He could not be ignorant, that 
this crafty Italian's intention was only to amuse him till the French army 
should approach. But an interval of repose was no less expedient fo^r 
himself, than for the enemy. His army was greatly diminished by putting 
garriseiiB into the conquered towns. His ships with provisions had been 
long detained try contrary winds ; and his presence was necessary in Na- 
ples, to hasten bis levies, and put the kingdom into a posture of defence 
before the arrival of the duke of Guise. Influenced by these conside- 
rations, Alva readily consented to a truce of forty days ; and, imoMl- 
diately after concluding it, he set out for Naples, where he exerted 
himself, with great assiduity, in completing his preparations for the next 
campaign. 

The duke of Guise had now passed the Alps, with twelve thou- 
sand foot, and near two thousand horse, and had advanced as far as 
Rhe^o. There he was met by the duke of Ferrara, who, having acced- 
ed to the alliance between the Pope and Henry, had brought along with 
him near seven thousand men. Guise deliberated for some time wi- 
ther he should begin bis operations with laying siege to Cremi^m, Milan, 
and other towns in the north of Italy ; or, leaving these behind him in 
the hands of the enemy, should march directly towards Naples. He had 
been earnestly exhorted by mareschal de Brissac, whom he saw in Pied- 
mont, to embrace the former of these measures, as being the safest and 
most practicable ; and in this opinion the duke of Ferrara concurred ; 
but Guise had received positive orders from the King, to be directed in 
this matter by the Pope, who insisted that he should advance without de- 
lay towards Naples. In compliance, therefore, with his instructions, he 
pursued his march southward till he reached the frontiers of that part of 
the kingdom which is called the Abrozzo. At his arrival in Rome, lie 
was received in triumph, as if he had been already crowned with victory. 
But he soon found that he had been cruelly deceived by Caraffa, with re- 
gard to the assistance which that prelate had so confidently promised him in 
the name of the Pontiff $ who had not been able either to raise the troops 
ivhich he had stipulated, or to famish his magazines with an adequate 
quantity of military stores. Guise was extremely mortified at his pre- 
sent disagreeable situation, and saw that he was likely to meet with noth- 
ing but disgrace and shame, where he had flattered himself with the 
hoj)es of adding to his former glory. He laid siege, however, to 
ri^e^^w ^ivitella, and carried on his operations against it, for more than 
ciTittUa. three weeks, with his wonted spirit and intrepidity. After hav- 
iQg made a breach in the wall, he attempted to take the place 
by storm. But his troops were repulsed with great loss by the garrison, 
who were bravely seconded by the inhabitants. Even the women dis- 
covered, on this occasion, the most undaunted resolution, and seemed de- 
termined to lay down their lives, rather than submit to the dominion of 
the French ; whose insolent use of victory, in former Italian expeditions, 
was not yety after many years, obliterated from their minds. 
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The duke of Alva bad resolved, with his iisnal caution, to act on ^^ 
the defensive ; and to fortify his camp on the sonth side of the river 
Piscarra, which lay between him and the enemy. Bot when he foond that 
their enterprise against Civitella detained them so long, he concluded that 
the accounts which he had received of their strength must have been ex- 
aggerated ; and therefore he crossed the river, and advanced towards 
them. 

Goise was extremely unwilling to quit the siege ; but, hav* 
ing received certain intelligence that the Spanish army was S*to'ii!bellt 
superior to his own, he listened to the advice of mareschal 
Strozzi ; and retired into the Ecclesiastical territories. Alva followed 
him : but neither he nor Guise seem to have wished for a general en« 
gagement. The former could not have ventured on it with any pro- 
bability of success ; and the latter thought it absurd to risk a kingdom 
without necessity on the chance of a battle 4. 

Whilst these things passed in the Abruzzo, Mark Antony Colonna 
made rapid progress in the neighbourhood of Rome, where he reduced 
several forts and towns, and obtained a victory over the Pope's forces, 
commanded by Julio Orsini and the marquis of Montebello. 

By these disasters, Paul was ovenvhelined with terror. And when 
he was lamenting in the consistory, the calamities in which his dominions 
were involved, he expressed his dread, that ere long the Vatican itself 
would be in the hands of the enemy. He added, that he longed now to 
be with Christ ; and, as if he had engaged in the present war from zeal 
for the faith, and not from ambition and resentment, he concluded with 
^jing, that he would wait for his crown of martyrdom without dismay. 

He was willing, however, to preserve his earthly crown as long fts 
.possibly ; and hs^ sent to the duke of Guise, intreating him to hasten 
towards Rome for his defence. This general was now on his march 
thither ; full of vexation and chagrin on account of the inglorious part 
which he had acted. He called upon cardinal Caraffa to fulfil his promi- 
ses ; and he employed all his interest to procure supplies from the coart 
of France. But the Pope's resources were already exhausted ; and 
the French monarch had more than sufficient employment at home for 
all the troops which he had reserved, after providing for his Italian ex- 
pedition. 

Philip had, for the reasons above mentioned, entered into the 
war with reluctance ; but having, in the origin of it, received JnaS!"^ 
the highest provocation from Henry, as well- as from the Pope, 
and knowing that, in the beginning of his reign, the eyes c^ all Europe 
would be fixed upon his conduct, he had resolved to exert his utmost 
^vigour, and to attack Henry, in that quarter, where he could most sue^ 
c^sfdlly annoy him. 

With extraordinary indus^ and dispatch, he assembled a numerous 
array in the neighbourhood of Charlemont, under the command of Phi- 
libert Emanuel, duke of Savoy. And Emanuel cheerfully undertook the 
chaige comtnitted to him, as it gave him at once an opportunity of dis- 
playing his great abilities, and of taking vengeance on the French king, 
>y whom he had been expelled from his dominions. Of the army which 
was collected, only a small part consisted of Spaniards ; the greatest 

q Harsent says, that Gaite labooved to force Alya te eagage; bat this does not appear 
from the detaO in Thnanos. 
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part were either Dutch and Flemiogs, or Germans, la levying thesa, 
Philip was much indebted to the zeal and alacrity with which hb 
snbyects in the Netherlands espoused bis cause. For the States of these 
provinces notwithstanding the prejudice to their commerce, which thej 
foresaw mast arise from the war, granted, with unnsual liberality, all the 
supplies which he demanded. But while in this they gave proof of their 
loyalty, they discovered, by another part of their conduct, their jealousy 
and discontent* They reserved in their own hands the administration of 
the money which they voted him ; and appointed commissioners to ap- 
ply it to the payment of the troops. • This action, which proceeded from 
their jealousy of the Spaniards, made a deep impression on the dark 
resentful mind of Philip ; it contributed to aJieoate his affections from 
his Flemish subjects ; and gave him an inveterate prejudice against that 
free constitution of their government, by which they were thus enabled 
to limit his authority. But he was sensible how improper it would have 
been, in the present conjuncture, to discover his resentment, or to dis- 
pute their privileges. He agreed to accept of their supplies, with the 
condition annexed to the grant of them ; and proceeded to complete his 
preparations. 

Philip enRSr ^^^ satisfied with the army which he had drawn together 
^s Eniciand from Germany and the Netherlands, augmented by a reinforce- 
"* ''"* ment sent from Spain ; he resolved, if possible, to persuade 
the English to enter into the war. With this view he went over to Eng- 
land. He found the privy-counsellors, the Queen herself, and the whole 
body of the people averse to his design. It has almost never happened, 
either before or since that period, that war with the French was n<^ 
agreeable to the English. During many centuries they had been accus- 
tomed to consider their French neighbours as enemies and rivals,, with 
whom they oAen 'shewed an eagerness to contend, when it was greatly 
their interest to remain at peace. But their enmity towards the French 
yielded at this time to their jealousy of the Spaniards ; and they enter- 
tained the most irreconcilable aversion to the proposed alliance. Mary* 
as just now hinted, was not of herself inclined to the war ; but notwith* 
standing this, and the cokl indifference with which Philip had ever treat- 
ed her, she was unable to resist his solicitation ' . 

Her kinsman cardinal Pole, and her other counsellors, represented, 
that it was a chief article of her marriage-treaty, that the alliance witli 
France should be preserved inviolate ; that the violation of it would ex- 
cite an universal alarm with regard to the observance of the other arti- 
cles ; and that the present state of her finances would render it impossible 
for her, if she should enter into the war, to acquit herself with honour. 
But Philip having said, that if he were not gratified in his request, he 
would leave England, and never return to it ; Mary was deaf to every 
argument that could be employed to dissuade her from her purpose ; 
and, without further hesitation, ordered war to be declared in the city 
of Rheims, with the usual ceremony ^ on pretences which were either 
entirely false, or extremely frivolous. As she knew it would be in vaia 
to apply to her parliament for assistance in carrying on a war so disa- 
greeable to the nation, she had recourse to the oppressive expedient of 
extorting loans from individuals and corporations. By this, and other 
means of the same nature, she equipped a considerable fleet, and raised 

r Van Meteren. Tbaana% lib. xis. c. \\u Camden's Apparatw. 
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aaafmy^of eigbt tbousaod meQ ; of whicbshe gave the command 
totiie earl of Pembroke. * ' 

When this reinforeement had joined the duke of Savoy, bis cavalry 
iimoanted to twelve thousand, and bis infantry to between forty and fifty 
thousand ; an army much superior to any which Henry could muster to 
oppose it. This incoQsidersfte monarch had not expected that Philip 
would have been able to make so great an effort, and savjr noiv the folly 
of his late engagen^ents with the Pope. He was not wanting, however, 
either in prudence or activity, in repairing bis fault, and providing for 
the security of bis kingdom. He committed the chief command of the 
forces to the Constable, whom, notwithstanding his averseness to the 
war, he chose to employ, a»the ablest of all his.generals, to conduct it ; 
and a great number of the principal nobility and gentry flocked to the 
camp, eager to display that zeal and bravery, which the French nation 
hath often exhibited in defence of their- king and country. 

Tb^ Constable could not for some time conjecture on Theiiegetnii 
which 9ide tlie duke of Savoy intended to turn bis arms. 5«tet»n5 ^^ 
His first movements were calculated to beget a persuasion, 
that he designed to enter France by the way of Champaign ; but no 
soimer had he drs^wn the French army to that quarter, than, changing 
his route^ he marched into Picardy, and laid siege to St. Quintin. 

This town mu^t quickly have surrendered to so great a force, Anmit. 
bad it not been dejfended by the celebrated Jasper de Coligni, 
admiral of France, who made, on this occasion, a conspicuous dis- coii^!^ 
play ef those e:|traQrdinary talents which rendered him afterwards 
one of the most illustrious personages of the age. Being governor of 
thejproviaqe in which the place lay, be thought it hia duty to exert him- 
self to the utmost for its preservation ; and he forced his way into it, 
thvoagh the surrounding army, with a body of troops, which he animated 
to expose themselves to every hazard of war in its defence. Immedi- 
ately after his arrival, be expelled the Spaniards from the suburbs, and 
set tire to the houses. But he soon perceived, that, by reason of the 
neglected state of the fortifications, the garrison was still too. weak ; and 
that, witbeut a reinforcement, it wpuld be impossible to hold out long 
against so numerqus an enemy. Of this be gave immediate' intelligence 
to the Constable bis uncle, and at the same time informed him where it 
would be easiest to introduce the si^ccoui: which be requested. The 
Constable, anxious for his nephew's safety, and sensible bow necessary 
it was for the preservation of the kingdom that the duke of Savoy should 
be detained before St. Qjuiotin, appointed d'Andelot, the admiral's bro- 
ther^ to the co^smand of a select body of two thousand foot, destined for 
the relief of the besieged. A person of the name of Valpergue, well 
acquainted with the face of the country, had been sent by the adihiraU 
to serve as a guide to this reiniercement But whether be mistook his 
wayj otrthe duke of Savoy hadgot intelligence of the design, is uncer- 
taitt> D'Aadelot found the enemy prepared to receive him, and was so 
vigorously attacked, that he escaped with difficulty, after the greatest 
part of his troops had been cut to pieces. 

By this disaster the besieged were extremely dejected, and the Admi- 
ral had much occasion to exert all bis address and eloquence, to prevent 
them from abandoning themselves to despair. From a h%h tower in the 
town he could view the country round, and saw that the place was com- 
pletely invested on every side but one, where there was a marsh or 
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im. ' ' ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ places to be passed od foot, and in others too 
shallow to admit of boats. Through this marshy however, he hop^d 
that his friends might introduce a reinforcement Having concerted with 
the Constable the time and manner of potting his design in execution, h^ 
threw up the earth-in a part of the marsh, and reduced the water into a 
can^l large enoqgh to receive some small boats which he had prepare^- 
The Constable then advanced toward the lake with all his forces, and 
and gave d'Andelot an opportunity oi entering the town, with between 
four and ^ve hundred men '. But, m making his approach, the Consta- 
ble had led his army through some narrow defiles, which he must repass 
before he could put his troops in safety. His misconduct, in thus expos- 
ing his army to so great a risk in sight of an enemy so much superior, was 
quickly perceived by the duke of Savoy : and a council of war was imme- 
diateiy called to consider of the measures proper to be pursued. Many 
of the officers thought that the Constable should be suffered to retire ; 
but count Egmont, general of the horse, whom Philip afterwards used so 
ungratefully, maintained with warmth < , that it was practicable to attack 
him in his retreat with the highest probability of success. The duke of 
Savoy approved of the plan of attack which the Count proposed, and 
ccnnmitted the execution of it to himself* No time was lost. Egmont 
advanced instantly at the head of the cavalry, while the Duke hastened 
forward with the infantry to support him ; and finding the enemy unpre- 
pared for their defence, he dooa threw them into disorder. The Con- 
stable exerted himself strenuously to retrieve his error ; but count Eg- 
mont, seconded by the infantry^ with the general at their bead, advanced 
with such impetuosity, that the Constable found it impossible to recover 
his troops from the confusion into which they had been thrown. Per- 
ceiving that' the fortune of the battle was irretdevable, and stung with 
the consciousness of the imprudence of which he had been guilty, he 
rushed into the midst of the enemy, and seemed determined not to sur- 
vive the reproach in which his rashness had involved him. He was dan- 
gerously wounded, and would have fallen in -the field, as he desired ; but, 
being personally known to some Flemish officers, he waa by them rescu- 
ed from the soldiers and taken prisoner. His army was en 
^te^itoHJh ^p^iy broken. Three thousand men were killed on the ^t, 
and four thousand taken ^prisoners ; among whom, besides^the 
Constable and his two sons, there were many persons of distinction, and 
several of the first nobility in France. On the side of the victors only 
eighty men wece killed ; a certain proof that the attack had been conduct- 
ed with no less prudence than intrepidity. 

Philip, although a slave to the lust of power, yet unambitious of mili- 
tary glory, remained at Cambray till intelligence was brought him of the 
victory. He then entered the camp with great pomp, and when the 
duke of Savoy and count Egmont approached him, he received them in 
the most gracious nianner, and expressed his gratitude for the important 
service they had performed, with a degree of fiensibility and joy which 
he was seldom accustomed to discover ^. His conduct on this occasion 
was in another respect more agreeable to bis character. In memory of 
the battle, he vowed to consecrate a palace, a church, and a monastery, 

• Lftbonreur additions, &c. p. 575. 
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to St. Laarence, because it was od the anniversarj of that Saint that 
he had obtained the victory. He afterwank religiously fulfilled his **"* 
▼oW by building the fiscurial ; for which he reserved immense sums, 
notwithstanding the difficulties in which, through his expensive wars, he 
was almost continually involved. 

The battle of St. Quintin might have been attended with the 
most important consequences, if Philip had complied wkh the ^S^^^ 
advice of some of his general officers, who exhorted him to tin. *^ 
lead his army without delay into the heart of France. But 
this measure was too bold to be relished by a prince like Philip, whose 
caution often bordered on timidity. He gave orders to proceed in the 
siege of St. Qjaintin ; saying, that it would be dangerous to leave so 
strong a place behind mm in the hands of the enemy, and that every 
army that ventured to penetrate into powerful a kingdom, iike that of- 
France, ought first to secure their retreat. His officers were the more 
easily reconciled to these orders, as they believed it impossible for the 
besieged to hold out above a few days longer. But they were disappoint- 
ed in their expectations by the skill and intrepidity of the Admiral ; 
who, in order to save his country, and retard the progress of the Spanish 
arms, had resolved to bury himself in the ruins of the place, rather than 
agree to a surrender. He inspired the garrison with the same generous 
resolution ; and though the fortifications were weak and ruinous, he 
withstood all the vigorous and skilful efforts of the duke of Savoy, till the 
seventeenth day after the renewal of the siege, when the town was as- 
saulted in eleven different places at one time, and both the Admiral and 
his brother, after a brave and obstinate defence, were taken prisoners oa 
tiie breach. During the assault, Philip shewed himself to his troops in 
cj!)&plete armour ; and this was the only time in his life in which he was 
ever seen in a military dress. He allowed his army to plunder the town, 
as a reward of their labours ; but gave strict orders to preserve the 
churches and the relics of the tutelary saint. 

. In the mean time Henry's ministers, who had been overwhelmed with 
consternation, employed to the best advantage the leisure which the Ad- 
niiraPs heroic bravery afibrded them. They levied forces in every 
quarter of the kingdom, gathered together the remains of the vanquished 
army^ sent for the troops which served in Piedmont under the mareschal 
de Brissac, and recalled the duke of Guise, in a few weeks the whole 
eastern frontier was in a posture of defence, and an army collected in 
Picardy under the duke of Neveres, able to make head against the 
enemy. Philip then perceived that he had suffered the only opportuni- 
ty to escape which he would probably ever have, of penetrating into 
France, and seizing the capital unprepared. He was now under a neces- 
sity of being satisfied with employing his troops in enterprises* of less 
splendour and importance ; and the only fruit ai his victory at St. Qjoin- 
tiu was, the taking of the inconsiderable towns of Gatelet, Ham, and 
Noyon ; after which, he dismissed a great part of his army, sent home 
his English forces, &nd retired himself to Brussels ^ 

The recalling of the duke of Guise from Italy rendered 
it necessary for the Pope, though exceedingly relactant> to ^^,,S^: 
apply for peace ; to which Philip readily consented upon lipaadthePop^. 
much more moderate terms than could have been expected, 

X Thaanua ayi, that the English and Spaniards quarrelled after the battle. Sad that itfis 
vas the reaioii why PhiKp so hastily broke tip his camp. Lib. xix. p. 660. 
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considering that Paul was now entirely at his Bierej, and that no 
^^"' enemy remained in Italy able to withstand hi* power. The same mo- 
tives,whether religious or political, that made himsoaverseto eoteringioto 
this war with the Pontifi^ determined him to have it brooght as soon as pos- 
sible to a conclusion. Almost the only condition which he required was, 
that Paul should observe a strict neutrality between France and Spain. 
All the ecclesiastical towns which had been taken were restored ; and 
orders sent to the duke of Alva to go to Rome, and supplicate the Pope^s 
forgiveness, both in his own name and that of his masteir, for their crime 
of invading the sacred possessions of the church* Jn these conditions, 
and in the manner in which they were fulfilled^ Paul appeared as if his 
arms had been victorious ; and Philip, as if he had beeor humbled and 
overcome. Such Was the reverence which the latter either fck in reali- 
ty for the Holy See^ or thought it necessary to affect, in order to pro- 
mote his ambitious designs v. 

In this manner did Philip put a period to the war with the 
^J^ sovereign Pontiff ; but that with Henry still continued, Tbk 
ntrns ftom princc, conscious of his incitpacity, and sensible that an e««r- 
** ^' tion of the highest abilities was necessary in the present criti- 

cal situation of his affairs, transfert-ed ahnost his Whole authority to 
the duke of Guise, and created him viceroy of France, under the name 
of Lieutenant General of the kingdom. The French nation knew how 
much the ambition of this nobleman hStd contributed to invol^re them 
in their present calamities ; nor were they ignorant how unsnccessfiil 
his attempts in Italy had been dgaiinst the sagacity and skill of Alva; 
yet so splendid were his accomplishments, and to so great a height 
in the general esteem had his spirited defence of Metz against the. 
Emperor exalted him, that his arrival diffused universal joy, and ronS- 
ed the nation from that despondency into which it had been cast by 

the late disaster at St. Qjuintin. He quickly shewed that hk 

1558. countrymen were not mistaken in the opinion which they 

siweol^ik- entertained of his abilities. The ordinary season for action 

Uis. ^ was over, and the enemy had gone into winter quarfers, tHien 

he took the field, at the head of an army which he had col* 
lected with the utmost secrecy and dispatch. TJbe eyes of all Europe 
were directed towards him, and Philip attended to his motions with much 
anxiety ; never doubting that he intended to fall either upon St. Quin- 
tin, or some of the frontier towns of the Netherlands. It soon appeared 
that he meditated an attack, by which the intet^sts of Philip's allies 
would be more affected than his own, but in the success of which France 
was more deeply interested than even in the recoveiry et St, Qjaintin. 
For more than two hundred years the town of Calais had remained in 
the bands of the English ; and as it served for a key by which they could 
at all times open an entrance for their armies into France, it had been 
ever deemed one of their most valuable possessions. The French mo- 
narchs were fully sensible of the dishonour, as well as of the danger, 
which attended the suffering a rival nation to possess a place of so much 
importance in their dominions. But in those days, when the art of at'- 
tacking towns was little known, Calais was regarded as impregnable. 
Nor had any of the French Kings, ev^n in the height of prosperity, 
ever thought of laying siege to it. They were ignorant of the means of 
taking it by storm, and they could not reduce it by blockade ; while the 

y Thuairas. Sammonte, q. 10. . 
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English could easily farnish it by sea with fresh troops, stores, 
and proTisions. Bat a plan of attack, which had never occurred 
to any person, was discovered by the fruitful genius of the Admiral de 
Coligni, and by him had been suggested to the duke of Guise. 

in order to carry this plan into execution, and thereby to redeem the 
Bation from what had ever been considered as reproachful and ignomi- 
oious. Guise put his troops in motion long before the usual season for ac- 
tion had arrived. He judged wisely iti making choice of the rigour of 
winter for beginning his enterprise ; for besides that the enemy had no 
army in the field at this time to disturb his operations, he knew that the 
Queen of England and her ministers had, from a principle of ill-judged 
ceconomy, been accustomed to dismiss a great part of the garrison in the 
end of autumn, and to trust, for the security of the place, to the marshy 
ground on the land-side, by which, they believed, that, in winter, all ac- 
cess to it would be rendered impracticable. 

But the briskness of the duke of Guise's approaches soon convinced the 
governor, lord Wentworth, how little reason there was for this imprudent 
confidence. Wentworth represented to the English ministry, the neces- 
sity of sending him an immediate reinforcement. He acquainted them, 
that he had not above one-fourth of the number requisite to defend the 
works ; and that, with the present garrison, it was impossible to prevent 
the place from falling quickly into the hands of the. enemy. Had Mary's 
miaisters been ever so desirous of complying with his request, it would 
not haFe availed him. Guise was sensible that the success of his enter- 
prise depended on his conducting it with expedition. He pushed forward 
all the operations of the siege with extraordinary vigour, and although 
it is acknowledged that the governor and garrison acquitted themselves 
with honour, yet he reduced them to the necessity of capitulating on the 
eighth day after his arrival^ . He then laid siege to Guisnes 
and Ham, which he subdued with great facility ; and thus, JimiuT sth. 
in less than four weeks^ he expelled the English from all those 
possessions on the continent which they had enjoyed since the time of 
Edward the Third, and in the acquisition of which that victorious prince 
had, after the battle of Cressy, employed a numerous army for near a 
^welveoKMath. 

The remaining part of winter was spent in preparing for 
the next campaign : and, on the part ef the French, prepa- JJj ^^tP" 
rations were carried on with the utmost diligence, not only in o^iie. *" 
France but in Germany, where forces were levied to the 
amount of four thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot. These troops 
the duke of Guise received in Lorrain ; and then he marched with his 
whole forces united, and invested Thionville, a city of great importance 
in the province of Luxembui^. The garrison which consisted of eigh- 
teen hundred men, made a vigorous defence ; but as the vigilance of 
Guise rendered all attempts to introduce supplies impracticable, they 
were soon obliged to capitulate. 

While the duke of Guise was thus employed in Luxemburgh, 
the mareschal de Thermes, an old experienced commander, J*^^ 
11^0 had been appointed governor of Calaiii, having collected an linei. 
army of ten thousand foot and fiileen hundred horse, invaded 
Flanders, took and destroyed Dunkirk, together with some other places of 

2 Thuanus, 1. 2(0. Van MetereD, p. 18. Cartels Hist of EnKtand, 
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IMnaller note, and penetrated as far as Newport, laying waste the 
*"'* country with fire and sword. Philip sent count Egmont, with an 
army superior in number, to oppose him. On the Count's approach, De 
Thermes retired hastily towards Gravelines, intending to continue his 
march to Calais, along the shore, without risking a battle. But the impet- 
uosity and ardor of count Egmont, who advanced towards him with great 
rapidity, put it out of his power to execute this design. His men too were 
loaded with the spoil of the ravaged country, which, whilst it retarded 
their march, contributed not a little to accelerate the progress of the 
enemy. He had time, however, to repass the river Aa ; but finding it 
impossible any longer to ayoid an engagement, he drew up his army 
advantageoxisly on a plain, where the enemy could not attack him but in 
front, nor arail themselves of the superiority of their number. He placed 
his carriages with the baggage and plunder on the south, and had the sea 
upon the north, and the tnouth of the Aa behind him In this posture 
he waited for the enemy ; and being fully prepared for their reception, 
he made considerable havoc among them with his artillery as they ad- 
vanced. This served only to quicken the approach of the Flemings, and 
to bring on the sooner a close fight, in which almost every part of both 
armies was engaged, troop with troop, and man with man. The French 
were rendered desperate hy their situation in an enemy's country, where 
they could not escape without conquering ; and the Flemings were ani- 
mated, partly by revenge for the outrages that had been committed by 
the enemy, and partly by the desire of recovering the spoil which they 
had carried off. The battle was obstinate and bloody, and the issue re* 
mained for some time doubtful. It would probably have been sooner de- 
cided, if the Germans in count Egmont's army had shewn an equal re- 
gard with the Flemings to the exhortations and example of their general, 
who not only acted the part of a prudent commander, but often mingled 
with the. foremost combatants, and gave conspicuous proofs of the most 
heroic valour. The French, however, still maintained their ground, find 
seemed resolved either on death or victory ; when, fortunately for count 
Egmont, some English ships of war, which happened to be cruising upon 
the coast, perceiving the sniojce, and conjecturing the occasion of it, en- 
tered the river, and began to discharge their guns upon the French army. 
Although they did not approach near enough to do much execution, yet 
so unexpected an event, in the time of battle, could not fail to produce 
an alarm even in the most resolute, and it threw the cavalry into confu- 
sion. Count Egmont improved, with great dexterity, the advantage which 
was thus presented to him ; and pushing forward with all his force, he 
broke their ranks and dispersed them. The infantry intimidated, turned 
their backs and fled. Near two thousand veteran troops ^ere slain on 
the field pf battle. Many were drowned in the river ; and some were 
killed by the peasants, in revenge for the devastation of their country. 
A sn^all number only made their escape. The mareschal De Thermes, 
who was grievously wounded, and several other persons of distinction, 
besides three thousand common soldiers, were taken prisoners. All the 
artillery and baggage fell into the hands of the victors ; whose loss did 
not exceed four hundred men \ 

Philip was now at liberty to employ all his forces united against the 
duke of Guise. Having almost exhausted his finances by the extraordi- 
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nary effort which he made in the first campaign, and having found it 
impossible to draw any considerable supplies from England, it was *' 
late in the season before he could assemble an army of sufficient strength. 
But after the mareschal De Thermes was defeated, and count £gmont's 
victorious troops were combined with those under the duke of Savoy, 
the armies of the two monarchs were nearly a match for one another, 
and consisted, each of them, of more than forty thousand men. 

They came in sight of each other, upon the borders of Pi- 
cardy, where the duke of Savoy pitched his camp near Dour- ^^^^jS 
lens, and the duke of Guise in the neighbourhood of Pierre- Hen^. 
pont. ^ Both Kings discovered that anxiety which it was natu- 
ral for them to feel in their present critical situation ; and though they 
placed entire confidence in their generals, they could not be at ease while 
they remained at a distance from the scene of action, and therefore they 
repaired* each of them, to his respective camp Many skirmishes hap- 
pened with various success. But it soon appeared that neither of the two 
monarchs was inclined to risk a general engagement. The principal 
strength of both armies consisted in their German forces, and it was aj>- 
prehended that, if either of the two armies were defeated, the victors as 
well as the vanquished would be exposed to the injuries and insults of 
the foreign troops **. 

Besides this consideration, by which both parties were alike 
affected, there were other motives peculiar to each. Henry 7^J^ 
had, from his late misfortunes, learned a degree of caution, 
which nature had not bestowed on him. He dreaded the event of ano- 
ther battle, in which he must encounter the same generals by whom his 
troops bad been already twice conquered ; and considered that, after his 
^defeat at St. Qjaintin, it had been owing to the remissness or misconduct 
of the enemy, more than to his own strength that his capital had not been 
taken, and his kingdom over-run, Philip, on the other hand, was, in all 
military affairs, cautious to excess ; and chose rather to accomplish his 
designs by political negociation,. in which he judged for himself, than by 
the operations of war, in which he depended on the abilities of others'. 
Far from being elated with the success which had hitherto accompanied 
liis arms, he was now as desirous of peace, as he had been before averse 
to entering into the war. This is not to be ascribed either to his modera- 
tion, or his freedom from the ambition of extending his power and terri- 
tories. Noprince ever gave more convincing proofs of his being actuat- 
ed by that ambition ; but having, as was just now hinted, found, that his 
most vigorous exertions had been necessary to assemble the forces, which 
he had brought into the field ; he dreaded, that, in case his present &rmy 
W€jre defeated, the difficulty of raising another would be insurmounta- 
ble *. His arms, indeed, had hitherto been crowned with victory ; but 
none of his generals had entered the lists on equal terms with the duke of 
Guise ; and he was justly apprehensive with regard to the issue of a biat- 
tle in which he must contend with a general so highly celebrated for his 
military genius, and whose enterprises had been so often accompanied 
with success. 

These considerations derived additional force from Philip's extreme 
impatience to return to Spain ; for which, in preference to his other do- 
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mioioim, he discovered, through his whole reign, a warm and par* 
^'**' tial affection. And his desire of going thither was increased by 
accounts which he received at this time, that the opinions of the Prote8>> 
tants had made their way into that kingdom. He dreaded the propagation 
of these opinions, and resolved, as soon as possible, to embrace this op 
jportunitj in his native country, in testifying bis zeal for the Catholic faith, 
by shewing, that he would treat those who opposed it, without mercy» 
in whatever part of his dominions they should be found. 

Such were the motives which made the contending monarcht 
^SS^ "^ desirous to put a period to the war. A negociatien had been 
peMe. begun for this purpose in the month of August, by the constable 
' Montmorenci, and William the first prince of Orange. Mont- 
morenci, who beheld with much anxiety the exaltation of the family of 
Guise, had borne his captivity with great impatience ; and in order to 
obtain his hberty, had exerted himself strenuously in removing every 
obstacle to the e^ablishment of peace. He was permitted to go to 
Paris on his parol^, to treat in person with the King. A marriage was 
concluded about that time between his son and a grand-daughter of the 
dutchess of Valentinois, and by this event, joined to the King's habitual 
attachment to him,.he recovered all his wonted influence ; and easily per- 
suaded Henry to consent to such terms of accommodation as it was Bot 
likely that Philip would reject. ^ 

Plenipotentiaries were soon afterwards named by both princes, and a 
congress, for discussing their respective claims, appointed to be held at 
the Abbey of Cercamps, not far from the place where the armies were 
encamped. The duke of Alva, the prince of Orange, Ruy Gomez de 
Sylva, Granvelle bishop of Arras, and Vigilius, president of the coun- 
cil of state at' Brussels, were nominated by Phihp ; and by Henry, &« 
Constable himself was named, the Cardinal of Lorrain, the maresehal of 
St. Andr^, Morvilliers bishop of Orange, and Aubespine the secretary of 
state. The dutchess of Lorrain, whom it highly imported, on accounttof 
the vicinity of her dominions, that the two kings should put an end to the 
war, acted with great assiduity the part of mediator between them. 

The conferences, which were opened in October, were soon after* 
wards interrupted by the death of Mary Queen of England, who ended' 
her short inglorious reign on the seventeenth of November following. 
But Elizabeth renewed the powers of the English commissioners, and the 
1559. <^<^°Sr^^' ^^ resumed in the beginning of the year one thousand 
^ve hundred and fifty nine, at Chateau Cambresis ^. 

In removing so many grounds of difference as subsisted between Philip 
and Henry, the plenipotentiaries encountered many difficulties ; but the 
Zealand activity of the Constable, added to the unlimited influence which 
he had acquired over his master, surmounted every obstacle, and toon 
brought the treaty, so far as Philip, Henry, and the duke of Savoy were 
concerned, to the desired conclusion. Nothing retarded the signing of it, 
but the determined obstinacy of the French commissioners in refusing to 
restore Calais to the Queen of England ; who, on the other hand, declar- 
ed, that she would not lay down her fiirms unless that conquest were re« 
stored. PhiUp thought himself bound in honour to sjupport the claim of 
Elizabeth ; since it was entirely on his account that the English nation 
had engaged in the war, and incurred the. loss of the place in question. 

* Porbet'i FqU VIeir, p. 1. 
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lo: a political yietr, likewise* he was desirous that Calais should 
be restored. He considered, that, in some future period, he might ^''^* 
deme advantage, as his father had sometimes done, from that facility 
which the possession of Calais gave the English of invading France. 

But the zeal which Philip discovered on this occasion in behalf of 
£lizabeth, arose principally from a very different motive. By Mary's 
death, his connexion with England had lately been dissolved, and ^e had 
formed the scheme of renewing it, by marrying Elizabeth. The duke 
of Feria, his ambassador at London, was ordered to propose the mar- 
riage, and at the same time to. acquaint the Queen, that his master would 
procure a dispensation for it from the Pope. 

Elizabeth had many motives to deter her from listening to tlus propo* 
sal^ Philip's imperious temper would alone have been a sufficient rea- 
son for rejecting it. Besides this, she knew well what apprehensions her 
sister's marriage had occasioned among the English, with regard to their 
liberty and independence ; and that her own popularity was greatly ow- 
ing to the universal joy which their deliverance from these apprehen- 
sions had excited. She considered that her marriage with Philip would 
be liable to the same objection as that of her father with Catharine of 
Arragon ; and that her accepting of the Pope's dispensation would be in 
effect to acknowledge that her mother's marriage was unlawful, and she 
herself illegitimate. By doing this she might secure to herself the pro- 
tection of Spain, and thereby hold a precarious and dependent autho- 
rity during Philip's life ; but she would forfeit for ever the favour 
of her Protestant subjects, who alone were sincerely attached to her 
person and government ; while she would throw herself on the mercy 
of the Catholics ; who, considering her as an usurper, would, on the first 
favourable opportunity of asserting the title of the Queen of Scotland, 
think it their duty to deprive her of her crown* 

While, for these reasons, Elizabeth was unalterably determined not to 
accept of Philip for a husband, she thought it prudent for some time to 
conceal her intention ; and she returned such an ambiguous, but oblige* 
ing answer to his ambassador, that Philip flattered himself with the 
hopes of success, and actually took some steps to procure a dispensation. 
As. long as there remained any foundation for these hopes, he appeared 
extremely zealous for the restitution of Calais. But when Elizabeth, 
finding herself firmly established on the throne, ventured to introduce 
certain iterations in religion, which discovered her resolution to abolish 
popery in her dominions, Philip considered this part of her conduct as a 
sufficient indication of her intentions with regard to him. Thst zeal 
with which he had at first espoused her interest, began to abate ; and the 
English plenipotentiaries dreaded that, without regard to the claim of 
their mistress, he would not delay much longer to put the finishing hand 
to his treaty with the king of France «^ 

Elizabeth at length perceived that it was in vain to hope for recover^ 
ing Calais by treaty ; and as the situation of her affairs at home render- 
ed it highly inexpedient to employ force, she wisely resolved to give it up 

5 If it is likeviie true, that be made an offer to Elizabeth, of eontinnmg the war till she 
sbbald recover -what she bad lost, upon coDdition that she too would engage to cany it on 
for a oertaiii term of years ; it would theu seem, that he gave littie reason for aeeusing bim, 
as some authors have done,'of havnig aoted ungenerously towards his English aUies» But 
as this eircumstanoe is omitted hy the principal historians, and contradiou what is said of bis 
coldness with regard to the interest of Elizabeth, I have not ventured to advanoa it as m 
undoubted fact Burnet, part ii. 38 3. 
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on the following conditions : that Henry should restore it before the 
"** end of eight years, or pay 600,000 crowns ; that foreign merchants, 
not subjects of France, should give security for the money ; that hostages 
should be delivered, till that security were procured ; and that, whether 
the money were paid or not, Elizabeth's claim should remain valid, un- 
less within the ti^e specified, she should commit hostilities against Ihe 
subjects of the If rench King. 

Towards his other allies, Philip's conduct was perfectly con- 
P«w»«»- formable to the dictates of the strictest honour. He procured 
* the restitution of Montferrat to the duke of Mantua ; of Bouil- 

lon to the bishop of Liege ; of the isle of Corsica to the Genoese ; and 
of all the towns which the French had siezed in Savoy, Piedmont, and 
Bresse, to the duke of Savoy. This peace was advantageous to him- 
self, as well as to the princes in alliance with him. He recovered Thi- 
enville, Marienburgh, Montmedi, and all the other places which had 
been taken by the French generals during the war, and acquired the 
sovereignty of the county of Charolois ^. 

In return for the many concessions made by Henry, that monarch re- 
ceived no other compensation but St. Quintin, and the two unimportant 
towns of Ham and Catelet. While his people, therefore, rejoiced at the 
conclusion of the war, which had sometimes excited in their minds the most 
dreadful apprehensiens, they complained bitterly of the inequality of the 
terms of peace, and were highly exasperated against the constable ; who, 
in order to accomplish his private views, had abused the too easy temper 
of his master, and made a sacrifice of the interests and the honour of 
France. Montmorenci durst not have counselled Henry to consent to 
such disadvantageous terms, had he not devised the expedient of giving 
Elizabeth, Henry's eldest daughter, in marriage to Philip, and Margaret, 
his sister, to the'duke of Savoy. These marriages served, in some naea- 
Aure, as an excuse for the ample concessions made to th^se two princes ; 
since honourable settlements were thereby obtained for the daughter 
and sister of the King. 

Amidst that attention which Philip and Henry bestowed in this treaty, 
on their political and civil interests, religion was not forgotten. They 
bound themselves mutually to maintain the Catholic faith in their do- 
minions ; and to procure s the convocation of a general council^ for 
suppressing heresy, and restoring tranquillity to the church. 

It is not to be doubted that Henry would have fulfilled this 
D«|th of article of the treaty with the same exactness which he observed 

^' in executing the other articles ; but a sudden period was put to 
his life, in a few months afler the peace was signed, by an accident which 
happened in the time of the rejoicings celebrated on account of his sister's 
marriage. Having entered the Hsts at a tournament with the count of 
Montgomery, captain of his guards, the count's lance broke on Hen- 
ry's corslet, and a splinter of it having pierced his right eye, inflicted a 
wound, of which he died in a kw days, at the age of forty. 

This melancholy event made no alteration with respect to the treaty 
of peace. The duke of Alva had some tim^ before espoused Elizabeth, 
in his master's name ; and Margaret's marriage with Emma^nuel was 
celebrated privately in a chapel of the palace* 

f Meteren, p. 24. GuicGiarduii» lib* iii' 
f Fftdre Paolo Hiit lib. t. 
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The courtiers and the people of France were affected vari- 1559. 
ously by Henry's death. The Constable lost thereby all the fruits state ©r 
©f his late intrigues, and was soon afterwards obliged to retire ^'*"'** 
from court, and to resign that power which he had shewn himself so 
solicitous to attain, into the hands of his enemies. 

The young King, Francis the Second, a prince equally weak . 

in body and in mind, was entirely governed by his wife, the cele- '*"*'* 
brated Mary Queen of Scots ; who was blindly deyoted to her uncles, the 
cardinal of Lorrain and the duke of Guise These two men engrossed 
alniost the whole administration of the kingdom ; admitting only the 
Queen-mother to a share of it, from their knowledge of her ambitious, 
intriguing spirit, and the dread which they entertained of her influence, 
as a mother, oirer the feeble mind of Francis. They shewed no mode- 
ration in the exercise of the power which they had usurped ; but seized 
on every advantage for themselves, and laid hold of every opportunity to 
humble and mortify their adversaries. The princes of the blood, with 
Lewis prince of Cond^ at their head, bore with extreme impatience the 
insignificance to which they were reduced ; and resolved to embrace the 
first occasion that should offer, to vindicate their right to that share in 
the management of affairs, to which they thought themselves entitled by 
their birth, and the ancient practice of the realm 1. 

While the great men in France were thus animated against each other 
by considerations of a political nature, the people were violently agitat- 
ed, and their minds inflamed by religious controversies. Under the 
reign of Henry^ the Calvinists had suffered the most cruel persecution ; 
yet they had multiplied exceedingly during that period in every quarter 
of the kingdom. The duke of Guise and the cardinal of Lorrain kept 
alive the flames of persecution against them, and on all occasions appear* 
ed intent on their destruction. This alone would have determined the 
prince of Cond^ and his adherents to espouse the Protestant cause ; for 
even.altjiough we should not believe that the chiefs in either party were 
sincere in their religious profession, yet it cannot be supposed they would 
have failed to embrace so specious a pretext as the differences in reli- 
gioi;^ afforded them to palliate their conduct. The prince of Cond^ would 
instantly have had recourse to arms, if the Admiral, more prudent and 
sagacious, had not prevailed on him to suspend his resolution till a more 
favourable juncture ; but it was impossible that passions so violent as 
those by which both parties were impelled, could be kept long under re- 
straint ; and to every person capable of reflecting on what he saw pass- 
ing before him, it was apparent that the nation was upon the eve of a 
civil war. 

France has in no period produced a more remarkable assemblage of 
great men than in the present and the succeeding reigns ; and had there 
be^n a prince upon the throne possessed of abilities sufficient to control 
their inordinate ambition, the French nation might have much sooner 
reached that degree of greatness and prosperity, which it attained to- 
wards the conclusion of the following century : but this mighty kingdom^ 
possessed of every advantage which nature bestows, became a scene of 
devastation and misery for almost forty years, through the mis^pphcation 
of those very talents, which, if they had been properly employed, would 
have rendered it prosperous and happy. 

' 1 Dayila, Castelnau ab initio, & Additions anx'Memdires de Castelnau. 
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US9, Nothing could be more desirable to Philip than this confiision, 
and the debility consequent upon it, in that nation, from which alone 
be had reason to expect opposition to his designs. It left him at liberty 
to pursue whatever measures he should think proper for the confirma- 
tion and increase of his power in Spain, Italy, and the Netherlands ; and 
it gave no small reason to the other European powers to apprehend, that 
France itself would fall under the Spanish yoke. 

in Italy, the state of affairs was no less favourable to Philip's 
fST^ views, than in France. He was now the sole and undisputed so- 
^' vereign of the dutchy of Milan, and the kingdom of Naples and 
Sicily. His inveterate enemy, Paul the Fourth, was lately dead ; and 
Pius the Fourth, who was no less devoted to his intelrest than Paul had 
been adverse, ^as raised to the papal throne. The republic of Genoa, 
the dukes of Savoy, Mantua, Tuscany, and Parma, were his allies, whom 
he had bound to his interest by the strongest ties ; the three first, by 
procuring for them the restitution of their dominions from the French 
King ; the fourth, by granting him the investiture of Sienna' ; and the 
last, by ceding to him the city of Placentia and its territory. 

After the conclusion of the peace, nothing remained to render Philip 
uneasy, either in his own dominions, or in the neighbouring kingdoms, but 
the progress which the reformers had made, and were still making, in 
almost every country in Europe. From Germany and Switzerland, 
where the Reformation took its rise, it had spread with the most astonish- 
ing rapidity. It had become the established religion, not only in several 
of the considerable provinces and free cities in Germany and the cantons 
in Switzerland, but likewise in the kingdoms of England, Scotland, Swe- 
den, and Denmark ; and in some of those states where the ancient reli- 
gion still maintained its ground, the Protestants were grown so numerous 
as to be extremely formidable to their opponents. 

From the constant intercourse which subsists between Germany and 
the Netherlands, it was impossible but the new opinions must have been 
early propagated from the former to the latter ; and accordingly, in the 
month of May 1521, the Emperor Charles had published an edict, in 
which all the penalties of high treason were pronounced against those 
who should be found guilty of holding any of Luther's tenets ; or of re- 
publishing, or vending any books written by him or his followers. In the 
execution of this edict, which Charles from time to time renewed, all die 
fury of persecution was exercised ; and it is affirmed by several cotem- 
porary historians, that during the reign of Charles fifty thousand of the 
inhabitants of the Low Countries were put to death on account of their 
religious principles. These principles, however, far from being extir* 
pated, were more and more diffused in the midst of those severities which 
were employed to suppress them. 

Philip was not ignorant of the progress which they had made ; and it 
gave him the greater uneasiness, because, being exceedingly desirous of 
setting out for Spain, he would be obliged to commit the business of ex- 
tirpating heresy from the Netherlands to others, whom he could not sup- 
pose possessed of the same fervent zeal against it, of which he himself 
was conscious. In order to prevent as much as possible the inconveniences 
which might arise from his absence, he had gone from his camp at Dour- 
lens to Brussels, and had been employed during the winter season in set- 
tling the government of the provinces. 
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J. HE provinces, which, on account of their situation, are 
called the Netherlands, were long governed by their respec- Anetent 
tiFe princes, under the titles of Dukes, Marquisses, or Counts. SSSeriiiidl!! 
These princes were for many years engaged in perpetual wars 
with the neighbouring powers, or with one another ; and, as they had 
frequent occasions, during these wars, to have recourse to the people for 
supplies, the cities, the nobles, and ecclesiastics, acquired, in return, se- 
veral rights and privileges, by which the provinces partook more of the 
nature of republics, than of regal governments. The supreme »autho- 
rity was lodged in the assembly of the States, which had the power of 
nG^ee^ng as often as the members thought expedient. And without the 
consent of that assembly, no war could be undertaken, no taxes could be 
imposed, no new laws enacted, no change made in the current coin, and 
no foreigners admitted into any branch of the administration. The so- 
vereignty descended according to the ordinary laws of hereditary suc- 
cession ; but no prince was allowed to enter upon the exercise of it, till 
he had solemnly sworn to observe and maintain the fundamental laws * • 

In this situation these provinces remained for several ages ; till by the 
failure of the male line in some of the reigning families, bv intermar- 
riages, and by conquests, they fell under the dominion of the house of 
Burgundy. After this event they still continued to enjoy their ancient 
privileges, and to be gioverned according to their old laws ; with this 
difference only, that whereas all criminal and civil causes had been for- 
merly determined, in the last resort, by the councils of the several pro- 
vinces, it was established, that parties might appeal from these to the 
tribunal of Mechlin ; which was instituted in order to unite the provin- 
ces more closely, and to give them more the appearance of one state. 

* Grotias de Antiq. Repub. Batav. cnp. 5. 
6 
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1559., Under the adminiatration of the Burgundian princes, and ewen 

ofSTpiS long before their accession to the sovereignty, trade and mana- 
^^^'^'' factures flourished in the Netherlands more than in anj other 
European state. No city in those days, except Venipe, possessed such 
extensive commerce as Antwerp. It was the staple, or great mart of all 
the northern nations. Bruges was little inferior. Arras was famous for 
tapestries, which still retain the name of that place. In the city of Ghent 
there Were many thousand artificers employed in the woollen manufac- 
ture, long before the art was known to the Ei^lish, from whom the wool 
was purchased by the industrious Flemings. 

^^ For this prosperity the inhabitants of the Netherlands were, 

° *^ in a great measure, indebted to the nature and situation of 
their country ; which, as it lies in the centre of Europe, commanding 
the entrance and navigation of several of the great rivers of Germany, 
and is almost every where intersected by these rivers, or by canals and 
branches of the sea, is admirably fitted both for foreign and domestic or 
inland trade. This singular advantage, however, could not have ena- 
bled the Flemings to leave the other European nations so far behind them, 
if the form of their civil government had not been peculiarly favourable 
to their exertions. The ^greatest advantages which nature affords for 
improvement in the arts of hfe, may be rendered useless to the peo- 
ple who possess them, by an injudicious, or tyrannical and oppressive 
exercise of the civil power. And universal experience proves, how 
vain it is to expect that men will apply themselves with vigour to com- 
mercial pursuits, where their persons are insecure, or where the fruits of 
their industry may be seized by the rapacious hand of a despotic prince* 
But happily for the inhabitants of the Low Countries, the sovereigns of 
the several provinces (unable, perhaps, from the small extent of th«ir 
dominions, to execute any plan of tyranny against the people) were, 
at a very early period, induced to give their consent and sanction to the 
above-mentioned system of fundamental laws ; by which, although their 
prerogative was abridged, yet their power and resources were greatly 
augmented, through that prosperity which their moderate government 
had enabled their subjects to attain. 

The sovereignty of these flourishing provinces passed from the fami- 
ly of Burgundy into that of Austria^ by the marriage of Mary, daughter 
of Charles the Bold, and sole heiress of his dominions^ with Maximilian, 
son of Frederick the Third, emperor of Germany. This marriage was 
set on foot and concluded by the Flemings themselves, who, agreeably 
to their free maxims of government, assumed the direction of the cod> 
duet of their princes in this matter, which so nearly concerned their 
prosperity and safety. 

Lewis the Eleventh of France had demanded her for his son the dau- 
phin ; whilst he most impolitically gave offence to the Slates, hj seising 
upon Burgundy and Picardy as fiefs of the kingdom of France. This 
imprudent step, and the death of the bishop of Liege, uncle of Mary, 
and a partisan of Lewis, determined the Flemings in their choice. 
They judged wisely, that their liberty would be safer in the hands of 
Maximilian, whose hereditary dominions were small, and lay at a distance 
from them* than in those of a neighbouring prince so powerful as Lewis, 
who, in all his conduct, had discovered so much injustice and rapacity. 
. The Flemings shewed the same laudable jealousy of their privileges 
after Maximilian's marriage with their princess, which had influenced 
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tbem in their choice of him for her hotbtiiid. About four years after ^^^ 
her marriage, Mary died of a bruise which she received by a &H from 
horseback, when she was big with child. Maximiiian, ander the name 
of tutor to his son Phihp, assumed the reins of gOFernmeDt The 
Fle^ngs considered his coodact as an iQcroachmeat on their rights, and 
refused to acknowledge his authority, till the States had ordained that 
he should be admitted as governor, only for a limited time, and upon con- 
ditions which they required he ehould take an oath to fulfil. 

He did not observe these conditions so exactly as they expected. They 
complained of his conferring offices upon Borgundians and Germaps. 
They were grievously offended with him for introducing foreign troops 
into the provinces, and apprehended that he had formed a design against 
their liberty. After he was elected king of the Romans, their suspicions 
arose to so great a he%ht, that, upon his entering the city of Bruges with 
a numerous train of attendants, tlie inhabitants ran to arms, surrounded 
him in the market-place, seized his person, and confined him in the cas- 
tle, where they kept him prisoner for several months. The Pope and 
Emperor interposed in his behalf, but could not obtain his liberty, till he 
had given security with regard to the several particulars on account of 
which they had taken offence. 

Of the same jealous attention to their liberty the Flemings 
gave proofs during the administration of Maximilian's success- Charles v. 
ors. Under that of his grandson Charles V. they had real 
groand of uneasiness. Charles might have easily subdued them, if he 
had been inclined to use his power so ungenerously, and his arbitrary 
temper had sufficiently appeared in his government of Spain and Ger- 
many ; in both which countries he had tranipled on all those rights of 
the people, which had been long esteemed the most inviolable. On se- 
veral occasions he had introduced foreign troops into the Low Countries ; 
and it has been ass^ted ^, that he once deliberated whether he should 
employ them in establishing in the provinces the same sort of arbitrary 
government which subsisted in his Spanish and Italian dominions. 

But Charles was bom in the Netherlands, and had passed 
there the pleasantest of his younger days. He loved the peo- ^.^'''*^' 
ple» and was fond of their manners ; which resembled his own, 
and were not so reserved and stately as those of the Spaniards. From 
taste and early attachment he kept them always about his person, and 
had bestowed on them the most important offices in his dominions. To 
his preceptor, Adrian of Utrecht, who, through his interest, was after- 
wards advanced to the papacy, he committed the government of Spain : 
and Charles de Lanoy, whom he appointed viceroy of Naples, was in- 
trusted with the management of his stairs in Italy tor several years, with 
unlimited authority. In all the wars which he carried on in Germany, 
and on the frontiers of France, he placed a particular confidence in his 
Flemish troops ; used the people, when he resided among them, with 
the most courteous familiarity, and banished from his intercourse with 
them, that form and ceremony which renders it so difficult for princes 
either to know that they are beloved, or to shew that they deserve it « . 

The Flemings entertained a grateful sense of the kindness with which 
he treated them. If we except the insurrection of the people of Ghent, 

b GrotloB, p. S. c BentiTOglio, p. 4. 
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there happened almost no disturbance in the Netherlands doring 
his reign. The States assisted him liberally in defraying the ex- 
pence of those wars in which he was almost continually engaged, and 
discovered, at all times, a warm attachment to his person. 

Charles would gladly hare transmitted to his son the affection which he 
bore towards his Flemish subjects ; and for this purpose he had, as 
above related, brought him to Flanders in his youth, in order to recon- 
cile him to the manners and customs of the people. And afterwards, 
when he himself bad resolved to retire from the world, and to leave the 
government of his dominions in the hands of Philip, he exhorted him, 
with much earnestness, to cultivate the affections of the Flemings, and 
to govern them according to those laws to which they had been so long 
accustomed, and were so strongly attached. 

But Philip could not enter into his father's views. He had 
Hu^npo-* never made any considerable stay in the Netherlands ; and 
^darbeiM- could not be fond of a people whose manners were so differ- 
ent from his own. In Spain, where he received his educa- 
tion, he had been taught the most superstitious reverence for the Holy 
See, and had imbibed the most extravagant ideas of the extent of regal 
. authority. Charles was not, in reality, less fond of power ; but in him 
ambition was, in some measure, tempered and corrected by his acquaiq* 
tance with the world ; whereas, in Philip, it was perverted and inflamed 
by the sentiments of an illiberal, cruel, gloomy superstition. 

The Flemings had long perceived and lamented the differ- 
jwtoMSfhSS! ®°c^ between the character of their late, and that of their 
present sovereign. Philip had taken the usual oath, by which 
be bound himself to maintain their privileges ; and had made them the 
strongest professions of regard and affection. But they judged of his dis- 
position towards them from bis conduct, rather than from his oath or his 
professions. They were not admitted, whilst he lived amongst them, to 
any share of his trust and confidence ; and, in violation of their funda- 
mental laws, he committed the administration of the most important 
branches of government to the bishop of Arras, a Burgundian ; or to his 
Spanish minis.ters, Ruy Gomez de Sylva, prince of Eboli, and the dukes 
of Feria and Alva ; whom the Flemings considered as enemies to their 
nation, and strenuous abettors of that despotic pqwer, to which, from the 
beginning of Philip's reign, they had suspected that he aspired. 

It was not long before be gave them convincing proof how 
Jgatnrt Ae ^®*' grounded their fears were with regard to his intentions, 
protetumtf. by the measures which he employed for extinguishing the new 
opinions in religion. These opinions had been of late diffus- 
ed through every corner of the Netherlands ; having been imported 
thither, partly by foreign merchants who came to reside there ; and 
partly by the Swiss and German troops, whom both Charles and Philip 
had employed in their wars against France ; but chiefly by the English, 
French, and German Protestants, who had fled from the persecutions 
which were carried on against them in their native countries. 

Charles had, as mentioned in the preceding book, shewn the same in- 
clination to extirpate the reformed religion in the Netherlands, which he 
had discovered id Germany ; and had, for this purpose, published seve- 
ral edicts against the Protestants ; many of whom had suffered the most 
cruel death •*. 

d II ia almott incredible that (he number of those who suffered coqld amount to50,000; 
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^reat nambers had beg^a to leare the proviiices, and to trans- 
port their families and effects to the neighbouring states. Charles 
was moved with the representation which he received of this event, 
from the regent his sister, the qoeen-dowager of Hungary. He felt for 
the calamities of the people, and he dreaded the consequences of depo- 
pulating a country from which he had often received the most effectual - 
assistance and support. 

But these considerations had no degree of influence on Philip. He 
republished the edicts, and ordered the governors and magistrates to 
carry them into rigorous execution. 

In these edicts it was enacted, that all persons who held any erro- 
neous opinion should be deprived of their offices, and degraded from 
their rank, tt was ordained, that whoever should be convicted of 
having taught heretical doctrines, or of having been present at the 
religious meetings of heretics, should, if they were men, be put to death 
by the sword ; and if women, be buried alive. Such were the punish*- 
ments denounced even against those who repented of their errors and 
forsook them ; while all who persisted in them were condemned to the 
flames. And even those who afforded shelter to heretics in their houses, 
or who omitted to give information against ^em, were subjected to 
the same penalties as heretics themselves. 

Philip was not satisfied with pubhshing and executing these 
cruel edicts. He likewise established a particular tribunal for ^^^^' 
the extirpation of heresy, which, although it was not called by 
the name Inquisition, had all the essentials of that iniquitous institu- 
tion. Persons were committed to prison upon bare suspicion, and put to 
the torture on the slightest evidence. The accused were not confronted 
with their accusers, or made acquainted with the crimes for which they 
suffered. The civil judges were not allowed to take any ^rther con- 
cern in prosecutions for heresy, than to execute the sentences which the 
inquisitors had pronounced. The possessions of the sufferers were con- 
fiscated ; and informers were encouraged, by an assurance of impunity 
in case they themselves were guilty, and by the promise of rewards * . 

It is not surprising, that the establishment of this arbitrary tribunal 
should have occasioned disquietude in the Netherlands. It had created 
disturbance even in Spain and Italy, where the people could not boast 
so much as the Flemings of their civil rights ; and had been strenuously 
opposed by many who were sincerely attached to the Catholic religion. 
In the Flemings it excited the most frightful apprehensions. They con- 
sidered it as utterly subversive of their liberty. They dreaded the ruin 
• of their commerce ; which could not subsist unless the foreign mer- 
chants, many of whom were Protestants, could reside among them with 
safety. The new opinions had been propagated throughout all the pro- 
vinces, and men knew not how far the inquisitors might extend their pow- 
er, or how great a number might be found liable to punishments that 
were denounced, not only against heretics themselves, but against all 
those who were suspected to befriend them. 

To these causes of discontent Philip added another, by in- j^^^ ^^^ 
creasing the nuiaber of bishoprics from five to seventeen, the tion or u- 
number of the provinces. This measure, which would not at '^^^' 

yet this is affirmed by several historians. Meteren calls the number ^,000. Gfotius, p. 
12. eaUs it 100,000. F. Paul, lib. ealls it 50,000. 
e Orotins Aanales, lib. i. 
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^^^ any other tine have given much o&nce, was in the present jnoc- 
ture tiQiversally dis^reeable. Oranvelle, bishop of Arras, was 
the chief adviser of it ; nor did he and the king's other counsellors scm- 
pie to acknowledge, that their intention in promoting it, was to have at 
all tines a sufficient number of persons in the Netherlands, upon whose 
zeal the king could relj for a vigorous execution of the edicts. 

The new bishops were therefore considered as so many new inquisi- 
tors. Their creation was regarded as an incroachment on the privileges 
of the provinces, and a violation, on the part of the king, of the oath 
which he had taken at his accession, to preserve the church in the condi- 
tion in which he found it. The principal nobility were particularly averse 
to this innovation, because the number of the counsellors of state was 
thereby greatly augmented, and consequently the influence of the an- 
cient members of the council was impaired, and the balanee of power 
thrown into the hands of the clergy ; who, they doubted not, would on 
all occasions shew themselves ready to support the arbitrary measures of 
the sovereign. But no sect of men exclaimed so loudly as the Monks 
and Abbots, whose opposition was inflamed by motives both of ambition 
and interest For besides that they would be obliged to yield the pre- 
cedency to the bishops, and have much less weight than hitherto in the 
assemblies of the States, it was out of their revenues that the new 
bishoprics were to be endowed. They were therefore highly incemed. 
They laboured to connect their private interest with that of the public ; 
and represented the new erection as no less pernicious to the country in 
general, than it was to their order in particular ^. 

Be»des the grievances enumerated, the Flemings complain- 
fro^^n ^^ bitterly, that in the midst of peace the provinces were filled 
^^^^ with Spanish soldiers. They had ever esteemed it one of 
their most valuable privileges, that, according to their funda- 
mental laws, no foreign troops could be brought into the Netherlands. 
Charles indeed b^d often introduced them in the course of his wars with 
France^ and with the Protestants in Germany. But the Flemings had 
been dazzled with the glory which generally attended that monarch's 
arras, and had not entertained the same jealousy of his intentions as of 
those of Philip ; who, they could not help thinking, had formed a design 
to reduce them under a despotic government ; and had, with this view, 
deferred so long the dismission of his Spanish troops. Their discontent 
was greatly increased by the insolent and rapacious behaviour of these 
troops ; which in Zealand was so intolerable, that the people actually re- 
fused to work at their dykes, saying, that they chose rather to be swal- 
lowed up by the ocean, than to remain a prey to the cruelty and avarice 
of the Spanish soldiers ff. 

Such was the state of affairs, and such the temper of the people, when 
Philip, intending to set out for Spain, was deliberating concerning a pro- 
per person to whom he might commit the government of the NetherDainds. 
He hesitated for some time between Christina the dutehess 
esi^oiPBTOa 0^ Lorrain, his cousin, and Margaret dutehess of Parma, a 
abated natural daughter of the late Emperor. The former had dis- 
tinguished herself by her prudent conduct in the government 
of Lorrain after her husband's death, and had lately acquired considera- 

f BentiToglk), lib. i. 

S These soldiers were not removed tHl the year following, when Philip had oecasicm for 
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bie reputation by her negociatioas in tlie treaty of peaee at €ha- 
teau-Cambresis. From the vkinity of Lorrain to the Low Coun- 
tries, the Flemiogs were well acqaainted wkh her character ; and, as 
they had groaned under the burden of the French War, and had now be* 
gun to taste, with gratitnde, the froits of that peace which Christina's 
wisdom bad contributed to procure for them, they were exceedingly de- 
sirous that the government of the provinces should be left in her hands. 
Bu^ Philip had good reason for the preference which he gave to the 
dutchess of Parma. The dukes of Lorrain were, from their situation, 
in some measure dependent upon the crown of France ; whereas the 
dutchy of Parma was surrounded with Philip's Italian dominioBs ^ and 
the duke and dutchess were willing to send their son, the celebrated 
Alexander Farnese prince of Parma, to the conrt of Spain ; on pretence 
of being educated there, but, in truth, as a pte<^ of that kopltoit oN- 
dienee which the dutchess engaged to yield to the king's injunctionfa m 
her government of the provinces ^ • 

As Philip did not intend to return soon to the Netherlands, he thought 
proper, before his departure, to summon a convention of the States ; 
which was accordingly held in Ghent. He was present himself, accom- 
panied by the new regent, at the first opening of that assembly ; b«t as 
he could not speak the language of the country, iie em^oyed the bishop 
of Arras to address the deputies in bis name* 

The bishop began his speech with informing them of the 
king's resolution of going to Spain, and the reasons which ren- ^"^^^n? 
dered his journey thither necessary. He expatiated on the JJ^^^ 
affection which Philip bore towards his Flemish subjects ; to 
whom his family had been so mtich indebted for that ascendant and i^ 
flaeace, which had given them possession of such extensive territories. 
His affairs in Spain, he hoped, would not detain him long ; but, in case 
they should, he promised to send his son to reside in the Netherla&da. 
In the mean time he earnestly exhorted the States to study to preserve 
the public peace ; and to this end he thought that nothing could cond>uce 
so much, as the extirpation of heresy, which, whilst it set men at variance 
with God, put anns into their hands against their civil sovereign. They 
ought therefore zealously to maintain the purity of their ancient faith, 
and for tl»s purpose, to execute with vigour the several edicts published 
for the suppression of heresy. In this, and ererj other measure, he 
hoped that they would concur cheerfoHy with the dutchess of Farma, 
whom he had appointed regent in his absence- He would leave the Ne- 
therlands, impressed with the deepest sense of that fidelity and affection 
which his subjects there had ever shewn him ; and would, as soon as 
possible, remove the foreign troops, and deliver the people from every 
other burden which the exigency of his aiairs had made it necessary 
to impoise K 

The answer of the States to this speech contained the warmest senti- 
ments of affection and loyalty. But, before the convention was dissolv- 
ed, Philip perceived that the deputies were ^r from beiog satisfied with 
every part of his admimstration. They had expected that the troops 
would have been immediately transported to Spain, and could not chs- 
cover any reason for keeping them longer in the Low Countries, but 
such as filled their minds with terror. Their suspicion that the hiqfuisi- 

k Benthroglia k Bentivoglio, p. 9. 
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tioQ was about to lie «ttaUiibe<l io the Netherlands* eerated the most 
^^^' disquieting apprehensioDS. There were some of the deputies » 4irho 
scrupled uot epeuljr to remoostrate, That the Low Countries hac) neFer 
been accuatomed to an institution of so much rigpur and seyeritj : That 
the people trembled at the very name of the Inquisition, and would £ij 
to the remotest comers of the eartih rather than submit to it : That it 
was not by fire and sword, but by the gentlest and softest remedies, that 
the evil complained of must be curbed : That as each individual had 
a habit or constitution of body peculiar to himself, so every nation had a 
peculiar temperament or character : That what might be suitable to 
Spain or Italy, would be extremely unfit for the Netherlands ; and that, 
in general, the nations in the southern parts of the world could, live 
happily under a degree of restraint which would render the northern 
nations extremely miserable ^ . 

piuKp xefbs- These and such other representations were addressed to 
wto gntify the King himself by some of the deputies, who endeavoured 
to persuade him to annul, or at least to moderate,, the edicts. 
But on this head Philip was inexorable. And when ope of his ministers 
represented, that by persisting in the execution of these edicts, he 
might kindle the seeds of rebellion, and thereby lose the sovereignty of 
the provinces ; he replied, '< That he had much rather be bo Kii^ at 
all than have heretics for his subjects^." 

His religion, which was of all superstitions the most intolerant ; bis 
temper of mind, which was naturally haughty and severe ; his pride, 
which would have been wounded by yielding to what he had repeatedly 
declared he would never yield; his engagements with the Pope,^ and 
an oath which he had taken to devote his reign to the defence of the 
Popish faith- and the extirpation of heresy ; above all, his thirst for 4e0? 
potic power, with which he considered the liberties claimed in religioiifl 
matters by the Protestants as utterly incompatible ; all these causes 
united, rendered him deaf to the remonstrances which were made to 
him, and fixed him unalterably io his resolution to execute the edicts 
with the utmost rigour. He shewed himself equally inflexible with re- 
gard to the new bishoprics ; nor would he consent at this time to with- 
draw the Spanish soldiers. In order, however, to lessen the odium 
arising from his refusal, he offered the command of these troops to the 
prince of Orange and count Egmont, the two ablest and most popular 
noblemen in the Netherlands ; the former of whom he had appointed 
governor of Holland, Zealand, and Utrecht ; and the latter of Arteis 
and Flanders. Both of them declined accepting of the offer which was 
made to them, and had the courage to declare, that they considered the 
continuance of the troops in the Low Countries, after peace had been 
established with France, as a violation of the fundamental laws of the 
constitution. 

Count Egmont, descended from the dukes of Guelderland, 
SSnt*^* and one of the most accomplished noblemen in the Nether- 
lands, having lately gained immortal honour by the victories of 
St. Quintin and Gravelines, had just ground to expect the highest re* 
wards in the power of Philip to bestow. 

1 BentiTogliOy lib. i. 
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The prince of Orange, ad well known in faistoiy by the 
name of William the First, was the representative of the wii£!^i. 
ancient and illustrious family of Nassau in Germany. From ^f^*^ ^ 
•his ancestors, one of whom had been Emperor of Germany, ""*** 
he inherited several rich possessions in the Netherlands ; and he had 
succeeded to the principality of Orange by the wHl pf Ren^ Nassau 
and Chalons, his cousin -german, in the year 1644. From that time the 
late Emperor had kept him perpetually about his person, and had early 
discovered in him all those extraordinary talents which rendered him 
afterwards one of the most illustrious personages of the age. Both he 
and Count Egmont had aspired to the regency ; and their declining to 
accept of the command of the Spanish troops was^ by some, ascribed to 
the chagrin occasioned by their disappointment". The prince of Orange, 
after dropping his own pretensions, had expressed his desire to have Sie 
regency bestowed on the dutchy of Lorrain ; and this discovery of Wil- 
liam's inclination is said to have been a principal motive with l^hilip, and 
his Spanish counsellors, for conferring it on the dutchess of Parma. 
Nor where they satisfied with thwarting him in this. He had begun and 
made some progress in a treaty of marriage with one of the princesses 
of Lorrain. In this measure likewise they opposed him, from an ap- 
prehension, it was pretended, that so close a connexion with a family 
of so great influence, and whose territories lay so near the Netherlands, 
would give him an accession of power that might be dangerous in the 
hands of a person whose loyalty there was reason to suspect. 

It does not however appear, that, before the assembly of the 
States, Philip had any just ground for his suspicions of William's Phag»a*^ 
conduct ; and there is only one circumstance recorded to which {{^^''l^ 
they can be ascribed. The prince having been sent to France ™ °** 
as an hostage for the execution of some articles of the peace of Cha- 
teau^Cambresis, had, during his residence there, discovered a scheme 
formed by the French and the Spanish monarchs for the extirpation of 
the Protestants. This scheme he had communicated to such of his 
friends in the Netherlands as had embraced the reformed religion, and 
from that time the King ceased to treat him with his w#nted confidence ». 

Bat we find a still more satisfactory account of Philip's alienation from 
the Prince, in the jealousy of Granvelle and the Spanish ministers. 
From his early youth William had been considered as a principal favour- 
ite of th'e late Emperor, who had on all occasions distinguished him with 
peculiar marks of his esteem. Charles used to communicate to him his 
most secret counsels, and had been heard to declare, that the Prince, 
though scarcely arrived at the years of manhood, had often su^ested 
expedients to him that were of great advantage to his affairs. William 
was in the twenty-third year of his ag« when Charles resigned his do« 
minions, yet he had already received several public proofs of the Em- 
peror's attachment. Not to mention his making choice of him to sup- 
port him in that august assembly in which he resigned his dominions, 
or his bestowing on him, in preference to his other courtiers, the hon- 
our of carrying the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand ; he had 
appointed him commander in chief of his army, in the absence of the 
duke of Savoy, when the Prince was only two and twenty years oW. 

■ n Ferreras, torn. ix. Grotias, p. 4—9. -' 
o BentiToe^Uo^ p. ^ Thatinasj tpm. i. lib. xzu. sect* 10. 
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AgMUitt tins Qieasar^ all his counsellon bad remonstrated, and had 
"**' represented to him the superior character of the French generals, 
the duke de Nevers, and the admiral de Coligni. But Charles adhered 
to his choice, and had po reason afterwards to repent of it. William 
not only sa^ed the troops while the? were under his conunand from sus- 
taining any misfortune or calamity, hut fortified Charlemont and Philip* 
ville, and thereby secured the frontier of the Netherlands, in spite of 
the most Yigoi;ou8 efforts which the enemy could make to prevent him. 
This uncommon degree of attachment that was shewn him by the father, 
was the real cause of the coldness with which he was treated by the son. 
Granvelle and the Spanish ministers were envious of his rising greatness, 
and took ^very opportunity to inspire Philip with suspicions of his de- 
signs, and an aversion to his character. Philip was confirmed in his sus- 
picions by William's refusing to accept of the command of the troops ; 
and saw that neither he, nor count Egmont, who likewise declined accept- 
ing it, wer€ persons oii whoip he could depend for executing the plan 
which he had formed for establishing despotism in the provinces. 

He left them, however, in possession of the several governments te 
which they had been appointed, and.still allowed them to hold their pla- 
ces as formerly in the council of State. Their merit, he was sensible, 
intitled them to all the honours and offices which they enjoyed. He 
knew how extensive their influence was among the people ; and he was 
conscious they had been guilty of nothing that could justify him for re* 
moving them from their enaployments ; since, even when their conduct 
had offended him the most, they had only exercised those rights, which, 
by the fundamental laws of the country, belonged to every inhabitimt of 
the Netherlands. 

But although Philip did not think proper to dismiss them from his ser- 
vice, he resolved that they should not have power to frustrate his inten- 
tions. And for this purpose he left, for principal counsellor to the re- 
gent, the bishop of^ Arras, whose views were entirely coincident with 
his own, and in whom, therefore, the dutchess of Parma was desired to 
repose unlimited confidence. 

Anthoi^y Perenot, bishop of Arras, so well known in the his- 
The WAop ^^ q£ 41^^ Netherlands by the name of cardinal Granvelle, 
was son to the celebrated chancellor of that name, whom the 
late Emperor had for many years intrusted with the management of his 
most important affairs. Anthony having been early initiated into busi- 
ness, had been employed by the Emperor for several years in the nicest 
political negociations, and in some of the highest departments of the 
state. He was a person of extraordinary abilities, and particularly dis- 
tinguished for his eloquence, his activity, his industry, and address. Yet 
he was extremely odious to the people whom he was left to govern, who 
considered him as the principal author of all their grievances. In the 
court of Charles, and afterwards in that of Philip, he had acquired ha* 
bits and principles not unsuitable, perhaps, to tbe minister of a despotic 
prince, but which rendered him exceedingly unfit for the government of 
4he Low Countries, where the power of the sovereign was so much li- 
mited by tbe laws. He was naturally choleric and haughty, vain, anid 
ostentatious of his credit with the king ; and, by an imperious and inte- 
rested behaviour, had disgusted many of his friends, and inflamed the re-^ 
sentment of his enemies. He was particularly obnoxious to the princi- 
pal nobility ; and, in the course of his ministry, had been instrximental 
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in disappointing many of them in their most fayoorite Tiews of ^^^ 
ambition and interest p. 

In the hands of a person so universally disliked, it could not reasona- 
bly be expected that the government would proceed smoothly. While 
Philip himself was present, the discontented nobles were overawed. 
But no sooner was that restraint removed which the king's presence im- 
posed upon them, than their ill-humour broke out with a degree of vio- 
lence tiuit drew after it the most serious and important consequences. 

P BentiTOgtio, & Stnida, fc Doro'l'Evetquey torn. I 
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Philip set sail from the Netherlands with a fleet of near se- 
venty ships, on the 20th of August, and arrived at Loredo, in phnfp** 
the province of Biscay, on the 29th. He reached the port ■rriy«n« 
ia safety, hut no sooner had he landed, than a dreadful storm ^^^^ 
arose, in which a part of his fleet was shipwrecked ; above a thousand 
men perished, and a great number of capital paintings, statues, and 
other curious works of art, were lost, which Charles had been employed 
during forty years in collecting, in Germany, Italy, and Flanders. 

Philip^ animated by a spirit similar to that which prompted him, after 
the victory of St. Quintin, to consecrate a church to St. Laurence, 
fhoaght he could not on this occasion, express his gratitude for his pre- 
servation, in a mianner more acceptable to the Deity, than by declaring 
his resolution to dedicate his life to the defence of the Catholic faith^ 
and the extirpation of heresy'. 

As the Spaniards had not for many years enjoyed the pre- 
sence of their sovereign, his arrival diflused universal joy J^^^^ 
throughout the kingdom. His administration before his thi«oecmton? 
marriage with the queen of England had procured him the 
general esteem^ and he was now more respected than ever, on account 
of the signal success with which his arms had been attended in his wars 
with France, and the moderation and equity which he had displayed in 
the peace of Chateau-Cambresis. 

Th<e proofs of afiection which he received at this time ^ . , 
from his Spanish subjects, were the stronger, because, al- ^tto 1'^^ 
though Philip seldom sufiered either joy or sorrow to ap- 
pear in his looks, his discourse, or behaviour, it was well known how 
much he was attached to his native country, mdre than to any of his other 
dominioBt ; and it was generally believed, that he intended to fix in it his 

a Father P«l, lib. V. p. W. 
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perpetual reaideoce. His manaers were suited only to those of his 
^'^* Spanish subjects; he could not, as has been already mentiooed, speak 
with facility any other laujguage but theirs, and he possessed not that cour- 
age and enterprise by which the late Emperor had been determined to un- 
dertake so many voyages and journies to the different states which were 
subject to his domifkion. The Low Countries had not, in the eyes of Phi- 
lip, those charms by which Charles ha^ been so powerfully attracted ; 
and were particularly disagreeable to him, on account of the restriction 
which their free constitution of government imposed on his authority . 

In the beginning of the reign of Charles, Spain was one of the freest 
states in Europe ; but as the nobles were bumbled, and their power 
abridged, during the arbitrary, but vigorous administration of cardinal 
Ximenes ; so the ill-concerted and unsuccessful attempt which the com- 
mons of Castile made some years afterwards, to assert their rights, serv- 
ed only to exalt the royal prerogative, which they intended to have 
circumscribed^ and to reduce the Cortes to an entire dependance on the 
crown. And although in Arragon the people still enjoyed their ancient 
privileges, yet there was tittle probability that they would ever venture 
to dispute tb^ will of their prince ; who possessed such inexhaustible re- 
sources, and could, when he pleased, employ even their own Country- 
men, the Castilians, to subdue them. But there was no circumstance 
which served more to increase Philip's partiality for Spain, and to make 
him prefer it to any of his other dominions for the place of his abode, 
than the full establishment which the court of inquisition had acquired 
in that kingdom* and the. security which this in8titi:ttion afforded h^ 
againi^ the propagation of heresy. 

This tribunal, which, although it was not the parent, hai beeh 
^uui!^ the nurse and guardian of ignorance and superstition, iii ifevei7 
kingdom into which it has been admitted, was introduced into 
Spain near a century before the present period, by Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella; and was principally intended to prevent the relapse of the Jews 
and MoorSi who had been converted* or pretended to be converted, to 
the faith of the church of Rome. Its jurisdiction was not confined to 
the Jews and Moors, but extended to all those who, in their practice or 
opinions, differed from the established church. In the united kingdoms 
of Castite and ArragOn, there were eighte^ different inquisitorial courts; 
having each of them its counsellors, termed Apostolic Inquisitors ; its 
secretaries, sergeants, and other officers; and besides these, dbere 
were twenty thmisand familiars dispersed throughout the kin^doffi. Who 
acted as spies and informerp, and were employed to apprehend all sus- 
pected persona, and to commit them for their trial, to the prisons which 
belonged to the inquisition. By these familiars, persons were seized on 
bare suspicion ; and, in contradiction to the convmon rules of la^, they 
were put to the torture, tried and condemned by the inqnisitors, without 
being confronted either with their accusers ot with the Witnesses on whose 
. evidence they were condemned. The punishments ii^fftcfed were toore 
or less dreadful^ according to the caprice and humour Of the judges. 
The unhappy victims were either strangled, or comnntted to the flames^ 
or loaded with chains and shut up in dungeon# during life. Their effects 
were confiscated, and their families stigmatized with infamy^. 

This institution was, no donbt, well calcolated to produce an unifor- 
mity of religious profession ; but it had a tendency lik^wlM to destroy 

b Mafiaaa^ltt». xxlr. e. t?i p. 197. 
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the sweets of isocia] life ; to banish sill freedom of thought and 
speech ; to disturb mea's miods with the most disquieting appro ^''*' 
hensions, and to produce the tnost iutoleraUe slavery, by. reducing per- 
sons of all ranks of life to a state of abject dependence upon priests ; 
whose integrity, were it even greater than that of other men, as in 
every false religion it is less, roust have been corrupted by the uncon- 
trolable authority which they were allowed to exercise. 

Such nearly were the sentiments which even the Spaniards entertain- 
ed of this iniquitous tribunal, at the time when it was erected * . But 
not having had experience then of its pernicious effects, and considering 
it as intended for the cliastisement of Jews and infidels, they only mur- 
mured and complained ; till, the yoke being wreathed about their necks, 
the most secret murmurings became dan^^rous, aud often fatal to those 
who uttered them. 

By this tribunal, a visible change was wrought in the tem^ 
per of the people ; and reserve, distrust, and jealousy, be- Bflb^tt orthi* 
came the distinguishing character of a Spaniard. It perpe- {j?**,35JSJcS 
tuated and confirmed the reign of ignorance and superstition, or the people. 
It inflamed the rage of bigotry ; and the cruel spectacles to 
which, in the execution of its decrees, it familiarized the people, it 
nourished in them that ferocious spirit, which, in the Netherlands and 
America, they manifested by deeds that have fixed an everlasting re- 
proach on the Spanish name. 

But these considerations could not be apprehended by Philip ; nor if 
they had been suggested to him, would they have had any influence 
upon his conduct. He had imbibed, in all its virulence, that spirit of 
^go^iy and persecution, which gaye birth to the inquisition. He re^ 
garded hereticd as the most odious of criminals ; and cCmsidered a de* 
parture in his subjects from the Roman superstition, as the most dread- 
ful calamity that could befal them. He was therefore determined to 
support the inquisitors with all his power, and he encouraged them to 
exert themselves in the exercise of their office, with the utmost diligence. 

The zeal and vigilance of these men fully corresponded to that ardour 
with which their sovereign wais inflamed ; yet so irresistible in this age 
ivaa the spirit of innovation, and so great the force of truth, that the 
opinions of the Reformers had found their way even into Spain, and 
were embraced openly by great numbers of both sexes, among whom 
^ere both priests and nuns. 

Even the archbishop of Toledo, Bartlemi di Caran^a y 
Miranda, was, from certain propositions contained in a cate- octm^' 
<?hism, which he published, suspected to haye espoused them. 
The inquisitors informed the King of the groundis of their suspicion, and 
desired to receive his instructions for their conduct. Caranza had been 
uqiversaUy respected as one of the most virtuous and learned prelates 
in Spain. Having, when provincial of the order of St. Dominique, 
been carried by Philip into England, as a person well qualified to pro- 
mote the. rc-esjtablishment of popery in that kingdom, he had labour- 
ed with so much zeal for that end, and thereby recommended himself 
so powerfully to the King, that in the year one thousand five hundred 
and fifly-scven, Philip advanced him to the primacy. His first emplofy^ 
ment after attaining this high dignity was tb administer spiritual comfort 
to the late Emperor, whpm he attended in his last distress. But the 
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^^^ memory of his merit and services was oow obliterated. Piiilip 
wrote to the Inqabitors from the Netherlands, that they must, with- 
out hesitation, proceed against the Archbishop as they would do against 
other delinquents ; and that they should not spare even his own son if 
they found him guilty of heresy. Caranza was accordingly thrown into 
prison, and his revenues were sequestrated. The propositions in his 
catechism, at which the inquisitors had taken offence, were held to be 
of a disputable nature even among the Catholics themselves. It is 
probable, however, that sentence would have been pronounced against 
him, had not the Pope interposed, and claimed an exclusive right te 
decide the cause. Philip, anxious for the honour of the holy office, 
to whose power he was desirous that no bounds should be prescribed,^ 
employed all his interest to prevail on the Pontiff^ to drop his preten- 
sions. But at last he himself yielded ; and Caranza, after having lan- 
guished in prison for six years and seVen months, was transported to 
Rome^ where he was released from confinement, but died in a few 
weeks after he was set at liberty ^ . 

An Autd. Before Philip's arrival in the city of Valladolid, an Auto-de- 
4e-f%at {6 had been celebrated, in which a great number of Protea- 
v«ut4obd, ^^^^^ were committed to the flames. There were still in the 
prisons of the inquisition more thsm thirty persons, against whom the 
same dreadful punishment had been denounced. Philip, eager 
i^Pi^ to give public proof ais early as possible of his abhorrence of 
these innovators, desired the inquisitors to fix a day for their 
execution ; and he resolved to witness it. vThe dreadful ceremony 
(more repugnant to humanity, as well as to the spirit of the Christiaft 
religion, than the most abominable sacrifices recorded in the annals of 
the Pagan world) was conducted with the greatest solemnity which the 
inquisitors could devise ; and Philip, attended by his son Don Carlos, by 
his sister, and by his courtiers and guards, sat within sight of the unhap- 
py victims. After hearing a sermon from the bishop of Zamora, he rose 
from his seat, and having drawn his sword, as a signal, that with it he 
would defend the holy faith, he took an oath administered to him by the In- 
quisitor-General; to support the inquisition and its ministers against all 
heretics and apostates, and to compel his subjects every where to yield 
obedience to its decrees. 

Among the Protestants condemned, there was a Bobleman'of the name 
of Don Carlos di Sessa, who, when the executioners were conducting him 
to the stake, called out to the King for mercy, saying, " And canst thou 
'^ thus, O King ! witness the torments of thy subjects ? save us from this 
'* cruel death ; we do not deserve it." " No," Philip sternly replied, 
" I would myself carry wood to burn my own son, were he such a 'wretch. 
»* as thou « ." After which he beheld the horrid spectacle that followed, 
with a composure and tranquillity that betokened the most unfeeling heart. 

This dreadful severity, joined with certain rigid laws, enacted to pre- 
vent the importation of Lutheran books, soon proiduced the desired effect. 
After the celebration of another Auto-de-fS^ , in which about fifty Protes- 
tants suffered, all the rest, if there were any who still remained, either 
concealed their sentiments, or made their escape into foreign parts k . 

d Ferreras, AmttB 1559 & t5d5. Gumpana, An. 1559. Miniana, lib. v. e. zi. 
e lo traen lenna para quemar a mi hijo» si fuiere tan msdo como vos» Cabrera, lib. t. g. 
ill. Miniana, L ▼. c. xi. 
f In Seyille. % MiQiana, lib. v. a. xi 
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' Philip prbceeded next to settle the civil government of the king- ^^^^ 
doih ; and, acdofding to the Spanish historians, he discovered in the 
choice of his ministers, and of the governors of towns and provinces, 
much prudence and circumspection ; of which last, an historian gives 
the following instance, that besides making diligent inquiry concerning 
the characters of the several candidates for office, he kept a register for 
his own use, in which he recorded all the vices and defects, as well as the 
virtue^ and accomplishments of each**. 

He iliight have confined his attention to objects of this nature, and have 
applied himself wholly to the internal administration of his dominions, 
had he not found it necessary to provide against the hostile intentions with 
which the Turkish Emperor, and the corsairs of Barbary, were animat- 
ed against him. 

The Ottoman empire was, in the present period, at the summit ^^^^^ 
of its glory, under the victorious Solyman ; the greatest and the Turkiib 
most enlightened of all the Sultans. In Persia, in Hungary, ^'^^^'' 
and in Africa, this heroic prince had widely extended the limits of his em- 
pire i had expelled the knights of St' John from Rhodes, which till then 
had been deemed impregnable ; had stripped the Venetians of a great 
part of their territories ; laid waste the coasts of Italy and Spain ; and 
filled all Europe with admiration of his exploits, and with the terror of 
his name. From the time of his competition with Ferdinand in Hunga- 
ry, he had regarded the princes of the house of Austria as his rivals. 
He had assisted Henry II. of Frs^nce, first against Charles, and after- 
wards against Philip ; as be had formerly assisted Francis against the 
£mperor. And in the late war, although by some accident his fleet did 
not arrive in time to act in concert with that of France, yet it came af- 
terwards under his admiral Piali, who, having landed his troops in Italy, 
and in the islands of iProchita and Minorca, put great numbers of the 
inhabitants to the sword, and carried o£f many hundred prisoners into 
slavery*. 

From an enemy so powerful and enterprising, Philip had much to ap- 
prehend. But he believed it to be inconsistent with the character of 
protector of the church, to which he aspired, to enter into any alliance 
with a prince who was the declared and irreconcileable eneihy of Chris'- 
tianity ; and therefore, far from proposing any terms of accommodation, 
lie issued orders for putting the coasts of Spain and Italy into a posture 
of defence, lest Solyman should find leisure from his other occupations 
io renew hostilities. 

But the Spanish monarch had more immediate cause of in- _/ 
quietude from the corsairs on the coast of Africa, an enemy of Barbl^* 
much more formidable than before, by the assistance which 
Solyman had afforded them ever since they acknowledged him for their 
sovereign. They consisted of Turks, Arabs, Negroes, and Moors ; the 
last of whom were partly njatiyes, and partly such as had been expelled 
from Spain in the time of Ferdinand and Isabella. They were all mea of 
barbarous manners, infiamed with the most bigoted zeal for the Mahome* 
tan religion, open foes to almost every Christian pov^er, and animated 
with a peculiar hatred against the Spaniards, who had oflen attacked 
them in their strong holds, and had long treated their brother Mahome- 

h Mi&iaiuii lib. f . c. xu > Ferrcras, ann. 1558. 
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teDS, the Moreacoes in Sp%iD» with iDhooiaDitjr. They had often 
takeo full roTenge for these iojuries* ooderthe celebrated bro- 
thers, Horuc and Hayradia Barbarossas. Their priocipal fleet was now 
commanded by another corsair, of the name of Dragat, the Barbarossa 
of his age, and not inferior to either of the two brothers in those qoali- 
fications by which they were so eminently distinguished. 

Bom in a little village in Natolia, opposite to the isle of Rhodes* 
Dngvt ^^ sprang, like the Barbarossas, from the meanest parents, Dra* 
gat had, in his yoirth, enlisted himself on board a Turkish galley, and had 
served there for some years as a common sailor. In that station he gare 
conspicnous proofs of his capacity. He seemed however to be govern- 
ed by a passion extremely different from' that ambition which is the or- 
^ary attendant upon genius, and to have no other end io view than to en- 
rich himself. But as soon as he had acquired a certain sum of money, 
he purchased a galley of his own, and began the adventurous occupation 
of a corsair, in which he became remarkable for his skill in navigation, 
his knowledge of the seas, his intrepidity, and enterprise. His charac* 
ter did not remain long unknown to Hayradin Barbarossa, who was at 
that time high admiral of the Turkish fleet. Barbarossa gladly received 
Dragut into his service, and having made him his lieutenant, he gave him 
the command of twelve of his ships of war. With this fleet Dragut did 
infinite mischief to all the European states who traded in the Mediterra- 
nean, the French only excepted, whose monarchs were in alliance with 
the Turkish Emperor. He suffered no season to pass unemployed. 
Scarcely a single Spanish or Italian ship escaped him ; and when he 
&iled in taking a sufficient nun^er of prizes, he commonly made some 
sudden descent on the coasts of Spain or Italy, plunderiog the ceuntryt 
and carrying off great numbers of the inhabitants into captivity. In 
these descents he waa generally fortunate ; but in the year 1541, hav^ 
iog landed his men in a creek in Corsica, they were scattered along the 
coast, and employed in coUecting their booty, when Juanetin Doria, the 
Wave nephew of the illustrious Andrew Doria, came upon him with a 
superior force, took nine of his ships, and compelled him to surrender^ 
When he was carried on board the admiral's galley, he could not restrain 
bis indignation, but exclaimed, ** And am I then doomed to be thus load- 
** ed wkb fetters by a beardless youth ?*' a saying which occasioned his 
meeting with harder usage than he would otherwise have received. Both 
Barbarossa and Solyman interested themselves in his behalf, and made 
tempting offers to the Genoese for his ransom. Notwithstanding which 
they detained him four years in captivity ; nor could they be persuaded 
to set him at liberty, till Barbarossa, with a hundred gallies under his 
command, appeared bef<Mre tbeir town, and threatened to lay it in ashes, 
if he were not instantly released. The Genoese found it necessary to 
comply with this request ; and Dragut, who was immediately afterwards 
furnished with a strong squadron of ships by Barbarossa, and waa now 
inflamed with redoubled hatred against aU who bore the name of Chris- 
tians, resumed his former occupation, and sought after opportunities, with 
unceasing ardor, to wreak his vengeance upon his enemies. Besides 
captures which he made at sea, he sacked and pillaged, year after year, 
innumerable villages and towns in Italy and the adjacent isles. Having 
been dispossessed by Doria of his strong sea-port of Mohedia on the 
j„^ coast of Barbary, he had ample revenge afterwards on that gal- 
lant seaman^ in an engagement off Naples, in which he took six of 
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bis ships, vritb it great nnmber of troops on board, and obliged Do* ^^^ 
ria himself, and the rest of the fleet, to fly before him. In the 
year immediatelj following he subdaed almost the whole island of Cor« 
sica, and delivered it into the hands of the French. After this, having 
made himself master o( Tripoli, he fortified that place in the strongest 
manner. From Tripoli he issued forth as often as the season would per* 
mit ; and after Philip's accession, and even after peace was concluded 
between France and Spain, he continued to practise as formerly his de« 
predations upon the coasts of Sicily, Naples, and other states which be-* 
longed to the Spanish monarchy. 

Of these hostilities Philip had received particular inform- 
ation before he left the Netherlands, and had been earnest* £Smn^ 
ly exhorted by the Sieur de la Valette, grand-master of the poUwid«iM 
knights of Malta, and the duke de Mechoa Cceli, governor of Jjf "^^^^ 
Sicily, to thbk seriously of putting an end to the innumerable 
mischiefs to which his subjects were exposed firom this active corsair, 
by sending such a force against him as might compsl him to abandon his 
retreat. Philip readily consented to this request ; and as he was in« 
formed by la Valette, that Dragut himself was absent at that time from 
Tripoli, carrying on an inland war against one of the kings in Barbary, 
be sent immediate orders to the duke de Medina Cceli, Doria, and others, 
to hasten forward the preparations necessary for the intended enterprise. 
The Pope and most of the other princes in Italy contributed their as-* 
sistance, and a fleet was assembled consisting of more than a hundred 
ships, having fourteen thousand soldiers on board. This armament, of 
Which the duke de Medina Cceli had the chief command, set sail from 
Messina in the end of October one thousand five hundred and hftj^tmtf 
and passed over to Syracuse. There it was detained by contrary winds 
for several weeks, and during that time a disease, occasioned by unwhole* 
some provisions, carried off between three and four thousand of the 
troops. Medina Coeli, however, proceeded on his voyage, still hoping 
Hiat he had force sufficient to ensure success ; and it is probable that 
be would not have been disappointed had he advanced directly and laid 
siege to Tripoli. But he thought it would facilitate the reduction of 
l^at place, to make himself master before-hand of the isle of Gerbac, 
Which lies a few miles from Tripoli, and was held by a Moorish gov- 
ernor, attached to the interest of Dragut. This island was sat>dae4 
With little difficulty ; and a castle which had been erected upon it was, 
after a feeble resistance, abandoned by the Moors, whose commander 
swore allegiance upon the Alcoran to the King of Spain. 

It was the opinion of some of the principal officers that this castle 
sbould be immediately destroyed, and that the fleet should proceed to 
Tripoli without delay. But the duke was unfortunately of a different 
opinion, and resolved not only to preserve the castle, but to strengthea 
and enlarge it In this preposterous undertaking a great deal of time 
was lost. Dragut had returned with his army from his inland expedi- 
tion ; apd he had leisure not only to provide for the security of the 
town, but to send notice to the Grand Seignior of the operations of the 
Christian fleet, which he represented might be attacked with great ad«* 
vantage in its present situation, while the commander was off his guard, 
and most of the forces were on shore. 
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Solyman embraced without hesitation the tempting opportu* 
Dcit'uSon *^'*y which was thus presented to him. He fitted out, with the 
of the sio. utmost expedition, a fleet of seventy-four gallies, put a hun- 
therl^ki^^ dred Janissaries, besides other soldiers, on board each of 
them, and gave the command to his admiral Piali, with orders 
to 'proceed in his voyage as fast as possible. The Spaniards were in- 
. formed of his approach by a Maltese frigate, and were thrown into 
great perplexity. A council of war was immediately held. Some offi- 
cers were for waiting till the enemy should arrive, and advised Medina 
to give them battle. Others, among whom was the younger Doria'^, 
whose courage was unquestionable, were of opinion, that considering 
the sickly condition of the troops, and the great diminution which they 
had undergone, they could not contend with so powerful an enemy 
without the utmost danger of a total overthrow, and therefore that 
they ought inmiediately to retire, and conduct the fleet to a place of 
safety. The duke de Medina Coeli, a man of no experience in mari- 
time afiairs, and utterly unqualified for the chai^ which he had under- 
taken, was at a loss to determine, to which oi the two measures proposed 
he should give the preference. There was a necessity for embracing 
instantly either the one or the other. Yet he balanced between them 
for some days, and still continued to make the troops work in completing 
the fortifications of the castle, till intelligence was brought him that the 
enemy were at hand, and steering directly towards the island. 

There was no time now to put the fleet into a posture of defence. 
Both the mariners and soldiers were overwhelmed with terror ; and each 
orew, without waiting for the word of command, made haste, with oars 
and sails, to escape from the impending danger. Several ships foundered 
among the flats and shallows. Others were driven back by the wind, or 
by the enemy, and wrecked upon the island. Some escaped, and parti* 
cularly those which belonged to the order of St. John, through their su* 
perior acquaintance with the coast. Above thirty were taken by th^ 
Turks; about one thousand men were killed or drowned, and five thousand 
taken prisoners. Medina Coeli, with Doria, and some other principal offi- 
cers, passed in the night through the middle of the enemy's fleet, and. ar- 
rived safe at Malta : having, before his departure, committed the charge 
of the fort of Gerba to Don Alvaro de Sand^, to whom he gave the 
strongest assurances of speedy assistance and relief. 
^ . This valiant Spaniard had very little reaison to trust to these. 

tb^^fon^f^ assurances, and could not expect to be able to hold out long 
Se'xurL, against so great a force as he knew would be employed against 
him ; especially as he was but indiflerently furnished with 
provisions, and was much more likely to find enemies than friends in the 
natives of the island. Notwithstanding these discouraging circumstan*^ 
oes, he readily undertook the arduous task assigned him ; and having 
got his garrison augmented by the crews of those ships which, in at- 
tempting to make their escape, had been driven back upon the coast, he 
prepared with great alacrity for a vigorous defence. 

Piali lost no time after his victory, but immediately landed his troops 
and began the siege. He was furnished with artillery by Dragut, who. 
brought it himself, together with some fresh forces, from Tripoli. About 

k The elder Doria was prevented from taking a part in this expedition, by the infirmi- 
ties of old age« 
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tweke thousand Turks, besides the islanders and other Moors, ^^^^ 
were employed in the siege. In their first approaches many of 
them were killed- But ^on afler their battery had been unmasked, a 
great part of the wall of the fort was laid in ruins. The besieged in 
the mean time began to suffer greatly from the heat of the season, and 
from the scarcity and unwholesomeness of the water and provisions. 
Great numbers died, and many, grown impatient under the hardships to 
which they were exposed, deserted to the enemy. By these men Piali 
was informed of the distressed condition of the garrison ; and he invited 
them to surrender, and promised to spare their lives. Don Alvaro re- 
jected this ofifer with disdain, and still persisted in the defence. But at 
length finding that his stock of provisions was almost spent, and 
liaving despaired of the relief which had been promised by SSJ.**^ ^"^^ 
Medina, he called together the garrison, which amounted now 
only to one thousand men,, and having reminded them of the glory which 
they had acquired, and informed them that they had neither bread to sup- 
port their, bodies, nor numbers to defend the fort any longer, he desired 
them to resolve, whether they would give themselves up tamely to be 
the slaves of their barbarous enemy, or imitate the example which he 
would set them, and die fighting bravely for the honour of their religioa 
and their country. The soldiers called out with one voice, '* That they 
** choiBe death rather than slavery ; and were ready to follow whereso- 
ever he should lead them." He then desired they would refresh them- 
selves with such victuals as still remained, and hold themselves in readi- 
ness to leave the fort about the middle of the night. 

At that time they set out, by the gate which looked towards the sea, and 
having passed a triple ran^art, which had been thrown up to prevent 
their sallies, they made dreadful havoc among the Turks, and had al-* 
most reached the general's tent, when they were put to a stand by the 
Janissaries. They fought long and desperately ; but at last, the whole 
Turkish camp being up in arms, they were overpowered by numbers^ 
and almost all of &em were slain. Alvaro, with two officers who had 
kept near him, forced his way through the thickest part of the enemy, 
till he reached the shore, and got on board a Spanish ship which had been 
Stranded. There he was standing at day-break, with his target in one 
hand and his sword in the other, surrounded by the Turkish soldiers, who 
would have quickly buried him under their darts, if their officers, who 
highly respected his heroic valour, had not restrained them. Having 
been urged by a Genoese renegado to lay down his arms, and assured of 
receiving a treatment suitable to his rank and merit, he at last consented 
to surrender himself to Hiali * . 

Such was the conclusion of this unfortunate enterprise ; the failure of 
which, and all the calamities which ensued, seem to have been owing 
principally to the weakness, obstinacy, and inexperience of the command- 
er in chief ; yet we do not find that Philip ever expressed any dissatis- 
faction with his conduct. He either viewed it in a different light from 
that in which it has been represented by the contemporary historians ; 
or he considered, that it would have been a tacit acknowledgment of his 
own want of discernment, to accuse, of imprudence or incapacity, a per- 

1 He was carried to Constantinople with the other prisoners, and was afterwards set at 
liberty, >y an article ia a treaty of, peace bet weea the Saltan and the Emperor of Ger- 
many. 
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j^^ son whom he had judged deserving of so great a trust. Instead 
of this, he applied himself to provide against the effects which he 
had reason to dread from the success of the Turkish arms. He could 
hardly doubt that Piali would pursue his victory, and make a descent on 
the coasts of Spain or Italy. 

The inhabitants were every where agitated with the most alarming ap- 
prehensions. Watch-towers were raised along the coast ; and the leet, 
which had lately suffered so much, was repaired with the utmost dili- 
gence. But these preparations, although they were afterwards found 
useful, were not at present necessary. Solyman having other objects of 
ambition which engrossed his attention, recalled his fleet to Constantino- 
ple, and thus delivered the Italians and Spaniards from their present 
fears". 

Philip soon afterwards received intelligence that Hascem, 
ofOn?Md ^^^ ®^ '^® celebrated Barbarossa, and viceroy of Algiers un- 
ManrquiTir. der Solyman, had formed a design upon Oran and Masarqui* 
vir, two strong forts on the coast of Barbary, which had been 
in the possession of Spain since the year one thousand five hundred and 
nine, when they were subdued by cardinal Ximenes. In order to frus- 
trate this design, a fleet of twenty-four gallies had been ordered to sail 
to Oran, for the reinforcement of the garrison ; but this fleet had been 
overtaken in the middle of its course by a dreadful storm, in which two 
and twenty of the ships were lost. 

By this accident Hascem was encouraged to proceed in his projected 
enterprise. Having persuaded several of the Mahometan princes in Bar- 
bary to assist him with their troops, he arrived in the neighbourhood of 
Oran early in the spring, with a fleet of more than thirty ships, and an 
army of an hundred thousand men. Of the two places which he intend- 
ed to attack, only Masarquivir is a sea-port, and Oran lies at the distance 
of near a league from it. With so great an army he was enabled to block 
up both places at once ; but he began his operations with the siege of 
Jtfasarquivir, which, though of greater importance by reason of its situa- 
tion, was not so strongly fortified. 

The count de Alcaudetd, the Spanish governor, who had foreseen the 
approaching storm, had provided to the utmost of his power for the se- 
curity of the places committed to his care ; and both he and his brother 
Don Martin de Cordova, to whom he committed the chief command in 
Masarquivir, were determined to hold out to the last extremity. Many 
bloody rencounters passed between the contending parties, in the sallies 
which Alcaudet^ made from Oran ; and in these the Spaniards had ge- 
nerally the advantage. Don Martin, and the troops under his command, 
gave, if possible, still stronger proofs of intrepidity in their defence of 
Masarquivir. , The walls were laid in ruins by the enemy's artiHery. 
Hascem made eleven different assaults, and his standard was raised again 
and again upon the ruins of the walls ; yet he was finally repulsed, and 
obliged, notwithstanding his numbers, to yield to the unconquerable ob- 
stinacy of the Spaniards. These brave men, however, were now sen- 
sible, that, from the want of provisions, they must ere long either throw 
aiway their lives, or submit to that odious slavery to which they knew 
that the implacable hatred of their ungenerous enemy had doomed them. 

in Cabrera, lib. t. e. t, viii. xii. xiiL Miniana, lib. T. c. zil. 
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Philip was not ignorant of the distress to which they were 
reduced ; and he had exerted bimaelf with great activity in TkJlfe' of 
making preparations for their relief. But as Masarquivir was onn^msed 
blocked up by sea as well as by land, it was necessary that Sufi! ***' 
the supplies which he had provided should be accompanied 
with a fleet superior to that of the enemy. Such a fleet he at last 
collected from Italy and the sea-ports in Spain, and gave the command of 
it to Don Francis de Meudoza, with instructions to sail for Masarquivir 
with the utmost expedition. Mendoza happily arrived in time. Having 
come unexpectedly upon Hascem's fleet, he took nine ships, and put the 
rest to flight ; and Hascem himself, who had been employed for some days 
in preparing for a new assault, perceiving the danger to which he was 
exposed from the Spanish fleet on the one hand, and the garrisons in Oraa 
and Masarquivir on the other, raised the siege precipitately, after it had 
lasted three months ; and marched o£f with all his forces to Algiers. The 
Spaniards pursued for several miles ; hut finding they were unahle to 
overtake him, they returned ; and the fleet, after reinforcing the garri- 
sons of Orao and Masarquivir, set sail for Spain, where they were re* 
ceired with great rejoicing. The count de Alcaudetd was soon after 
made viceroy of Navarre ; Don Martin received distinguished marks of 
the royal favour ; and all the officers, and even the private soldiers, 
were rewarded in proportion to their rank and merit ^ . 

During the absence of the fleet, the trade of Spain had sus- 
tained considerable prejudice from the depredations of a ce- JJl® Jp^^ 
lebrated corsair, of the name of Cara Mustapba, who, with a ucmi 4* ve- 
squadron of six or seven ships, traversed the Mediterranean i^^uSZid^ 
with unwearied activity, and made innumerable captures. His 
retreat was a fort on the African coast, called Pennon de Velez, which, 
in those days, before the invention of bombs, was reckoned almost im- 
pregnable. It is situated on a steep and rugged rock, and is inaccessi* 
ble, except by a narrow path, cut out in the rock itself; which is sepa- 
rated from the continent by a channel capable of containing about a dozen 
of those ships which were usually employed in cruizing. This rock was 
fortified, both above and below, with a wall, flanked with bastions, and 
moaQted with cannon ; and aflbrded a constant shelter and protection to 
Ihe corsairs, when pursued. From its situation near the Straits, these 
corsairs could annoy the Christians, while they themselves were exposed 
to very little danger ; and it was become an object of the most serious 
CQncem to all the Christian powers who traded in the Mediterranean, to 
wrest it from them. 

In consequence of a report which gained credit, that Solyman intend- 
ed this year to make an attack either on Spain or Italy, Philip had great- 
ly augmented his naval force ; but when he found that either there had 
beeo no ground for this report, or that the Sultan had changed his de- 
sign, he thought that he could not employ his fleet more usefully than by 
attempting to reduce Pennon de Velez, which had been long an object 
of much dread to his subjects. 

Not satisfied with his own numerous fleet, he solicited assistance 
from Portugal, from the Knights of Malta, and from his allies in Italy ; 
nor did he permit them to set sail from Malaga, the place of rendezvous, 
till he had collected above ninety gallies, besides sixty ships of a smaller 

■ Cabrera, fib. yI Herrers, Hist. Geo, clel Mondo, Kb. ▼. c. iil. and it. 
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size, with no less than thirteen thoasand soldiers on board. The 
***"* providing of so great a force was not merely an effect of that extra- 
ordinary caution with which Philip commonly entered upon any military 
enterprise ; and such a number of troops could not be employed in besieg- 
ing a place of such small extent as Pennon de Velez ; but, as the Moors in 
the country adjacent, were deeply interested in the preservation of the 
fort, on account of immense quantities of commodities of all kinds, and the 
number of Christian slaves which were daily sold to them by the cor- 
sairs, there was reason to apprehend that they would consider the cause 
of these pirates as their own, and give all the opposition in their power 
to the Spaniards, in the operations of the siege. 

Agreeably to this persuasion, the allies no Sooner arrived upon the 
coast, than great numbers of these barbarians appeared among the hills, 
by the foot of which the army were obliged to pass in their way to the 
fort, fiut these tumultuary troops were not able to prevent the Span- 
iards from landing ; nor, although they gave them some annoyance on 
their march, could they obstruct the operations of so formidable a body 
of regular forces. Still, however, it was the opinion of several of the 
allies, that after all could be done to reduce a fort of so singular a 
construction, they would in the issue find it necessary to abandon their 
attempt. This would probably have happened, if Mustapha himself 
had been present. But, in order to save his ships from falling a prey 
to the enemy, he had left the place some time before, and given the 
command of it to a renegado, of the name of Ferret, with two hundred 
Turks under him, and ammunition and provision sufficient to ^6erve for 
a much longer time than the blockade was likely to continue. 

He believed that the Spaniards would soon perceive the fdly of their 
undertaking; and' was therefore employed in his usual practice "nf 
cruising, with very little concern about the fate of his retreat. Bathe 
bad been deceived in his opinion of those tc^ whom he had committed a 
charge of so great importance. Both the governor and garrisdn were 
intimidated by the sight of that powerful fleet and army which now en^ 
compassed them. No sooner were some of their guns dismounted- by a 
Spanish battery, and a part of the wall demolished, than thej were 
struck with the most violent panic, and the governor, and most T>f -tl^ 
garrison, made their escape to the continent in the middle of the nighty 
by swimming. Such of them only remained as could not swim ; and by 
these men the fort was delivered to the Spaniards. 

There was much good fortune and little glory in this raluable <5<to- 
quest ; but the joy which it excited over all the southern coast of ISpsiii 
was inexpressible ; and it was the more complete, as well as the more 
generally diffused, because only a very small number had been killed 
or wounded in their rencounters with the Moors. Don Garcia de Totekld, 
the commander in chief, was soon after his return, rewarded by Philip 
with the vice-royalty of Sicily «. 

•Cabrera, lib. ti. e. xy'il Ferreras, part xir. Yertot^s Hist olS the. Knights of M«I(a.. 
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JJURING the course of those military operations which hare beea ^^^^ 
described, Philip beheld with much anxiety the rapid progress of 
beresy in almost erery state in Europe except Spain ; and, in order to 
obstract it, he employed all his influence to procure the convocation of 
a general council of the church. 

In the first years of the reformation, the bigotry of those 
who adhered to the ancient superstition, suffered them not Tiie p«n^ 
to think of any other me^ns of extirpating the opinions of the p^S^^iLittu 
Protestants, but persecution ; which was exercised agaipst 
them with the same unrelenting severity, as if they had been guilty of the 
most atrocious crimes. But it soon appeared how inadequate this bar<- 
barous procedure was to the purpose which the Romanists intended. 
Those bloody edicts which were publbhed, those fires which were light- 
ed up, and that variety of torments which priests and inquisitors in- 
vented with ingenious cruelty, served in reality to propagate the doc- 
trines against which they were employed, and contributed to inflame, 
irather than extinguish, th»t ardent zeal with which the Protestants were 
animated' Being firmly persuaded, that the cause which they main- 
tained, was the cause of God and truths and that their perseverance 
would be rewarded with a happy iomiortality, they courted their pun- 
ishments, instead of avoiding them ; and in bearing them, they display- 
ed a degree of fortitude and patience, which, by exciting admiration in 
the beholders, produced innumerable proselytep to the faith for which 
they suffered. 

Several princes had been converted to the iaith. In some vngim^ 
states the Protestants had become more numerous and power- Jg,J^*™" 
ful than their opponents ; and in others, their opinions so gen- 
erally prevailed, that the Catholic princes found it no longer possible to 
extirpate them, without depriving themselves of great multitudes of 

9 
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^^ their most iQdu9trioas.BQbjects, on whom the wealth and impQrt^i»i;e 
^ ' of their states depended. The time when persecutton'misht hduve 
proved elSectual was past^ andthe princes came at length to perceive the 
necessity of having recourse to some more gentle means than bad been 
hitherto employed. They were at the saqe time sensible, notwilhr 
standing their prefodices against the Reformers, that some refornoati^a 
was extremely necessary ; they had* long borne with great impatieiiGe 
the numberless encroaduBeole of the court of ^ome ; and were- con- 
vinced, that if some abases were removed, it would not be impractica- 
ble to persuade the Protestants to refturn into the bosom of the church*. 
A general council appeared to be the only expedient by 
^iwSide- ^^^^^ ^^^ important end conid be obtain^ ; and the totefUu- 
A'tredS^tUe peror Charles had taken inlinite pains to procure the qonv^ 
prini^ cation of that assembly, in former times the councils of the 
church had been convened by the Emperors themselves.; but, 
in the time of Charles, the power of calling them was, by all true Ca- 
tholics, considered as the peculiar prerogative of the Popes ; who dread^ 
ed, that such' assemblies might derogate from their usurped a«thori^» 
and were therefore inclined^ if possible, to prevent them from bei^ig 
held. With the timid Clement, Charies employed all his art and in^ 
fluence to procure a council, but in vain* Paul the Third was no lees 
averse to this measure than Clement i but Ibe Emperor being'sec^nded 
by almost all the Catholic princes in Europe, Paul yielded 4o t]»eir impor- 
tunities, and summoned a council to meet ia Trent From tbisfiaoeit 
was afterwards translated to Bologna^ Alter the death of Paul it was 
again assembled in Trent in the year one thousand five hnndrei} .ai^ 
£ftjr-one, and continued to be held there till the yeaefoUowi^; fv^en 
it was prorogued for two years, npon war being dociflkrea agaiqst iUie 
Emperor by the eleetor of Saxcmy* ... ^ 

In the sessions which were held under Paul, that fundamental tenet if 
the reformen, by which the writings of Uie evangelists and apesttoi 
are held to be the only rule of the Christian faith^ was condemiied ;>and 
equal authority was ascribed to- the books termed Apocryphalj^Md-^ 
the oral traditions of the churchk - 

From the manner in which the deliberations of this assen^b^yw^ete 
conducted ; from the nature of its decisions, and from the blind Mtaefi^ 
ment of a great majority of its members to the court of Roiae^tj^eri 
ws^s little ground to^hope for the attuoment of those ends for whici!Nthe 
Galling of it had been so earnestly desired. But no othqr -expc^ieot 
could be deviled, wideb the Catholics thought so likely to ftop the pro^ 
gross of heresy ; and Uierefore, as soon as the war between Fraiioe an4 
fifpfain was concluded, the several* Catholic princes began to^thiak se- 
riously of the restoration of the oouncE. 

The state of Europe > at >that time seemed more than^ver 
zi^ot^'^ ^ require the application of some immediate reoiedy. The 
power SEftd number of the Frotestants were levery. day be- 
coming more and more considerable. Both England andScotlaaud hjad 
disclaimed allegiance to the see of Romev and new-modelled their rch 
ligion. In the Netherlands the reformers* had greatly multiplied of l»te, 
notwithstanding the most dreadful cruelties had been exercised against 
them ; and in France, where every province was involved in> the most 
terrible combustion, there was ground to apprehend, that they would 
soon become too powerful lor the Catholiqs, and be able to wrest'from 
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Ih^tn the reins of govenimeBt Th« new epnloiM had penetrated ,^^ 
^vefn iBld Italy, and had been es^nced by accmaideraUe nuoabtr 
^persons both in Naples and Savoy. From the former of these States 
they were extirpated by the unrelenting severity of Philip ; who issu^4 
orders to his Viceroy to put all heretics to death without mercy, and 
even ^to pursue with fire and sword a remnant of them who had fled 
from Oosenza, uid were liviI^^ quietly among the mountains*. 

But the duke of Savoy, unwilling to deprive himself of so 
great a number of usefiil subjects as had been icooverted to £^^J^. 
the Protestant fiiitfa, was incKfted to attempt to enlighten, twmityinifc 
and convince them ; and with this view he desired the Pope's SiS^ 
perinissioh to hold a colloqixy of the principal ecclesiastics ia 
his dominions; on the subject of religk>n. - Pius was about the same time 
informed, that in France a resolution had been embraced to have re* 
course to die same expedient He believed that no measure could be 
devised more likely to prove fatal to that exclusive prerogative which 
he claimed, of judging in matters of religion. He dreaded that the ex- 
ample of Frsince and Savoy would he quickly followed by other States, 
and the decrees of provincial synods substituted in the place of those of 
the Holy See. It highly coneesned him, therefore, to prevent this 
measure ^so perhicious to his authority) from taking place. Nor did he 
find much difficulty in dissuading the duke of Savoy from adopting it. 
** if the heretics,^' said be to the duke's ambassador, ** stand in. oeed.of 
kistradlion, I will send divines and a legate, by whom they may be both 
instructed and absolved. But your master will find, that they will le^d 
adeaf ear to aM the instructions that can be given ^them* aod, wdl.pi^t no 
Mher interpretatioff upon his conduct, but that he wants pow^r^ com- 
pel tlietti to suteiit. :'No good effect was overproduced by 4hat lenity 
which he inclines to exercise ; but from experience he may learn, that 
the sooner he shall execute justice on these men and make use. of force 
to re^ce Uiein,' the more certain will be his success ; and if he will 
comply with 'the counsel which I offery he shall receive bov^ me. s«i9(i 
assifirtance as will enable him to carry it into execution." 

The duke, who was sincerely attached to the Roman faith, and close- 
ly ^omiected with Philip, unfortunately complied with this violej»t coun- 
sel, and' engaged in a bloody warvrith his protestant subjects,. of which 
4>6' had *&fterward» the greatest reasoo to repent >». 
^' The Pope met with much more difficulty in preventing ^ k^" «,. j 
HoDfld synod in France than in Savoy ; and was obliged to pro* to 'Hi?'ci«. 
mise, that he shotdd call a generid council without, delay. j!j*^g||/ 
i^iusliad, betee fais' promotion, taken an oath tO' this purpose^ 
as all' the- other oaidinals had likewise doae, before they proceeded to 
his election. But no sooner had he ascended the papal throne^ tbap.I^ 
adopted'the Sentiments of his predecessors ; and shewed that be enter- 
tained the same aversion to>'lhis assembly which they had so uniformly 
msni^sted: He remembeMd the motives which had determined Paul 
^ Third to dissolve it, under the colour of a translation to Bologna. 
He reflected on -the danger to which Julius had been exposed, and from 
which hss'good'fortttue and'iheiear of •Germany had delivered him ; ^aod 

■ ^ Be t'oQpd It necesiaiT at last to grant them the free exercise of their religion, af^er 
having been worsted hy tneoi in 8e?eral gkirmishes among the mountains, and soitering tt 
lOtaV oferthrow* in a pitched hsttle, hi ivbMi he lost 7000 of hit troops. Paul, lib^ v. 
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^^ he edMidered, tlnit m there was now b» |Hnnce8dpo«erM»afl 
Charles, by whom the prelalea ctMikl be overawed, thej would i^o? 
bably assiime a bolder tone io the coodcU, and attempt to advanee^henr 
own prerogativeB on the'rnias of the papacy 

He flodi it ^^^ thef e reaaosB he would gladly have eluded the perieitn<^ 
mcc ti w y tp aaoe of his oath. But so great was his dread of the fttal cqd« 
consent to It. gequeuces which might arise fren a oational synod in France^ 
ai^ so earnest the importwnty of Philip of the Emperor, and other ca- 
thoUt princes, that he at last thought it necessai^ to comply with thek 
request ; resotying to employ all his attention io providing-againat the 
dangers to which his authority would be thereby exposed. 

AAer many delays, which Pius knew well how to interpose, the bull of 
convocation, summoning the council to meet in Trent at Easter, was 
published in the consistory on the twenty-ninth of September one'tfaou* 
sand five hundred and sixty ; and nuncios were dispatched to give antt* 
matien of it to all the Christian powers. 

The Pope and cardinals were greatly at a loss to deteaanioa 
om^tioR. whether the council should be mentioned in the bull as a. new 
one, or as a continuation of that which had been held tmder 
Paul and Jnlius. The decision of this point, seemingly of smaUimpor« 
tance, was rendered difficult by the consequences which it involved. For 
if the continuation were declared, then aU those decrees of the ibrmer 
sessions, which were levelled against the protestants, would be held sa?* 
cred, and receive the sanction of the council that was about. to be.^ecn^ 
vened. The protestdots would consider tbe4nselves as already condetaiH: 
ed, and pay no regard to the bull of convocation* Whereas^ ifiir iAoa^ 
bull the assembly to be sunnaoned were denominated a neweouoQtli ftcry 
might expeet that all the points in controversy would, be discussed anew^; 
and consequently might be persuaded to send deputies to the GounciH 
and to acknowledge its authority. 

In this the Emperor and the Queen-mother and ministers of Fraw 
were deeply interested ; and they ui^ed.with great earnestness, tbatitn 
the bull no mention should be made of the former sesnons« and oo-oeff 
casion given the protestants to suspect that any restriction woold he laid 
upon the proceedings of thecouneiL Piiilip was governed by inewa 
and sentiments of a very different nature.' His detestation of tim pro< 
testants prevented him from relishing any other method of dealing wiftfa^ 
them, but that of force. He was utterly averse to making. any conete- 
sions to reconcile them ; and he desired the celebratioD of the council^ 
not so much in order to recover those who had already revolted frooi 
the church, as either to prevent others from following their exunple^ or, 
as Pins aflerwards suspected, to increase the power of the bishops and 
princes, by abridging the jurisdiction of the Pope ; to whose exorbitant 
pretensions Philip was in reality adverse, netwithstandtng that, devoted 
attachment to the Holy See which he affected, in order, to promote hist 
ambitious designs. With these views and sentiments, PUHp did net de« 
sire that th^ protestants should come to the council He believed tbaf 
their presence would serve only to perplex and retard . its deliberations* 
He apprehended, that to sufier the decrees of the former sessions to be 
again discussed, would contribute to invalidate the authority iof the coun* 
cil itself : and for this reason he thought it necessary that the intended 
meeting should be declared a continuation of the council which had ifor* 
merly been prorogued. 
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Itt this matter Philip^ci sentimeBts were entirely confoirmable to ^^ 
tbose of the Pope ; but Pius durst not, on tbis oecasion, nm tbe 
nsqoe of giving offence either to the Emperor^ or to the court- of France ; 
and therefore^ after long deliberation, he eottehedtfae hull of cdnrocatioiK 
in such ambiguous expreflsiona, as nughi be interpreted to signify either 
a new council, or a continuation of tbe former. This expedient had, In 
some degree, the ieffeot intended. Although neither of the parties was 
entirely satisfied, yet neither of theito wa^ so aanvolf disgusted as either the 
one or the other would have been, if the terms had beeb explicit : and 
the bull was at length received by the EioipenKr and the French king, as 
well as by Philip, and the other catholic princes ; who all gave orders to 
the Eeclesiastics in their doratnions to repah* to TreM at the time' ap- 
pointed* 

In the bull, only bishops, abbots, and others entitled to vote 
by the rnle^ and ancient practice of the church, were sum- tonft^Sr^ 
moned to attend. But an invitation was carried to the several JJJ*,^** 
prc^iet^aBt powers^ by two nuncios, Martinengo and Commen- 
done. 

; Tbe protestant princes in Germany wene^ on this occasion, ^^^ 
assembled at Naumbui^, in Upper Saxony; and to that 
fhxx the fimpieror sent three amba^adors, to second the nuncios in their 
invitKtioQ. To the Imperial ambassadors, the princes replied in terms 
expressive of their respect for Ferdinand. They thanked him for the 
soiteitude Which he discovered in their behalf; and said, that nothing 
wooid be more agroeable to them than a general oounctl, provided it 
were ealculated to heal the divisions of the church « But no such.desi'*^ 
rable effiBfct, they thought,- could be expected from the councilto which 
they wete now invited ; which was called by one whose authority they 
could not ackooitle<%e ; and in which (as appeared from the boll of con* 
vocation) only those were to hare decisive voices, who' had sworn alle» 
giance to the Pope and the see of Rome. 

The nuncios however were brought in, and briels were delivered* Irf 
them iront the Pope^ to- each of the princes ; but these briefs were on 
the next day i^eturned unopened, with the following declaration : '* That 
as they did not acknowledge any jurisdiction in the bishop of Rome, 
there was mo reason why £ey should explain to him their sentiments of 
the eoiqiicH, which they had already done to the Fjnp^ror^ . 

From Naumburg the nuncios set out for England and Denmark ; but 
theyiwere obliged to stop short, Martinengo in the Lew Countries, and 
Oommetidone at ■- Lubee ; the latter having been forbid to proceed by 
Finsderiey and the former by Ehzabeth^ both of whoai had resolved ta» 
gfv^- no: encouragement to the intended council. 

The opinion whicli the protestants entertained of the sin- 
ister ifrtentions of the Pope was fully justified by the event. In JfSi^f^t 
tbe^very first decree of the fiffst session, when many of the Treat, md 
prelates were^not yet armed, his legates, who presided in i^SI?S« 
this assembly, procured it to be enacted, that they «nly flhould Jjj^^ ^ 
propose the several questions to be discussed ; and thus they 
made at Once effectual provision against all 'attempts to correct any of 
the numberless abuses in the court of Rome, for remedying which the 
meettibg 6f the couticil had been desired. Against this decree Philip 

e Paul, lib. V. 
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and tlie other princes remonstrated in the niost importunate mttnto^r, 
^^ and employed their interest, both with the Pope and in die council, 
to procure the repeal of it. But all their endeavours were ineffeetml; 
Their solicitude on this head served only to confirm Pius in his si]spi« 
cions of their having ibrmed a design to encroach on his authority. He 
eluded their applications with consummate artifice, and sent orders to 
the legates to make all the opposition in their power to any proposal 
which might be made for annulling the decree. 

This did not prevent several of the prelates from endet^' 
to*i£^^^ vouring to persuade the council to establish certain poitet?, 
jpwtt of the such as the divine institution and the residency of bishops, 
**** which would have struck deep at the root of thB papal pow- 

er. The Pope, from whom the legates received instructions on ev^ery 
difficult emergency, was kept in perpetual anxiety ; and he sbtncftinnes 
thought of suddenly dissolving an assembly which he found so difficidt 
to keep within the bounds that he prescribed. But, by unremitted vi- 
gilance and attention, by threatening some prelates with hia disple^ure, 
by Battering others, and heaping promises upon them of advancement 
in the church ; and above all by means of the great number of ItaMaa 
bishops «*, who depended entirely on his favour, he secured, itt every 
question, a majority of voices ; aud not only prevented any decision 
from being passed that might be detrimental to his authority, but pn* 
cured the ratification of many of these ecclesiastical usurpadonr which 
the princes, who had be^n so solicitous for the convocation of the €Oun<t. 
cil, had expected would have been' abolished and condemned.- These 
princes were greatly disappointed and chagrined. Their ambaseadofs^ 
as well as the prelates, corhplained, that the council, far from enjoyk^ 
freedom, were fettered in ail their deliberations by the secret ciders 
which were daily sent from Rome : and on this head, remonstratoeea 
were made again and again to the Pope himself, who sometimes vouch- 
safed a sofl, evasive reply ; and at oth'er times, appearing to be greadjr 
ofieoded, asserted that the council was at perfect liberty ; and instnuated 
that the true source of all the discontefat on this bead was, that the am- 
bassadors of the princes had not the -power of dictating the decrees. 

Whatever ground there was for this insinuation, the delibeftttions iH 
the council were conducted in the same manner as before, till at 'length 
Pius, grown impatient under the perpetual attention and expence wiiidi 
it required from him, sent orders to his legates to bring it as soeo si 
possible to a conclusion. And it was concluded accordin^'^ 
SScSuS. ^i^J* ^^^ ni03t indecent precipitation, towards the end of life 
^\m3. year one thousand five hundred and sixty-three, witibiout Siny 
considerable opposition from the princes, who had long des* 
paired of deriving from it any of those salutary effects which had bfeen 
expected «. They perceived that tiie Pope's influence over it was "not 
to be controlled ; and foresaw that the continuance of it must setve 
only to augment and strengthen his authority, which it had been their 
intention to circumscribe. Of this they had the most coin 
Ttattitstde- vincing evidence in the concluding Session, in which two de- 
crees wei'e passed that had not been mentiiined beibrej and 

d Many of them were w poor^ that he vas obliged to deiny tlM ^epentes of tMr' af- 
tendance. 

e The acts vere subscribed by the 4 legates, 2 cardinals, 3 patriarchs, 25 avcbUudiG^, 
268 bishops, 7 abbots, 7 generals or regolarsy and 30 proxies. Paul^ lib. ^ii. 
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wer« BQAnifeatly designed as a& acknowledgmeot of the subordiqation 
of the coancil to the Holy See. One of these was. That appUca- 
toiQ should be made to the Pope for his.coiifirmatioQof the decrees ; and 
the othep, That whatever expressions had been employed in any of the 
decrees, were to be understood without prejudice to the Pope's au- 
thority. 

Pius rejoiced exceedingly when he was informed of the dis- 
solution of the council, and still more when he received intel- tiIf^^v 
lig^nce of these its last decrees. He ordained, on this occasion, -^^"o^*^ 
a ^eom thanksgiving ; ^nd in the consistory declared, that 
he would confirm all the decrees, and add many reformations to those 
which had been enacted \)y the t council. By these reformatiens, 
tome of his courtiers apprehended that the profits arising from their 
offices would be diminished ; and they employed all their influence to 
dissuade him from his purpose. Fius had no intention to introduce any 
alterations of which they had reason to be afraid ; but he considered, 
that his refusing to confirm the decrees would be interpreted as a con- 
denmation of the council ; that all its acts would be thereby brought 
into disrepute ; and that occasion might thence be taken, by the French 
and others, to hold national assemblies. And he considered likewise, 
that it would depend entirely upon himself to determine, how far any 
parlicplar decree should be earned into execution. For these 
reasons he disregarded the. objections^ of his courtiers, . and Hisbniior 
published bis huU of confirmation, with the usual formalities ; S!^°^*. 
seq^uinng all prelates . and princes to receive and enforce the , 
clecreea of the holy council of Trent ; prohibiting all persons » whether 
kjrmeii or ecclesiastics, from writing any< explication of them under the 
^HW of ootes or commentaries ; and commanding the. Catholics evei? 
where to have recourse, in all dubious. cases, tq the Apostolic See. 

Thifi buU was addressed only to the Catholics ; for Pius, did. p^^-_ 
o<>t>expect that aoy greater re^rd would be paid to it by the or ti» de-' 
Frotestants than they had fihevifn.to his bull of convocation. ^^^^^ 
The ivihole« conduct of the council had, fnom the beginnipg, 
bee^ isalculated to- widei^» instead of. closing, that breach which subsist- 
^ between tbem and the Rogian church,. The ancient religion was 
9ew .more clearly., ascertained, its doctrines, the offspring of subtle 
soj^justry, artifice* and presumption, were formally defined ; its rites^ 
tfhicb had crept into the church in the dark ages of ignorance and su- 
peorstitioo, were naw made an essential part of wprship ; and anathemas 
were. pronounced agi^inst all persons by whom either the former or the 
latter were not embraced. By<thia impolitic qojaduct the Protestants 
were more clearly instructed where to direct their attack ; and in those 
absurdities, into which, men must fall who venture to dogmatise, o^ sub- 
ject».so mysterious ae many articles of the christia^n faith, they oilen 
found abundant matter of victory and triumph. No conpessions of anY 
kind had been made by ^the council, in order to reconcile them ; but all 
their doctrines had been indiscriminately condemned ; and henceforth 
all. ground of hope .w^ cut off. of, ever inducing th^m to icetum into the 
bosom «f the church, by any other means but op^n forqe and perse- 
cution. 

PiiM .flattered bimMdf that these means would sooner or. 
later prove effectual ; and was therefore little concerned at lejeetoi^ 
the conduct of the Protestants, with respect to the council. ^^S"**^ 
He was much more deeply affected by the ill-humour which 
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the Qaeen-mother and ministers of France discorered on the pre- 
sent occasion. They had heen somewhat disgusted at the little 
regard that had been shewn to their desire, of hamg the coQncil 
declared to be a new coancil. They were displeased with the decrees 
of reformation, by some of which the ecclesiastical jurisdiction was ex- 
tended beyond its former bounds ; and they were highly dissatisfied with 
the tacit acknowledgment contained in the concluding decrees, of the 
superiority of the Pope above councils ; an opinion which in France had 
been always impugned and rejected. Influenced by these considera- 
tions and desirous at the same time of avoiding to give any fresh occa- 
sion of discontent to the Calvinists, the French court (although earnest- 
ly soUcited by Pius) refused to receive and publish the decrees f. 

Pius had reason to apprehend that the example of so great 
^cTtedby * monarchy would be imitated by the other catholic powers. 
Phih^, and Bnt he had the pleasure of receiving information from his aun- 
^^rS^ cios, that not only the Republic of Venice, and the several 
Italian princes, but most of the catholic princes in Germany, 
and the king of Spain, had resolved to acknowledge the authority of the 
council. 

In forming this resolution, Philip gave a striking proof of that zeal 
which he so uniformly felt, or aiected, for the catholic religion and the 
Holy See. No prince was ever more jealous of his power, or more 
tenacious of his rights ; upon some of which encros^chments had been 
made in the decrees of reformation, During the celebration of the 
council, he had complained loudly of the dependance in which it was 
held by the Pope ; he had again and again endeavoured, but in vain, to 
get that first decree rescinded, by which the legates alone could propose 
the questions to be discussed ; and he had likewise been highly offended 
with the Pope's precipitate dissolution of the council, in which measure 
he had neither been consulted, nor had any delay been granted at his 
ambassador's request. To these causes of alienation, Pius 
^a^tetw^ added another which might have been attended with the 
tbe amtesHuion most serious consequences, by determining a dispute for 
8pJMed<fedfn precedence between the Spanish and French ambassadors 
fovoQrotFxttiee. at Rome, in favour of the latter. To decide this pmnt, 
which was of so delicate a nature, at so critical a juncture, 
the Pontiff was induced, partly by the hopes of prevailing on the court 
of France to receive the decrees of the council, and partly by his dread, 
that, if the young King were not gratified in this matter, his counsellors 
would advise him to break off all connexion with Rome, and to commit 
the supreme ecclesiastical authority in the kingdom to a patriarch oi 
his own election. 

Pius ordered his nuncio to explain these motives to the Catholic King, 
and spared no pains to convince him of the necessity of the step which 
he had taken ; nor were his endeavours altogether ineffectual. Philip 
did not, indeed, for some time, send any ambassador to Rome in the place 
of Don Louis de Reqoesens, who left it when the point of precedence 
was decided ; but being determined, if possible, to live on amicable 
terms with the Holy See, he resolved to stifle his resentment Nor did 
he suffer it to influence his conduct with regard to the decrees of the 
council, which, although they were not entirely conformable to his wish- 

f Father Paul, lib. t, vj, vii, vili. 
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etf, yet would contribute, he believed, in some measure, to prevent 
the progress of heresy ; and therefore he issued orders, without y^^*' 
hesitation, to have them received and obeyed throughout all his do- ^ ^' 
irii Dions ^. 

e Cabrera, lib. vi. c. li. PaUayiciDi^ lib. zxiv. oap. 12. 
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PhILIP'S attentioD was, soon after this, called to objects of ^^ 
a very di£ferent oature from those by which, during the sitting Hcmiie'iik 
of the council, it had been engrossed. The success of his en- S?%itui 
terprise against Pennon de Velez having given great uneasi- Jf^'JJJ'^ 
nesa to all the piratical states, they had endeavoured to engage Kiightt or 
the Sultan to undertake the recovery of that fort ; and had ^*^*' 
intreated him to employ such a fleet and army as might be sufficient to 
expel the Spaniards from the coast of Africa. Solyman was at the same 
time earnestly solicited by great numbers of his subjectji, to take ven- 
geance on the Knights of Malta, who, besides co-operating with the Spa- 
niards in all their African expeditions, still continued to exercise their 
wonted hostilities against the Turks at sea, and had of late made innu- 
merable captures. 

This prince was of himself as much incensed both against the former 
and the latter of these his enemies, as any of his subjects could desire ; 
and notwithstanding his great age, he was inflamed as much as ever with 
the ambition of extending his dominions. He therefore lent a willing ear 
to the solicitations which he now received ; and having suspended all his 
other pursuits, he resolved to turn his whole attention against the Maltese 
and Spaniards. But he hesitated whether he should begin bis operations 
with invading Malta, or the dominions of the Catholic King ; and to assist 
him in deciding this point, he held a council of his most experienced com- 
manders. 

Mahomet, the oldest and wisest of all his Bashas, was of opinion, that 
it would be highly inexpedient to begin with invading Malta ; in subduing 
which, he said, the Sultan would find infinitely greater difficulty than he 
had encountered formerly in the conquest of Rhodes. The latter of 
these islands, he observed, lay at so great a distance from Europe, as had 
made it almost impossible for the Christians to send assistance to the be- 
sieged ; and waa besides ao large and fertile as to furnish subsistence 
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to the Tin^Tsh troops. Whereas the former was small and bar- 
ren ; so far from the Forte, and so near to Sicily and Italy, that 
the Knights could easily receive from thence perpetual succours and sup- 
plies. The king of Spain was deeply concerned in their preservation ; 
and he, and other Christian princes, would, from religion as well as inte- 
rest, think themselves bound to support an order of men whom they had 
long'^ regarded as the champions of their faith. The Knights would de- 
fend their island with the utmost obstinacy. And even although the Sul- 
tan should at last get possession of it, yet a new crusade would be formed 
by the Christians for its recovery, and the Turkish fle^t would be destroy- 
ed in the harbours, before it could be put into a posture of defence. Si- 
cily, he thought, would be a much easier and more certain conquest. 
The reduction of that island would conduce more to the Sultan's glory, 
as well as to the interest of , his empire ; and it would be quickly follow- 
ed by the reduction of the Knights of Malta, who could not subsist a 
single season without those continual supplies of provision which that 
more fertile region afforded them. 

A prince of so great penetration as Solyman could not be 
Sl?to £ insensible of the weight of these considerations ; but having 
Kin with the been long accustomed to triumph over much more formidable 
^bStti.^ enemies than the knights of Malta, and having formerly ex- 
pelled the Knights themselves from Asia, when their power 
was more considerable than at present, he believed that they could not 
long resist his victorious arms. In this confidence of success he was 
confirmed by most of the BasBas, who chose rather to flatter his inclina- 
tions at the expence of his interest, than to run the risque of incurring 
his displeasure. His resentment against the Knights was greatly height- 
ened at this time by the capture of a rich galleon belonging to some of 
his greatest favourites in the Seraglio, These persons exerted all their 
influence to procure a speedy vengeance, and contributed to determine 
the Sultan to open the campaign with the siege of Malta ; after the con- 
quest of which he resolved to turn his arms against the King of Spain. 

Having thus fixed his purpose, he issued orders for equip- 
mtioSf'* P**^8 ^^ *^® ships in his empire with the utmost expedition ; 
™ **"*' sent a great number of troops to the sea-ports in the Morea, 
where he intended they should embark ; and desired Hascem and Dra- 
gut, his viceroys in Algiers and Tripoli, to hold their corsairs ready to 
join bis fleet when it should arrive at Malta. He gave the command of 
the fleet to Piali, and that of the land forces to Mustapha, an experienc- 
ed general, at the age of sixty-five, who had acquired his esteem and 
confidence by several victories which he had obtained in Asia. To these 
men he recommended strongly the acting in concert with each other ; 
and required them to consult in every matter of importance with Dra- 
gut, whom he regarded as the ablest naval officer in his dominions. 

The news of his preparations soon reached the several Chris- 
tibe^gnm^ ^1^° powers ou the coast of the Mediterranean. But they were 
igjter of for some time in doubt where the storm which was gathering 
would burst. At length John de la Valette Parisot, the grand- 
master of Malta, received certain information of Solyman 's design, from 
spies whom he employed at Constantinople. He immediately communi- 
cated his intelligence to the King of Spain, the Pope, and most of the 
other Christian princes ; and represented to them the necessity of grant- 
ing their assistance at the present crisis, if they would save from ruin an 
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order of men whose bravery had for ages past been contiaually 
exerted in the protection of Christians of every nation in Europe, "*** 
against the implacable enemy of the Christian name. 

But although the subjects of almost every Christian state had, 
on numberless occasions, been supported by their generosity, SalSiti to 
and protected, or rescued from slavery, by their intrepid va- rapjmrtthe 
lour, yet only such princes thought it incumbent on them to in- ^ 
terest themselves in their behalf whose territories lay ejcposed to imme- 
diate danger. Of these no one had so much ground to dread the conse- 
quences of suffering the Knights to be overwhelmed, as the King of 
Spain. For besides that his dominions were more exposed, he was 
much more obnoxious to the Sultan, than any other Christian monarch. 
He had repeatedly committed hostilities against the African corsairs, 
whom Solyman had taken under his protection ; and he could not call in 
question the intelligence transmitted to him by the grand-master, that as 
the Turkish armament was to be sent first against the Knights, it would 
be employed next against himself. Philip had ever looked on Malta as 
his principal bulwark against the invasions of the Turks ; and he was 
sensible that he had now more reason than ever to consider it in that 
view. Prompted by these motives, he resolved to exert himself with vi- 
gour in its defence ; and having written to his ministers and allies in Ita- 
ly, to form an army of twenty thousand men, which should be peady to 
embark op the shortest notice, he assembled a numerous fleet at Messina, 
and sent instructions to Don Garcia de Toledo, the viceroy of Sicily, to 
watch over the preservation of Malta with the same solicitude as if Sici- 
ly itself were to be attacked. 

The zeal with which Philip espoused the cause of the Tiie«Md. 
Knights, delivered them from their anxiety with regard to the inaster*sM!. 
final issue of the war, but did not prevent the grand-master ^^^m! 
from exerting his activity and vigilance in preparing for a vi- 
gorous defence. Besides sending a general summons to the Knights 
dispersed throughout the several provinces in Europe, to repair instantly 
to Malta ; he distributed all the inhabitants of the island capable of 
bearing arms, into companies, and appointed the Knights to train them 
in the sev.eral branches of military discipline. He caused two thousand 
troops to he levied by his agents in Italy, and kept all the ships belong- 
ing to the order, perpetually employed in importing arms, military 
stores, and provisions. 

In obedience to his summons, all the Knights hastened to his assistance, 
except such as were prevented by age or infirmities ; and these suppli- 
ed their personal services, by sending him all the money which they 
could raise out of the effects belonging to their convents. Before the 
arrival of the enemy, he reviewed his forces, and found that they 
amounted to seven hundred Knights and eight thousand five hundred 
soldiers, including two companies of Spaniards which were sent to him 
from Sicily. These troops, ai^er a solemn religious procession, and 
partaking of the holy sacrament, he distributed among the Knights ; and 
assigned to all of them their proper stations. In the midst of the mul- 
tiplicity of affairs which demanded his attention, there was nothing 
omitted which human prudence could provide. He was continually 
employed either in visiting the posts, or examining the stores, or 
strengthening the fortifications, or instructing the officers as to the con- 
duct proper to be observed in case of an attack. The wisdom displayed 
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in his plan of defence, inspired his troops with confidence ; and 
^' ' his tranquillity and fortitude communicated to them an eleyation of 
mind, which rendered them superior to every calamity that could befal 
them. 

At length the Turkish fleet having lefl Constantinople m 
ArriTid of the ^^^ ^°^ ^^ March, arrived in sight of Malta about the mid- 
Tariuat miUp die of May ; consisting of more than two hundred sail, and 
iqiiMiaiMiPii!& having on board, besides a great number of Christian slaves, 

designed to serve as pioneers, above forty thousand land 
forces, composed chiefly of Janissaries and Spahis, the bravest soldiers 
of the Ottoman empir'e. This formidable army landed at some distance 
from II Borgo", and soon afterwards spread themselves over the coun- 
try ; setting fire to the villages, putting the peasants to the sword, and 
carrying off such of the cattle, as, notwithstanding the orders of the 
grand-master, had not been secured within the forts and towns. 

While the Turks were thus employed, La Valette sent out De Copier, 
marshal of the order, with two hundred horse and six hundred foot, to 
watch their motions. De Copier, an oflicer of great experience, execu- 
ted his commission with so much prudence and vigour, that by falling un- 
expectedly on detached parties, he cut off one thousand ^ve hundred of 
the Turks, with the loss of only about eighty men. But La Valette in- 
tended, by permitting these skirmishes, only to make trial of bis troops, 
and to accustom them to the looks and shouts of the enemy. He consi- 
dered, that even so small a loss as was occasioned by these rencounters, 
was more than he could easily support. He therefore recalled De Co- 
pier, and sent the soldiers and knights under his command to their respec- 
tive posts. 

The Turkish general held a council of war as soon as all 
2*ejg2JJ«'' his troops were landed, to assist him in resolving where he 
should begin his attack. Piali, agreeably to what he under- 
stood to have been the Sultanas instructions, was of opinion that they 
ought not to enter upon actiop till Dragut should arrive. But Musta- 
pba having received information of the King of Spain^s preparations, 
thought that something must be done instantly for the security of the 
fleet 4 which lay at present in a creek where it was exposed to the vio- 
lence of the east wind, and might be attacked with great advantage by 
the Spaniards. On this account he was of opinion, that they should im- 
mediately lay siege to a fort called St. Elmo, which stood on a neck of 
land near II Borgo, having the principal harbour on one side of it, and 
on the other, another harbour large enough to contain the whole fleet in 
safety. This proposal was approved by a majority of the council, and 
Mustapha proceeded without delay to carry it into execution. He vain- 
DifficQWet *y expected that he would be able to reduce the fort in a few 
atteDdiQK days. But besides the valour with which it was defended, 
the Mule, tiiere were two circumstances which greatly augmented the 
difficulty of his enterprise ; one of these was, that the garrison could 
easily receive supplies from the town» across the great harbour, which 
was secured by two forts, called St. Angelo and St. Michael, or La San- 
gle ; and the other, that bis approaches to the fort were retarded by the 
nature of the road leading to it, which was either a bare rock, or the 
rock thinly covered with a stony soil. This last inconvenience he re- 

« The t<»wn where the strength of the order was eonoentered. 
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medied, by substituting in the place of treuches, a parapet formed ^^^ 
of planks and beams covered on the side towards the fort with earth, 
which they brought from a distance, and mixed with straw and rushes. 
By this invention he was enabled to open a battery mounted with his lar- 
gest cannon, on the sixth or seventh day after his arrival on the island ; and 
he quickly convinced the governor, the bailiff of Negropont, that it 
would be impossible for him to hold out long. Of this the governor 
gave immediate information to the grand-master, and made 
choice of a knight of the name of La Cerda for his messenger. ^l^Jj^^ 
This man, greatly disturbed by fear, exaggerated the danger untemibie 
which he had been sent to represent, and had the imprudence ^^ ^' 
to tell the grand-master, in the presence o( many of the Kqights, 
that he must not expect that the place would sustain the siege about a 
week longer. " And what loss," said La Valette, '* have you received 
that makes you so soon despair ?" " The fort," replied La Cerda, *• is 
to be considered as a sick person, greatly reduced, who must receive con- 
tinual remedies and supplies." '* 1 myself," answered the grand-mas- 
ter with great indignation, '* will be the physician ; and will bring others 
along with me, who, if they cannot cure you of your fear, will at least 
preserve the fort from falling into the hands of the infidels." 

La Valette did not expect that a place which was neither 
strong, nor large enough to admit a numerous garrison, could S ^ JB?^' 
be defended long against so great a force as was employed to reawiu oa 
reduce it ; but he thought it necessary that the siege of this ^ SfSSc!^ 
fort should be prolonged as much as possible, in order to give 
the viceroy of Sicily time to come to his relief With this view he re- 
solved to throw himself into St. Elmo with a select body of troops ; and 
he was preparing to set out when the whole body of Knights remonstra- 
ted with such earnest importunity against his leaving the town, that he at 
last consented to suffer the reinforcement which he had prepared, to be 
conducted to the fort by a knight called De Medran, upon whose conduct 
and intrepidity he could rely with the most assured confidence. 

Not long after De Medran's arrival in the fort, the garrison 
made a vigorous sally, in which they drove the enemy from their S?^£. 
intrenchmentis, and put a number of them to the sword. But 
the rest soon recovered from their surprise ; and having returned to the 
charge, they compelled the Christians to retire. Jn this rencounter, the 
vigorous efforts, of the Janissaries were favoured by the wind, which 
blew the smoke of the guns upon the fort, and covered the besieged 
with a thick cloud, through which it was impossible to discern the opera- 
tions of the enemy. This incident the Turks had the presence of mind 
to improve to great advantage. They seized, unperceived, upon the 
counterscarp, made a lodgment there with beams, woolsacks, and gabions ; 
and raised a battery upon it with incredible expedition. After the smoke 
was dispersed, the besieged beheld what had been done with much as- 
tonishment ; and they were the more disquieted, as the fortificatioh 
which the Turks had raised upon the counterscarp, overtopped a rave- 
lin which lay near it, in which the besieged could no longer appear with 
safety. They resolved, however, to defend this ravelin as long as pos- 
sible, whatever it should cost them. 

In the mean time Dragut and another noted corsair called 
Uluchiali arrived with twenty gallies, having, besides slaves ^JJJ**^ 
and seamen, two thousand five hundred troops on board. This 
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IMS reinforcement and tbe presence of Dragut added fresh vigour to 
the operations of the siege. This gallant corsair exposed himself 
on all occasions with the utmost intrepidity ; spent whole days ia the 
trenches ; and as besides his other extraordinary talents, he was parti- 
cularly skilful in the management of artillery, he caused some new bat- 
teries to be raised in more advantageous situations than had hitherto been 
made choice of ; and kept up a continual fire both upon the ravelin above 
mentioned, and a cavalier that covered the fort, and was one of its prin- 
cipal defences. 

This cavalier soon became the only defence which could 
Jrogw" of prevent the besiegers from coming up to the very foot of the 
wall. Some Turlush engineers having approached the ravelin 
at day-break, to examine the effects of their artillery, they observed a 
gun-port so low, that one of them, when mounted on the shoulders of 
another, looked into it, and saw the Christian soldiers lying oi^ the ground 
asleep. Of this they gave immediate information to the troops ; who, 
advancing as quickly and silently as possible, and clapping ladders to the 
gun-hole, got up into the ravelin, and cut most of the Christians to 
pieces. 

Between this ravelin and the cavalier lay the ditch, over which the 
besieged had thrown a temporary bridge of planks, leading up to the 
cavalier. The Turks perceiving this, leapt instantly upon the bridge, 
and attempted to make themselves masters of the cavalier, as they had 
already done of the ravelin. But the garrison was now alarmed ; the 
bravest of the Knights hastened from different quarters to the post of 
danger ; and, aAer an obstinate engagement, they compelled the Turks 
to retire into the ravelin. There the Janissaries observing another way 
of reaching the cavalier, by a path from the bottom of the ditch, they 
threw themselves down without dread or hesitation ; and having ascend- 
ed by this path to the other side, they renewed their attack with great- 
er fury than ever. The combat lasted from sun-rise till noon, when the 
invincible bravery of the garrison proved at last victorious. About twen- 
ty Knights and a hundred soldiers were killed, and near three thousand 
of the enemy. 

As the ravelin was open on the side towards the fort, the besieged 
pointed some cannon against it, and made great havoc among the Infidels. 
But Mustapha, sensible of the value of the acquisition which he had 
made, poured in fresh soldiers without number ; and the pioneers coin- 
ing forward with wool-sacks, planks, and gabions, put the troops at length 
in safety, and made a lodgment in the ravelin, of which the garrison 
were never able to dispossess them. 

The grand-master's concern on account of this disaster was greatly 
augmented by considering that it could not have happened so soon, with- 
out some negligence on the part of the garrison. He sent them how- 
ever an immediate reinforcement ; but both the siege and the defence 
were carried on with the same vigour as before. 

But the situation of the besieged was now become much 
Tbedistren more dangerous than formerly. The Turks applied them- 
Mo^ ^"* selves with unremitting diligence to heighten the ravelin till 
it overtopt the wall of the fort ; and aAer this, the garrison 
could no longer appear upon the parapet with safety. Many were kill- 
ed by the enemy's artillery. Several breaches were made in different 
parts of the wall, and the hearts of the bravest Knights began to fail 
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within them. They apprehend«d, thai ere long th«». Tarkisfa ge* 
neral would attempt to take the fort by storm, and they dreaded "^' 
that it wooid be impossible for so small a number to resist so Dumerout 
an enemy. 

They agreed, therefore, though with much reluctance, to 
apply to the grandmaster for liberty to quit the fort ; and SHbJffi*^ 
they made choice of the chevalier De Medran for their mes- «?%•»«»» 
senger, De Medran rep^resented that the fort was in reahfy 
no longer tenable, and that to continue in it, though only a few days, 
would infallibly occasion the utter destruction of the garrison. That no- 
thing could be of greater advantage to the Turks than sending the for* 
ces of the Order to a place where there were no fortifications to defend 
them ; that by so doing, the troops necessary for the defence of the 
other fortresses would soon be consumed, and these fortresses become 
an easy prey to the enemy. Bnt he concluded with saying, that, al* 
though this was the opinion of all the garrison, he was commisinoned to 
declare to the grand master, that whatever resoluti'^n he should form, 
they were determined to yield an implicit obedience to his authority. 

Most of the Knight? in council thought that this request 
of the garrison ought to be immediately granted. But La JSud^Siuita* 
Yalette was of a contrary opinion. The fort, he acknowl 
edged, would not probably bold out much longer ; and he lamented the 
fate of those gallant Knights and soldiers who were stationed in so peri- 
lous a situation. But there were cases, he said, in which it was neces-* 
sary to sacrifice some of the memliers for the preservation of the body ; 
and such he knew to be the present critical state of their affairs. For 
he was credibly informed that the Sicilian viceroy had declared, that if 
the fort of St. £lmo were lost, (as he could, not then attack the Turks 
with the same advantage as at present,) he would not expose his fieet to 
the risk of a defeat for the sake of the rest of the island. And on this 
account La Valette subjoined, that the preservation of the Order de* 
peoded almost entirely on the length of the present siege. This he re- 
presented to the chevalier De Medran, and sent him back with instrue-- 
tions to remind the Knights of the vow which they took at their entrance 
into the Order, of sacrificing their hves for its defence. He likewise 
bade him assure them, in his name, that he would not fail to send them 
such reinforcements as they should stand in need of, and was determin- 
ed, as sooti as it should be necessary, to come himself to their assistance, 
with a filed, unalterable purpose to lay down his life, sooner than deli- 
ver the fort into the bands of the Infidels. 

This answer had the desired effect on several of the Knights, and 
particularly on those whose princi[^es of honour and attachment to the 
Order were confirmed by years. But the greater part of them were 
much dissatisfied. Th^y thought the grand- master's treatment of them 
harsh and cruel, and wrote him a letter, subscribed by fiAy-three, in 
which, after repeating their former request, they informed him, that 
if he did not, on the next night, send boats to carry them to the town, 
they were determined to sally out into the Turkish camp, where they 
might fall honourably by the sword, instead of suffering such an igno- , 
minious death as they had reason to expect, if the fort were taken by 
storm. 

To this letter La Valette replied, " That they were much mistaken, 
if they expected to satisfy their honour by throwing away their lives ; 

n 
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jf sioce it was no 16*98 tbeir duty to submit to his aotiiarity, than to sa- 
crifice their lives in defence of the Order : that the preservation of 
the whole depended. on their present obedience to his commands : that no 
aid was to be expected from Spain if the fort were given up ; and that 
if he should yield to their request, and bring them to the town, the 
town itself would then be immediately invested, and they, as well as the 
rest, soon afterwards reduced to a situation more desperate than that 
from which they were so solicitous to escape, by deserting an import- 
ant station which they had undertaken to defend." Besides this letter, 
he sent three commissioners to examine the state of the fortifications ; 
intending by this measure, either to gain time, or to prevent the garrison 
from sinking into despair. 

. These commissioners differ widely in the accounts which they deli- 
vered at their return. Two of them thought it impossible to defend 
the fort much longer. But the third, named Constantino Castriot, a 
Greek prince, descended from the famous Albanian hero, Sanderbeg, 
whether from ignorance, or consciousness of greater resources in his 
native courage than the other two possessed, maintained that the garri- 
son was far from being reduced to the last extremity ; and to give proof 
how firmly he was persuaded of the truth of what he said, he offered 
to enter the fort himself, and to undertake the defence of it with such 
troops as should be willing to accompany him. 

The grand-master, strongly impressed with a s^nse of the necessity 
of protracting the siege, immediately accepted this ofier, and bestowed 
the highest encomiums on Castriot's zeal and resolution. Nor did 
Castriot find any difficulty in persuading a sufficient number to attend 
him, who were no less zealous and resolute than himself. The soldiers 
crowded to his standard, and were emulous to have their names enroll- 
ed for that dangerous service in which he had engaged. 

When La V^ette saw the spirit by which these men were animated, 
and had no longer any doubt of being able, by their means, to prolong 
the siege of the fort, he sent a letter to the Knights, acquainting them, 
that he was now willing to give them their discharge ; and would imme- 
diately send another garrison, into whose hands, he desired, they should 
be ready to deliver up the fort, and come themselves to the town in the 
boats in which their successors were to be transported. ** You, my 
brethren," continued he, *^ may be in greater safety here than in your 
present situation ; and I shall then feel less anxiety for the preservation 
of the fort, althotigh I think it of so great importance, that on the pre- 
servation of it, that of our Order seems entirely to depend." 

The contents and style of this letter affected the Knights in the most 
sensible manner, and roused within them that delicate sense of honour, 
by which the Order had been so long and so eminently distinguished. 
They dreaded the reception which they were about to meet with from 
the grand-master and the other Knights : *' And should this new garri- 
son,", said they to each other, *' which is appointed to succeed us, be 
fortunate enough to hold out till the Spaniards arrive, in what corner of 
the earth shall we conceal our infamy ?" They resolved without hesi- 
tation to remain in the fort till every man should perish, rather than 
either deliver it to the new garrison, or abandon it to the enemy. And 
they went in a body to the governor, and intreated him to inform the 
grand-master, of their repentance, and to join with them in praying that 
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they might be suffered to wipe out the remembrance of* their fault 
by their fatore condact. 

The gorernor readily complied ; and, in order to prevent the new 
garrison from setting out in the night, he dispatched his letter by a noted 
swimmer before it was dark. La Valette secretly rejoiced at this appli- 
cation ; but sent word to the governor, that he must always prefer even 
a body of new troops to the most experienced warriors, who had refus- 
ed to submit to the control of military discipline. When this answer 
was reported to the Knights, they were overwhelmed with anguish, and 
had recourse to the most submissive intreaties of forgiveness. The 
grand-master suffered himself at last to be overcome ; and henceforth 
the garrison, dismissing all thoughts of their own safety, were intent on 
nothing but how to prolong the defence. ' 

The grand-master sent them every night fresh troops, to supply the 
place of the killed and wounded ; and kept them well furnished with 
provisions, ammunition, and fireworks. Of these last he had invented 
a particular kind, which consisted of hoops of wood, covered with wool, 
and steeped in boiling oil, and other inflammable liquors, mixed with ni- 
tre and gunpowder. To these machines they set fire, and threw them 
flaming in the midst of the enemy, when they were crowded together at 
an assault. It happened often that two or three of the Turks were hook- 
ed together and scorched to death ; and the utmost confusion was produc- 
ed wherever the hoops were thrown. 

The besieged stood much in need of these, and every other 
instrument of mischief, that could be devised for their defence^ JJUIbrtilSl 
In spite of the most vigorous opposition, the Turks had cast a ryorthe 
bridge over the ditch, and begun to sap and undermine the «■"***"• 
wall. From the seventeenth of June to the fourteenth of July not a 
single day past without some rencounter ; and Mustapha had frequently 
attempted to scale the wall of the fort, but had been as often repulsed 
with the loss of some of the bravest of his troops. 

-Ashamed at having been detained so long before a place of such in* 
considerable strength, he resolved to make one great decisive effort, 
and to bring to the assault as many of his forces as the situation of the 
place would permit him to employ. He had already made several 
breaches ; but in order to secure the success of the assault which he 
BOW intended, he kept his batteries playing all the fifteenth without in- 
termission, till the wall on that side where he designed his attack was 
almost level with the rock. On the sixteenth the fleet was drawn up 
before sun-rise as near the fort as the depth of the water would allow ; 
four thousand musketeers and archers were stationed in the trenches ; 
and the rest of the troops, upon a signal given, advanced to the breach. 
The garrison was prepared to receive them. The breach was lined 
with several ranks of soldiers, having the Knights interspersed among 
them at certain distances. The Turks attempted often to break through 
this determined band, and to overpower them with their numbers. But 
their numbers served only- to augment the loss which they sustained. 
Every shot from the fort did execution. The artillery made dreadful 
havoc among them, and the burning hoops were employed with astonish- 
ing success. The novelty of these machines, and the shrieks of those 
who were caught in them, added greatly to the terror which they in- 
spired, and made it impossible for the Turkish oflicers to keep their 
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2^ men firm and steady in poninng the ad?ant«gef which, bad they 
preserved their ranks, their nambers must hate infalhhly secured. 

At length Mastapha, after having continued the assanlt for more than 
six hours, without gaining a single inch of ground on the besieged, gave 
orders for sounding a retreat. 

In this attack the garrison lost about twenty knights and three hundred 
soldiers ; but this loss was immediately supplied by a reinforcement 
from the town : and Mustapha was at last convinced, that, unless the 
communication between the fort and the town were cut off, it would be 
impossible to bring the siege of the former to a period, while any 
troops remained in any other part of the island. By the advice of 
Dragut he resolved to extend his trenchesi and batteries, on the side next 
to the town, till they should reach to that part of the sea, or great 
Jharbour, where those supplies were landed which the grand-master daily 
aent to the garrison This undertaking, he knew, must be attended 
with the utmost difficulty, because all the space between his entrench- 
ments and the point to which it was necessary to extend them, lay 
exposed to the artillery both of Fort St. £lmo and ht. Angelo. In view* 
ing the ground, a Sangiac, in whom he put confidence, was killed by 
I his side ; and, what was still a more irreparaUe loss, Dragut 

nnipit killed, received a mortal wound, of which he died in a few days^. 
This did not however discourage Mustapha from pursuing las 
design. By employing his troops and pioneers at the work day and n^*lit 
without intermission, he at length carried it into execution. Then having 
planted batteries along the shore, and filled his trenches with muske- 
teers, it was impossible for any boat to pass from the town to the fort, 
without the most imminent danger of either being sunk or intercepted. 
After this precaution, he resumed with fresh vigour his 
ndooifto the »tt®"*P* *® ^^^ ^^^ ^ort by storm. -On the twenty-first, he 
imexttemHy. made four different assaults ; all of which the garrison 
withstood, and in repolsng so many thousand brave and well^ 
disciplined troops, displayed a degree of prowess and fortitude which al* 
most exceeds belief, and is beyond the power of description. But this 
heroic garrison was now exceedingly reduced in number ; and there was 
the strongest reason to apprehend, that, in one assault more, they roust 
inevitably be overpowered, unless a reinforcement were sent them from 
the town. Of their desperate situation they gave intelligence to the 
grand-master, by one who swam across the harbour in the night. The 
boots were instantly filled with knights and other soldiers, who gene* 
roosly resolved to devote themselves to certain destruction, for the 
general safety and the preservation of the fort. They setoff from the 
town with as nrach akcrity as if they had entertamed the most sanguine 
hopes of victory ; but they found the Turks every where so much 
upon their guard, and the litaes so strongly defended, that, after several 
fruitless attempts to land, they were at last obliged to return, depress- 
ed with sorrow for the late of their brave companions. 

The garrison now despairing of relief, ipeive themselves up for lost ; 
^t instead of their capitulating, or attempting to escape, they prepared 
for death, and passed the night in prayer, and in receiving thesacra*- 
ment ; after which, they embraced one another tenderly, and then 
repaired ta their respective posts ; while such of the wounded as had 

b He WM woanded in the hewl by the ipttoten of a Btone, which wm beat to pieces by 
a cannoD'^liot from Fort St. Angela 
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l»een ditabled <froiD walking, were, at their own earnest desire, 
carried to the side of the breach, where they waited without dis* ^^* 
maj, for the approach of the Turkish army. 

£arly io the morning of the twenty-ithird of July, the 
Turks advanced to the assault, with loud shouts as to certain ^f^^**^ ^ 
victory, which they beliered so small a handAil men as now '*"*" ' 

remained in the fort would not dare to dispute with them. In this 
expectation they were disappointed. The garrison being resolved on 
death, and despising danger, were more than men, and exerted a degree 
of prowess and valour that filled their enemies with amazements The 
combat lasted upwards of four hours^ till not only every knight, but 
every soldier had fallen, except two or three who saved themselves by 
Awimming. The Turkish colours were then planted on the ramparts ; 
and the fleet entered the harbour which the fort commanded in a kind 
of triumph. When Mustapha took a view of the fort, and examined 
its. size and fortifications, he Could not refrain from saying, ** What will 
not the ikther cost us, (meaning the town,) when the son, who is so 
small, has cost so many thousand ® of our bravest troops ?" But this 
reflection, far from exciting his admiration of that heroic fortitude 
which he bad found so diflienlt to overcome, served only to inspire him 
with a lirotal fury. He ordered all such of the garrison as were found 
lying on the breach alive, to be ril)t open, and their hearts torn out. 
Atid as an insult on the knights and their religion, he caused their dead 
bodies to be searched for, and large gashes to l>e made in them, in the 
form of a cross, after which he tied them on planks, and threw them 
into the sea, to be carried by the wind and tide to the town, or Fort St 
^ngelo. 

The grand^master was at first melted into tears at this shocking spec- 
tacle ; but his grief was soon converted into indignation and revenge ; 
and these passions betrayed him into an action unworthy of the exalted 
character which he bore. In order to teach the Basha, as he pretend- 
ed, to make war with less barbarity, he caused all the Turks whom he 
had taken prisoners to be massacred ; and then putting their heads into 
liis largest cannon, he shot them into the Turkish camp. 

In the siege which has been related, the Order lost about one thou- 
sand five htindred men, including one hundred and thirty of the bravest 
knights. The grand-master was deeply affected at so great a loss ; but 
he wisely dissembled his concern, and wearing still the same magnani- 
mous and intrepid aspect as before, he inspired all the troops that re- 
mained, with a fixed, unalterable resolution to defend the town and the 
other forts to the last extremity. 

Mustapha vainly imagined, that being intimidated by the fate of their 
companions, they would be now inclined to listen to terms o( capitula- 
tion ; and in this hope he sent an officer with a white flag to one oi the 
gates, attended by a Christian slave, designed to serve for his interpre- 
ter. The Turk was not allowed to enter within the town ; but the 
Christian was admitted, and was led through several ranks of soldiers 
under arms by an officer, who, after shewing him all the fortifications of 
the place, desired him to take particular notice of the depth and breadth 
of the ditch, and said to him, " See there, the only spot we can afford 

e Eight thousand. 
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your geoeral $ and there we hope tooa to bury him and all bis 
aoiesaries.'' 

This iDSultioe: speech beiog reported by the slave, excited 
1^^* in the fiery mipd of the Basha the highest degree of wrath 
fansc and indignation, and made him resolve to exert himself to the 
^^^'**^^ utmost in the prosecution of the siege. His troops, though 
greatly diminished, were still sufficient to invest at once both the town 
apd the fort of St. Michael'. He kept a constant fire on both ; but he 
intended first to apply himself chiefly to the reduction of the latter, 
which he proposed to attack both by land and water, at the extremity of 
the peninsula* on which it stands. In order to accomplish this design, it 
was necessary he should have some shipping introduced into the har- 
bour, for transporting his forces. But the mouth of the harbour having 
been rendered inaccessible by a great iron chain, and the cannon of St. 
Angelo, his design must have been relinquished, if Fiali had not suggest- 
ed an expedient against which the grand-master had not provided. This 
was to make the Christian slaves and the crews of the ships draw a 
number of boats, by the strength of their arms, over the neck of land 
on which stood Fort St. Elmo. Of this proposal, which Mustapha im- 
mediately adopted, information was carried to Uie grand-master by a 
Turkish officer, who, being by birth a Greek, was touched sudden- 
ly with remorse, and deserted to the Christians. In consequence of 
this intelligence, La Valette set a great number of hands to work in 
framing a stacado along that part of the promontory where the Turks 
intended their attack ; and at another part, where the depth of the wa- 
ter or the hardness of the bottom would not admit of the stacado, he 
ordered strong intrenchments to be made upon the beach. Mustapha 
in ihe mean time fired incessantly upon the fort, while the slaves and 
crews were employed in transporting the boats over land into the har- 
bour. At length the £asha, judging that the number of boats which he 
had transported would be sufficient, and that the breaches , which bis 
artillery had made were practicable, resolved without further delay to 
make an attack both by sea and land. He was the more confident of 

success, as, since the taking of St. Elmo, he had received a 
m^mf considerable reinforcement, by the arrival of Hascem, «on of 
•jj^B*'^ Barbarossa, with two thousand five hundred select soldiers* 

commonly called the Bravoes of Algiers. Hascem, who pos- 
sessed a considerable share of his father's fire, and was ambitious to 
distinguish himself in the service of the Sultan, begged of Mustapha to, 
intrust him with the assault of Fort St. Michael ; and vaunted, with his 
natural arrogance, that he would soon make himself master of it sword 
in hand. The Basha, whether from an opinion of his valour, or an. in- 
tention to teach him at his own.expence the folly of his presumption, 
readily complied with his request ; and having added six thousand men to 
his Algerines, he promised to support him with the rest of his army. 

Hascem divided his forces with Candelissa, an old corsair, his lieuten- 
ant ; to whom he committed the attack by sea, whilst he reserved that 
on the land side to himself. 

d Tbey are situated on two promontories that run out into the great harbour, and are 
separated from each other by a channel, where the gallies belonging to the Order lay, and 
the mouth of which wai strongly secured on each side by batteries. 

e Called the i^pur. 
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Caadelissa having pat his troops on board the boats, set ont 'ms. 
with drums beating, and hautboys and other musical instruments ^'iSlSd* 
playing, preceded by a boat filled with Mahometan priests, SiugiS?* 
some of whom were employed in offering prayers to Heaven 
for his success, or in singing hymns ; while others had books in their 
hands out of which they read imprecations against the Christians. 
Candelissa attempted first to break down the stacado which' had been 
formed to obstruct his landing ; but finding it much stronger than he ex- 
pected, and that, while he was employed in demolishing it, his troops 
must suffer greatly from the enemy's fire, he thought it would be easier 
to make a descent on that part of the shore which the grand- master had 
strengthened with iqtrenchments. At this important post the Christian 
troops were commanded by an ancient knight of the name of Guimaran. 
This experienced officer reserved his fire till the Turks had advanced 
within a little distance of the shore, when by a single discharge he kill- 
ed about four hundred men. This did not prevent the rest from ap- 
proaching. Candelissa pushed forwards while the Christians were load- 
ing their cannon, and landed at the head of his Algerines. But Guima- 
ran having reserved some cannon charged with grape-shot, did dread- 
ful execution among them after they had landed, and many of them be- 
gan to fly to their boats ; which Candelissa observing, he commanded 
the boats to be put off to a little distance from the shore. His troops, 
perceiving then that they must either die or conquer, took courage 
from despair, and advanced boldly to the intrenchment, with ladders for 
scaling it in one hand, and their sabres in the other. The combatants 
on both sides displayed the most intrepid valour. Great numbers fell, 
and the ditch was choaked with blood, and with the bodies of the dead 
and wounded. The Turks at last, after an engagement of Bve hours, 
reached the top of the jntrenchment, and there planted their ensigns. 
The knights, stung with shame on account of their retreat, returned 
with redoubled ardour. But they would probably have been overpow-^ 
ered by the superior number of the enemy, had not the grand-master 
sent them a seasonable reinforcement, under the admiral de Giou, and 
and the Chevalier de Quiney ; who fell upon the Algerines and Turks 
with a degree of fury that strqck terror into Candelissa himself, who 
was noted for his intrepidity. Having ordered the boats to be brought 
nearer the shore, he was among the first who fled. His bravoes fought 
desperately for some time after he had left them ; but were at length 
thrown down from the intrenchments, and compelled to fly to their boats 
with the utmost precipitation. The Christians pursued them, and the 
batteries continued firing on them without intermission. Many of the 
boats were sunk ; the water was covered with dead bodies, mangled 
limbs, shields and helmets. Of the four thousand who had been sent on 
this enterprise, scarcely five hundred remained, and many of these were 
dangerously wounded. 

Hascem was not more fortunate in his assault by land, than |{^^,„^d 
Candelissa was by sea. After having been repulsed at one 
breach with great slaughter, he rallied his troops, and led them on to 
another, where he fought long and desperately, till most of the bravoes 
having fallen by his side, he was obliged^ with much reluctance and sor- 
row, to sound a retreat. 

Mustapha, not unmindful of his promise to suppotrt him, no 
sooner perceived him beginning to retire, than he ordered the ^pulsed.* 
Janissaries, whom he bad kept under arms, to advance. The 
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garrison had iQaintaiaed an enganreneiit with HMcem for fire hours, 
in the middle of the day, and in the hottest season of the year ; yet, 
as if they had not heen subject to the wants and weaknesses of humanity, 
they advanced beyond the breach to meet the Janissaries, and fought ap- 
parently with as much vigour and fortitude as before. By the power of 
superior numbers, they were compelled to fali back within the breach. 
But there they made the most desperate resistance ; and, being reinforc- 
ed by de Giou and de Guiney, with the troops which had triumphed over 
Candelissa, they at last repulsed the Janissaries with dreadful slaughter ; 
after baring lost more than forty knights, and two hundred of the bravest 
of the common men. 

Mustapha, enraged by this invincible obstinacy which the 
Thesiexeof Christians displayed in their defence, and dreading that the 
2if S*"in. Spanish succours, which had been already delayed much lon- 
chteictwMjd ger than he expected j might soon arrive, resolved now to em- 
SSmtim^ ploy his whole force at once, and while he himself prosecuted 
the siege of Fort St. Michael with one half of his troops, to 
employ the other under Piali, against the town. More batteries were 
raised. The trenches were advanced still nearer than before. Bridg- 
es of sail-yards and masts were thrown over the ditches. Mines, not- 
withstanding the hard and tocky soil, were sprung. Assaults were re- 
peated without number, and the two Bashas, emulous of one another, 
and each of them agitated with continual anxiety lest victory should de- 
clare first for his competitor, exhibited the most shining proof of perso- 
nal courage, and exhausted all the art of war then known in the world. 
Yet, through the determined bravery of the knights, conducted by the 
grand-master with consummate prudence and indefatigable vigilance, the 
Turks were baffled in every attempt, and repulsed with slaughter. 
Mustapha flattered himself once with the most sanguine hopes of success 
on his part, made a machine invented by his principal engineer, in the 
form of a huge cask bound strongly with iron hoops, and 611ed with gun- 
powder, nails, chains, bullets, and such other instruments of death. Af- 
ter setting fire to a train which was fastened to this machine, it was 
thrown by the force of an engine, upon a ravelin that was the principal 
defence of the fort. But the garrison undismayed, found means, before 
it caught fire, to cast it out again into the midst of the assailants, in a 
moment afterwards it burst with dreadful fury, and filled the Turks with 
consternation. The knights then sallied out upon them sword in hand, 
and taking advantage of their confusion, killed many of them, and put 
the rest to flight. 

Pialt had, on some occasions, still more reason than Musta- 
saceen of pha to entertain the hopes of victory, although the town was 
w Bol?!!'**' m"cb stronger than the fort and La Valette commanded there 
in person. By his batteries he had demolished all the out- 
works of the place, and had made an impense breach in the wall. 
While his troops were engaged in a furious assault, that engrossed the 
whole attention of the besieged from morning till night, he employed a 
great number of pioneers in raising a cavalier or plat-form o{ earth and 
stones, close by the breach, and so high as to overlook the parapet. 
Night, in the mean time, came on, and prevented him from carrying any 
further this great advantage ; but he doubted not that next day he should 
be able to make himself master of the place. 
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As 90OD as he had drawn off his forces, a coancil of the Or- 
der was convened, and most of the knights were of opinion that Tbe^a- 
the town was no longer tenable ; that the fortifications which JJJIJSk 
still remained should be blown up, and that the garrison and in- of the 
habitants should retire into the castle of St. Angelo. Bat the SSJ**"**" 
grand -master received this proposal with horror and indigna- 
tion. ** This would be in effect," said he, *' to deliver the whole island 
into the bands of the Infidels. Fort St. Michael, which has been so 
gallantly defended, and which is preserved by its communication with 
the town, would thus be soon reduced to the necessity of surrendering. 
There i^ no room in the castle of St. Angelo for the inhabitants and 
troops ; nor, if there were room, is there water in that fort for so great 
a number." It was then proposed that at least the relics of the saints 
and the ornaments of the churches should be carried into the castle ; 
and the knights earnestly intreated the grand-master to retire into it him- 
self, assuring him that they would conduct the defence with the utmost 
vigour and vigilance. ** No, my brethren," he replied, ** what you 
propose as to the sacred things, would serve only to intimidate the sol- 
diers. We must conceal our apprehensions, it is here we must either 
die or conquer. And is it possible that I, at the age of seventy-one, can 
end my life so honourably, as in fighting, together with my friends and 
brethren, against the implacable enemies of our holy faith ?" He then 
told them what he thought proper to be done, and proceeded instantly to 
put it in execution. Having called all the soldiers from Fort St. Angelo, 
except a few who were necessary for managing the artillery, he employed 
them and the inhabitants all night, in throwing up intrenchments within 
the breach ; after which he sent out some of the bravest knights, with 
a select body of troops, to make an attempt on the cavalier. These 
men stole softly along the foot of the wall till they arrived at the place 
appointed ; when they set up a loud shout, and attacked the guards whom 
Piali had left there, with so much fury, that the Turks, believing the 
whole garrison had fallen upon them, abandoned their post, and fled pre- 
cipitately to their camp. 

The cavalier was immediately fortified, a battery of cannon planted 
on it, and a parapet raised on the side towards the enemy. And thus the 
breach was rendered impracticable ; the town put in greater security 
than before ; and a work, which had been devised for its destruction, con- 
verted into a bulwark for its defence. 

The grand-master had now greater confidence than ever of un-ene,^| 
being able to hold out till the Spaniards should come to his re- ^^^^ 
lief. In consequence of the assurances given by Philip, and Aug.^'4. 
the Sicilian viceroy, he had, long before this time, entertained 
the hopes of their arrival, and bad often earnestly solicited the viceroy 
to hasten his departure from Messina. The conduct of this nobleman 
was long exceedingly mysterious. The patience of the knights was 
worn, out by his delays ; and they, and many others, suspected that the 
real motive of bis conduct was the dread of encountering with an admi- 
ral of so great a reputation as Piali. But it afterwards appeared that 
the viceroy had acted agreeably to his instructions from Uie court of 
Spain. For although Philip was, for the reasons above mentioned, sin- 
cerely interested in the preservation of the knights, and had amused 
them with the most flattering promises of assistance, yet he seems from 

12 
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the first to have resolved not to eipose himself to danger on their 
*"*' account, and to avoid, if po9.4ible, a general engagement. 

A generous and grateful prince would have acted very differently to- 
wards an ally so deserving of his support ; and if either generosity or 
gratitude had been the leading principle of Philip's conduct, it is proba- 
ble he would, on this occasion, have regarded the knights as his own 
subjects ; and have thought it no less incumbent on him to exert him- 
self in their defence, than if they had acknowledged him for their sove- 
reign. 

But Philip was affected by the danger only so far as it threatened the 
tranquillity of his own dominions. He had resolved to interpose in their 
behalf, rather than to suffer them to be overpowered ; but he appears 
to have been very little touched with their calamities ; and to have in- 
tended to leave them to themselves, as long as there was any prospect of 
their being able to make resifitance ; by doing which he considered, 
that he would not only preserve his own strength entire, but might af- 
terwards engage with the Turks, when they were exhausted by the ope- 
rations of the siege. 

Philip adhered inflexibly to this plan, notwithstanding the grand-mas- 
ter's repeated importunities, much longer than was consistent even with 
his own selfish views. For, without a degree of fortitude and prowess 
on the part of the garrison, and a degree of wisdom, vigilance, and mag- 
nanimity, on that of' the grand-master, infinitely higher than there could 
be reason to expect, it must have been impossible for such a^ handful of 
men to have withstood, for so long a time, so great a force, and such 
mighty efforts as were employed to reduce them. £ven the death of 
the grand-master alone, whose person was exposed to perpetual danger, 
would have proved fatal to the knights, long before Philip sent orders to 
his viceroy to give them any effectual support ; and in this case, as his 
own dominions or his fleet would have been immediately attacked, he 
would probably have had little reason to be satisfied with the timid, un- 
generous counsels which he pursued. 

Whatever judgment may be formed on this head, the viceroy did not 
think himself at liberty to yield to the repeated applications of the grand- 
master, till the operations of the siege began to relax, and the Turkish 
forces were reduced from forty -five thousand to fifl;een or sixteen thou- 
sand ; of whom many were worn out with the fatigues which they had 
undergone, and others rendered unfit for action by a bloody flux, which 
ibr several weeks bad raged amongst them. 

In this situation of affairs, when it was probable that the knights 
would, without assistance, have compelled the Turks to raise the siege, 
the viceroy let the grand master know that he had now received such 
instructions from the King, as put it in his power to shew his attachment 
to the Order ; that he was not indeed permitted to attack .the Turkish 
fleet ; but that he would immediately bring him a strong body of troops, 
vrhose commanders (as he himself must return to Sicily) were to be en- 
tirely subject to the grand-master's authority, till the enemy should be ex- 
pelled. 

The viceroy, although still suspected of interposing un- 

eoSj^Jj? necessary delays, at length fulfilled his promise ; and oft the 

nkudi. seventh of September landed six thousand men, under Don 

Alvara de Sande « and Ascanio della Coma, in that part of the 

• This is the nme nebleman whoae valiant defence of the fort of Gerba is deacrifaed in 
BooklV.p.60. 
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island whidi lay at the greatest distance from the Turks ; after ,^ 
which he immediately carried back the fleet to & icily. 

The Turkish bashas had been persuaded by their spies, that the vice- 
roy's intention was to land his troops at the castle of St. Angelo ; and 
to prevent this, Piali had lain several days at anchor before the great 
port: after having blocked up the entrance into it by a chain of sail- 
yards, piles, and boats. 

In the mean time, inteHigence being brought to Mustapha- 
that the Spaniards were landed, and marching towards him« he ^^Ij**^ 
was thrown into the most dreadful consternation. Sensible thedepar 
that his soldiers were much disheartened by their ill success, i^^. 
he imagined that he was about to be attacked by a superior 
army, consisting of the bravest and best disciplined troops in Spain. 
Without waiting for information of their number, he forthwith raised 
the siege, drew his garrison out of St Elmo, and leaving all his heavy 
cannon behind him, embarked his troops with as much precipitation as 
if the Spaniards wi^h superior forces had been in sight. He had scarce- 
ly* got on board when a deserter arrived from the Spanish camp, and 
informed him that with tifteen or sixteen thousand men, he had fled be- 
fore an army that did not exceed six thousand, having no general at 
their head, and commanded by officers who were independent of one 
another. The Basha was overwhelmed with shame and vexation by 
this intelligence, and would have immediately disembarked ; but this, 
he knew, he durst not attempt without consulting Piali, Uascem, and his 
other principal officers. 

While h^ was deliberating upon it, the grand-master improved to the 
best advantage the leisure that was afibrded him. He employed all the 
inhabitants, men, women, and children, as well as the soldiers, in filling 
Up the enemy's trenches, and demolishing their works ; and put a garri- 
son without delay into Fort St. £lmo ; in which the Turks now beheld 
from their ships the st. ndard of St. John erected where that of Ma- 
homet had lately stood. 

This demonstrated' to Mustapha how much new labour awaited him 
in case he should return to the siege ; but being enraged against him- 
self on account of the precipitancy of his retreat, and disquieted at the 
thoughts of the reception which he had reason to expect from Solymon, 
he wished to atone for his imprudence, and to wipe off* the reproach in 
which it had involved him^ by victory or death. Piali, who from his jea- 
lousy of the Basha's credit with the Sultan, was not sorry for the failure 
of his enterprise, represented, in a council of war convened on this oc- 
casion, that as the troops were much dispirited and worn out, it would be 
exposing them to certain destruction, either to lead them against the 
enemy, or to resume the operations of the siege. But a majority of the 
council were of a different opinion ; and it was resolved to land the 
forces again without delay, and to march directly against the Spaniards. 

The Turkish soldiers complained bitterly of this unexpect- 
ed resolution, and obeyed the orders to disembark with much 7*^^|j2f 
reluctance. Their officers were obliged to employ threats *^^ 
with some, and force with others At length the number in- 
tended was put on shore, and Mustapha set out at their head in search 
of the enemy. 
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The grand-master had not neglected to giro early notice of 
and del their march to the Spanish commanders, who had intrenched 
Sl%i? ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^'^7 ^° ^ steep hill I which the Turks would have 
uHdt. found almost inaccessible ; and it was the opinion of some of 
the principal officers, that they should avail themselves of the 
advantage of their situation, and stand in their defence. But this pro- 
posal was rejected with disdain by the bold adventurous De Sand^, and 
the greatest part of the Spanish officers ; and the troops were led out 
of their encampment, to meet the enemy in the open field. This con- 
duct, more fortunate perhaps than prudent, contributed to encrease the 
dejection of the Turkish soldiers, and to facilitate their defeat. Hav- 
ing been dragged against their inclination to the field of battle ; and be- 
ing attacked by the Spaniards with great fury, both in front and flank, 
they scarcely fought ; but, being struck with a sudden panic, they fled 
with the utmost precipitation. 

Mustapha, confounded and enraged by this pusillanimous behaviour of 
his troops, was hurried along by the violent tide of the fugitives. He 
fell twice from his horse, and would have been taken prisoner, if his 
officers had not rescued him. The Spaniards pursued briskly till they 
came to the sea-shore. There Piali had his boats ready to receive the 
Turks, and a number of shallops filled with musketeers drawn up to 
favour their escape. Without this precaution, they must all have 
perished ; and even, notwithstanding the protection which it afforded 
them, the number of their killed amounted to two thousand men, while 
the victors lost only thirteen or forteen at most. 

Such, afler four months continuance, was the conclusion of 
concintioD. ^^^ ^j^^^ ^£ Malta, which will be for ever memorable on ac- 
count of that eitraordinary display of the most generous and heroic 
valour by which the knights, so few in number, were enabled to baffle 
the most vigorous effort which could be made to subdue them by the 
most powerful monarch in the worid. The news of their deliverance 
gave universal joy to the Christian powers ; and the name of the grand- 
master excited every where the highest admiration and applause. Con- 
gratulations were sent htm from every quarter ; and in many States 
public rejoicings were celebrated on account of his success. The King 
of Spain, who derived greater advantage than any other from that glori- 
ous defence to which La Valette had so highly contributed, sent an. am- 
bassador to' present him with a sword and dagger of which the hilts 
were solid gold, adorned with diamonds, as a testimony of his respect ; 
and engaged to pay him annually a sum of money to assist him in re- 
pairing his ruined fortifications '. 

d Thaanav fib* xzxtui. Herreni« historia general, lib, vii. Cabrera, lib. tK Vertot. 
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X HILIP, being now delivered from his apprehensions of a Turk- 
ish invasion, applied himself with zeal to his favourite objects, the ^^'' 
extirpation of heresy, and the enforcing of obedience to the 
council of Trent. Nor in these points ctid he meet with much S'Slfi}" 
opposition, in any part of his dominions except the Nether- tboAaai^ 
lands ; where the seeds of discord, which had been sown in 
the beginning of his reign, were approaching fast towards maturity. 
The dutchess of Parma had, soon after his departure, experienced what 
a difficult charge she had undertaken. The regular clergy still contin- 
ued to complain as loudly as ever of the new erection of bishoprics ; 
and contributed to the utmost of their power to foment the spirit of 
discontent among the people. No change, they said, could be legally 
made in the constitution of the church, without the consent of the 
States. The new erections were therefore a violation of a fundamen- 
tal law ; which was the more intolerable, as the abbots, on whos« 
ruins the bishoprics were raised, were natives of the country, and 
deeply interested in the public welfare ; whereas the bishops would be 
entirely devoted to the courts of Rome and Spain. But the regent was 
obliged to pay a greater regard to the orders of the King, than to the 
complaints or remonstrances of the people. Nor did she yield to the 
importunities of any of the cities, into which it had been resolved that 
the new bishops should be introduced, except Antwerp ; the citizens 
whereof sent deputies to Madrid, and found means to convince Philip, 
that his new institution, through the dread with which it would inspire 
foreigners that the inquisition was about to be established, would prove 
destructive to their commerce • . 

While the regent was employed in settling the new bishops, she was 
not unmindful of the King's injunctions with respect to the executioQ 

» Meteren^ lib. ii. p. 37. fientivogUa Grotius, See. 
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isH of the edicts. They were eiecuted with the utmost ri|;oar, against 
persons of all ages and of both sexes, without distinctioD ; and do 
greater regard was shewn, on many occasions, to the laws of nature and 
humanity, than to the constitution of the provinces. The regent was 
not of herself inclined to those cruel measures that were pursued ; bat 
she was directed in every thing by Qranvelle ** , whose views, she knew, 
were perfectly conformable to those of the King ; and whose judgment, 
for that reason, she often followed in contradiction to her own. 

It was seldom that any matters relative to the edicts or the 
n&ga^ new bishoprics were laid before the council, and when they 
were brought thither, they were proposed as points already 
fixed, and not as subjects on which there was room to deliberate. 
The regent formed her resolutions privately, with the assistance of 
Granvelle, and there was nothing left to the council, but to give their 
sanction to the measures which had been resolved upon before. 

It ill not surprising that a conduct so extremely partial should have 
given umbrage to the other counsellors. The prince of Orange and 
the counts £gmont and Horn ^ were more particularly offended with 
it. Their high stations, their merit and services, and the trust which 
had ever been reposed in them by the late Emperor, entitled them to 
a principal share in the regent's most secret councils ; and they were 
filled with indignation when they saw that, on every occasion, a prefe- 
rence was given to the cardinal. ** In this," they said, " consisted 
the recompenoe of all their services, to be reduced by the King, to 
whose person and interest they had ever shewn the most inviolable 
attachment, under the dominion of an arrogant and haughty ecclesiastic. 
The dutchess of Parma had the name of Regent, but the power was 
lodged in the hands of Granvelle. The most important affairs of the 
state were all determined in private by him, without the consent, or 
even the knowledge, of the other counsellors. Their seats in the 
council, and their government of the provinces, were only high-sound- 
ing empty names, which gave them the appearance of authority ; whilst 
they did not possess any real power, but were equally subjected with 
others to the arbitrary will of Granvelle." 

While the prince of Orange and the other discontented lords had so 
much reason to be dissatisfied, it could not be expected that they would 
be extremely active in executing the orders of the court. Notwithstand- 
ing all that had been done to suppress the new opinions in religion, 
these opinions were diffused wider and wider every day throughout the 
provinces. This Granvelle ascribed to the negligence of the magis- 
trates in executing the edicts. The prince of Orange, on the other 
hand, and count E^ont, threw the blame of it on him ; and said, that by 
pursuing measures to which the people of the Netherlands had never 
been accustomed, he had soured their minds, and brought the Regent's 
government into hatred and contempt. Those complaints were often 
made in the presence of the Regent herself ; who, being pressed on. the 
one hand by the positive orders of the King, inculcated by Granvelle, 
and on the other, distressed by her apprehension of the consequences 
to be dreaded from so much ill humour and discontent, could only give 

bNow Arehbithop of Meohfin, and adTsneed to the dignity of Cflrdinftl. 
e Admirals of the Netherlands* 
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soothing answers to the complftiners, and flatter them with some 
general hopes that the grounds of their complaints would be re- 
moved. 

She was still more embarrassed, when the prince of Orange 
proposed in the council, that, in order to remedy the present Their mi- 
evils, she should summon a convention of the States. It could .^mteAr* 
not be expected that Granvclle would relish this proposal. ^SS.®*"' 
For he was not ignorant how ill the people stood affected to 
his person, and his measures of government ; nor bow much superior 
the influence of the prince of Orange would be to his, if the Slates were 
assembled. But he did not neglect the present opportunity of ingratia- 
ting himself with the King. When the Regent gave Philip information 
of the proposal which had been made to her, and desired to receive hit 
instructions on the subject, Granvelle took that occasion to represent to 
him, «* That nothing could be more prejudicial to his authority than the 
asserabhng of the States ; a measure whicb ought at all times to be avoid- 
ed, as it usually produced an inclination in the people to encroach upon 
the prerogatives of the crown ; but whicb there never was so much 
ground to dread as at present, when persons of all conditions were so 
deeply infected with a spirit of sedition and discontent. The abbots 
would come to the convention, ii^flamed with indignation on account of the 
late diminution of their revenues. The lower nobility and the deputies 
of the towns would be gained over by the prince of Orange, and the 
other discontented lords; and the people, ever fond of innovations, 
would be much more inclined to regard the opinion of their deputies than 
that of the Regent, or the ministers of the King " 

This representation was perfectly agreeable to Philip's views and sen- 
timents ; nor did he hesitate in complying with the counsel which was 
ofiered him. He immediately renewed his orders to the Regent with 
respect to the rigorous execution of the edicts ; and thereby let the 
prince of Orange and the other nobles see that there was nothing farther 
from his intention than to convene the States, in order to consider of 
more gentle expedients for preventing the growth of heresy d. 

The persecutions, therefore, were carried on as formerly. 
The compassion which all men felt for the unhappy sufferers, J^iiPJ^'j 
excited a general odium against the government. The magis- faisreolSvSS! 
trates encountered insurmountable difficulties in executing the 
orders of the court; and the number of Protestants increased daily^ 
while the most vigorous efforts were made to extirpate them by Xhe Re- 
gent and her ministers. Granvelle endeavoured to convince the King, 
that this was chiefly owing to the remissness of the governors of the 
provinces. - They were not ignorant of his accusation ; and being now 
incensed against hmi more than ever, they resolved to make him feel the 
effects of their resentment. Agreeably to this resolution the prince of 
Orange, and the counts Cgmont and Horn, wrote a letter to the King, in 
which they laid the blame of all the disturbances in the Netherlands 
upon the cardinal ; who, they represented, had assumed the sole direc- 
tion of affairs, and, by his imperious conduct, had rendered himself the 
object of universal hatred. *' It was impossible for them to serve ei- 
ther the King or the people, whilst a person so exceedingly obnoxious 
possessed such unlimited influence. But the government would proceed 

A BentiTOglio, lib. ii« p. 15. 
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smoothly^ if Qranvelle were remoTed ; and in case the King 
would grant their recjuest, there should be nothing wanting on their 
part, either to support his authority, or to maintain the purity of the 
catholic faith, to which they were not less sincerely attached than car- 
dinal GranvelleJ' 

To this letter Philip, after a delay of some months, made as 
nirip'bie. mild a reply as could justly ha?e been eipected ; but he conclu- 
*'*'^' ded with observing, ** That it was not his practice to dismiss his 
ministers upon the complaints of their enemies, till he had given them an 
opportunity of vindicating their conduct. Justice too required that, 
from general accusations, they should descend to mention particular 
crimes or misdemeanours ; and if they did not incline to do this in wri- 
ting, one of them might come to Madrid, where he would be received 
wiUi every mark of distinetion and respect." 

With this answer the prince of Orange and the other lords were 
much dissatisfied ; and they bad the courage to reply, ** That they were 
greatly ^lisappointed to find so little r^ard paid to their remonstrance. 
For they had not writ their former letter, as cardinal Granvelle^s accu- 
sers, but as the King's counsellors ; who, by virtue of their office, were 
bound to inform him of whatever appeared to be of consequence to the 
welfare of his dominions; They did not desire that the Cardinal should 
suffer harm ; and, in any place except ithe Netherlands, they should be 
glad to hear of his prosperity ; but his continuance there, they thought, 
was incompatible with the public peace." They added, ** That they 
did not esteem the Cardinal so highly as to undertake a journey to Spain 
on his account ; and that since the King was pleased to repose so little 
confidence in their opinion, they hoped he would dispense with their fur- 
ther attendance in the council ; where, as they could not be present 
without a diminution of their dignity, it was impossible for them, while 
the Cardinal retained his influence, to be of the smallest use." 

To this second letter, Philip made no other answer, but that he would 
consider of what they had said, and that in the mean time he expected 
1564. ^^^y would continue to give their assistance as formerly in the 
council. 

They now saw that he had no intention to comply with their 
rfSS" request. Still however they obeyed his orders, and at times 
veiie. they went to the council ; but there, and every where else, 
they treated the Cardinal with so much ridicule and contempt, 
that being at length disgusted with his situation, he applied for liberty to 
retire The King consented, but with great ireluctance ; and could ne- 
ver forgive the prince of Orange, and the other lords, who had reduced 
him to this necessity ^. 

Granvelle's departure was not attended with those adyanta- 
lures'SSpt. 8®® which his enemies expected to derive from it. They had 
^ ^an^* flattered themselves with the hopes of obtaining, after his re- 
Bariaii&otit. moval, their just share in the administration ; but Viglius f, and 
Count Barlaimont, two zealous Catholics, who had concur- 
red with Granvelle in all his arbitrary measures, were soon received by 
the regent into the same degree of favour which he had possessed, and 
were allowed to exercise the same unlimited influence in the govern- 
ment. 

e Bentiroglia Grotiua. 

f President of the privy-couoeil, and esteemed the greatest lawyer In the Xetherlands. 
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A little before this time the council of Trent had publish- ms. 
ed its decrees, and Philip, as mentioned above, had resolved ^"^*5ec'^**" **f 
to have them obeyed throughout all his dominions. The the oouuea of 
disturbances which subsisted in the Low Countries, ought ^"°*' 
to have deterred him from adding fuel to a flame which already burnt 
with so much violence. But his bigotry, together with his arbitrary 
maxims of government, rendered him averse to every mild expedient, 
and determined him to enforce obedience to the decrees in the Nether- 
lands, as well as in Spain and Italy. When the Regent laid his instruc- 
tions on this head before the council of State, she found the counsellors 
much divided in their opinions. The prince of Orange maintained, 
•• That the regent could not require the people of the Netherlands to 
receive the decrees, because several of them were contrary to the 
fundamental laws of the constitution. He represented that some Ca- 
tholic princes had thought proper to reject them ; and proposed that a 
remonstrance should be made to the King on the necessity of recalling 
his instructions." Several other lords were of the same opinion. But 

. Viglius, on the other hand, urged with great earnestness, the necessity' 
of complying immediately with the King's commands. **• By general 
councils," he said, *' the church had in all ages secured the purity of 
its discipline and doctrines. No remedies for the disorders in the 
Netherlands could be devised more likely to prove effectual, than the 
decrees in question. If they should be found in any respect incompa- 
tible with the laws or privileges of the Netherlands, the inconveniences 
dreaded from thence might be prevented, by executing them with 
prudence and moderation." He subjoined, " that it was the peculiar 
glory and happiness of their sovereign, that either he did not entertain 
the same erroneous sentiments, or lie under the same disagreeable ne- 
cessity as those other Catholic princes who had rejected the decrees ; 
but held opinions, and could follow measures, which, while they were 
conducive to the welfare of the church, were necessary in order to 
secure the peace and prosperity of his subjects*." 

This speech of Viglius had the desired effect upon the 
Regent ; who immediately resolved, without regard to what ^JJJ^-J.n*'** 
had been offered by the prince of Orange, to publish the de- 
crees. But from different causes, both the number and courage of the 
reformers weire now greatly augmented. In consequence of the civil 
wars in France, many Protestants ot that kingdom had retired into the 
southern provinces. And through the constant intercourse which sub- 
sisted in the way of trade between the more northern provinces and 
£ngland and Germany, these provinces were filled with Protestant 
ministers, who, being prompted by that ardent zeal which the knowledge 
of important truth lately discovered is calculated to inspire, exerted 
themselves with unceasing industry in propagating their religious te- 
nets. The country abounded at the same time with books written 
against the Popish rites and doctrines. Several of the nobihty, and 

* many of the magistrates, had imbibed the new opinions. The gover- 
nors of the provinces were either not inclined to execute those edicts 
to which they had from the beginning shewn themselves averse ; or, 
as they often declared, they found it impracticable to carry them into 
execution, without laying the country waste, by forcing into exile great 
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numben of its moat industrious inhabitants. In many places the 
^ ^^'' edicts were not executed at all ; and in others, the Protestants 
were rescued by the people from the hands of the inquisitors, and the 
inquisitors themselves obliged to fly from the enraged multitude. 

The Regent discovered at this time great perplexity 
Count Egmont and hesitation. She was exceedingly desirous to have 
scDt to pain, j^^^ administration approved by the King, and would have 
gladly complied with his instructions ; but she could not help being 
alarmed by the repeated representations which were made to her of 
the consequences that might arise from driving the people to despair. 
She therefore judged it expedient to send one of the principal nobility 
to Spain, to inform the King, more fully than she could do by writing, of 
the real statfe of the provinces : and having made choice of count £g- 
mont for her ambassador, as one who was equally acceptable to all par- 
ties, she employed Viglius the president to give him her instructions, in 
presence of the other counsellors. The prince of Orange was highly 
dissatisfied with the terms in which these instructions were expressed : 
*' This representation," said he, '* of the state of her affairs, is not 
calculated to inform the King, but to deceive him. The relation which 
the president has given of our calamities falls infinitely short of Uie truth. 
We most lay open from the bottom those wounds under which the coun- 
try bleeds, else the King can never apply the proper cures. Let us not, 
by our misrepresentations, make him believe the number ef heretics to 
be smaller than it is. Let us acquaint him, that every province, every 
town, every village is full of them. Let us not conceal from him how 
much they despise the edicts, and how little they respect the magistrates ; 
that he may see how impracticable it is to introduce the inquisition, and 
- be convinced that the remedy which he would have us to apply» would 
be infinitely worse than the disease." He added, " That although he 
was a true Catholic, and a feithful subject to the King, yet he thought 
the calamities which had been lately experienced in France and Ger- 
many, afforded a sufficient proof that the consciences of men were not 
to be compelled, and that heresy was not to be extirpated by fire and 
sword, but by reasoning and persuasion ; to which it was in vain to ex- 
pect that men would be brought to listen, until the present practice of 
butchering them like beasts was laid aside." He represented likewise 
the absurdity of publishing, on this occasion, the decrees of the council 
of Trent, and proposed Uiat counf Egmont should be instructed to re- 
quest the King to suspend the publication of them till the present tu- 
mults were aUayed. But the Regent was either not inclined oi: not at 
liberty to follow the opinion of Sie prince of Orange in preference to 
that of Viglius. She called count £^mont apart from the council, and 
having given him such instructions as she thought proper,, she made him 
set out immediately for Spain ; after having flattered him with hopes that 
his journey thither, if he improved the opportunity afforded him, . would 
secure him the full possession of his master's fiivour^ . 

The King received him at Madrid, and entertained him« du- , 
SSn^m f iQg ^s s^y there, with every testimony of regard. When he 
was about to retmrn, he made him a present of fift^ thousand 
florins ; and as the count had several daughters, Philip promised to dis- 
pose of them in marriages suitable to their father's rank. The cotem- 

h Beotiri^lio, UK il Grotiiu, lib. i. 
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porary historians differ widely in their relations of what passed ^^^ 
with respect to the subjects of his embassy. The most probable 
account is, that although Philip's answer was dot clear and ex- ^^^ 
plicit, yet that he expressed himself with so much softness in 
dpeaking of the edicts, and uttered so many strong professions of affec- 
tion for the people of the Netherlands, that the count, who was in the 
highest degree candid and sincere, was induced to believe that the King 
did in reality intend to alter his measures of government. It is certain^ 
that he returned to the Low Countries highly satisfied with the court of 
Spain ; and extolled the goodness of the King, and the lore which he 
bore to his Flemish subjects. The prince of Orange was not so easily 
deceived. Count Egmont had been imposed upon, he said, by Spanish 
artifice. His private interest had blinded his penetration, and created in 
him an ill-grounded security with regard to the public good K 
But although count Ggmont was not able to satisfy the 



prince of Orange, it should seem that his report was credited Jj^l^^ ^^ 
by most of the other counsellors, and even by the Regent her- Ait report, 
self ; who would not otherwise have agreed to a measure !!^^iS!tedr 
which, immediately after the count's arrival, was suggested in- 
the council. It was there proposed that a certain number of divines 
and lawyers should meet together in Brussels, to consider of the most 
effectual methods of putting a stop to the growth of heresy ; and the 
Regent readily consented to this proposal, without inquiring, as she used 
to do on other occasions, whether it would be agreeable to the King. 
To this conference she called the bishops of Arras, Ipres, and Namur ; 
Ravenstenius and Jansenius, two eminent divines ; the two presidents of 
the provincial councils of Flanders and Utrecht, and two eminent law- 
yers from Mechlin and Brabant. 

The result of their deliberations was, that schools for instructing 
jouth in the principles of the Catholic faith, should be erected in all the 
provinces ; that particular attention should be given to reform the lives 
of the clergy ; and that in punishing heretics mild chastisements should 
be adopted, in the room of those severe odes, which upon trial had been 
found so ineffectual ' • 

The Regent having transmitted to the King an account of ^. 
these determinations, was greatly surprised when she was in- Pintip of- 
formed, that, far from approving them, he was extremely dissa- Cj|"*^^"^ 
tisfied with her for allowing the conference to be held. The 
subjects which had been considered in it, were points, he said, already 
fixed by his authority ; and which, on that account, t>ught not to have 
been brought under deliberation. The disorders which occasioned so 
much uneasiness to the Regent, had arisen from the connivance or negli- 
gence of her ministers. But if any of them were found wanting, either 
in courage or in zeal for the service which he required, she must imme- 
diately dismiss them, and substitute others in their place ; for no ser* 
▼ice which she could perform, would be either so acceptable to him, or 
so conducive to his glory and interest, as the extinction of heresy in the 
Netherlands. 

The Regent had, from the beginning of her administration, 
been extremely solicitous to gratify the court of Spain. No- Thepewe. 
thing could have made her agree to the conference, but her ^du "^ 
conviction, founded on count Egmont's report, that it would not 

I GrotiaB. k Vid, Wittiam'a Apology, p. 48$. I BentiTOgUo, lib. U. p. 25. 
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be unacceptable to the King. As soon as she discovered her mis- 
^'^' take, she published an edict, coofirining all the foroier edicts, and 
requiring the goyernors and councils to proceed in the execution of 
them with the utmost diligence™. 

Even Viglius" hesitated as to the expediency of this measure at the 
present juncture ; and it excited in the minds of the people universal 
indignation and astonishment. Those hopes of deliverance, from their 
grievances, which they had conceived from count Egmont's journey to 
Spain, had by his report of the King's disposition towards them, been 
raised to the greatest height. Their disappointment now was proper- 
tionabiy great. They did not blame count Egmont ; for they were per- 
suaded that he had been deceived ; but they detested the duplicity and 
artifice of Philip and his ministers. 

The coimt had too much sensibility not to be deeply affected on this 
occasion ; and he complained bitterly, that th^ King had acted with no 
other design in the studied kindness which he had «hewn him, but to 
expose him to the contempt or hatred of his countrymen, and thereby to 
ruin his credit and influenced 

' I'he prince of Orange was almost the only person in whom 
The prince ^^ Unexpected measure created no surprise. When the new 
at Orange edict was transmitted to him, he wrote to the Regent a letter ; 
tutSS, in which he represented, '^ That in the present temper of the 
peoples it was impossible for the King's servants to execute the 
orders imposed upon them, without involving the provinces in a civil 
war." <' But if still," he added, ** your highness be determined to 
have the edicts carried into immediate execution, then 1 must desire that 
some more proper person may be appointed in my place, who, possessing 
greater authority, may be better qualified to fulfil your intention The 
King is not ignorant, that, on other occasions, 1/have spared neither my 
person nor my fortune in his service. My present conduct proceeds not 
from the want of loya^lty or zeal, but from a persuasion that I cannot yield 
the obedience required from me, without dishonour to myself, and infi- 
nite prejudice to the Netherlands p." 

Neither the prince of Orange, nor the counts Egmont and Horn, ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction with the present measures of government in 
any other way than by making remonstrances and complaints. As it was 
greatly their interest, so it appears to have been their sincere desire, to 
avoid incurring the King's displeasure. And they studied to give him 
every proof of fidelity that could be reasonably expected from those 
who were members of a free state, and had sworn to maintain the fun- 
damental laws of the constitution. 

The conduct of many of the other nobles was not so scrupa- 
vna^ ^ous and reserved. They set on foot, at this time, a confedera- 
cy, by which they bound themselves to support one another, in 
preventing the inquisition from being established in the Netherlands. 



The prime mover of this expedient was Philip de Marnix, Lord 
^^f^ of St. Aldegonde, a nobleman highly distinguished for his elo- 
quence, his address, and his political abilities, who had the me- 
rit of contributing more than any other person (the prince of Orange 
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alooe excepted) towards accoiDplishing that happy revolution, by ^ 
which the northern provinces were rescued fromthe Spanish yoke. 
By his advice, and according to his direction, a writing was drawn up, 
termed the Compromise, which is here inserted, as it marks strongly the 
spirit by which the people of the Netherlands were animated. 

^* Whereas certain malicious persons, under the cloak oi zeal for the 
catholic religion, but in reality prompted by ambition, pride, and avarice, 
have, by their Ynis re presentations, persuaded our lord the King to intro- 
duce into these provinces that most pernicious tribunal the inquisition ; 
which is not only contrary to all human and divine laws, but exceeds in 
cruelty the most barbarous institutions of the most savage tyrants in the 
heathen world ; which subjects all authority to that of the inquiflitors, 
reduces all men to a perpetual state of miserable slavery, and by the 
visitations which it appoints, exposes the best men to continual appre- 
hensions ; so that if a priest, a Spaniard, or wicked minion of power 
shall incline, he may, by means of this institution, accuse any man, how- 
ever innocent, and cause him to be imprisoned, condemned, and put to 
death, without being confronted with his accusers, and without being al- 
lowed to bring evidence of his innocence, or to speak in his defence : 
For these reasons we whose names are here subscribed have resolved 
to provide for the security of our families, goods, and persons ; and for 
this purpose we hereby enter into a sacred league with one another, 
promising with a solemn oath, to oppose with all our power, the intro- 
duction of the above-mentioned inquisition into these provinces ; whe- 
ther it shall be attempted openly or secretly, and by whatever name it 
shall be called, whether that of Inquisition, Visitation, Commission, or 
Edict : declaring at the same time, that we are far from entertaining the 
design of attempting any thing prejudicial to the interest of our sove- 
reign the King ; but on the contrary, that our fixed intention is, to sup- 
port and defend his government, to maintain peace, and to prevent, to 
the utmost of our power, all seditions, tumults, and revolts. This agree- 
ment we have sworn ; and we hereby promise and swear to maintain it 
for ever sacred ; and we call Almighty God to witness, that neither in 
word nor deed shall we ever weaken or counteract it. 

<* We likewise promise and swear mutually to defend one another, in 
all places, and on all occasions against every attack that shall be made, 
or prosecution that shall be raised, against any individual amongst us, on 
account of his concern in this confederacy. And we declare, that no 
pretence of the persecutors^ who may allege rebellion, insurrection, or 
any other plea, shall exempt us from this our oath and promise. No ac- 
tion can deserve the name of rebellion, that proceeds from opposition to 
the iniquitous decrees of the inquis>ition ; and therefore, whether any of 
us be attacked directly on account of apposing these decrees, or under 
pretence of punishing rebellion or insurrection, we hereby swear to en- 
deavour by all lawful means to procure his dehverance. 

*' In this and every part of our conduct regarding the inquisition, our 
meaning is, to submit to the general opinion of our confederates, or to 
that of those who shall be appointed by the rest to assist us with their 
counsel. 

*' In witness of this our league, we invoke the holy name of the liv- 
ing God, as the searcher of our hearts ; humbly beseeching him to grant 
us the grace of his holy spirit, that all our enterprises may be attended! 
with success, may promote the honour of his name, contribute to the 
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welfare of our souls, and advance the peace and true interest of 
"•*• the Netherlands." 

Such were the terms of the compromise, which was quickly circulated 
through the proTinces, and subscribed by persons of all ranks, whether 
Catholics or Protestants. Books were at the same time multiplied, in 
which liberty of conscience was pleaded, the absurdities in the popish 
doctrines and worship exposed, and hideous pictures drawn of the inqui- 
sition. 

The Regent felt great anxiety with regard to the consequences with 
which so much ill humour and discontent were likely to be attended. She 
had never fully credited the representations which the prince of Orange 
and some of her other counsellors had often made to her. And she 
now complained bitterly of the situation to which she was reduced bj the 
orders sent from Spain. " For to what purpose was it (she said) to 
publish edicts, when I wanted power to enforce their execution ? They 
have served only to increase the people's audacity, and to bring my au- 
thority into contempt «»." 

The prince of Orange, and the counts Horn and Egmont, 
S^^rinee ^^^' ^^^^ siuce the last republication of the edicts, absented 
of onSl^ themselves from the council. The Regent now wrote to 
te the coun- ^y^q^ jij- |}jg m^g^ urgent manner, requiring their attendance. 
They readily complied ; and the Regent, after having inform- 
ed them of her design in calling them together, desired they would de- 
liver their opinions without reserve. The prince of Orange was among 
the last who rose, and he spoke as follows ' : 

^^ Would to Heaven, 1 had been so fortunate as to gain belief, when I 
ventured to foretel what has now happened. Desperate remedies 
would not in that case have been first applied, nor persons who had fallen 
into error been confirmed in it, by the means employed to reclaim them. 
We should not certainly think &vourably of a physician's prudence, 
who, in the beginning of a disease, when gentle remedies were likely 
to prove effectual, should propose the burning or cutting of the part 
infected. 

'* There are two species of inquisition. The one is exercised in the 
name of the Pope, and the other has been long practised by the bishops. 
To the latter, men are in some measure reconciled by the power of 
custom ; and considering how well we are now provided with bishops in 
all the provinces, it may be reasonably expected that this sort will alone 
be found sufficient. The former has been, and will for ever be, an ob- 
ject of abhorrence, and ought to be abolished without delay. 

" With respect to those edicts which have been so often published 
against the innovators in religion, hearken not to me, but to your own 
experience, which will inform you, that the persecutions to which they 
have given rise, have served only to increase and propagate the errors 
against which they have been exercised. The Netherlands have for 
several years been a school, in which, if we have not been extremely in- 
attentive, we may have learned the folly of persecution. Men do not 

q BentWoglio and Str&da. 

r This speech is recorded bj Nieholas Bnrgandias, vrho compiled his bistoir from the 
papers of the presideDt YigUoa. Vide Brandt's History of the Reformation m the Ne- 
therlands. 
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for nothing forego the advantages of life ; much less do they expose ^^^ 
themselves to torture and death for nothing. The contempt of death 
and pain^ exhibited by heretics in suffering for their religion, is calculat* 
ed to produce the most powerful effects on the minds of spectators. It 
works on their compassion, it excites their admiration of the sufferers, 
and creates in them a suspicion, that truth must certainly be found where 
they observe so much constancy and fortitude. Heretics, have been 
treated with the same severity in France and England as in the Low- 
Countries. But has it been attended there with better success ? On 
the contrary, is there not reason, there as well as here, to say what was 
said of the Christians of old. That the blood of the martyrs is the seed 
of the church ^ The emperor Julian, the most formidable enemy 
whom Christianity ever saw, was fully sensible of the truth of this. Ha< 
rassing and tormenting could only serve » he knew, to inflame that ar- 
dent zeal which he wanted to extinguish. He had recourse therefore to 
the expedient of ridicule and contempt ; and this he found to be more 
effectual. The Grecian empire was at different periods infected with 
heresies of various kinds, ^tius taught errors in the reign of Con- 
stance ; Nestorius in that of Theodosius ; Arius in that of Constantino. 
No such punishments were inflicted, either on the heresiarchs themselves 
or on their disciples, as are now practised in the Netherlands ; and yet 
where are all those false opinions now, which the first broachers were at 
80 much pains to propagate ? Such is the nature of heresy, if it rests, it 
rusts : but he who rubs it, whets it. Let it be neglected and overlook- 
ed, it will soon lose the charm of novelty ; and with that, it will lose the 
greatest part of its attractive power. But they are not the examples 
only of heathen princes which 1 would recommend to the Regent's imi- 
tation. In complying with my advice, she will tread in the steps of our 
late glorious £mperor, her father ; who from experience was convinced, 
that gentle measures were more likely to prove effectual than severa 
ones ; and therefore adopted the former, in preference to the latter, for 
several years before his resignation. 

** The king himself appeared, at a certain period, inclined to make 
trial of mild expedients. But, through the influence of the bishops and 
other ecclesiastics, he has clanged his views. Let these men answer 
for their conduct if they can. For my own part, 1 am entirely .satisfled 
that it is impossible to root out the present evils in the Netherlands by 
force, without shaking the State from its foundation. 1 conclude with re- 
minding you of what we have all heard frequently. That the Protestants 
in the Low-Countries have opened a correspondence with those in 
France. Let us beware of irritating them more than we have already 
done, lest, by imitatiog the French Catholics in their severity, we, like 
them, involve our country in the dreadful miseries of a civil war." 

This speech was not entirely without effect. It convinced the Regent, 
that she must either make some concessions to the confederates, or have 
recourse to arms. She was inclined to follow the latter of these mea- 
sures, because she knew it would be more agreeable to the King ; and 
she desired count Egmont to undertake the command of some forces 
which he proposed to raise, in order to carry her design into ^xecution ; 
but the Count declined accepting of it, saying. That he could not fight 
with honour in defence of the inquisition. The Dutchess found it ne- 
cessary, therefore, to embrace the other alternative, and to attempt to 
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sooth the malcoDtents, hj making some abatemeDt in the rigour 
of the edicts ■ . 

Meanwhile the n amber of those who had acceded to the compromise 
was become so considerable, that they thought it was now time to take 
some step towards fulfilling their engagements. With this view they set 
out for Brussels, where the court resided, and sent some of their number 
to desire leave of the Regent, to lay before her their sentiments concern- 
ing a subject in which the interest of the King and their personal securi- 
ty were equally concerned. The counsellors were divided in their 
opinions with regard to the answer proper to be made to this request. 
Some of them were for rejecting it utterly ; others advised to admit two 
or three of the confederates and no more ; but the opinion of those 
prevailed who thought that, at present, it would be imprudent to furnish 
them with any just ground of oflfence, by denying them a privilege to 
which every inhabitant of the Netherlands was entitled ; especially as 
they were without arms, and no danger could be apprehended from ad- 
mitting them. 

They entered Brussels in the beginning of April one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-six, in niunber between three and four hundred on 
horseback. Besides count Brederode, who was descended from the 
ancient earls of Holland, there were the counts Colemberg and Tresem- 
berg, the marquis of Mons, the baron of Montigny, and count Lewis of 
Nassau, brother to the prince of Orange ; all of them persons of con- 
siderable influence in the provinces. 

They went in a body, walking two by two, from the house of count 
Colemberg to the palace, and were received there by the Regent, attend- 
ed by the council of state. 

They began their petition with declaring, " That as hitherto 
^iobieif tb^y had never failed in loyalty to the King, so they were still 
as much as ever determined to hold fast their allegiance. They 
were sensible that their present conduct might be misconstrued ; but they 
chose rather to expose themselves to this risk, than not inform the Re- 
gent of what they were convinced was of the highest consequence to the 
interest both of King and the provinces. The solicitude which the King 
had discovered to preserve religion pure fa the Netherlands, deserved 
the highest praise ; but experience had shewn, that the remedies employ- 
ed for this purpose contributed only to increase the disease. They had 
long flattered themselves with hopes, that the States would have been as- 
sembled, to devise means more Ukely to prove successful ; but since this 
desirable event had not taken place, they thought it their duty to inform 
her, that if the measures of government respecting religion were not 
quickly altered, they were persuaded it would be impossible to prevent 
a general insurrection. . It was therefore their earnest desire, that she 
would send some proper persons to the King, to acquaint him with the 
necessity of softening the rigour of the edicts ; and they intreated her to . 
suspend the execution of them till his pleasure should be known But if 
no regard, they added, should be paid to this our humble and most earn- 
est prayer, we call God and the King, your highness, and these your il- 
lustrious counsellors, to witness, that we have given warning of the im- 
pending danger, and shall not be accountable for the calamities that may 
ensue* ." 

Brandt, vol. i. p. 1 65. t BeDtivoglio and Brandt. 
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To this petition the Regent gave the ibllotving ansirer in ^^^ 
writing: ^' That she was not invested by the King with Aotwer of 
power to suspend the elocution of the edicts ; but that she *<«««• 
was not averse from sending some j>roper person to Spain, wh^re she 
would willingly employ her good offices to procure them satisfaction. 
That, in the mean time, she would issue orders to the inquisitors to pro- 
ceed in the exercise of their office with moderation ; and that, in return 
for her concessions, she expected that the petitioners would study care- 
fully to avoid all occasion of offence." 

The confederates, much dissatisfied with this answer, insisted earnestly 
upon receiving one that was more explicit ; and the Regent, dreading 
the consequences of sending them away in ill- humour, ordered her se- 
cretary to communicate to them the instructions which, after considering 
the matter more maturely, she had resolved to transmit to the inquisitors. 
These were, that henceforth they should proceed against offenders in 
the article of religion with the utmost gentleness ; and should not punish 
any of them with banishment, imprii^onment, or confiscation, unless they 
were found guilty of seditious practices. And these instructions, it was 
added, were to remain in force till the King's pleasure should be known. 
The confederates, on the other hand, engaged, not to attempt to make 
any innovation in religious matters, but to wait patiently for the deter- 
mination of the assembly of the States ; which, they fondly flattered 
themselves, would be held soon, in order to pnt an end to all iheir 
grievances. 

Agreeably to her first declarations, the Regent immediate- 
ly dispatched the marquis of Mons and the baron of Montigny, J'^MSmS 
to lay the petition before the King. And ihe^e two nobler ' the ' iMron or 
men gladly undertook the task assigned them ; little suspect- ^ sl!!&? *^^ 
ing either how fruitless their journey was to prove, as to the 
intention of it, or how fatal to themselves. Por^ as will appear in the 
the sequel, Philip, did not consider them as the Regent's ambassadors, 
but as persons who had brought her under the disagreeable necessity of 
clothing them with that character, and as the heads of a confederacy 
which had been formed against his government. 

In the mean time a report was propagated in the Nether- 
lands, that the Regent had consented to the public profession ^^,^''^1 
of the reformed religion. In the belief of this, the people Sr*^!^^ 
threw off the reserve which they had hitherto maintained, and ^^'"'**^' 
the protestant ministers preached in many places to numerous assem- 
bUes of persons, who came together in arms, with a resolution to de- 
fend themselves, in case the inquisitors should attempt to interrupt them. 
From these assemblies ihey soon passed to open violence against the 
churches, and despoiled them of all their costly ornaments. 

These outrages were first committed in the province of Flanders ; 
a^nd the example of the Flemings was quickly diffused throughout all 
the provinces. In a little time afterwards the same tumultuous spirit 
appeared in the great commercial towns ; in which, from their frequent 
intercourse with foreign Protestants, and from the spirit of liberty that 
naturally grows up in large conununities, almost the whole body ik the 
people had embraced the new opinions. 

In Antwerp the reformers indulged themselves in the most unjustifia- 
hle extravagancies. They insulted the Catholics when employed in the 
fiinctions of their religion. They broke furiously into the great church, 

14 
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which was one of the richett. edifices in Europe, overturned the 
altars, defaced the paintings, and destroyed all the images of the 
saints. 

From the cathedral they flew with the same ungovernable fury to the 
monasteries and convents ; and there, after forcing open the gates, and 
obliging the monks and nuns to fly into the city for shelter, it appeared 
that, under the cover of religious zeal, many of the most abandoned of 
the people had joined with the reforn^rs, and embraced the present op- 
portunity of gratifying their rapacity. The sai^e riotous spirit appear- 
ed in numberless other places, (t spread like a conflagration over all 
the provinces ; meeting ev^ry where with the same combustible noate- 
rials, and every where producing th^ same pernicious effects. 

In Brussels they were overawed by the pr^ence 4:^ the court : jet 
even there, they had in some measure thrown off their wonted reeerre ; 
and the R^ent, apprehensive that her person was in danger, resolved to 
reside in Mens. This resolution gave much uneasiness to the prkice of 
Orange, and the counts Egmont aj^ Horn ; who saw how much disho- 
nour it would reflect on them, to have it believed that the person of the 
princess was insecure, where they, were invested with such high com- 
mand, and possessed such extensive influence. They employed every 
* argument that could prevail upon her to alter her intention. They pledg- 
ed their lives and fortunes for her safety ; and proioised to e^ert their 
utmost power in quelling those disorders which were the caus^ of hei 
inquietude. At length she yielded to their intreaties, and consented still 
to remain at Brussels^. 

The several governors soon after set out for their respect- 
Tbe iuc«eM ^^e provinces. The prince of Orange, besides being govera- 
tbe ^^^ or of Holland, Zealand, Utrechjt, and Burgundy was viacouBt 
of oranse and govemor of Antwerp. And even the popish historians ac- 
SetuttSl knowledge, that, haviog often gone thither, he had exeftad 
himself strenuously in quieting the tuinults occasioaed by the 
intemperate zeal of the reforaners. At this time he ordered three of 
Angiwt ^* rioters to be executed, and fijaed and banished several of the 
rest. He again opened the gr^t chur<:h> and restored the ex- 
ercise of the catholic religion. 

But finding it impossible to prevent the Proctestants from holding their 
religious meetings, he entered into an agreement with tfa^ persons of the 
greatest influence among them, by which they wei'e a]lowed to exercise 
their rehgiqn in churches within the city, provided that they should 
come together without arms ; thsit they should give 90 annoyance to the 
Catholics ; and that their preachers should i:ef(;ain from ail invectives 
against the established church. And he consented that this agreenoent 
should remain in force till he should know the pleasure '^ the King ; 
to whom the Protesta^nts engaged ta snbinit^ o^r i«mediate}j? to leay^ the 
Netherlands. 

The Regent appa-oved of evc^y part of William's conduct on this oc- 
casion, except his allowing the reformers to haM th^ir nwe^in^ within 
the town. In order to satisiy her on this l^ad, be rftpr^ented, that he 
had granted them this indulgence from a conviptian whi^h expfirien^ 
had already confirmed, that by means of it he could 19^pejess% prewen^ 
the pernicious effects of their extravagance ; Ij^t when tb^y w^e un- 

« 9«ativo|U9» 9rMi^, &«. 
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der his own eye, or that of the magititrates, their MiemUies were ,^^ 
not near so numerous as formerly ; their preachers were not so 
apt to indulge their enthusiasm, or to use indecent freedoms with the go- 
Ternment ; nor the people so apt to be inflamed, as when they assem- 
bled without restraint in the open fields. This measure, he added, was 
not only expedient, but necessary. There was no room for authority or 
persuasion. The reformers bad shewn themselves unalterably deter- 
mined to set op their worship within the city, whether he had permitted 
them or not. Their assemblies in the country had generally amounted 
to twenty four or twenty-five thousand. Even in the town they were 
seldom less than ten thousand. Me had no army to reduce so great a 
number to obedience ; and not a single person among the Catholic inha- 
bitants could be persuaded to take up arms against them \ 

After <|uieting the disturbances in Antwerp, the prince set out for the 
provinces of Holland and Zealand, where his presence was equally ne- 
cessary. There too, as in Antwerp, he employed all his power and in- 
fluence ; and did more towards quelling the tumultuous spirit of the 
reformers, than any other person could have done, without an armed 
force to overawe them. He persuaded them to restore the churches 
which they had usurped ; and, except in one or two places, they were 
satisfied with the liberty which the Regent was willing to allow, of hold- 
ing their assemblies for religions worship in the suburbs of the towns, 
or in the country. 

Count Egmont was no less active in his department. From 
natural temper, as weM as from political principles, no man was ^"Jf.^J. 
more averse to harshness and severity ; yet being strongly «eM. 
prompted on this occasion by his desire of gratifying the King, 
fae was at the utmost pains to discover the rioters, and punished many 
of them with rigour. He restored the priests to their functions, open- 
ed the churches which had been shut, and reduced all the Protestants 
within his government to the necessity of acquiescing in the conditions 
Which th& regent had prescribed. 

Count Horn likewise acted with uncommon spirit and vigour 
in the city of Toomay, where the disorders had risen to a great- JjJJJJ^ 
er height than in other places. The inhabitants of that' city, to tacons. 
the number of six thousand, having taken arms, and laid siege to 
the garrison, they soon reduced it to such extremity, as obliged the com- 
mander to inform the Regent, that if she did not send him immediate re- 
lief, he could not hold out longer than one day. She had not troops 
sufficient to oppose so great a force ; nor was there any other expedient 
in her power, by which she could preserve the garrison from surren- 
dering, but that of sending count Horn, their goverttorV brother, to in- 
tercede with the inhabitants. The Count forced his way, at the hazard 
of his Kfe, into the midst of Hiem ; and with great address persuaded 
them not only to desist from the blockade, but to lay down their arms, 
to yield up the churches which they had usurped, and to rest satisfied 
with certain places of worship which he had assigned them without the 
city . 

X Brandt Van Meteren, Ub. U. y The baron de Montigny, at thl« time in Spain; 

* Brandt, Meteren, fcc • • 
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1S66. From this represeDtation of the conduct of the prioce of 

PhSlS'*^ Orange and the counts Horn and Cgmont, they had very little 
ftW^on to reason, it should seem, to dread the King's displeasure. For 
bi^M^ they were not less active, nor less successful, than the other 
governors*, with whom Philip is said to have been entirely sa- 
tisfied. But the disapprobation which they had discovered of his mea- 
sures cif government some years before ; the objections which they bad 
urged against his retaining the Spanish forces, in the Low Countries ; 
the necessity to which they had reduced him, of removing Granvelle ; 
their frequent remonstrances in the council against the inquisition and 
edicts ; and the attachment which they had ever shewn to the liberty 
and constitutional privileges of the provinces : all these causes had alie- 
nated him entirely from them, and had begotten, in his dark revebgeful 
mind, a degree of hatred and resentment, which heither time, repen- 
tance, nor faithful services, could erase. 

These noblemen had been disappointed of the private, as well as pub- 
lic advantages which they expected to. derive from the removal of Graa- 
velle. Viglius and count Barlaimont were equally their enemies as the 
Cardinal, and equally disposed to put malicious interpretations on their 
conduct. In these they were powerfully seconded by Granvelle ; who 
some time aAer his leaving the Netherlands, had been called to Madrid, 
where he enjoyed his wonted influence. This he did not fail to employ 
against his enemies in the Netherlaods ; and he found it easy to persuade 
the King, that in secret they had been abettors of all the disturbances 
which had arisen. Philip was therefore fired with indignation against 
them, and resolved sooner or later to make them feel the weight of his 
resentment. At present, however, he thought it necessary to conceal 
his sentiments ; and in his answer to the account of the late transactions 
transmitted to him by the Regent, he expressed his gratitude for the zeal 
that had been discovered in his service, and exhorted her, and the go- 
vernors of the provinces, to continue their endeavours to allay the tu- 
mults in the best manner which the present circumstances would permit. 
With this answer he sent money, and an order for raising a 
JJ^ *•• body of Catholic troops, upon whose fidelity he could depend 
for an absolute compliance with his will. 
The Regent was not remiss in executing this order. She immediately 
levied a body of cavalry, and five regiments of infantry ; of which she 
gave the command to the counts Erbestian, Charles of Mansfelt, Reuls, 
Baron Schomberg, and the Sieur.de Hierges, son of count Barlaimont. 

The prince of Orange and the counts Horn and Egmont could easily 
discern the design of this armament ; and they declared their disappro- 
bation of it in the council, as a measure calculated to rekindle the 
flames of discord and sedition. 

Diwove^ of They were at the same ijfae informed by letters from the 

Jiil^' marquis of Mons, and the baron of Montigny, that whatever 

public answer had been sent from the court of Spain to 
the dutchess of Parma, it was known to every person at Madrid, that 
the King was highly ofiended at the concessions which they had made 
lately to the Protestants. That they were considered as fomeoters of 
the tumults, and encouragers of heresy. 1 hat the King and his minis- 
tenb talked uow more explicitly than they had hitherto done. The 

ft The ooantt Aremborg and Megeiw 
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compromise had no other name given it but that of a conspiracy ; 
and the popular insurrections were never mentioned but as an open ^^^' 
rebellion. There was no longer any room to doubt that the King, by the 
advice of Granvelle and Alva, was determined to wreck his resentment 
on all concerned, and particularly on them, whom he considered as the 
most guilty. And a]thous:h at first dofhestic forces only were to be em- 
ployed, yet their operations would soon be seconded by those of Spain. 

The prince of Orange had several times desired leave of the Regent 
to resign his employments ; alleging, that it was impossible for him at 
once to discharge his duty to bis country, and to satisfy the King. The 
Recent had as often refused to consent to his request ; and had accom- 
panied her refusal with expressions of high regard, and with entreaties 
that he would not forsake her at a time when his assistance was more 
than ever necessary. On the present occasion he made the same ap- 
plication to the King, who gave him the same answer, and employed 
the same expressions of regard and confidence *». 

But the prince had rieceived intelligence of Philip's most secret 
councils, and he knew that his real sentiments were entirely difierent 
from those which he professed. Through a correspondence which he 
held in France, he had procured a copy of a letter to the Regent, from 
Alva the Spanish minister at Paris, which confirmed the information that 
had been transmitted by the marquis of Mons and the baron of Montigny. 
In this letter, Alva particularly insisted on the present favourable oppor- 
tunity of establishing in the Low Countries that unlimited authority 
which the King had long so earnestly desired. He advised the Regent, 
as matters were not yet ripe for execution, to meet the smooth faces of 
Orange, Horn, and Cgmont, with the same artifice j^hich they bad 
employed ; and concluded M^ith informing her, that the King, who knew 
them to be fomenters of all the disturbances which had happened would 
soon pay them the wages of their iniquity ; and had sworn to punish 
(hem and the other inhabitants of the Netherlands in the most exem- 
plary manner*. 

This letter the prince of Orange communicated to his ,^^7 

brother count Lewis, and to the counts Cgmont, Horn, SSd'*"*!^ 
Hoogstraten» and several others of the nobility ; who met ""** 

together at Dendremonde, to deliberate concerning the measures which 
it would be proper to pursue. Count Lewis, who was naturally l^old 
and ardent, urged that they should immediately incite the people to take 
up arm9 ; but his brother the prince of Orange disapproved of this 
proposal, and observed, that if they should begin to wage war in the 
present situation of affairs, they would neither be able to carry it on 
with success, nor to justify their conduct in undertaking it. That the 
inquisition and edicts were in effect abolished ; and a reasonable liberty 
allowed in matters of religion. That, considering the tumults which 
had been excited, the Regent could not be greatly blamed for raising 
forces ; especially since she had levied none but such as were natives 
of the Netherlands At present they could not allege any good reason 
for having recourse to arms ; but he believed that ere long the best 
and strongest reasons would not be wanting. And in the mean time his 

b BentiTogUo. See the letter annexed to William's Apolog^r. 

cTbe concluding wonis of tbe letter are, <- in a manner, that woald make the ears of 
all ChrJstendoin un^le. even though it should pat in danger ail the rest of his dominions." 
Brandt^ 2i6. Reklaaus, p. 3. Meteren, lib. u. 
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advice was, not only to be on their guard tbemselves, hot like- 
^^^' wise to awaken in the people a sense of the danger with which 
they were threatened, that they naight be prepared £>r eotering upon 
action when the proper season should arrive. 

Had count Egmont been of the same opinion with the prince of 
Orange on this occasion, it is not to be doubted that all. who were 
present would have concurred in the measures which he advised ; and 
consideriog the greatness of their power and popularity, they might 
have induced the King to drop his plan, by making him sensible of the 
difficulty of carrying it into execution. 

But they were all exceedingly disappointed when they heard count 
Egmont declare, ** That far from taking part in any measure that might 
be offensive to the King, he looked upon every such measure as equcdly 
imprudent and undutiful. That from the enormitiea which had been 
committed, the King had some reason to entertain suspicions of their 
vigilance. That, for hie own part, he was resolved, if possible, to 
wipe out these suspicions, by exerting himself strenuously to reduce 
the people to a state of perfect tranquillity and obedience ) which if 
he and the other governors could accomplish in their respective provin- 
ces, he believed they should hear no more of the Spanish forces ; for, 
after what the King had repeatedly told him when in Spain, he could 
not regard what he had heard of his intention to rob the Netherlands 
of their liberty." 

The prince of Orange and the other discontented lordd spent several 
hours in attempting to bring him over to their opinion, but in vun. 
Although, as above related, the Count had received sufficient {nroof of 
Philip's insince^ty in his discourse with him at Madrid, yet the concern 
which he had appeared to take in the interest of his family, joined to 
his professions of personal attachment, had imposed upon him so far as 
to prevent him from perceiving the danger to which he was exposed^. 
Tfce nobility '^^^^ disappointed of the assistance of a person of so 

•oiieiir with tiw great influence, that the other lords saw that nothing remain- 
^"^^^ ed for them, but to conciliate Philip's favour, by aa active 

concurrence with the Regent in the measures which she was about to 
employ for the perfect settlement of the country. 
Hermeeeiiia ^ gve^t deal had been already done for this end by the gov- 
«ap^Ming ernors of the provinces ; but matters were not entirely upon 
ormen. ^^ footing On which the Regent desired to have them placed. 
The zeal of the reformers burnt with too much violence to be restrained 
by the authority of the magistrates, and still continued to discover itself in 
the most unjustifiable irregularities ; particularly in the city of Valen- 
ciennes, where the common people had almost universally embraced 
the reformation. The strength aoid populousness of that city, its neigh- 
bourhood to France, and the correspondence which the people held 
with the Protestants in that kingdom, were powerful motives with the 
Regent for desiring to have a garrison placed in it, composed of those 
troops which had been lately raised. She wished to have had them 
admitted with the consent of the inhabitants ; but finding that it could 
not be obtained, she declared them rel>els to the King, and ordered the 
lord of Noircharmes to besiege the town. The citizens seemed at first 
resolved to defend themselves ; but when they saw the batteries ready 

^BeDtiToglioi. 
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to play, their coarage failed, and they surrendered the city at ^ 
discretion.- Noirchannes no sooner entered it, than he ordered 
the governor and his son, the Protestant ministers, and several of the 
inhahitants who had been the most active in the late disturbances, to be 
put to death ; after which, having prohibited the public exercise of the 
reformed religion, he lefl a strong garrison in the place, umler the 
command of a rigid Catholic. 

The success of the Regent's arms filled the Protestants with terror, 
and inspired the Catholics with fresh courage and resolution. She was 
not les3 successful in Tournay, Bois le Due, and many other places. 
She even persuaded the city of Antwerp to receive a garrison, by means 
of which the Catholic party acquired so great authority, and the re- 
formers were so much intimidated, that, without opposition, she banish- 
ed all the Protestant preachers, and abolished the exercise of their re- 
ligion *. 

Count Brederode and some others of the confederated lords 
had recourse at this time to their first expedient of a petition J^^^.®*®" 
or remonstrance. But neither the Regent nor the confede- 
rates were now in the same situation as formerly. She had no longer 
any reason to be afraid of them, since she was so well provided with an 
armed force ; and many of them having before this time become sensi- 
ble of their weakness, had studied to convince her that they were now 
entirely devoted to her service. 

Count Brederode desired to be admitted into her presence, but this 
she refused ; and vouchsafed no other answer to his petition, but *' That 
he, and those who concurred with him, had wrested her concessions into 
a sense which she had never meant ; and, by encouraging riots and tu- 
mults, had broken their agreement with her, and thereby forfeited their 
title to complain^." 

From this answer Brederode perceived there was no other resource 
left him but force of arms. Resolved to try his fortune in this way, he 
went immediately into Holland, and having drawn together a body of 
troops, he fortified himself in the town of Vianen. But the counts 
Aremberg and Megen coming suddenly upon him, he was soon reduced 
to the necessity of retiring into Germany. He returned to the Low 
Countries in the year following, and died in the town of Harnhofi's. He 
was a person much respected by the Protestants, but appears to have 
possessed more zeal than capacity, and to have been in no respect quali* 
fied to be the leader of a party. 

After count Brederode was expelled, the reformers had no- 
where courage to lift their heads. The storm which had ra- J^^J^ 
ged with so much fury was succeeded by a perfect calm. The uSed. 
churches were repaired, the altars restored, the images repla- 
ced, and the magistrates respected and obeyed, in the same manner as 
before the disturbances began ; while the discontented lords seemed now 
to have no other ambition, but to surpass one another in giving proofs of 
their attachment to the Regent, and of their zeal in the service of the 
church and of the king \ 

« Bentivoglio, p. 47. f Brandt and Bentivoglio. S Brandt l» Bentivog!io, p. 4«. 
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iVHILE the dutchesfl of Patma^ was thus successfully em* n^i, 
ployed in quieting the disturbances in the Netherlands, Philip ^J^J^j^ 
was only deliberating on the subject. The Rejj^ent hac^oined with elmnV ^ 
the confederated lords in representing, that his presence would ®***^ 
prove the most effectual remedy fpr the evil^ which prevailed ; and this 
was the opinion too of some of his Spanish ministers. He had long talk- 
ed as if he intended to comply with their counsel. He had even given 
orders for preparing ships for his voyage, and all Europe was in expec- 
tations of its taking place. But if he was ever serious in proposing it, 
he was easily induced to alter his intention, by the dread of those in- 
conveniences or dangers with which he apprehended it might be accom- 
panied. These inconveniencies and dangers would have been disregard- 
ed by the late Emperor ; who undertook a journey to the Netherlands, 
and put himself in the power of Francis, his rival and antagonist, in order 
to quell an insurrection in the city of Ghent But Phihp had neither 
the same personal courage and activity as Charles, nor that degree of 
affection for his subjects in the Low Countries, which was necessary to 
make him expose htmself to danger on thei^ account ; and through his 
whole reign he chose rather to issue forth orders from his cabinet, than 
to execute his schemes in person*. 

Having therefore resolved not to go to the Netherlands him- 
self, it remained for Wm to determine, whether he should send wKS^S" 
thither an army, to compel the people to subnet to his wilU JT^e^ 
and to punish them for their disobedience ; or should listen to ai«i to dte 
their remonstrances and complaints. His counsellors differed JSJ,!^ 
widely in their opinions from each other. The duke of Feria 
^Qd the prince of Evoli advised him to abolish the inquisition and edicts, 

» BeDtivogUo, ann. 1567. Herrera, lib. ix. 
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^^^ and to make trial of gentler and more iDdalgeot methods of dealing 
with the reformers ; since he had sufficiently experienced that se- 
vere ones were not likely to be attended with success. Bat the duke 
of Alva, on the other hand, and cardinal GrauTelle, represented, that 
nothing but too much lenity in the treatment of the heretics in the Low 
Countries had been the cause of that insolence, and those enormities, io 
which they had discovered an equal contempt of the true religion and of 
the royal authority. This was not the proper season, they alleged, for 
the exercise of clemency. The King had too long received laws from 
the Netherlands, instead of giving them. The people in these provinces 
had long and loudly boasted of their privileges. If they were not speedi- 
ly chastised for their insolence and presumption, they would ere long dis- 
pute the King's having any right to command them, and form themselves 
into an independent state, in opposition to. him, as the Swiss Cantons had 
done formerly in opposition to his German ancestors ; or, which was still 
more likely, the prince of Orange, and the counts Egmont and Horn, 
would, under the pretence of defending the liberties of the people, re- 
duce them under their own power, and divide the several provinces as a 
prey among themselves. Besides, what happier opportunity, said Alva, 
can be wished for than the present, for introducing an army into the 
Low Countries, in order to establish the royal authority there on the 
same desirable footing as in Spain and in Italy ^? 

No arguments could be better suited to the temper and inclinations of 
the King ; and accordingly, without further hesitation, he resolved to 
send to the Netherlands a strong and well- disciplined army, under the 
command of the duke of Alva, whom, from long e;[perience, he knew 
to be qiialified in every respect for executing the plan of tyranny and 
oppression which he was determined to pursue. 

In the mean time the dutchess of Parma had reduced the 
The Regent affairs of the Low Countries into the situation which is above 
ap^it^u.^ described. She sent speedy information to the King of the 
success with which her endeavours had been accompanied ; 
and represented to him, that there was not now the least occasion for the 
army which he had begun to prepare, since the tumults were allayed, the 
rioters punished, the heretics silenced, the church reinstated in its wont- 
ed authority, garrisons put in suspected places, and the whole country 
settled in a state of perfect order and tranquilhty. 

Had Philip been in, reality influenced by the motives which he pre- 
tended, he would, on receiving this intelligence, have countennanded 
the orders which he had issued for the march of the troops. But in is- 
suing these orders it is imp()ssible to believe, that he was prompted either 
by zeal for religion, or concern for the welfare of his Flemish subjects ; 
but partly by the ambition of establishing among them a despotic govern- 
ment on the ruins of their ancient constitution, (a measure which the dis- 
tance of the Netherlands from his seat of empire must have rendered 
particularly desirable to a prince of so imperious a temper,) and partly 
by an implacable resentment against the prince of Orange and the other 
lords, who had discovered a jealousy of his designs. 

Regardless, therefore, of the change which the affairs in the Nether- 
lands had lately undergone, Philip persisted in his purpose. The duke 
of Alva went by sea for Italy, and thence, after having assembled the 

b Benti?o§Iia 
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several bodies of troops wliich were cantoned there, aunranting to ^^^^^ 
eight thousand foot and one thousand five hundred horse, he direct* 
ed hi!9 march towards the Low Countries, first through the territories of 
the duke of Savoy, and then through Burgundy and Lorrain. His army 
was augmented on its march, by the addition of three hundred Burgun- 
dian cavalry, and four thousand German foot, and soon reached the 
province of Luxemburg, without meeting with any molestation by the 
way. After putting garrisons in some of the frontier towns, he set out 
for Brussels, where he arrived in the month of August one thousand 
five hundred and sixty-seven®. 

His arrival spread great consternation and astonishment 
over all the provinces. Many thousand persons had before JJJt"^j^ 
this time left the Netherlands ; among whom was the prince by tbe arrival 
of Orange, who, having long foreseen the impending storm, S(e1»panSm!«. 
had withdrawn with his family and friends to his country of 
Nassau in Germany. He knew w^ll how inveterate those prejudices 
were, which the King had for several years entertained against htm ; 
and could not account for his sending to the Low Countries so formida- 
ble an army, commanded by a man so tyrannicalas Alva, without sup- 
posing that he was determined to rule the people with a rod of iron ; 
and, at the same time, to wreck his vengeance upon him, and all such 
of the nobility as had ventured to dispute his will. 

The prince would gladly have prevailed upon count The prince of 
Egmont to accompany him, and endeavoured to open his orwige retiies 
eyes to the approaching danger. He repeated the evidence *** ermany. 
which he had formerly laid before him of the King's intentions, and he 
reminded him of the imperious character of Alva ; who, from being 
their enemy and rival, was become their master, and, would not fail to 
employ his power to accomplish their ruin. But count Egmont was the 
father off a numerous family, whicli he could not support with dignity in 
any other country but the Netherlands. Conscioui^ too of his ndefity, 
and of the important services which he had performed to the King, he 
could not be persuaded that Philip was insincere in the professions of 
friendship which he had made to him in Spain ; nor could he believe 
that he would indulge his resentment any farther, than to punish those 
who had been concerned in the late disorders. 

The prince of Orange finding the Count inflexible, left him, with 
these words : ** You are the bridge, count Egmont, by which the duke 
of Alva will pass into the Netherlands, antl he will no sooner pass it, 
than he will break it down. You will repent of despising the warning 
which 1 have given you, but I dread that your repentance will be too 
late." 

In the in,terval between the departure of the prince of Orange, in 
April one thousand five hundred and sixty-seven, and the arrival of the 
duke of Alva in the month of August following, count Egmont perceived 
his importance much diminished ; but he resolved to submit to his pre- 
sent disagreeable situation, and even humbled himself so far as to re- 
ceive and welcome Alva in the province of Luxemburg, where he made 
him a present of two fine horses, as a mark of his desire to live with 
him on amicable terms. Alva received this' present with the haughti- 
ness that was natural to him ; but in all his behaviour towards the 

cHerrera^ Uh. ix. e. 3. 
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^^^ Coant, he^ dissembled his intentioo, tiH he was prepared to put 

it in executioD. 
impriionmeiit ^"® ^^ **'■ ^^^ *^^ *^®'' ^^^ arrival at Brussels was, to 
gth^c'wntt cast both count Egmofit and count Horn into prison. As 
Horn!"' * the deed itself was tyrannical, so the manner of it wan insi- 
dious. Count Cgmoot having been first deceived himself, was 
September, employed to draw count Horn into the snare**. When Alva 
foimd that their apprehensions were laid asleep, he desired one day 
that the J would come to his house, to give him their opinion with regard 
to a citadel which he proposed to build in Antwerp ; and after the 
business for which they had been called was over, they were carried on 
different pretences into separate apartments, count Egmont by Alva 
himself; and count Horn by his son Frederic de Toledo. ^' Count Rg- 
moot," said Alva. **• deliver your sword ; it is the will of the King that 
you give it up, and go to prison." The Count, astonished at this unex- 
pected declaration, would have attempted to escape ; but observing 
himself immediately surrounded by Alva's guards, he delivered his 
sword, saying, '^ By this sword the cause of the King h^ts been oAener 
than once successfully defended <^ *' Both he and count Horn protested, 
that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could be judged only by 
their peers, and imprisoned only by their authority. But no regard 
was paid to this protestation. They were hurried away to prison, io a 
place at a distance from Brussels, and out of the confines of the pro- 
vince where they resided ; in violation of a sacred privilege, which, by 
a fundamental law, belonged even to the lowest of the people ^ . 
the people fly Intelligence of this event (which was immediately fol- 
bi^oreigii lowed by the imprisonment of count Egmont's secretary, the 
lord of Bickerzel, and several other persons of distin^ion) 
was soon conveyed to the remotest corners of the Netherlands, and 
filled the minds of the Catholics as well as Protestants with the most dis- 
quieting apprehensions. It was no security; they saw, against the 
King's resentment, to have adhered to the profession of the Catholic 
faith, nor even to have been active in opposing the reformers. None 
were conscious of so much merit of this kind, and none had distiogoisb- 
ed themselves so highly in the service of the King, as those illustrious 
persons who were now devoted to destruction. Men therefore of all 
ranks were greatly alarmed, and began to abandon their habitations ; 
and it was computed that, at this time, and a little before Alva's arrival, 
more than a hundred thousand persons fled into foreign parts. Great 
numbers of these were the most industrious of the people, who trans- 
ferred their knowledge of arts and manufactures into the countries which 
gave them refuge ; and thereby enriched the dominions of Phihp's 
enemies whilst they impoverished his owni^. 

The imprisonment of the counts Horn and Egmont was 
or Parma matter of surprise to no person so much as to the Regent. 

SerSiiuf '^*" ^*^*^*P ^^^ assured her, that although he had conferred on 
Alva the command of the army, yet the authority of the 
Regent was still to remain in her bands ; and the, royal commission 
which Alva produced on his lirst arrival, was agreeabie to this declara- 
tioa. But she could not persuade herselt that the duke would have 
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presumed to make bo violent an encroachment on her perogative, 
bj the imprisonment of two of the first persons in the State, unless 
he had beiiu invested with an aathority much superior to that of which 
she had been informed. The King had not been ingenuous, she sus- 
pected, in his conduct towards her, and had conferred powers on Alva 
by which her authority as Regent was impaired. This she considered 
as -a proof that Philip had listened to the calumnies of her enemies, and 
did not repose in her that trudt and confidence which she was conscious 
her zeal to promote his interest had deserved; She judged that it 
would be deros^atory to her honour^ to remain any longer in the Nether- 
lands ; and immediately applied for liberty to retire. AAer repeated 
solicitation, she at length obtained permission, and led Brussels in the 
beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, much 
regretted by all the inhahttaiits of the Low Countries, and particularly 
by the Protestants, to whom her admini!>tration appeared mild and 
gentle, when they compared it ^ith that which they had re^aaou to 
expect under their present government 1>. 

After the departure of the dutchess of Parma, the au- 
thority of Regent reinained entire in the hands of Alva ; {^Sm^ij. 
and by the royal mandate, which he published, it appeared, 
that Philip had vested him with higher powers than had ever been be- 
stowed on any former governor. They were much higher than as 
sovereign of the Low Countries he had a right to bestow, and were 
utterly subversive of all the laws and privileges which at his inaugura- 
tion he had solemnly sworn to maintain. But before this time he had 
had recourse to that method of justifying iniquity, of which the votaries 
of the Romish church have so often availed themselves ; he had ob- 
tained from the Pope a dispensation from his oath, and no longer dis- 
guised his intention to establish a despotic government in the Nether- 
lands, on the ruins of the ancient constitution. Besides the absolute 
command of the army, Alva's comnoiission bore, that the King had con- 
ferred upon him the presidency of the three councils, of state, of jus- 
tice, and the finances ; with full power to punish or to pardon crimes 
of ewery sort, as he should judge to be expedient. 

He began his administration with publishing a declaration, that a 
month should be allowed to the reformers for preparing to leave the 
country, without receiving during that space any trouble or molestation ; 
and at the same time he issued secret orders to the inquisitors to pro- 
ceed immediately in the execution of their edicts with the utmost rigour. 

To as.'iist and encourage these men in the exercise of their 
officp, he instituted a new council, to which he gave* the name ^^mvi^ 
of the Council of Tumults, which he appointed tf> take cogni- 
zance of the late disorders, and to search after and punish all those who 
bad hecsn concerned,, directly or indirectly^ in promoting them. This 
eooBcil consisted of twelve persons, the greatest part of whom were 
Spaniards. The duke was the president himself, and in his absence, 
Vai^s, a Spanish lawyer, distinguished above all bis countrymen by his 
avarice and cruelty i. 

One of the first deeds of this tribunal, which might well be 
called, as the Fleming termed it, the Council of Blood, was to t^l^^f 
declare, That to have presented, or subscribed, any petition 
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1W7. s>^ii^®^ ^^^ 1^^^ erection of bishoprics, or against the edicts or in- 
quisition, or to have permitted the exercise of the new religion un- 
der any pretence whatever ; or to insinuate by word of mouth or writing, 
that the King has no right to abolish those pretended privileges which have 
been the source of so much impiety, is treason against the King, and 
justly merits the severest punishment he shall be pleased to inflict i^. 

The governor had already stationed his army in such a man- 
Thepene- ger as he thought would most effectually secure the execution 
of this cruel, undistinguishing resolution of the council. In 
Antwerp he built a citadel, and compelled the inhabitants to defray the 
expence which this instrument of their own slavery had cost him. He 
began to build citadels in other places ; and, in the mean time, he spread 
his troops over the country in such formidable bodies, that the people, 
over whom they exercised the mpst oppressive tyranny, either forsook 
their habitations, or gave themselves up to despair. Above twenty thou- 
sand persons escaped at this time into France, England, and the Protes- 
tant provinces of Germany'. Great numbers were prevented from fly- 
ing, and seized whilst they were meditating flight by the cruel hand of the 
persecutor. The innocent were overwhelmed with horror at the sight 
of the dreadful punishments inflicted on the guilty ; and lamented that 
this once flourishing country, so much distinguished for the mildness of 
its government and the happiness of its people, should now present no 
other object to view, but confiscations, imprisonments, and blood "'. 

There was no distinction made of age, sex, or condition. Persons in 
their earliest youth | persons worn out, and ready to sink under the inflrm- 
ities of age ; persons of the highest rank, as well as' the lowest of the 
people, on the slightest evidence, and sometimes even on bare suspicion, 
were alike sacrificed to the rapacity and cruelty of the governor and his 
associates. 

Cruelty of Although in the space of a few months upwards of eighteen 
Alva and hundred persons suffered by the hand of the executioner ; yet 
aSfc******" the duke of Alva's thirst of blood was not satiated. Prisoners 
were not brought in so fast, nor seized in such considerable num- 
bers, as he desired. The time of Carnival was approaching, when he 
expected that he should find the reformers off their guard. They would 
then leave their skulking places, he supposed, and visit their families, 
while the Catholics were immersed in*mirth and dissipation. On this oc- 
casion his soldiers, accompanied by the inquisitors, like so many wolves, 
were let loose among the Protestants ; who were seized in the middle 
of the night in their beds, and from thence dragged to prisons and dun- 
geons. 

Many who had been only once present at the Protestant assemblies, 
even although they declared their faith in the Catholic religion to be firm 
and unshaken, were hanged or drowned ; while those who prof<^ssed 
themselves to be Protestants, or refused to abjure their religion, were 
put to the rack, in order to make them discover their associates ; they 
were then dragged by horses to the place of execution, and their bodies 
being committed to the flames, their sufferings were prolonged with in- 
genious cruelty. 

To prevent them from bearing testimony, in the midst of their tor- 
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ments, to the tratb of their profession, their executioners were not 
satisfied with barely confining their tongues ; they first scorched ^'^^' 
them with a glowing iron, and then screwed them into a machine, con- 
trived on purpose to produce the most excruciating pain >>. 

It is shocking to recount the numberless instances of inhuman cruelty 
perpetrated by Alva and his associates, especially when we consider that 
the unhappy victims were not those hardened wretches, who, by daring 
and bloody deeds, are guilty of violating the laws of nature and humani- 
ty, but were generally persons of the most inoffensive characters ; who, 
having imbibed the new opinions in religion, had too much probity to 
disguise their sentiments ; or, at the worst, had been betrayed into in- 
discretions by their zeal for propagating truths, which they believed to 
be of the highest importance to the glory of God and the happiness of 
men. 

Alva communicated a great share of his savage spirit to the inferior 
magistrates ; who knew that they could not recommend themselves more 
effectually either to the King or to the governor, than by the exercise of 
rigour and severity. Several of them, however, whose humanity pre* 
vailed over the considerations of safety and interest, were induced to 
give the Protestants timely warning to withdraw. Even the members of 
the bloody council began to feel their hearts revolt against the reiterated 
instances of cruelty, to which their sanction was required. Some of 
them applied for dismission ; others had the courage to absent them- 
selves ; and out of the twelve, of which the council was composed, 
there were seldom above three or four present o- 

About this time the magistrates of Antwerp, whose behaviour 
from the beginning of Alva*s administration h^d been extremely ^'* Jgj 
obsequious, thought they might venture to interpose- in favour arrolpioce. 
of certain citizens whom the inquisitors had imprisoned. Their 
petition was conceived in the humblest terms ; and they represented, 
that although the persons for whom they pleaded, had been present two 
or three times in the Protestant assemblies, yet it was only curiosity 
that led them thither ; they were still true sons of the church, and faith- 
ful subjects to the King ; and they had remained in the country till the 
time of their imprisonment, on the faith of the declaration which the go- 
vernor had made, that they shonld not receive any disturbance on ac- 
count of what had passed, till the expiration of a month afler his arrival 
in the Netherlands* 

To this petition Alva haughtily replied, That he was amazed at their 
folly in presuming to apply to him in behalf of heretics ; and they should 
have reason, he added, to repent bitterly of their conduct, if they did 
not act more prudently in future ; for they might rest assured, that he 
would hang them all, for an example to deter others from the like pre- 
sumption p. ^ 

Notwithstanding this, some of the Catholic nobility, and Viglius, who 
had formerly concurred in all the arbitrary measures of Granvelle, but 

>* Brandt and Tan Meteren, p. 69. 
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dered unnecessary by the active and uorelenting cruelty of Vargas. Grimestone. 
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j^ whose heart melted at the present iwery of hia ceantrymett, ba4 
the courai^e to remonstrate to the Kinji; agaiast the goTernor'g bar- 
haritj. Even the Pope exhorted him to greater moderation. Philip, 
however, refused to coinitermand the orders which he had given, till he 
should hear from* Vargas ; who adyi^ed him to persevere in the plan 
which he had adopted, assared him of its success, and at the same tiise 
flattered him with the hopes of an inexhaustible fund of wealth that 
would arise from confiscation. Vargas being seconded by the inquisi- 
tors at Madrid, Philip lent a deaf ear to the remonstrance which bad 
been made to him, and the persecutions were continned with the aame 
unrelenting furv as before «. 

The people of the Netherlands were confirmed in their de- 
BwfSri^ spair of obtaining mercy from Philip« by the acpounts transmit- 
ted to them at this time from Spain, of his cruel treatment of 
his son Don Carlos. Various relations are given of that tragical and 
mysterious affair by the cotemporary historians ; but the followiog ap* 
pears the most consistent • and probatde. This young prince had from 
his earliest youth been noted for the impetuosity and violence of his 
temper ; and though he never gave veasen to think favouraMy of his 
understanding, or his capacity lor government, he had discovered the 
most intemperate ambition to be adotoitted by his father to a share la the 
administration of his dominions. Philip,- whether from ^alouay, or a 
conviction of hi^ son's unfitness for' a»y important trust, refused to grati- 
~ fy his ambition, and behaved towards him with distance- and reserve; 
while he gave all his confidence ^to the duke of Aiva, Ruy Gomez de Sylr 
va, and the president S pi nosa, against whom Don" Carlos, pMrtly oa this 
account, and partly because he considered them as spies upon hia cob* 
duct, had conceived the most irreconcilable aversion. In this disposir 
tion he did not scruple on different occasions, to censure the measure^ 
of his father's governnoent, and particularly those which had been adopt- 
ed in the Netherlands. He had sometimes expressed his compassion for 
the people there ; had threatened the duke of Alva, and even made ai^ 
attempt upon his life, for accepting the government ; had been suspected 
of holding secret interviews with the marquis of Mons and the baron de 
Montigny ; and had afterwards formed the design of retiring iinto the 
Netherlands, with an intention to put himself at the head of the makoi^ 
tents. 

Of this design intelligence was carried by some ef the courtiers 
to the King ; who, afler having consulted with the inquisitocs at 
Madrid, as he usually did in matters of great importance and difficuHy, 
resolved to prevent the prince from putting his scheme in execution*- by 
depriving him of his liberty. For tl^ purpose he went into his chamr 
ber in the middle of the night, attended by some of his privy-counsellors 
and guards ; and, after reproaching him with his undutiful behaviour, 
told him that he had come to exercise his paternal correction and chas- 
tisement. Then having dismissed all his attendants, he commanded him 
to be clothed in a dark-coloured mourning dress, and appointed guards to 
watch over him, and to confine him to bis chamber. The high spirited 
young pnnce was extremely shocked at such unworthy treatment, aud 
prayed his father and his attendants to put an immediate end to his life. 
He threw himself headlong into the fire, and would have put an end to 

«i Brandt. Tbuanui^ e. xliii. p. 9. 
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his life had he not been prevented by the guards* During his 
confinement, his despair and anguish rose to a degree of frenzy. 
He would fast sometimes for whole days together, then eat voraciously, 
and endeavour to choke himself by swallowing his. victuals without chew- 
ing. Several princes interceded for his release, as. did many of the 
principal Spanish nobles. But the father was relentless and inexorable. 
AAer six months imprisonment, he caused the inquisition of Madrid to 
pass sentence against his sou, and under the cover of that sentence, or- 
dered poison to be givec^ him, which in a few hours put a period to his 
miserable life, at the age of twenty- three'. 

Philip had, before this time, given a proof of the cruelty of 
his disposition ; when, as above related, he chose to be present '^**^*^* 
at the execution of his Protestant subjects in Spain. His singular con- 
duct on that occasion,' and the composure with which he beheld the tor» 
ments of the unhappy sufferers, were ascribed by some io the power of 
superstition ; while they were regarded by others, as the most convinc- 
ing evidence of the sincerity of his zeal for the true religion. But his 
severity towards his son did not admit of any such interpretation. It 
was considered bj all the world as a proof that his heart was dead to 
the sentiments of natural affection and bun)anity ; and his subjects were 
every where, filled with astonishment. It struck terror in a particular 
manner into the> inhabitants of the Low Countries ; who saw how vain it 
was to expect mercy from a prince, who had so obstinately refused to 
exercise it towards his own son ; whose only crime, they believed, was 
bis attachment to them^ and his compassion. for their calamities. 

This unhappy people had no resource left but in the xhcprinoeor 
wisdom, public spirit, and extensive influence of the prince onu^citsd 
of Orange. Soon after the duke of Alva's arrival in the ^mu ^ 
Netherlands, William had been t^ited to appear before him ; 
and a declaration had been published by Alva, in the name of the King, 
that in case of his appearance, the utmost lenity would be shown him. 
But the prince was too sagacious to be caught in this snare. He re- 
fused to obey the citation, and assigned the following reasons for hi^ 
refusal. 

"The citation was of such a nature," he said, ** that the 
duke of Alva could not expect his compliance with it. . It was ^^^ 
contrary in several respects to the fundamental laws of the 
Netherlands ; the time allowed him to inake his appearance was not 
what the laws prescribed ; ,and was s<i short, that, considering his 
distance from the place of trial, it was utterly impossible for him to 
appear on the day appointed. The duke of Alva was a judge, whose 
authority he must on every account decline ; since, as a Knight of the 
Golden Fleece, ~he could be judged only by his peelrs ; and, as an 
inhabitant of Brabant, by his fellow-citizens. It was 9 breach of his 
privileges to commit the power of judging him to a person who was 
qualified in neither of these respects ; and when injustice was done him 
in the very nomination of liis judge, he bad little reason to hope for 
justice in the decision of his cause ; especially when he considered, 
that the duke of Alva had long been his personal enemy, and had lately, 
without hearing what he had to say in, his defence, proceeded on the 
supposition of bis being guilty, and had seized violently, and s^nt to 

r Compare Thnakias^ lib. xlin. e. ivL with Stradd, lib. vu. p. 3SS, &c. 
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190S. SpaiD, his tOD the count of Bureo, who was punuiog bis 

toS^S?***"' stadies in the oniFersity of Loufraio ; trusting for the »ecu- 
rity of his person, to his unquestionable inoocence» and the 
pririleges of the place where he resided " 

At the same time with the prince of Orange, the earls of 
oon&ited. Hoogstraten and Culemberg, and several other. noblemen, 
were cited to answer for their conduct ; and, as soon as the 
short term allowed to them for making their appearance was expired^ 
Alra pronounced sentence against them, and confiscated their effects. 
He ordered the house of count Culemberg in Brussels to be pulled 
down, because the confederates had sometimes held their assemblies in 
it ; and he declared all the estates of the prince of Orange, who 
(besides bis principality in the kingdom of France) possessed several in 
the Low Countries, and some of great extent in Burgundy, to be 
forfeited to the King ; a considerable share of the profits of wbicjh, if 
we may credit sonie historians, he either applied to his own use, or 
bestowed oo the numerous informers whom he employed. 
Hecwpio f ^^^ prince of Orange was too well acquainted with 

tiieiriterees- Philip's inflexible temper, to expect that any consideration 
aonottiieEm. ^^ influence would prevail with him to redress his grievan- 
ces ; yet, that he might more clearly evince to the worid 
the necessity which he lay under of having recourse to arms, he sent to 
the Emperor Maximilian, a particular account of the treatment which 
he hin^self had received, and of the cruelty which the duke of Alva 
was exercisinsg against the people of the Netherlands ; and intreated 
him to employ bis good offices in hU and their behalf. Maximilian, a 
prince entirely opposite in character to Philip, readily complied with 
this request. To give his intercession the greater weight, he made 
chpice of his brother Charles of Austria for his ambassador ; and in^ 
structed him to represent, that in his opinion, and that of all the princes 
in Germany, the present conduct of the duke of Alva ia the Low 
Countries was no less impolitic than rigid and severe. . . 

Philip'* reply Philip's answer to this remonstrance was such as from 
totheEmpe- his well-known character there was reason to expect. The 
^'' severities which had been employed, he said, had not yet 

been found sufiicient to repress the pride and insolence of his Flemish 
subjects ; and he hoped the Emperor would take care not to permit any 
troops to be raised against him in Germany by the prince of Orange 
arid his associates • . 

So haughty an answer, given to a prince of the first rank in Europe, 
who was Phihp's near relation, demonstrated that it would be vain and 
ineffectual to nrake any farther attempt to divert him from his purpose. 
It contributed likewise to alienate Maximilian from his interest,' and 
thereby facilit^ed the levies which were soon afterwards made ia 
Germany for carrying on the war. 

The prince of ^^'^ pHnce of Orange, whci for several months past had 
Orange pin- been Solicited by the Flemish exiles to take up aTm8> would 
Sr^ionon^ willingly have deferred complying with their request^ ia ex- 
NetheriftDds. pectatiou of a more convenient season, when Philip might 
be involved in war with some of the neighbouning nations, and have it 
less in his power to bestow attention ou the Netherlands. But the 

»Ferrerti8,t568. ' 
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impatience of the etiks t& return home, the gr^at additions which , 
the. persecutions hdd made to their numbers, and his dread that Alva, 
were be suffered to proceed, would establish his power on too firm a foun- 
dation to be shaken by any force which could be brought agqinst it ; all 
these considerations concurred in determining him immediately to begin 
his preparations. 

In oitler to raise money, he sold his jewels, plate, and furniture. His 
brother count John of Nassau, sujpplied him with a considerable sum, 
and be received contributions from the Flemish exiles in London, Emb-* 
den, Cleves, and other places, where they had taken shelter. 

He was aware ho^ unable the inhabitants of the Nether- . 
lands were, to resist the arms of Spain, unless supported by vs^stsoM**^ 
some foreign power. Philip was not, however,, near so for- 
midable at this time as during the life of Mary Queen of England, whQ 
knew no other law but her husband's will, and never scrupled to sacri- 
dee the interests of her people to his ambition. Had Mary heen still 
alive, and Philip in possession of his former influence over the Enghsh 
councils, the inhalntants of the Netherlands would have struggled for 
their hberties in vain; It was fortunate for them, that the princess who 
sat now upon the throne of England w'as led, both by inclination f^omthe 
and interest, to adopt a system of politics entirely contrary to 9"*5J^*^ 
that of Mary. For as Elizabeth had established the Protestant "^ ' 
religion in her own dominions, she had before this time shewn herself 
determined to support the Protestants of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
She had interested herself deeply in the civil wars of France, in favour 
of the Calvinists, whilst Philip gave, assistance to the opposite party* 
And the prince o^ Orange had res^son to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes r that she would not remain an idle spectator of what was passing 
in the Netherlands. 

He had conceived expectations likewise of obtaining succour from 
the French Protestants ; and with this view had communicated all his 
measures to their leaders, the prince of Cond^ and the admiral de 
Colignjr. But bis chief dependence was upon the Protestant princes of 
Germany, whom, ever since he led the Netherlands, he had strenuously 
endeavoured to persuade, that if they did not exert themselves with 
vigour, the liberties of the Netherlands would soon be entirely sup» 
pressed ; and the trading cities, with the prosperity of which the 
interest of the higher provinces of Germany was inseparably connected^ 
would b,e changed into strong holds, filled with Spanish troc^, which 
the duke of Alva, as soon as his purposes in the Low Countries were 
accomji^lished, would not fail to employ against the neighbouring powers. 
. Prompted by these Motives, and by zeal for their religion, and from tbe 
the count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Wirtemberg, Germanprin^ 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and several other princes, resolv- ^' 
ed to support William in his intended armament ; and accordingly they 
furnished him with considerable supplies of money, promised him more^ 
and assisted him in levying troops within their respective territories. 

Whilst the prince was employed in making levies in Cleves, J.uliers, 
and other countries adjoining to Brabant and Guelderland, coont Lewis 
his brother, count Lewis, was no less active in raising forcesf 
in the more northerii parts of Germany, and in gathering together the 
Flemish exiles. 
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1508. SpaiD, his sod the count of Buren, who was purButog Ihs 
tos^ff'^ stadies in th« university of Loutraio ; trusting ibr the secu- 
rity of his person, to his unquestionable innocence^ and the 
piiyileges of the plaee where he resided " 

At the same time with the prince of Oranjge, the earls of 
con&oi^ Hoogstraten and Culemberg, and several other .noblemen^ 
were cited to answer for their conduct ; and, as soon as the 
short term aHowed to thera for making their appearance was expired^ 
Alva pronounced sentence against them, and confiscated their eiS^ects* 
He ordered the house of count Culemberg iu -Brussels to be pulled 
down, because the confederates had sometimes held their assemblies in 
it ; and he declared all the estates of the prince of Orange, who 
(besides his principality in the kingdom of France) possessed several in 
the Low Countries, and some of great extent in Burgundy, to be 
forfeited to the King ; a considerable share of the profits of which* if 
we may credit sonie historians, he either applied to his own use, or 
bestowed oo the numerous informers whom he employed. 
Heempio ^^^ priocc of Orduge was too well acquainted with 

tiie intern- Philip's inflexible temper, to expect that any consideration 
«cmof theEm. ^^ influence would prevail with him to redress his grievan- 
ces ; yet, that he might more clearly evince to the worid 
the necessity which he lay under of having recourse to arms, he sent to 
the Emperor Maximilian, a particular account of the treatment which 
he hin^self had received, and of the cruelty which the duke of Alva 
was exercisinsg against the people of the Netherlands ; and iutreated 
him to employ bis good offices in ku and their behalf. Maximilian, a 
prince entirely opposite in character to Phihp, readily compli^ with 
this request. To give his intercession the greater weight, he made 
chpice of his brother Charles of Austria for his ambassador ; and in- 
structed him to represent, that in his opinion, and that of all the princes 
in Germany, the present conduct of the duke of Alva in the Low 
Countries was no less impolitic than rigid and severe. 
Philip's reply Philip's auswor to this remonstrance was such as /rom 
todieiimpe- his well-known character there was reason to expect. The 
^'' seventies which had been employed, he said, had not yet 

been found sufficient to repress the pride and insolence of his Flemish 
subjects ; and he hoped the £mperor would take care not to permit any 
troops to be raised against him in Germany by the prince of Orange 
and his associates • . 

So haughty an answer, giv^ to a prince of the first rank in Europe, 
who was Philip's near relation, demonstrated that it would be vain and 
inefiectual to m^ke any farther attempt to divert him from his pnrjpose. 
It contributed likewise to alienate Maximilian from his interest,' and 
thereby facilit^ed the levies which were soon afterwards made in 
Germany for carrying on the war. 

The prince of ^^^ prince of Orange, who^ for several months past had 
^'^'^o?im ^^^° solicited by the Flemish exiles to take up arms> would 
?^ion oftSte willingly have deferred complying with their request^ in ex- 
Nethertands. peetation of a more convenient season, when Philip might 
be involvied in war with some of the neighbounng natigns, and have it 
less in his power to bestow attention on the Netherlands. But the 
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impatience of the etiles te return home, the great additioDS which ^^ 
the persecutions hdd made to their numbers, and his dread that Alva, 
were he safiered to proceed, would establish his power on too firm a foun- 
dation to be shaken by any force which could be brought agsanst it ; all 
these considerations concurred in determining him immediately to begin 
his preparations. ^ ^ 

In oitier to raise money, he sold his jewels, plate, and furniture. His 
brother count John of Nassau, sujpplied him with a considerable sum, 
and he received contributions from the Flemish exiles in London, £mb* 
den, Cleves, and other places, where they had taken shelter. 

He was aware how unable the inhabitants of the Nether- 
lands were, to resist the arms of Spain, unless supported by ^SstsiioB^ 
some foreign power. Philip was not, however,, near so for- 
midable at this time a^ during the life of Mary Queen of England, who 
knew t)o other law but her husband's will, and never scrupled to sacri- 
fice the interests of her pe(^le' to his ambition. Had Mary been still 
alive, and Philip in possession of his former influence over the Enghsh 
councils, the inhalntants of the Netherlands wotdd have struggled for 
their liberties in vain. It lyas fortunate for them, that the princess who 
sat now upon the throne of England w'as led> both by inclination fromthe 
and interest, to adopt a system of politics entirely contrary to g"*?"3*^ 
that of Mary. For as Elizabeth had established the Protestant "^*" ' 
religion in her own dominions, she had before this time shewn herself 
determined to support the Protestants of the neighbouring kingdoms. 
She had interested herself deeply in the civil wars of France, in favour 
of the Calvinists, whilst PhiUp gave assistance to the opposite party; 
And the prince of Orange had reason to entertain the most sanguine 
hopes that she would not remain an idle spectator of what was passing 
In the Netherlands. 

He had conceived eitpectations likewise of obtaining succour from 
the French Protestants ; and with this view had communicated all his 
measures to their leaders, the prince of Cond^ and the admiral de 
CoHgny. But bis chief dependence was upon the Protestant princes of 
Oermany, whom, ever since he left the Netherlands, he had strenuously 
endeavoured to persuade, that if they did not exert themselves with 
vigour, the liberties of the Netherlands would soon be entirely sup- 
pressed ; and the trading cities, with the prosperity of which the 
interest of the higher provinces of Oermany was inseparably connected^ 
would b,e changed into strong holds, filled with Spanish tro(^, which 
the duke of Alva, as soon as his purposes in the Low Countries were 
accomplished, would not fail to employ against the neighbouring powers. 
. Prompted by these tootivea, and by zeal for their religion, .^ ^^ ,,^ 
^e count palatine of the Rhine, the duke of Wirtemberg, Gemum^riD't 
the Landgrave of Hesse, and several other princes, resoiv- *^ 
ed to support William in his intended armament ; and accordingly they 
furnished him with considerable supplies of money, promised him more^ 
and assisted him in levying troops within their respective territories. 

Whilst the prince was employed in making levies in Cleves, J.ifliers, 
and other countries adjoining to Brabant and Guelderland, coQntLewh 
biff brother, co^nt Lewis, was no less active in raiding forces 
in the more northern parts of Germany, and in gathering together the 
Flemish exiles. 
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1SA8. Coant Lewk was ranch sooner re^dy to take the field 

!7£vt*tbe*" than bis brother, and he began his march in the end of April 
Netheri^ndi; ^^ beginning of May. He resolved first to make an attempt 
on Groningen ; and for this purpose he pitched his camp in such a 
situation, that whilst he cat off that city from all correspondence wiUi 
the . neighboaring country, he kept a communication open with his 
friends in Germany. 

gaim avietory '^^^ *^"^® ^^ ^^^* *^*** coont Aremberg, an officer of coo- 
oi^trtheSiMB. giderable reputation, to oppose him ; and ordered count 
Megen, governor of Guelderland and Zutphen, to march as 
soon as possible to count Aretnberg's assistance, with a regiment of Ger- 
man infantry that was under hi* command. Upon Areroberg's approach, 
Lewis drew off his army to a still more advantageous situation ; and 
encamped on a rising ground with a large morass in front. 

The Spaniards gave at this time a striking proof of that ferocity and 
insolence which they afterwards discovered on numberless occaftons, 
daring the course of the present war. Having conceived the most 
contemptible opinion of the enemy, they were fired with impatience to 
engage, and as soon as they came in sight demanded the signal of battle. 
Aremberg endeavoured to restrain their ardour, by representing that 
the enemy were so strongly posted, and so much superior in number,' 
that it would be impossible to attack them with success till count Megeo 
should Arrive. But the Spaniards were not disposed either to regard 
his opinion, or to respect his authority. They reproached him with 
infidelity to the King, and accused him of cowardice and ignorance of 
the art of war. Aremberg had not sufficient strength of mind to despise 
their reproaches. Inflamed with indignation at th^ir unworthy treat- 
ment of him, '" Let us march," said he, " not to conquer, but to be 
overcome ; and not by the arms of the enemy, but by the nature of the 
place. We shall be buried in the mud and water before-we can reach 
the enemy ; but it will soon appear, whether 1 am wanting either in 
courage or in fidelity to the King.'' Saying this, he gave orders to 
advance. The Spaniards were in the frofat, the Germans in the rear, 
and the cavalry were distributed in different places as the ground would 
permit. Lewis rejoiced when he saw them approaching towards him* 
He had placed bis cavalry, under the cotnmand of his brother count 
Adolphus of Nassau, on the right. On the lefl* his main army was co- 
vered by a hill, on which he had planted a strong band of musketeer^. 
Behind him there was a htlle wood and the walls of a convent ; and in 
lirs fronts the morass above mentioned, which was almost impassable. 
Yet the Spaniards entered it without hesitation, and continued to ad* 
▼ance till they were within reach of the etiemy's fire. They came to 
be sensible of their folly when it was too late. Those who had first 
entered were prevented from returning by' those who followed, and the 
jfiirtber they advanced, they were the more exposed to the enemy's shot, 
and the more entangled in the mud. When they were in this situation, 
Lewis attacked them vigorously in front, while his brother broke in 
upon their flank with the cavalry. They were cut to pieces almost 
without resistance. Six hundred Spaniards were killed. The Germans 
surrendered at discretion, and were dismissed, after taking an oath that 
they would never more carry arms for the duke of Alva. Count Arem- 
berg, finding no room to act as general, was obliged to content himself 
with performing the duty of a eommon soldier ; and he and count 
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Adolpbus rushing furiously against one another, ftW each of them 
by the other's sword. The Spaniards lost their artillery, baggage, 
and military chest. The battle was scarcely ended when count Megen. 
Arrived, with so strong a foqidy of troops as would have been sufficient, 
if they had advanced in time, to have changed the fortune of the day. 
Bat they were not able alone to face the enemy. And therefore Megen 
found it necessary to tak& shelter 4n Groningen, where he collected the 
scattered remains of the conquered army * . 

The news of this defeat affected the doke of Alva in the 
most sensible manner. He knew of how much consequence ^IISl^oil 
it was to any cause that the first enterprize should be attend* »» ocqu. 
ed with success. He considered that Lewis had but just en- 
tered the Low Countries when he had gained a signal victory, and that 
the prince of Orai^e was ready to begin his march with a still more for- 
midable army than that of Lewis. The Eieighbouring powers, he doubt- 
ed not, would be animated by what had happened, to grant the prince 
those supplies which they bad promised him ; and the Flemings would 
be less afraid to declare in his favour. On these accounts he would 
have marched immediately into Friesland with his whole army, in order 
to cut off or scatter the troops under Lewis before his brother should ar- 
rive. But he thought it necessary before he set out, to dis- 
patch the trial of the counts^Egmont and Horn, and some other ^J^t^ 
lords, whom at his first coming into the Netherlands he had Esmomaui 
thrown into prison. Some of his friends endeavoured to di- 
vert him from his purpose, by representing that the prisoners were s* 
many pledges in his bands for the peaceable behaviour of their adhe- 
rents ; and that putting them to death would only serve to embitter the 
resentment of the people, and make them receive the prince of Orange 
with open arms. He still, however, persisted in his resolution, prompt- 
ed, if .we may believe some historians, by the apprehension that, during 
his absence, the people mighftake up arms, and release the prisoners; 
But, if we may credit others, he was influenced rather by revenge than 
prudence, and could no Joiner restrain his fury, which was inflamed at 
this time by the loss which his army had sustained in the late engage'^ 
ment: 

- In one day he ordered eighteen persons of rank, whom the Council of 
Tumults had pronounced guilty of subscribing the compromise, or of 
presenting remonstrances to the dutchess of Parma , to be put to death. 
Such of them as died Catholics were beheaded, and the rest were com- 
mitted to the flames. Casembrot, the lord of Beckerzel, count Cgmont's 
secretary, who had been condemned for signing the compromise, was 
tortured in the most barbarous manner, to make him accuse' his friend 
and master ; and lyhen it appeared that his exhausted body was ready 
to sink under the torments which he suffered, Alva, enraged that nothing 
had been extorted from him which could justify the condemnation of the 
county gave orders that he should be drawn asunder by horses^. His- 
tory scarcely furnishes an instance of so cruel a punishment inflicted for 
so slight an offence. 

bueh was the prelude to the trial of the counts Horn and E^gmont^ 
which followed immediately afler what has been just now related 

Although the conduct both of Philip and the duke pf Alva, in the Ne- 

tBeiitiTOglio^p.07y&ei v Griroestone and BentiVogUo. 
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therlandsy and particular! j their treatment of these two nobtemen, 
had been an open ?iolalion of the laws, yet it was thought necessary 
to employ the farce of a formal trial before the sentence of condemnation 
was pronounced . Tfai^ was intended to l«^88en the odium which might arise 
from putting to death two such illustrious persons, who were so exceed- 
ingly beloved hy th« people, and had difltinguisbed thetpseWes so highly 
in the service of the King. But it was accompanied with the contrary 
effect. It afforded the two counts an opportunity of placing their inno* 
cence in the clearest light, and furnished the world with the most con- 
vincing evidence of PhiKp's lawless tyranny and oppression. 

The general charge against them was, that, in conjunction 
Tbceharge with the prince of Orange, tiiey had formed a plan to abolish 
^^^ the King's authority in the Netherlands ; and the proofe of this 
charge were, first That by their contumelious treatment of 
cardinal Granvelle, they had obliged the King, contrary to his ioclina- 
tioD, to remove that prelate frotn the Low Countries. 

S. That they were privy to the confederacy which had been formed 
to oppose the introduction of the inquisition and edicts ; and although 
count KgmoBt knew that the lord of Beckerzel had subscribed the com« 
promise, he had still retained him in his service. 

3 That they had met at Dendremonde, with the prince of 'Orange, 
count Lewis of Nassau,^and several others, to deliberate about opposing 
the entrance of the King's army into the Netheriands. And, 

4. That, instead of punishing heretics with due severity, they had in 
some places granted them liberty openly to celebrate their religious as** 
flembhes. 

In answer to these accusations, the two lords, after protesting 
g^*" that, as knights of the Golden Fleece, they could not be tried 
by any other judges but the knights of their order, began with 
declaring, that they had never entertained a thought to the prejudice of 
the King's authority ; and that when they urged the King to remove car^ 
dinal Granvelle from the Nedierlands, they believed, and were still per- 
suaded, that his removal was equally calculated to promote the interest of 
the King and of the provinces. Although they knew of the confederacy, 
they had neither any concern in it, nor power sufficient to prevent it ; 
and count Kgmont had continued to employ the lord of Bickerzel, alter 
knowing that he had signed the compromise, irom a conviction that he 
was still unshaken in his fidelity to the church and to the King ; of which 
that nobleman gave afterwards the strongest proof, by exerting himself, 
with great activity, in detecting and punis^ng the violators of the church- 
es. They had indeed been present at a conference in Dendremonde, 
where count Lewis of Nassau had proposed that they should unit^ their 
6ode<kvours to prevent the entrance of the Spanish troops ; but, instead 
of assentingto that proposal, they had disapproved and opposed it. They 
had done every thing in their power for the suppression of heresy ; they 
had made diligent search for the rioters, and punished many of them with 
greait severity ; and although they had in some {daces granted the Protes- 
tants liberty to hold their religious assemblies, yet they had done so be- 
cause they could not otherwise have prevented the demolition of the 
churches, besides many other mischievous effects, which there was the 
strongest reason to apprehend from the enthusiastic rage of the reform- 
ers. At the worst, they had been guilty only of an error in judgment. 
They had l^ved, and wx)ttld die^ io the belief and practice of tbe^Catholic 
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religipOf And swi thej had aot beea wanting tn tbetr duty to the j^, 
church ; 30 tbey h^d lat/ely given incontestible evidence of their 
devotion to Ihe King, by X^king cheerfuUy, at the dutchess of Parma's 
desire^an oath to obey the King in every thing \ and to regard, as ene- 
mies to the State, 2^11 those wHom he should be pleased to condemn. 

While the prisoners offered these satisfactory defences of ^ 
their .conduct, the most earnest solicitations were ^employed t^iMintiMir 
in their behalf. ***"'f- 

The Emperor Maximilian, agreeably to the humanity of his character, 
interceded with Philip in their favour, and flattered himself so strongly 
with the hopes of success, that, a &w dayB before their execution, he 
sent to inform the countess of Egmont^ that her fears for her husband's 
life would, he now believed, b^ happily disappointed. 

The dutchess of Parma too* who had never suspected th^t the com- 
plaints which she had made against the prisoners during her regency, 
would have been attended with such serious consequences, transmitted 
to the Kiag» and seconded, a petition from the countess of %- 
giont ; in which, aAer representing that her husband had dts- letter or 
tinguished himself above his equals, first in the service of ^s^n^ 
the late Emperor, and since in that of the King ; ^cid that he 
had often borixe a principM share in their wars and victories both in 
Europe and Africa ; she concluded with intreating, that if, notwithstand- 
ing her husband's defence of his conduct, he should still be found ob- 
noxious to justice ; yet, on account of his former services, the King 
would rjemember him. with mercy, and take into consideration the de- 
plorable situation to which she, and her eleven helpless children, would 
be reduced, by the ignominious death of her husband. 
. But Philip, pursed with the most unfeeling heart, remained relentless 
and inflexible ; and* conformably to his orders, Alva pronowiced sen- 
tence of death both against count Egmont and count Horn, in the begins 
ni^ of June one thousand five hundred and sixty-eight, after they ha4 
suffered near nine months imprisonment. The sentence was intimated 
to t;hem in the middle of the night, when they were in bed, by the bishop 
of Ipres. The^ received the intelligence with becoming fortitude and 
reaigoation. '* I. am not conscious," said count Egmont, *' of having 
deserved such hard usage from the King, whose glory and interest I have 
sincerely studied to promote^ But I will submit to my fate with patience ; 
although my heart bleeds when 1 think on my wife and children." 

A. few hours before his death he wrote to the King, ** That 
althoggh jit had pleased him tp order.sentence of death to be pro- ^^'s^ 
ngunped against him as a traitor, and an abettor of heretics ; <yet ^^^J^ 
injustice to himself he must declare, that he had never failed, in 
word or in deed, in his duty either, to him or to the church. I. cannot 
therefore doubt (continued he) that when you shall receive tr^ie^infor- 
oration of what has passed in the Low Countries^you wUl be sensible how 
Qiyustiy 1 have been used; having been condemned for doing what i 
never did or intended ; |ind for the truth of this, I call Almighty Ood to 
witness, before whom I shall soon appear. My last and only request is, 
that on account of my former services, and the integrity- of my intentions, 
3feu will take compassion on my unhappy wife and children ; 'in 
the hopes of which T will patiently submit to the execution of "^"gfi?*** 
the sentence which has been passed against, oie".". 

^ Strada, Sec 
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IMS. Both prisoners had, a few days before, been brooght from 

Theeueu. Q|j^„|; ^q Brussels. Count E^mont was first conducted to the 
place of execution, with Julio Romero, camp marshal,4>ii one 
hand, and the bishop of Ipres on the other. The scaffold was covered 
with black cloth, and surrounded by a st1*ong guard, consisting of nine- 
teen companies of soldiers. The count went up to the scaffold accom- 
panied only by the bishop of Ipres ; with whom, having discoursed some 
time (on what subject we are not told),fhe kneeled down and prayed ; 
then rose again, and throwing off his robe^ he wrapped his head and face 
in a handkerchief, and again kneeling down, with his hands joined, he in 
that posture received the stroke of the execution,er. 

The head and body, and the blood which flowed from them, were 
covered with a black cloth, to hide them from the view of count Horn ; 
who was soon after brought thither, accompanied by the same attendants. 
Having ascended the scaffold, he enquired whether count £gmont was 
already beheaded ; and being told that he was, ** We ha^ve not seen 
one another,'' said he, *'* since the day when we were cast into prison." 
But from our fate, my friends," addressing himself ta the spectators, 
** learn to know the measure of obedience required by your superiors. 
If I have ever offended any of you, 1 now ask forgiveness, and beseech 
you to assist me with your prayers." Then having disrobed himself^ 
he submitted to his fate with perfect composure and tranquillity. 

The heads were set up opposite to each other, on two iron poles, 
fastened to the sides of the scaffold where they remained till the aAer- 
noon, when they were taken down and delivered, together with the 
bodies, to the friends of the deceased*. 

The unmerited death of these two great men excited universal grief 
and indignation. Nor could the spectators be deterred, by the nume- 
rous troops which surrounded them, from testifying their resentment. 
Many of them, forgetting the danger to which they exposed themselves, 
rushed forward to the scaffold, dipt their handkerchiefs in the blood, and 
vowed, in the hearing of the Spaniards, that ere long the governor and 
his associates should have reason to repent of the cruel murder that had 
been committed 7. 

Count £gmontwas forty-six years of age when he suffered. 
ciMffMterof To the most splendid bodily accomplishments, he joined great 
oMnt. ^ gentleness of manners, and the most enga^ng affability. 
From his youth he had accompanied the late Emperor in his 
military expeditions, and had on all occasions acquitted himself with the 
highest honour, while at the same time he rendered himself universally 
beloved. Of the two victories which Philip's armies gained over the 
French at St. Qjuintin and Gravelines, it is allowed that the one was 
owing in a great measure, and the other entirely, to count £gmont. Aa 
all men were acquainted with the advantages which Philip derived from 
these victories, they were shocked at the ungrateful return which he 
now made to the person by whose valour and conduct they had been 
obtained'. 

zStnida. yBentiToglia 

z At the nme time that what ia ahove rehitecl vaa transacted at BrusseU, orders were 
mretk at Madrid for patting to death the baron of Montigny brother to coant Horn, who 
had been sent bv the dutchess of Parma along with the man|iu8 Mons (who died aome 
moQtha before),'to present the petition of the MBfederatei. Bealivoglkk 
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After ^19 dismal catMtrophe, Alva having nothing to pre- ,^g 
vent btm ff om turning his whole attention to the war with aiv« mudbM 
count Lewis of Nassau, ordered bridges to be thrown over iSSJil? *****"' 
Che fifaese, the Rhine, and the Issel, and marched directly 
to the enemy. He reached Daventer, where be had given orders for 
several bodies of troops to meet him about the middle of July ; and in a 
few days after, he arrived with his whole army, consisting of twelve 
thousand foot and three thousand horse, in sight of the enemy's camp. 

The army of count Lewis being much inferior both in discipline and 
number, that general quickly perceived the necessity of quitting his 
present situation. He retired, however, in good order, and with very 
little loss, till he arrived at the town of Oemmingen, where he pitched 
his camp in a place that appeared almost impregnable. Behind him lay 
the vUlage of Gemnaiogen ; on his left» the river Ems, by which he 
could be supplied with provisions from Cmbden, and other places ; and 
OQr his right, a plain which he fortified with trenches and redoubts ; but 
that which formed the chief strength of his situation was, that the enemy 
could not approach him but by marching in defile along the dyke of the 
river. This dyke was ten miles in length, with the river on the one 
aide, and a morass on the other. Having planted a battery of cannon 
upon it, Lewis intended to open the dyke, and lay the morass under 
i^ater. And in this encampment^ he hoped it would not be difficult for 
irim to Iceep the enemy at bay, till his brother should begin his opera- 
tions ; when he did not doubt that the duke of Alva would find it ne- 
cessary to retire. 

. Alva was aware of Lewis's intention, and of the danger 
with which any considerable delay must be attended. •nddefc«»iam, 
With the utmost expedition, he brought forward his best 
veteran troops, and arrived at the very time when the Flemings 
'fvere beginning to break down the dyke. Count Lewis and the other 
oobiiity wete themselves employed at the work. When the enemy ap- 
peared, (hey betook themselves hastily to arms, but they were soon oblig- 
ed to yield to the superior force of Uie Spaniards, and to retire behind 
the battery above mentioned. Here Lewis expected to maintain his 
ground by the help of his artillery ; but the Gernitans in his army, to 
the number of seven thousand, having been disappointed of their pay 
for some weeks, and believing that Lewis had money in his possession 
which he had delayed giving them from his dread of their deser- 
tion, resolved to embrace the present opportunity to extort from him a 
compliance wiUi their demands. They rose tumultuously, and threat- 
ened that they would not fight unless he immediately paid 
their arrears. Intelligence of this sedition was carried by {Sj^^J^ 
spies or deserters to the duke of, Alva, who perceived that Germaap. 
now was the time to make an attempt upon the battery. He 
ordered a part of his army to enter the morass ; through which, as it 
was the summer season, and Lewis had been disappointed in bis design 
of laying the ground under water, the Spaniards found their way easier 
than they expected. They arrived in time to attack the enemy in flank, 
whilst the rest of the army, without shrinking, marched up to the bat- 
tery in front, and mad^ a furious assauU upon it sword in hand. The 
Flemish exiles, with count Lewis at their head, defended themselves for 
some time with great bravery ; but beii^ deserted by the Gesmans, 
they were at length compelled to retreat. The Spaniards entered the 

17 
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2^^ camp along with them. The Germans, overwhelmed with terror, 
made little resistance ; and, as a just punishment of their sedition 
at so critical a period, great numbers of them were put to the sword. 
Almost as many were swallowed up in attempting to swim across the 
river, as fell bj the hands of the enemy. On the side of the Spaoiards 
only eighty men were killed ; but of the Germans and the Flemish 
exiles, between six and seven thousand perished, including those who 
were drowned. Count Lewis, after having attempted in vain to rally 
his scattered troops, escaped in a small boat to the opposite side of the 
river ; and soon afterwards set out with the earl of Hoogstraten for 
Germany, to join the prince of Orange >. 

The duke of Alva went from the field of battle to the city of Gro- 
ningen, and from thence to Utrecht and Amsterdam ; carrying on in- 
quiries in these places against the Protestants, and punishing with rigour 
all who were suspected to have been concerned in the late disorders. 
He would gladly have spent more time in this employment, so agreeable 
to the native cruelty of his difitposition ; but he was informed that the 
prince of Orange had begun to put his troops in motion, and was upon 
his march from Treves to the province of Guelderland, or Brabant. 

Before William left Germany, he published a manifesto, in which he 
explained the motives which induced him to have recourse to arms. 
" There was no other expedient left," he said, ** by which he could 
save his countrymen from slavery and ruin ; and to attempt this, he 
thought, was the indispensable duty of every citizen ; especially of one 
who, like him, had enjoyed the highest dignities of the state. The 
Ki^g, he hoped, would ere l«ng be delivered from those Spanish coun- 
sellors by whom he had been led astray ; but, in the mean time, he did 
not think it incumbent upon any inhabitant of the Low Countries to 
yield obedience to the tCing in contradiction to the laws. For Philip 
did not hold the same unlimited authority in the Netherlands, as in his 
other dominions. His right to obedience subsisted only whilst he main- 
tained the rights of the people ; and, by the constitutions of the pro- 
vinces, it was expressly provided, that if the sovereign should attempt 
to violate any of the fundamental laws,' the people should in that case 
be absolved from their allegiance.'^ 

In this manifesto the prince thought proper to make it known, that he 
had changed his sentiments in religion ; and was now convinced, that 
the opinions of the Protestants were more conformable than those of 
the Romish church, to the great rule of Christian faith, the sacred 
writings. 

William's army, including horse and foot, did not exceed 
Tteprictt's twenty thousand ; and the duke of Alva's, after being joined 
' by a reinforcement which he received at this time from 

Spain, was equal in number, and much better furnished with military 
stores and provisions. The prince was sensible of the great disadvan- 
tage under which he laboured in tjiis respect ; but from the pressing 
invitajtions which he received from many of the principal inhabitants in 
the Netherlands, and from the repeated representations which were 
made to him of the universal hatred with which the people were ani- 
mated against the governor, he hoped that, as soon as his army shoulfl 

tStmlfl, BenUvogtio, i^d QiimjMtov^s G^aer^l WMffry «f (lie iO^etkqrUwjis. 
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appear, there would be an insurrectioD in his faToar, or that some ^^^^ 
of the principal cities would open their gates to receive him. * 

He passed the Rhine without opposition in the end of Au- . . 

gust, a little above Cologn ; and then turning to the left, he op^t hu'' 
advanced towards Aix-la-Chapelle. About this time the duke fJ^KST'^ 
of Alva arrived at Maestricht. The prince directed his 
march first towards Liege ; but being disappointed in the hopes which 
he had conceived, of that city declaring in his favour, he turned his 
course northwards, with an intention to pass the Maese wherever he 
should find it fordable. Alva's whole attention was employed to prevent 
him from putting his design in execution, and with this view he planted 
strong guards along the banks of the river, and kept his army as nearly 
opposite as possible to the enemy. 

At last, however, after several marches and countermarches, William 
effected his passage in the night, opposite to a town called Stochem, 
where the duke believed it to have been impracticable. But the season 
had been remarkable dry ; and the prince on this occasion imitated the 
conduct of Julius Caesar in his passage of the Ligeris, by placing his ca- 
valry a httle above the ford, to break the force of the stream. 

When Alva was informed next morning of what had happened, he could 
not at first believe it, and scornfully asked the officer who brought the 
il^telligence. Whether he imagined that the enemy had wings ? 

The prince of Orange endeavoured to persuade his troops, as soon as 
they had crossed the river, to march directly against the Spaniards : 
who, if this request had been complied with, might have been attacked 
with great advantage ; but the Germans, who unfortunately for thyn- 
selves, as well as for the cause in which they were engaged, never yield- 
ed due obedience to their commander, refused to advance till they should 
Lave a night's refreshment ; and thereby lost the only opportunity which 
the duke of Alva ever gave them, of compelling him to fight. 
On the next day, when they were led forward to the Spanish 
camp to oflFer battle, they found it so strongly fortified with in- ^^^£j . 
trenchments and redoubts, that no attempt could be made upon ing. ' 
it with the smallest probability of success. Chiappino Vitelli, 
an officer of high reputation, was of opinion, that the duke ought not to 
have declined an engagement, as the enemy were fatigued with their 
passage of the river, and had not yet made choice of a proper place for 
their camp, to which they could retire after battle ; besides, that it was 
of the highest consequence, he imagined, to give an early check to their 
presumption, in order to prevent the fortified towns from declaring in 
their favour. 

But Alva had already formed his plan, to which he was unalte- 
rably determined to adhere. He considered that he had a great SmT^ 
deal more at stake than the prince of Orange ; and that a defeat 
would be attended liot only with the loss of his army, but the greatest 
part of the prorinces. He was acquainted too with the narrowness of 
William's finances, and knew that he must encounter the most unsur- 
mountable difficulties in supporting so numerous an army for any consi- 
derable time ; especially as the winter season was fast approaching, 
when, unless he should get possession of some of the great towns, it 
would be impossible for him to remain in the Netherlands. 

With this view, as he suspected that the prince intended to _^ 

lead his army into Brabant, he strengthened the garrisons of toJSSt^ 
TiUemont, Louvain^ and Brussels ^ and when Wilham direct- 
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ed bis march towards Tongres, the Dnke drew his troops so near 
^'*** that town, as made it impossible for the enemy to approach. Which- 
ever way the prince of Orange turned his course, the duke of Alva accom- 
panied him ; marching sometimes behind, and sometimes on his flank ; al- 
ways straitening his quarters, and rendering it difficalt for him to famish 
his army with forage and provisions ; while he intrenched his own forces 
with so much skill, that the prince sought in vain for an opportunity of 
bringing on an engagement. 

In this situation frequent skirmishes between the two armies 
**'™''**^ were unavoidable, and in these the advantage fell sometimes 
on the one side, and sometimes on the other ; but each commander made 
such judicious movements, chose his ground with so much skill, and ex- 
erted such an equal degree of vigilance and attention, as effectually pre- 
rented his antagonist from obtaining any considerable advantage over 

him* 

The only success which the duke of Alva could boast of, was at the 
river Geete ; where, having attacked the rear-guard of the enemy's 
army, he killed some, and put the rest to flight. 

The prince of Orange had the same ground of triumph in an action.at 
Qjaesnoy ; where, having come up with a detachment, consisting of ten 
companies of German Catholics, eight of Spaniards, and three troops of 
light-armed in(kntry, he put them to rout, and took ample vengeance for 
the loss he had sustained at Geete ^. 

He was on his march at that time to meet the Sieur de Geniis, who had 
been sent to him by the prince of Cond^^, with a reinforcement of troops ; 
which fully compensated all his losses in Brabant. 

But the causes already mentioned began to operate. The 
Uobi^Suo prince had been cruelly disappointed of the greatest part of 
4ii>>>>Jiiit the money which had been promised him. The dread which 
*™'* the Flemings entertained of the Spanish forces, and the pru- 

dent precautions which had been taken by the duke of Alva, had pre- 
vented William's friends from making any effort in his behalf. His army 
had been often pinched for provisions. They now despaired of getting 
possession of any of the great towns, and they trembled at the thodghta 
of passing the winter in &e open fields The Germans began to desert 
in great numbers, and had oiten, before this time, shewn themselves re- 
fractory and disobedient For these reasons, the prince found it neces- 
sary to disband them ; after having given them all the satisfaction \n his 
power, by paying a part of their arrears, and giving security to their lead- 
ers for &e rest on his lordship of Montfort and the principality of 
Orange *. 

After these disasters, the prince, accompanied by his brother count 
Lewis, went to France, and conducted thither between a thousand and 
twelve hundred horse, to the assistance of the Calvinists. 

Siich was the conclusion of the first attempt which the prince of Orange 
ind his brother made to dehver the Netherlands from the Spanish yoke. 
It must occur to every reader, that if they had begun their operations 
and entered the provinces at the same time, the issue of their enterprise 
would probably have been extremely different. The dake of Alva would, 
in that case, have been obliged to divide his forces, and have probably 
been overpowered by numbers. But unfortunately count Lewis, who 

h ThwBXfii « Tbuanvs Menrriui, AlbanQSy p. 19. Mttereoj p. 79, 
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was more expeditious in makipg his levies than the prince of Orange; 
did ,not possess a fund sufficient to maintain them without employ- 
ment, and was obliged to enter upon action before his brother was pre* 
pared to support him. And to the same cause may be ascribed both the 
prince's delay in putting his troops in motion, and the necessity to which 
h% was reduced of breaking up his camp. 
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PART L 



While PhlUp's bigotry, joined to his despotic and arbitrary ugg^ 
conduct^ bad engaged hkn in war with his subjects in the Ne- ^^ »" 
therlands, the same causes produced a similar effect in the pro- 
vince of Granada ; where the Moors, who had long yielded a tame sub- 
mission to the crown of Spain, were provoked by the tyranny of the pre- 
sent government, to throw off their allegiance, and have re- 
course to arms. This people, who, during several centuries, is^toryoc 
had maintained possession of the greatest part of Spain, were lue^'*'^' 
at last totally subdued by Ferdinand the Catholic, in the year 
one thousand four hundred and nioety-two. But although their govern- 
ment was abolished at that time, the people themselves remained ; and 
were permitted to enjoy not only their possessions, dress, and customs, 
but even their religion, as in the time of their natives kings. And the 
politic Ferdinand scrupled not to swear solemnly, to observe this condi- 
tion, in hopes of being able afterwards to devise soine efficacious means 
of reconciling them to the Christian faith. 

Being disappointed in his (expectation^ and finding, after a trial of se- 
veral years, that the instructions of his priests were not likely to prove 
effectual ; he resolved, without regard to the oath which he had sworn, 
to employ force in order to accomplish his design. He pretended, that 
the citizens of Granada had forfeited their title to his fulfilling the terms 
of peace, by an insurrection, into which some of them had been betray- 
ed through the violent administration of cardinal Ximenes ; and, on this 
pretence, he ordered sentence of death to be pronounced against them, 
and declared, that unless they would renounce their religion, it should be 
instantly carried into execution. By this expedient he compelled fifty- 
thousand of th^ inhabitants of the city of Granada, most of whom had 
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DO concehi in the insurrection, to profess theniselves converts to 
^' ' Christianity. The inhabitants of the country, and of the smaller 
towns, being highly exasperated by the violent treatment of their coun- 
trymen, and dreading that they themselves woald quickly exj>erience the 
same injustice, began to prepare for resistance. But before they had 
time to put themselves in a posture of defence, Ferdinand, who was no 
less provident and active, than false and faithless, came upon them with a 
numerous army, and aAer taking one of their towns, of which he put all 
the inhabitants to the sword, he soon obliged the rest to lay down their 
arms. Upon their paying him a sum of money, he permitted a certain 
number to transport themselves to Africa. But the greater part were 
compelled to remain in the kingdom, and to submit to be baptized They 
were still however strongly attached to the Mahometan superstition ; 
and although they generally conformed to the rites of the Romish church, 
they could not, on every occasion, conceal their attachment. The in- 
quisitors were perpetually prying into their conduct ; great numbers of 
them were condenmed and burnt as heretics ; and many thousands, 
dreading the like fate, fled over to Barbary. 

Representations were often transmitted to court of the desolation that 
was thus produced ; but these representations either did not reach the 
ear of Ferdinand, or they were disregarded. No remedy was ever ap^ 
plied, and the inquisitors continued to exercise without controul their 
wonted cruelty and oppression. 

During the latter part of the reign of Ferdinand, and the whole of 
that of Charles, the lifoors are seldom mentioned by the Spanish histo- 
rians ; nor do these writers give us any other inforniation concemiqg 
them for half a century, than that they still retained their ancient aver- 
sion to the Christian faith. But the ecclesiastics, soon after Philip's ar- 
rival in Spain, taking encouragement from that bigoted zeal with which 
they knew their prince to be so strongly actuated, revived their old com- 
plaints against that unhappy people, and made repeated representations 
of their obstinate and incurable infidehty. 

•* They are Christians," said Guerrero, arch-bishop of Granada, " in 
name only, but Mahometans in their hearts. They come to hear mass 
on festival days, only in order to avoid the penalties which they would 
otherwise incur. They work on these days with their doors shut, and 
feast and carouse on Fridays. They present their children to be bapti- 
zed ; but no sooner do they reach their own houses, than they wash 
them with warm water, circumcise them, and give them Moorish names. 
They consent to be married in the churches, because the law'requires it ; 
but when they return home, they clothe themselves in a Moorish dress, 
and celebrate their nuptials with dances, songs, an4 other species of mu- 
sic which are in use only among the Moors." 

This representation was well calculated to make impression on the su- 
perstitious spirit of the King. But the archbishop knew, that political 
considerations were likely to have as much weight with him as those of 
a religious nature ; and therefore he subjoined, " That the Morescoes 
held a treasonable correspondence with the Turks and corsairs, and were 
in the practice of carrying off the children of Christian^, and either sell- 
ing them for slaves, or sending them to Barbary, where they were brought 
up in the religion of Mahomet." Whether there was any truth in the 
latter part of this accusation, does not appear with convincing evidence ; 
out, considering; the near affinity between the Morescoes and the African 
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Moors, in respect of religion, manners, language, and descent, to- 
gether with the alienation from the Spanish government, which the .*^.V' 
cruelties exercised against them by the inquisition, and their exclusioa^|f 
from all offices of trust, must have carried to the greatest height, it is' ^ 
not surprising that Philip's apprehensions were alarmed, and that he 
thought it necessary to make provision against the danger which seemed 
to threaten him. 

His first step was to strip the Mbrescoes of their arms ; and p^^ . .. ^ . 
for this purpose he sent, on different pretences, several regi- armsthem. 
ments of Castilians to quarter among them, hy whom a great 
quantity of arms of all kinds were seized ; but as their suspicions were 
perpetually awake, they had penetrated his design, and concealed a coa- 
siderable quantity ». 

This discovery of Philip's disposition towards them, served to alienate 
their affections more than ever from his government, and at the same 
time encouraged the inquisitors to multiply their complaints, and to urge 
at court the necessity of employing more efficacious measures than had 
hitherto been adopted. The King himself was far from being averse to 
comply with the violent counsels that were given him ; and when upoa 
consulting a theologian of the name of Oraduy, that ecclesiastic, in the 
true spirit of a Spanish inquisitor, quoted to him the proverb, that *' of 
enemies, the fewer the better." Philip was highly pleased with his 
reply. 

Having therefore resolved, if possible, to extirpate from his 
dominions the private as well as the public exercise of Ma- hi» edtet 
hometanism, and to wash it out with the blood of its votaries, ra» t£au 
ther than suffer it to remain, he appointed a select number of ec- 
clesiastics to consider of the proper means by which his design might be 
accomplished ; and agreeably to the advice of these men, he soon after* 
wards published an edict which contained the following prohibitions, and 
denounced death in case of disobedience : ** That henceforth the Mores* 
coes shall lay aside their native language, dress, and peculiar customs, 
and in future adopt those of the inhabitants of Castile. That they shall 
no longer take Moorish names or surnames, but such as are generally 
used in Spain. That they shall bear none of those symbols about them 
by which the disciples of Mahomet are distinguished. That they shall 
discontinue the use of their baths, which shall be immediately destroyed. 
That their women shall not, as hitherto, appear in veils ; that no persoa 
shall marry without a dispensation from the ordinary ; that none shall re- 
move from one place to another without permission ; and that they shaU 
on no occasion wear arms, or keep them in their possession." 

The exercise of the Mahometan religion having been prohibited under 
the severest penalties by former princes, no mention was made of it in 
the edict ; but the Morescoes readily perceived the design and tendency 
of the present regulations, and considered, that a^ they must render the 
secret practice of their religion infinitely more difficult than formerly, 
they must infallibly prove ere long the cause of its extirpation. Even 
although they bad not been apprehensive of any such serious conse- 
quence, it could not b^ expected they would tamely submit to those af* 
fronting rules which were now prescribed them. Men are often more 
power^Uy attached to the external forms and modes of liie> than to 

a Ferreras, ann. 1562. 
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^^ thiDgs that are the most essential to their happiness. With this 
attachment the zeal of the Morescoes for their religion coincided. 
Their resentment, on account of the innumerable cruelties which had 
been so long exercised against them by the inquisition, added force to 
these incentives, and prompted them to resolve to expose themselves to 
the last extremities, rather than yield obedience to the edict that was now 
promulgated. But as they were conscious of their weakness, and could 
not depend upon receiving assistance from any foreign power, they 
agreed, before they should take up arms, to make trial, whether they 
could, by solicitation and intreaty, persuade the King to revoke his edict. 
" Their dress," they represented, " had surely no rela- 
momtnuce. ^^^^ ^^ ^"^^ religion, whether the Mahometan or the Chris- 
tian, since the Mahometans in Morocco, Fez, Tunis, and Tur- 
key, dressed very differently from one another ; while the dress of the 
Christians in Turkey was the same as that of the Turks : and to require 
them all to purchase CastiHan habits, would subject great numbers of 
them to an expence which they were unable to defray. It was from 
modesty alone their women wore veils ; a practice which obtained in 
many places of Castile, as well as in Granada. Their music and dances 
were used on days of festivity, only as amusements ; they had not the 
most remote connection with religion, and they had been regarded as in- 
nocent by prelates the most distinguished for their sanctity and zeal. 

** Their baths were used for the purpose of cleanliness only ; those 
of the men were separate from those of the women ; and it was not in 
the power of those Christians, to whom the care of them was committed, 
to allege, that either the former or the latter had been ever applied to 
any use repugnant either to decency or the Catholic religion. And with 
regard to their language, as it was difficult to conceive how the Arabic 
could contain any thing contrary to Christianity, so it was utterly impos- 
sible for them at once^ to lay aside the use of it, since great numbers 
among them were too far advanced in life to be able to learn a new lan- 
guage ; and in several parts of the country there was no other tongue 
spoken but the Arabic, nor any means established by which the CastiHan 
could be acquired," They concluded with professions of loyalty to the 
King, and with reminding him, that in his foreign wars they had given 
him many proofs to their attachment and fidelity. 

The Morescoes had not access, it should seem, to deliver this remon- 
strance to Philip himself ; but it was presented to him by Deza the chan- 
cellor of Granada, who was seconded by Don John Henriquez, Don An- 
tonio de Toledo, the prior of Leon, and the marquis of Mondejar, cap- 
tain-general of the province. This last mentioned nobleman spared no 
pains to divert Philip from his purpose, by representing, that from his 
knowledge of the Morestoes he was convinced, that an open rebellion 
would be the consequence of carrying the edict into execution. But the 
King having formed his resolution after mature deliberation, and by the 
advice of such counsellors as he most esteemed, lent a deaf ear to all 
the representations that were made to him, and gave orders to Mondejar 
immediately to set out for Granada, in order to make preparations for 
employing force in case he should find it necessary. 

The Morescoes were no sooner informed of the ill success of their 
petition, than they began to meditate a revolt ; and the leading men 
among them having met privately in Cadair, a town situated in the en- 
trance of the mountains of Alpuxara, they dispatched ambassadors to 
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Fez, Algiers, and ConstantiDople, to solicit asMstaoce ; and at the 
same time spread their emissaries orer the province, in order to *'^* 
prepare the minds of the inhabitants. 

The people almost every where, except in those places 
where they were overawed by the Spanish garrison, obeyed ^JJfiL'" *^'' 
with alacrity the invitation which they received to assert 
their liberty ; and in a little time the whole region of Alpuxara, which 
contains a space of seventeen leagues in length and ten in breadth, com- 
prehending many villages and many thousand inhabitants, was np in 
arms. A reinforcement of several hundred Turks, besides a quantity of 
military stores, arrived from Africa, and the Morescoes flattered them- 
selves with the hopes that much more powerful assistance would ere 
long be sent them by the Sultan. 

Their leaders in the mean time held another assembly, in 
which they elected for their King Don Ferdinand de Valor, a J^y eJect 
young man of four or five and twenty, descended from their * '"** 
ancient princes, and in some measure qualified, by his intrepid courage 
and activity, for the dangerous pre-eminence to which he was now 
exalted. Having assumed the name of Aben-Humeya, which had been 
that of his progenitors, he was invested with the ensigns of royalty, 
with all the forms and ceremonies which were anciently practised at the 
election of the Moorish kings. He then entered upon the exercise of 
his new authority, appointed his ministers and officers, and sent orders 
to ail the chiefs who were not present in the assembly, to hold them- 
selves ready to act on the shortest notice. 

His first and principal object was to get possession of the 
city of Granada, in which he doubted not of being able to yg j^ffy p^ 
defend himself till the Turkish succours should arrive. 
jNor was it without some reason that he entertained hopes of succeeding 
in an attempt on this important city. His party had hitherto concealed 
their machinations with the most profound and faithful secrecy. Their 
several meetings had been held on pretences which deceived the pene- 
tration of the Spaniards, and their military preparations had been carri- 
ed on chiefly among the mountains of Alpuxara. The marquis of 
Mondejar, indeed, notwithstanding these precautions, had conceived a 
suspicion of their designs, and had represented to Philip the necessity 
of sending him a much more powerful army than was at present under 
his command But there subsisted at this time a violent jealousy be- 
tween that nobleman and Deza the chancellor, which arose from a 
competition concerning the rights of their respective offices. Deza, 
prompted by his animosity against the marquis, endeavoured to discredit 
his account of the hostile intentions of the Moors, and to persuade the 
King that there was in reality no danger of a revolt, and that the edict 
lately published might be sufficiently enforced by a vigorous exercise of 
the civil power alone ; but that Mondejar was desirous that a war should 
be kindled, because he expected that the whole administration of it 
would be committed to himself, and the count of Tendilla his son. 

Philip, though naturally provident and suspicious, and more inclined 
to fear than hope, was by his counsellors, who were Deza's friends, led 
to believe his representation of the matter, rather than that of the 
marquis. And thus the march of the troops for which Mondejar had 
apphed was delayed, and the garrison of Granada suffered to continue 
80 weak, that had it not been for an accident which could not be fore- 
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seen, that city would have fallen into the hands of the Morescoes. 

Aben-Humeya having held a secret correspondence with the inha- 
bitants of the town of Albaicin, which communicates with the city of Gra- 
nada, and may be considered as a part of it, gave orders about the end of 
December, to Aben-Farax, one of his principal officers, to march thither 
with a body of between six and seven thousand men. Had these troops 
reached Albaicin at the time expected, the inhabitants would have join- 
ed them, and thereby have made up an army by which the garrison 
must have been overpowered ; but by a fall of snow upon a neighbour- 
ing mountain, over which they were obliged to pass, they were all pre- 
vented fron* advancing except about one hundred and fifty. With these 
Aben-Farax himself entered Albaicin in the middle of the night ; and 
if he could have prevailed upon the inhabitants to take arms and join 
him, he might still have made himself master of the town ; but though 
well affected to his cause, they were deterred from declaring in his 
favour by observing bow small a number of troops he had brought along 
with him ; so that, after having continued in the place for some hours, 
he was obliged, before the approach of day, to make his escape, to the 
mountain where his army had been stopt. Philip's eyes were then 
opened, with regard to the contradictory informations which he had 
received, and he immediately issued orders for the march of those 
troops for which the marquis of Mondejar had applied. 

Aben-Humeya in the mean time was employed in fortifying 
^^^ the narrow passes which led into the country of Alpuxara ; 
after which he, with one body of troops, and Aben-Farax 
with another, went from place to place, exhorting or compelling the 
Morescoes to revolt ; destroying the altars and images in the churches, 
which they converted into mosques ; and putting to death, in the most 
barbarous manner, all the priests and other Christians who refused to 
embrace the Mahometan religion. 

In order to check their progress, the marquis of Monde- 
tTtSL^^Qis J**" ^®* ^^^ ^^^^ Granada as soon as he had collected a suffi- 
ofMondejwr. cicnt number of troops for his intended enterprise. The 
Morescoes disputed with him for some time the entrance 
into the mountains ; but they were unable to withstand long the bold 
intrepid efforts of the Spanish infantry. Mondejar triumphed over 
them at every pass ; put many of them to the sword ; took a great 
number of prisoners, and at last obliged Aben-Humeya to fly with the 
shattered remains of his army, to the more inaccessible parts of the 
mountains. In a few months almost the whole region of Alpuxara was 
subdued. The people, being every where intimidated by the rapidity 
of Mondejar's progress, laid down their arms, and either came to him in 
numerous bodies, or sent deputies, to sue for peace. This he readily 
granted, on condition of their yielding obedience in future to the King's 
authority ; and he at the same time gave them protection against (what 
they had but too much reason to dread) the rapine and violence of the 
Spanish soldiers. The marquis de los Velez, who commanded a body 
of troops in the neighbourhood of Almeria, was no less successful in 
dislodging the Morescoes from some strong holds near the sea-coasts, 
where they had fortified themselves with a view to favour the descent 
of the Moors and Turks. And now the marquis of Mondejar, believing 
the war to be almost entirely extinguished, and that Aben-Humeya must 
either soon surrender or make his escape out of the kingdom, sent in- 
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telligence of his success to Philip, and desired that a part of the 
troops might be recalled. He at the same time recommoDded ^^^' 
the treating gently both such of the Morescoes as had submitted, and such 
of them as hadbeen taken prisoners. _ But unfortunately this nobleman's 
enemies at court had much greater influence than his friends ; and Philip 
was of himself much more inclined to harshness and severity, than to 
lenity and mercy. Without regard to Mondejar's representations, a 
royal mandate was immediately dispatched, commanding all the prison- 
ers above eleven years of age» without distinction of sex or condition, 
to be sold for slaves^. 

This barbarous treatment of their countrymen revived in the minds of 
such of the Morescoes as had submitted, all their wonted abhorrence of 
the Spanish yoke ; and soon afterwards they themselves were treated 
with equal inhumanity. 

Whether Philip's exchequer was in reality drained at this time by his 
late expensive armaments in the Mediterranean, and his war in the Ne* 
tberlands, or whether his ministers only pretended this to be the case, 
in order to gratify their malignity against Mondejar, does not sufficiently 
appear ; but whatever was the cause, the arrears due to the troops 
were so great, that the marquis of Mondejar was unable to discharge^ 
them. The usual consequence of the ill-payment of an army quickly 
followed. The general lost his authority, ahd the soldiers, and several 
of the officers, deserted their stations, and spread themselves over the 
country ; plundering, and even butchering and carryiog off into slavery, 
great numbers of those Morescoes for whose security he had pledged 
bis faitli* Mondejar seems to have exerted himself strenuously to put a 
stop to these enormities, by sending out such of his troops as he could 
trust, to restrain or chastise the delinquents But his endeavours were 
in a great measure fruitless. The Spaniards still continued to embrace 
ei^ery opportunity of indulging their rapacity ; and afterwards left their 
standards, and went off to the neighbouring provinces with their prey. 

The Morescoes, highly exasperated by the multiplied oppressions 
which they suffered, repented of their late submission ; and, being now 
coBvinced that there was n.o safety in trusting to any treaty with an 
enemy so cruel and perfidious, they resumed their arms, took ample 
vengeance on scattered parties of the Spaniards, whom they surprised 
among the mountains, and again arranged themselves under the banners 
of their King. It happened about this time, that Aben-Humeya receiv- 
ed from Africa a reinforcement of four hundred Turks ; who, it was 
pretended, were soon to be followed by a powerful fleet and army. And 
thus the Morescoes were determined, partly by hope, and partly foy 
vengeance and despair, to make a second trial of the fortune of war ; 
the calamities attending which, they thought, could not exceed those 
which they had lately experienced in the time of peace. 

The causes of this second revolt were very differently interpreted by 
the marquis of Mondejar's enemies and friends. By the former it was 
said, *' That, this nobleman had erred egregiously, both in his manner of 
conducting the war, and in his treatment of the rebels, when they laid 
down their arms. For it was absurd to expect that an enemy so treach- 
erous as the Morescoes, would regard their engagements any longer 

b The effect of this barbarous treatment, says a Spanish historian (Ferreras), was, that 
great numbers of the Moresco women languished in slavery for a little time, and then 
sunk under their calamities. 
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than they found it necessary ; and no less alwurd to hope that 
such obstinate infidels would e?er be sincere converts to the 
Christian faith. Their late sacrilege, and the barbarous cruelties which 
they had exercised against the priests, and other Christians, bad called 
aloud for vengeance ; and justice, as well as sound policy, had requir- 
ed, that they should all have been put to the sword, or sold for slaves." 

But the marquis, on the other hand, and his adherents, represented. 
That this deluded people had been chastised with sufficient severity, for 
enormities into which their leaders had betrayed them* That hunaanity, 
and a regard to the interest of the King* had prevented him from sacri- 
iicing to revenge, the lives of so mapy thousand useful subjects, most of 
whom were innocent of the crimes that had been committed ; and by 
whose destruction so great a part of the kingdom would have been ren- 
dered desolate : besides, that there was no reason to believe that the 
Morescoes would have violated their faith, if the troops could have been 
kept under proper discipline ; which he had found it impossible to 
maintain, partly through the negligence of some of the King's ministers 
in making remittances for their pay ; and partly through the pains 
which some persons in power had taken to ruin his authority. 

Between these contradictory representations, Philip was 
A^ria*^ at a loss to determine what measures to pursue But at last, 
muideriii either because he himself, and most of his counseHors, dis- 
^^^ approved of JUlondejar's lenity in so easily receiving the 

Morescoes into favour, or because he did not incline to subject that no- 
bleman's enemies to the mortification of seeing him still continued in the 
supreme command, he resolved to bestow it upon his natural brother 
Don John of Austria. 

This young prince, whose mother was a German, of the name of 
Blomberg, a native of Ratisboo, had been educated privately by Lewis 
Quixada, lord of Villagarcia ; for whose son he had passed, till Philip's 
arrival in Spain in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine. 
Soon after this, Philip having, agreeably to his father's request, ac- 
knowledged Don John for his brother ; had appointed him a household 
suitable to his rank, and bestowed the same attention on hb education 
as on that of his own son. 

Resembling his father in the gracefulness of his person, and in the 
courteousness of his manners, Don John discovered, from bis youth, the 
love of arms ; and gave many conspicious proofs of those accomplish- 
ments by which he became afterwards one of the most illustrious per- 
sonages of the age «• 

But as at this time lie Was only about twenty-two years old,, and did 
not possess any military experience, Philip, although he conferred upon 
htm the title of commander in chief, forbad him to take the command o£ 
the troops into his own hands, and required, that in the whole manage- 
ment of the war, he should conform to the opinion of certain counsel- 
lors whom he appointed to assist him. These were, the archbishop of 
Granada, Dei,a the president of the chancery, the duke de Sessa, the 
marqnis of Mondejar, and Don Lewis de Requesens, the grand com- 
mendator of Castile, whom he named for Don John's lieutenant. 

The war was now prosecuted in different quarters at the same time, 
and a greater number of troops employed than formerly. But the 

c Strada, an. 1578. 
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success was not answerable to the ezpectadons that had been 
formed. The Morescoes discoYered, on many occasions, that they '^^ 
were not destitute of valour, and in some rencounters they came off 
victorious. 

Don John, in the mean timoy grown extremely impatient 
under the restraints which bad been imposed on him, en- '^^^ ^^*'. 
deavoured to persuade the King to permijt him to command ly subdued.^'^ 
the forces in person ; and he at length obtained his. request. 
After which, having got his army reinforced, he himself marched against 
the Morescoes on one side, while Requesens and the marcjuis de los 
Velez attacked them on another. But the Morescoes, undisciplined, 
incompletely armed « and disheartened by the disappointment of their 
hopes of assistance from the Turks and Moors, were not a match for 
such numerous regular forces as were now employed to reduce them, 
and their ruin was hastened by the dissentions of some of their leaders, 
and the treachery of others. Aben-Humeya was privately murdered 
by the friends of his wife, whose father he had put to. death on account 
of his secret practices with the Spaniards. Another chief, called Aben*- 
Aboo, was elected King in his stead ; and he too suffered the same fate, 
from the hands of some of his officers, who hoped by this sacrifice to 
atone for their rebellion. With the death of this leader, the war, which 
had lasted almost two years^ was concluded d. 

Neither Don John nor Requesens acquired any glory by their conduct 
in this war ; nor did they preserve themselves free from that imputa* 
tion of inhumanity and implacable revenge, which in this age was 
generally cast upon the Spaniards. 

No other apology can be offered for the dreadful severities which 
they exercised, but that their conduct was conformable to the instruc- 
tions given them by the King. For Philip had disapproved of the 
lenity with which the Morescoes had been treated by the marquis of 
Mondejar, and, while he listened only to the voice of superstition ob 
resentment, foi^ot what every wise King will regard as the most sacred 
maxim of his policy, that the strength and glory of a prince depend on 
the number and prosperity of his subjects. 

But this bigoted monarch set no bounds to his abhorrence pf those 
who deviated, or whc»n he suspected of deviating, from the Catholic 
faith. Agreeably to his instructions, great numbers of the Morescoes, 
living peaceably in the plains of Granada, were, upon suspicion of their 
corresponding with the insurgents, put to death. All the inhabitants of 
some villages and districts, men, women, and children, were extirpated. 
All the prisoners of both sexes were either executed or deprived of 
their liberty. And of those Morescoes who had refused to join in the 
rebellion, all but a few^ without whom certain manufactures could not 
be carried on, were torn from their native homes, and transported into 
the interior provinces ; where they were exposed to the injuries and 
insults.of a haughty people, and many of them by fbeir poverty reduced 
to a state of dependence on the Castilians*, which differed little from the 
condition of such of their countrymen as bad been sold for slaves. 

d In deseribing this war, the Spanish historians have descended to the most minute detail 
But amidst the endless multiplicity of tittle events and incidents which they relate there 
is almost no variety, and no display either of courage or conduct that can interest a reader 
in the perusal This part of the Spanish history is besides rendered peculiarly disgostiog 
l>y the numcrovs scenes of barbarous cruelty which it presents. 
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PART II. 

JIT was not long before Selim had reason to be sorry tb^t be wri. 
had not listened to this advice, as Philip had no sooner complet- 2e Tur*. 
ed the reduction of the Morescoes, than he entered into an al- 
liance against him with the republic of Venice, the Pope, and several 
others of the Italian states and princes. The papal throne was filled at 
this time by the celebrated Pius the Fifth, who by his merit had raised 
himself from obscurity to the popedom ; and though strongly tinctured 
with some of the vices which characterised the ecclesiastics ot that age, 
was endued with certain royal virtues which rendered him worthy of the 
exalted station to which he bad been advanced. Having been solicited by 
the Venetians, to employ his influence to procure assistance from the 
Christian princes against the Sultan, who, in the time of peace, and in 
▼iolation of a solemn treaty, had invaded the isle of Cyprus, Pius rea- 
dily consented to their request, and with a zeal becoming the head of the 
church, espoused their cause. 

His application, however, to most of the European monarchs was 
without effect. For, besides that the season of crusades was now over, 
and that the most superstitious princes were, in that age, governed more 
by political views than religious zeal, he found almost all of them una- 
ble to grant the assistance which he solicited. The emperor Maximilian 
had lately concluded a truce with the Sultan, which it was greatly his in- 
terest to maintain. The attention of the French king, who had been 
long in alliance with the Porte, was ingrossed by those inveterate factions 
into which his kingdom was divided. Sebastian, king of Portugal, was 
too young ; and Sigismund of Poland too much worn out with the infir- 
mities of age, to engage in any foreign enterprise Philip was the only 
great prince in Europe with whom Pius had reason to expect success in 
his present application. That monarch's zeal, as well as his power^ was 
greater than that of any other European prince, and from the situation 
of his dominions, and the enmity which had long subsisted between him 
and the Turkish Sultans, he had no less reason to dread the increase of 
the Ottoman power, than either the Pope or the Venetians. 

Without hesitation therefore he resolved to comply with the p^jiip', 
request that was now made to him, and readily entered into an i^fcae with 
alliance, by which he bound himself to pay one half of the ex- andtbevt- 
pence of that powerful armament which it was judged necessa- "etiwu. 
ry to employ, while the Republic of Venice engaged to defray 
three-fourths of the other half, and the Pope the remainder. 

The preparations stipulated were carried on with the utmost celerity 
and dispatch, and about the middle of September a fleet was ready to sail 
from Messina, consisting of upwards of two hundred and fifty ships of 
war, besides ships of burden, and, if we may believe the cotemporary 
historians, carrying near fifty thousand men ; fourteen thousand of whom 
were furnished by the Princes and States of Italy. 

The chief command of this mighty armament was given to Don John of 
Austria, for whom the title of Generalissimo was invented on this occa- 
sion. The Grand Commendator Requesens was appointed his lieute- 
nant, and under him were the marquis de Santa-Croce, Uoria, M. Antbnj 

19 
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1808. ^"^^ ^^^ ^^ conclusion of this war ; daring which, notwithstand- 
ing the great disparity between the contending parties, Philip was 
exposed to greater danger than at any other period of his reign. Had the 
Morescoes made themselves masters of the city of Granada, in their at- 
tempt on which they failed, moi t through chance and accident than mis- 
conduct or the want of strength ; or had they prevailed with Selim the 
Turkish emperor, to interest himself in their behalf ; several towns in 
Andalusia, and almost the whole kingdom of Valentia, which was mostly 
inhabited by Morescoes, would have joined in the revolt; and, io that case, 
so great an army might have been raised, as, with the assistance of the 
Moors in Barbary, would have furnished employment for many years to 
all the forces which the King, who was at the same time engaged in war 
with his subjects in the Netherlands, could have collected to oppose 
them. 

But fortunately for Philip, and perhaps for Christendom, the Sultan 
was at this time intent upon prosecuting the war of Cyprus against the 
Venetians, and from that war he could not be. diverted, although Maho- 
met* his grand visler, and the wisest of all his courtiers, advised him ear- 
nestly to suspend the prosecution of it, and not to neglect the present 
happy opportunity of turning ^s arms against the king of Spain e. 

e Thasnusy lib. xlviiL FenenB, an. 1568.8^0. Cabrera, lib. viiL 
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ble to grant the assistance which he solicited. The emperor Maximilian 
had lately concluded a truce with the Sultan, which it was greatly his in- 
terest to maintain. The attention of the French king, who had been 
long in alliance with the Porte, was ingrossed by those inveterate factions 
into which his kingdom was divided. Sebastian, king of Portugal, was 
too young ; and Sigismund of Poland too much worn out with the infir- 
mities of age, to engage in any foreign enterprise Philip was the only 
great prince in Europe with whom Pius had reason to expect success in 
his present application. That monarch's zeal, as well as his power> was 
greater than that of any other European prince, and from the situation 
of his dominions, and the enmity which had long subsisted between him 
and the Turkish Sultans, he had no less reason to dread the increase of 
the Ottoman power, than either the Pope or the Venetians. 

Without hesitation therefore he resolved to comply with the p^jiip', 
request that was now made to him, apd readily entered into an ^Jjfp* ^*^ 
alliance, by which he bound himself to pay one half of the ex- «idtbeV«. 
pence of that powerful armament which it was judged necessa- n«*»wij. 
ry to employ, while the Republic of Venice engaged to defray 
three-fourths of the other half, and the Pope the remainder. 

The preparations stipulated were carried on with the utmost celerity 
and dispatch, and about the middle of September a fleet was ready to sail 
from Messina, consisting of upwards of two hundred and fifty ships of 
war, besides ships of burden, and, if we may believe the cotemporary 
historians, carrying near fifty thousand men ; fourteen thousand of whom 
were furnished by the Princes and States of Italy. 

The chief command of this mighty armament was given to Don John of 
Austria, for whom the title of Generalissimo was invented on this occa- 
sion. The Grand Commendator Requesens was appointed his lieute- 
nant, and under him were the marquis de Santa-Croce, Uoria, M* Antbny 
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^jy,^ Colo&na, commander of the Pope^ gallies, and Sebastian VenierO) 
who commanded those of the Venetians. 
The aged Pontiff, oyerjoyed to observe that his negociations had been 
attended with so great success, indulged the most sanguine hopes with re- 
gard to the issue of the war ; and, as if he had received a revelation con* 
ceming it from Heaven, he exhorted Dob John to embrace the first op- 
portunity of engaging with the enemy, over whom he assured him be 
would obtain a complete victory. He sent him at the same time a conse- 
crated standard, and a number of ecclesiastics to officiate in sacred things 
on board the ships ; and ordered a fast and jubilee to be proclaimed, wi& 
an absolution from their sins, to all who should acquit themselves with 
honour against the infidels. 

Selim, on the other hand, exerted himself strenuously in 
Sdim*s pre- providing against so great a danger as now threatened to over- 
whelm him ; and although a part of his troops were still em- 
ployed in reducing Cyprus, he was able, through the great resources 
which he possessed, to equip a fleet still more numerous than that of the 
Christian allies. Hali, to whom the chief command of it was given, ar- 
rived on the western coast of Greece about the time when Don John set 
sail from Sicily ; and the two fleets came in sight of each other, with a 
resolution not to decline fighting, on the 7th of October, near the gulph 
of Lepanto. 

The battle was begun by the two admirals, and their exam- 
^L^inS). V^^ ^^^ followed by all the other commanders, as fast as the 
wind, or the general orders which they had received, would 
permit them to advance. Between Don John and the Basha the engage- 
ment was bloody and obstinate. After cannonading one another for 
some time, they came to close fight, and grappled with each other. The 
6panish soldiers thrice boarded the enemy's ship, and were thrice re- 
pulsed with great slaughter. But at last Don John having received a 
reinforcement of two hundred men from the marquis of Santa-Croce, 
the Turks were overpowered. Hali himself was killed, and all on board 
were either put to the sword or taken prisoners. The crescent of Ma- 
homet was then taken down, and the standard of the cross erected in its 
fitead ; after which, Don John, in order to intimidate the enemy, gave or- 
ders to have the bead of the Turkish admiral fixed upon a long pole, 
which was fastened to the topmast ; and shouts were sent from ship to 
^ship of triumph and victory. 
/ The contending parties were in the mean time engaged in every quar- 
ter in furious combat with each other, fighting hand to hand, as on a 
field of batUe, and employing not only guns and muskets, but arrows, 
pikes, javelins, and all the othel* ancient as well as modern weapons of 
war. Both Turks and Christians gave the most striking displays of prow- 
ess and intrepidity. Great numbers fell on both sides, and the sea for se- 
veral miles was tinged with blood, and covered with mangled limbs and 
carcases. At last the Chiistians were almost every where victorious. 
The Christian slaves, by whom the Turkish gallies were rowed, took cou- 
rage from the success ivith which the arms of the allies were attended, 
broke loose from their chains, and contributed not a little to &x the vic- 
tory ; while great numbers of the Spanish and Italian galley-slaves, 
prompted by the hopes of recovering their liberty, having obtained per- 
mission from their officers, boarded and attacked the enemy with irresis- 
tible fury, and displayed a contempt of danger with which nothing but 
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despair, or the abharrence of slavery, could have inspired them, j^^,^ 
The Turks were at the same time greatly disheartened by the loss 
of their admiral ; and being tempted by the hopes of making their es- 
cape upon a coast inhabited by their fellow subjects, many of them ran 
their ships ashore, and led them an easy prey to the enemy. 

The Christian fleet was much better manned than the Tur- 
kish, and the soldiers, having been a shorter time at sea, were S5I*J|J5jJ^ 
more fresh and vigorous. They were infinitely better furnish- 
ed with mails and helmets, and made much more use of fire-arms than 
the enemy, many of whom were armed only with bows and arrows, the 
wounds inflicted by which were seldom mortal. The prows of the 
Turkish gallies were likewise more open and defenceless ; and the wind, 
which at first was favourable, changed suddenly against them, and great- 
ly facilitated the motions of the Christian fleet. From these causes, ad- 
ded to the fortunate bravery of Don John, seconded by the prudent and 
intrepid conduct of Requesens, Santa-Croce, Colonna, and above all of 
Veniero, Barbarigo and othe^ noble Venetians, the allies gained the most 
memorable victory of which we read in the history of modern times. 

It was not indeed obtained without considerable loss. Near 
ten thousand of the Christians were killed in the engagement, JJ^Jy*®" 
or died afterwards of their wounds. Among these was the Ve- 
netian Proveditor, Barbarigo, a nobleman equally celebrated for his 
wisdom, his valour and his moderation. His death was deeply la- 
mented by the allies, and proved an irreparable misfortune to the com- 
mon cause. But to compensate for these losses, near fifleen thousand 
Christians were delivered from captivity ; and of the Turks, abore five 
and twenty thousand were killed, and ten thousand taken prisoners. A 
hundred and thirty of their ships fell into the enemy's hands, and all 
the rest were either sunk or battered to pieces, or burnt, except be- 
tween thirty and forty with which Ulucciali, the famous corsair, escaped 
to Constantinople, through his superior skill in navigation, and his know- 
ledge of the seas. 

This victory, gained over the implacable' enemy of Christendom, 
spread universal joy throughout all Europe ; and Don John, to whom as 
commander in chief it was principally ascribed, was celebrated every 
where as the greatest hero of the age. No person had more reason to 
rejoice than Philip, yet he received the messenger with a cold indifier- 
ence ; which his cotemporaries were not inclined to attribute to his mo- 
deration, so much as to that jealousy of his brother's fame, of which be 
gave afterwards a more convincing proof. ** Don John," said he, *' has 
gained the victory, but he hazarded too much : he might have lost it." 
The Pope's joy on this occasion was more sincere. When he received 
the news, he cried out, in the words of sacred writ, ** There was a man 
sent from God, whose name was John." 

But the fruits of this signal victory were not proportional to 
the joy which it excited. The several admirals differed widely return**** 
from one another with regard to the measures proper to be ta- """"^ 
ken in the further prosecution of the war. Although Don John 
had been honoured with the extraordinary title of Generalissimo, yet, ac- 
cording to the treaty of alliance, no matter of importance could be de- 
termined without the consent of the other commanders. He would have 
sailed immediately after the battle for the Dardanelles, to intercept the 
remains of the Turkish fleet, and to block up the communication between 
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CoDstaotinople and tke Mediterraneao ; bat the Venetians and 
^^^ other members of the council of war refused to agree to thie pro- 
posal. Other enterprises were afterwards proposed, and rejected ; nor 
could they fix on anj one common measure, but that of returning home, 
to repair the damage which had been sustained, and to prepare for resam* 
ing their operations in the spring. 

Not long afler Don John's arrival at Messina, the Chrbtiana 
Se'olSekf in Albania and Macedonia, filled with admiration of his charac- 
joim^ ter, and believing that it must be long before the Turks could 
recover from the blow which they had received, sent an em- 
bassy to make him an ofifer of the sovereignty over them, and to assure 
him, that, if be would come to their assistance with a fleet and army, they 
would shake off the Turkish yoke, and sacrifice their lives and fortunes 
in his service 

Don John, whose ruling passion was ambition, would gladly have ac- 
cepted this tempting offer, but was obliged to inform the ambassadors, 
that before he could comply with their request, the King must be con- 
sulted, and his consent obtained. He accordingly sent immediate notice 
to his brother of the proposal that had been made to him. And PhiUp, 
whether prompted by jealousy, as was generally believed, or by motives 
of prudence and policy, as he gave out, put an end at once to any hopes 
which Don John^ might have conceived, by telling him, that at present all 
thoughts of such an enterprise must be laid aside, lest the Venetians 
should take the alarm, and abandon the confederacy. This, it is not im- 
probable, would have happened, since the Venetians had no less reason 
to dread the neighbourhood of the Spaniards than of the Turks ; and 
had besides a claim themselves to a part of those territories, to the so- 
vereignty of which Don John aspired. 

In the naean time Ulucciali, whom Selim had made comman- 
Prepan. der in chief of a)l his naval forces, exerted himself with extra- 
i?Auf ^^ ordinary vigour and activity in fitting out a new fleet, to supply 
the place of that which had been ruined in the battle of Lepaa- 
to ; and such at this time were the resources of the Turkish empire, 
that he was ready by the month of April to leave Constantinople, with 
more than two hundred gallies, besides a great number of other ships* 

With this fleet he coasted along Negropont the Morea, and Epirus ; 
put the maritime towns into a posture of defence ; chastised with great 
severity many of those Christians who had been concerned in the invi- 
tation given to Don John ; and afterwards took his station at Modon in 
the Morea, with an intention to watch there the motions of the enemy. 
He had full leisure to finish all the preparations which he 
tteinll? ^ judged to be necessary. The allies disputed long with one 
another concerning the plan of their future operations ; 
and at last, when, through the inactivity which their dissentions had 
occasioned, it was become necessary for them to drop their scheme of 
conquest in Greece and Africa, and to go a second time in quest of the 
Turkish fleet, Philip having conceived a suspicion that the court of 
France had, in order to gratify the Sultan, formed the design of attacking 
him in Piedmont, or the ^etherlands, sent instructions to Don John to 
delay for some time longer his departure from Messina. At this place 
the Spanish fleet remained till after the massacre of St. Bartholomew ; 
when Philip, being delivered from his anxiety with regard to the 
StS^' intentions of the French court, gave his brother permission to 
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joio the Ven€tiaiis, and to act in concert with them in prosecnting 
the war against the Turks. 

But it was the last day of August before the allies could ef- 
fectuate a junction of their forces ; and it was the middle of J^Jj^^** 
September before thej came in sight of the enemy. Imme- onett, 
diately after their arrival on the Grecian coast, Ulucciali drew 
out his fleet, as if he intended to offer battle ; but no sooner had he 
made a single discha^e of his artillery, in the way of bravado or defi- 
ance, than he retired under the fortifications of Modon. These he had 
strengthened in such a manner, as to render it extremely dangerous 
for the allies to approach ; and he resolved to lie in wait there for some 
fiivouraUe opportunity of attacking them, or at least to keep his fleet in 
readiness to harass and interrupt them, in. case they should attempt; a 
descent. 

Don John called a council of his general qfficers, to con* 
^ider of the measures proper to be pursued in case the SinefSfat^ 
Turkish admiral should persist in his resolution to decline ing. ' 
fighting. It was thought impracticable to force their way 
into the harbour of Modon ; and therefore it was resolved to put the 
forces on shore, and to besiege the town by land. But from this attempt 
they were soon deterred^ by the information which they received from 
some troops sent to reconnoitre the strength of the place ; which was so 
Qompletely fortified, that they could not expect to reduce it before the 
approach of winter. 

It was next agreed ta attempt the reduction of NaTarino, 
which is another town on the western coast of the Morea, not ^^^^ 
many miles from Modon. The conduct of this enterprise was 
committed to Alexander Farnese, prince of Parma, who some years 
afterwards filled all Europe with his renown, and acquired the character 
of one of the greatest generals of this or perhaps of any other age* 
But the present updertakii^ did not afford him an opportunity of dis- 
playing those superior talents for which he is so justly celebrated. 
The garrison was powerfully reinforced by detachments sent from 
Modon ; and so numerous an army was drawn together from the neigh- 
bouringtowns, and sent by Ulucciali to attack the besiegers, that Farnese, 
after Ottering the ramparts for several days, was obliged to 
raise the siege, and put his forces on board the fleet ; which i«>«>*«L 
soon aflerwards set sail for Messina. 

Some months before this time the league had suffered an ^^^^ 
irreparable loss, by the death of the Pope ; whose successor 
Gregory the Xlllth had neither the same zeal nor the same influence 
and au&ority. Gregory, however, entered readily into his predeces- 
sor's views, aud shewed himself wilhng to pursue the plan which Pius 
had adopted. And Philip, who was now entirely free from his appre- 
hensions of a French invasion, had resolved to exert himself more than 
ever in the prosecution of the war. But the Venetians having been 
highly dissatisfied with the inactivity of the Spanish fleet in 
the preceding summer ; and finding that after a trial of two SkeSS?"* 
years they had, notwithstanding the victory of Lepanto, withtheTitrks. 
derived little advantage' from the war, to compensate for 
the great expence w^ch it had cost them, they listened to proposals 
made them by the French ambassador, and through his intercession con- 
claded a separate peace with the Sultan. 
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j^^ The Pope and Don John expressed their indignation against the 
Venetians, on this occasion, without reserve. But Philip tboagbt 
it beneath his dignity to discover either uneasiness or resentment ; and 
when intelligence of the peace was brought him, he answered cooly, 
that he had entered into the league at the desire of the sovereign Pontiff; 
and that, although the Venetians had thought proper to abandon it, he 
would still employ his fleet and army as before, for the attainment of 
those important ends, the humbling of the infidels, and the security of 
Christendom, with a view to which the confederacy had been formed. 

Agreeably to this resolution, he sent orders to Don John, to Dorta, 
and the marquis of Santa'>Croce, to employ their utmost diligence in re- 
pairing and augmenting the fleet, and to hold it ready for entering upon 
action in the spring. These orders were punctoaUy executed. UIuc- 
ciali, with the Turkish fleet, advanced as far as Prevesa in Epirus. 
But neither he nor the Spanish commanders thought it expedient to try 
their force in a general engagement. At length Ulucciali, after rein- 
forcing the garrisons of the maritime towns, dismissed the corsairs who 
had come to his assistance, and about the end of the summer set sail for 
Constantinople. After which Don John, agreeably to his instructions 
from the King, passed over to Africa, with an intention to undertake the 
reduction of Tunis ; carrying with him for this purpose a fleet of two 
thousand sail, having twenty thousand foot on board, besides four hun- 
dred light horse, seven hundred pioneers, and a numerous train of heavy 
artillery. 

Tunis was at this time in the hands of the Turks, commanded by 
Heder Basha, whom Selim had lately sent to govern the town and king- 
dom. Heder, seized with consternation at the approach of the Spanish 
fleet, lefl Tunis with his troops and a great number of the inhabitants, 
and Don John took possession of the place, without meeting with the 
smallest opposition. 

Philip had instructed his brother, when he sent him on this expedi- 
tion, to destroy Tunis, and to strengthen the fortifications of the isle 
and fortress of Goletta «. But instead of complying with these instruc- 
tions, Don John resolved to fortify the town more strongly than ever ; 
and having laid the foundations of a new fort, or citadel, he treated all 
the inhabitants who remained with lenity and indulgence ; and engaged 
many of those who had fled, to return and submit to the Spanish go- 
vernment ; after which he carried back his fleet to Sicily. 

He soon discovered his intention in acting a part so contrary to the 
orders of the King. His success in an enterprise in which the late Em- 
peror had failed, though entirely owing to the cowardice of the Turkish 
governor, had inflamed his ambition ; and he had conceived the hopes 
that his brother would be persuaded to grant him the title and dignity of 
the King of Tunis, in compensation for the sovereignty of Greece, which 
he had prevented him from accepting. The Pope, it is said, had dis- 
approved of Philip's resolution to demolish Tunis ; and had secretly 
encouraged Don John to venture upon disobeying him ; fbom an opinion 
that the erecting a Christian kingdom in Barbary, would prove the most 
effectual means of extirpating the piratical states. It is certain that 
Gregory warmly solicited Philip to confer upon his brother the sove- 
reignty of his new conquest, and represented that all Christendom, and 

e The Goletta, which is sitaated at the entrance of the hay of Tunis, had heen in the 
hands of the Spaniards ever since it was ieonquered by the emperor-Charles* 
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especially Spain and Italy, would from thence deriye the most sub- 
stantial advantages. ^^^ 

Philip was conscious that, notwithstanding his copious resources, it 
was beyond his power, while the war in the Netherlands subsisted, to 
effectuate the estabUshment of a new kingdom in opposition to so potent 
an enemy as the Turkish Sultan. And he had desired the fortifications 
of Tunis to be dismantled, in order to save the expence of a numerous 
garrison, which would be necessary for its defence. He did not, how* 
ever, express great resentment against his brother for counteracting his 
instructions. But when the Pope interceded with him to confer the 
sovereignty on Don John, he replied, ^* That, although no person could 
be more sincerely concerned than himself, for his brother's honour and 
interest ; yet there was much ground to doubt, whether either the one 
or the other would be advanced by his complying with the Pope's re- 
quest ; and that he could not grant it, till he should know whether he 
was able to maintain the acquisition that had been made, against the 
formidable armament which the Sultan was preparing for its recovery.-' 
The prudence of this reply, whether it did or did not proceed from 
some secret motive of jealousy against his brother, was fully justified 
by the^ issue. 

In the summer following, Selim sent Ulucciali against 
Tunis, with a fleet consisting of three hundred ships, having GSSttf^toa 
about forty thousand troops on board, under the command bytheTuriu. 
of his son-in-law Sinan Basha. The new fort which Don 
John had t»egun to build, was not yet complete. Nor was the garrison 
which he had left strong enough to hold out long against so great a force. 
Don John laboured with much zeal and anxiety in assembling the Span- 
ish fleet, with an intention to raise the 9iege, but he was detained for 
several weeks, first in one harbour, and afterwards in another, by 
tempestuous weather and contrary winds. The Turks in the mean 
time being powerfully seconded by many thousand Moors, under the 
governor of Tripoli and the viceroy of Algiers, pushed forward their 
operations at the same time against Tunis and the Goletta. The garri- 
sons defended themselves long with the utmost bravery ; but at last 
they were overpowered by numbers, and both the Goletta and the town 
were taken by assault. 

Don John was affected in the most sensible manner by this disaster ; 
which shewed him the folly of hb late presumption, and extinguished . 
those flattering hopes which he had long indulged of attaining some re- 
gal or sovereign establishment. His mortification on tliis occasion was 
the greater, because, after his most vigorous efforts, the Spanish fleet 
was still too weak to enable him to take vengeance on the enemy. Phi- 
lip, for the same reason, dreaded that the Turkish commanders would 
pursue their conquests, and either attack his other possessions in Africa, 
or attempt a descent in Naples or Sicily, and it is probable that his appro* 
hensions would have proved but too well founded, had not Selim died 
about this time, and left his throne to his son Amurath the Third ; who 
devoted the beginning of his reign to the arts of peace ^. 

^ Prince Cantemif^s Hitt of the Ottoman empire. Antonio Heirera ; and Perreras in 
Hoc aono. Miniana, lib. vii. 
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IJURING the course of the transactions related in the pre- is^s* 
ceding book, a variety of important events happened in the oifN^^ 
Netherlands, which require a more circumstantial narration. ^^^ 

In opposing the prince of Orange and count Lewis of Nassaa, it was 
confessed, even by the duke of Alva's enemies, that he acted with the 
most consammate prudence ; and if his conduct ajflerwards had been 
equally prudent, he might, notwithstanding the general odium which his 
tyranny had excited against him, have preserved the Netherlands in obe* 
dience to his authority. For if such of the people as were disaffected to 
his government remained quiet while the prince of Orange was at hand 
to favour their attempts, it cannot be supposed, that, after all their hopes 
of assistance were extinguished, they would have ever dared to dispute 
his will. And indeed the spirits of this unhappy people, at the present 
period, seem to have been so entirely broken, and their minds so deep- 
ly impressed with awe and terror, that nothing could have inspired them 
with the courage which they afterwards displayed, but insolence and op- 
pression carried to the most enormous height. 

As soon as the army of the prince of Orange was disbanded, , 
Alva dismissed his German cavalry, and haying distributed the m^^iy. 
greatest part of his infantry into winter-quarters, he set out .««»««• 
himself with the remainder for Brussels ; where, after a trium- 
phant entry, he ordered bis victory to be celebrated, with every species 
of rejoicing. He then commanded a solemn thanksgiving for the suc- 
cess which had attended his arms to be observed through all the provin- 
ces ; and ordered a statue of himself to be formed in brass, and medals 
to be struck, which, while they served to perpetuate the memory of his 
exploits, gave proof of a degree of vanity and arrogance, which put his 
friends to the blusb^ and made the world unwilling to yield him that praise 
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which his Tigoar aod abilities would have procured him ^ One 

' of the first acts of his admiDistratioo after his return to Brussels, 

was to determiDe the fate of the prisoners whom he had taken during the 

campaign ; and all such of them as were inhabitants of the Netherlands 

were treated as rebels, and put to death. 

A strict inquiry was set on foot, to discover those who had, 
Hiftyraimr. gj^jj^p y^y yfof^ or deed, whilst the war subsisted, shewn their 
inclinations favourable to the prince of Orange. And as the issue of 
the war had remained long uncertain^ and fortune had sometimes fevoured 
one side and sometimes another, many persons had unwarily given vent 
both to their hopes and to their fears ; little suspecting that they were to 
be called to so rigorous an account for unguarded expressions, uttered 
among their friends and neighbours, which were now imputed to them as 
the most atrocious crimes. The people of the Low Countries had long 
enjoyed the privilege of not being tried by any judges, but those of the 
city or district to which they belonged ; and no citizen could be put to 
death who had not confessed his crime. No regard was paid to either of 
these privileges. Persons of all ranks were hurried from the places of 
their residence, and carried to so great a distance as made it impossible 
for them to disprove the accusations brought against them, however 
groundless. Great numt^rs were seized on bare suspicion ; many suffer- 
ed death on the slightest, evidence ; and other* were harassed with pro- 
secutions, by which they were reduced to the utmost poverty and distress^. 

b In one of Uie medUa be vm rspmeiited riding b a triomphal ehsriot^ with a Tie- 
iary behind him patting a crown opoo bii bead. In Im rigiit-band be held a iword, to 
signifj that he had eonouered count Lewis b^ open force ; Sod in the left, an JE^jm, to ex- 
press that wisdom of wbich he had availed himself againtt the pfince of Qrange : and as a 
nirther emblem of his wisdom, the chaiiot was drawa bj owls^ which in th^ aneieQt hea- 
then anperstition were sacred to Minerva. 

Bnt his statue, which was made at this time, and afterwards placed in the dtadd of 
Antwerp, afibrded a still more striking proof of his Tani^ and arrogance. It waa the 
workmanship of JockeUnfe a German artist, the moat celebrated aonlptor of the i^ge. The 
governor was reprmotedtrampiingjnnder his feet the figure of a monster, having certam 
emblematical signs in different parts, which denoted the petitioa whidi had been presentdl 
to the dutehess of Parma, the compromise, and the insQrrectk>n and tnmnlts which enancd. 
The base of the work waa a square pillar of marble, eontdiung on one side the artist's 
na^ie, and on the other three aides an encomium of the duke of Alva ; who is there said 
to have extinguished beresjr and rebellion, to have saved Uie church from destmcUon, and 
restored justice and tranquillity to the Netherianda. This monument of Alva's vanity wss 
far from being apcepUUe to the King ; it was a snbjeet of deriiioii among his enemies st 
the court of Spam s sod in the Flemings, It excit^ the highest resentment and indign*^ 
tion*. 

It appears from Grotius, that about this time the duke made several useftd regoUtioBi 
with regard to trade, the coin, and the liberty of the preaa i hot they failed in pronotii^ 
the purposes for which they were intended, and even the nemoiy of them waa aoon effi»- 
ed hy the violence of the measures which he afterwards pursued. 

^ The negfigcttce which the judges discovered in the sentences which they passed agamst 
the unhappr victims ddivered over to them by theinqolriton, and in the warrants which 
they signed for thdr execution, wookl be incredible, if the many instances recorded by the 
oontemporaTy historians did not put it beyond all doubt An order was issued at this time 
for executing several of the prisoners who had been condemned. In the list of thdr names 
the name of one man was inserted whose cause had not been tried, and he too waa led to 
execution. Some time after, the judges gave orders to have this man brought beibre them 
for his trial. They were infimaed, that, in dbedience to thdr former command, he bad 
already suffered death ; and proof was at the same time laid before them of his innocen^. 
Most of the judges expressed on this occasion great uneasiness j but Vargas, the Spani^ 
lawyer, observed, that what had happened, if rightly eoasidered, oi^t not to gjive them 
much coDeero> ance it was happy for the man's soul that he died innocent 

*BenflvQKUo»Pi8a. Van Loon, torn. i. p. ISff. 8tiafa,p.S90. 
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The iniquity and anrelenting cruelty exercised by the in- 
quisitors diffused an universal terror ov6r all the provinces. Thf^ 
Not only the ProtestantSt but likewise all who had ever shewn a^!!!^l_ 
themselves attached to the liberty of their country, saw that KMunnm- 
nothing less would satisfy the governor than their utter ruin. pSJpte/** 
It would not avail them, they perceived, to conceal their senti- 
ments, nor even to disclaim them ; since many of those who bad done so, 
had been punished with death and confiscation ; and had received no 
other favour from the judges, but that ef having suffered by the sword or 
halter, instead of being committed to the flames. Determined by these 
considerations, great numbers of both sexeis abandoned their habitations, 
and withdrew into foreign parts. We ought not, perhaps, to believe what 
some historians relate, that no less than a hundred thousand houses were 
forsaken by the inhabitants. It is however certain, that several of the 
principal cities were sensibly thinner, and some whole villages and small- 
er towns were rendered almost desolate. Many of those who lefl the 
Netherlands went over to England, where they were well received by 
Elizabeth. And as in that country they enjoyed the free exercise of 
their religion, they fixed their residence in it ; and amply rewarded the 
English for the protection afforded them, by introducing among that peo- 
ple vi\rious branches of manufacUire, with which they had before been 
unacquainted 

The Low Countries suffered extremely from this emigration of the in- 
habitants. But the duke of Alva, far from being deterred by this consi- 
deration from the prosecution of his plan, was at pains to prevent the re- 
turn of the exiles, and even prohibited from returning all such of their 
friends as had gone to visit them, by publishing an edict, setting forth, 
that they should be considered as holding intercourse with rebels, and 
should be liable to the punishment doe to those who gave assistance to 
the enemies of the King. 

The governor's vanity was flattered about this time, by an embassy 
which came fi^om the Pope, to present him a consecrated hat and sword. 
This sort of present, which used \o be bestowed only upon princes, was 
conferred on the duke of Alva, as an illustrious defender of the popish 
faith ; and it contributed to confirm him in the pursuit of those sanguina- 
ry measures, which had procured him such a distinguished honour. 

But there was bow almost no occasion for employing measures 
. of this kind in his government of the Netherlands. All persons The mt 
who had rendered themselves obnoxious to his displeasure, had ^m^ 
either been put to death, or had gone into a voluntary banish- 
ment ; while those who remained had shewn themselves ready to yield 
an implicit and entire obedience to his will. The new bishops, the de- 
crees of the council of Trent, the rites and ceremonies of the Romish 
church, were received and established throughout all the provinces. 

This success of the duke of Alva's arms and counsels gave 
great uneasiness to some of the neighbouring princes, and par- Anxiety of 
ticularly to the queen of England. That wise princess had ofK^i^nL 
from the beginning of her reign beheld with anxiety the grow- 
ing power of the S^panish monarchy. She knew how much Philip was in- 
clined to disturb her government, and was sen^^ible of the advantage 
which the vicinity of his dominions in the Netherlands afforded him, for 
carrying any scheme which he might form against her into execution ; 
especially at the present period, when, instead of the limited preroga- 
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1S68. ^^^^ which he had hitherto enjoyed in these provinces, he had ac- 
quired an absolute or despotic power, and established a tnilitary 
force, which, was formidable to the neighbouring nations, as weU as to 
the people whom it had been employed to subdue. Prompted by these 
considerations, Elizabeth had granted her protection to the Flemish ex- 
iles ; and, if we may credit some historians, she bad given secret assist- 
ance in money to the prince of Orange. The situation of her affairs at 
borne, where she was disquieted by the machinations of the partisans of 
the queen of Scots, rendered it inexpedient for her to come to an open 
breach with the Spanish monarch ; but notwithstanding this, she had re- 
solved to lay hold of the first proper opportunity that should occur of 
counteracting his designs. 

It was not long before an occasion of this kind offered, which 
2SiJ5?b?. she readily embraced. Some merchants of Genoa having engag- 
lOTjjinKto ed .to transmit certain sums of money for Philip's use into the 
***** Netherlands, had put four hundred thousand crowns on board 
five small vessels, which, being attacked on their way to Antwerp by pri- 
vateers belonging to the prince of Conde, were obliged to take shelter 
in the harbours of Plymouth and Southampton. The Spanish ambassa- 
dor at the court of London immediately applied for a safe-conduct, that 
• he might send the money by the nearest way to the Low Countries ; and 
at first Elizabeth seemed willing to gr^nt his request ; but afterwards she 
ordered the ambassador to be told, that, as she understood the money was 
the property of the Italian merchants, she had resolved to detain it for 
some time in her own hands, and would take care that the owners should 
pot have any reason to complain. The ambassador endeavoured to make 
it appear, that the money belonged to the King his master ; and he was 
seconded in his applications for it by letters addressed to the Queen from 
the duke of Alva. Elizabeth lent a deaf ear to iheir remonstrances, and 
discovered plainly, that she had resolved to keep the money. Alva was 
pot of a temper to bear patiently this iqsult. It was ever more agree- 
able to his nature, to conquer difficulties, than to attempt, by negociation, 
to elude them. Without regard to treaties subsisting between the Eng- 
lish and the Flepiings, and without consulting either the States or council 
of the Netherlands, he ordered all the English' merchants at Antwerp to 
be cast into prison, and their effects to be confiscated. He did not con- 
sider, or he was not moved by the consideration, that the Flemings had at 
that time a much greater quantity of goods in England, than the English 
possessed in Flanders. Elizabeth had no reason therefore to be sorry for 
what had happened. But she dispatched an ambassador to Philip, to 
complain of the injury done to her ; and not receiving satisfaction, she 
proceeded to make reprisals, and seized effects, belonging to Spanish and 
Flemish merchants, by which her subjects were more than compensated 
for all the losses which they had sustained in Flanders. Alva came at last 
to perceive his error, and sent over Christopher Assonville to England 
to negociate an agreement with the Queen. Elizabeth, who took plea- 
sure to mortify the pride of Alva, refused to admit Assonville into her 
presence, because he had not credentials from Philip. Alva, more en- 
gaged than ever by this affront, prohibited the people in the Low Coun- 
tries from holding any commercial intercourse with the English ; but at 
lj9t, after various negociations, the matter was adjusted by treaty, ^n^ 
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the trade put upon its former footing,, in the year one thousand five ^^^ 
hundred and seventy four d. 

In the mean time Elizabeth gained her end, and did a most material 
prejudice to Phihp's interest in the Netherlands. This prejudice was 
indeed much greater than she intended, and was accompanied with more 
important consequences than she could possibly foresee. Great arrears 
were due to the Spanish troops, and Alva had contracted a considerable 
debt by building citadels. Philip^s treasury, although the richest in Eu- 
rope, was exhausted by the expensive wars in which he had been engag- 
ed against the Turks and Moors ; npr could he at present afford the mo- 
ney requisite for the maintenance of his forces in Flanders. In this si- 
tuation, the governor found it necessary to have recourse to the Flemings, 
whom he believed to be so thoroughly subdued, that they would not re- 
fuse to comply with any. demand which he could make upon them. 

The absurdity and folly, added to the oppression and tyranny, ^g^^^ 
into which his arrogance, together with his ignorance of the inte- Tj'^^Sf 
rests of a commercial people, betrayed him on this occasion, may Lid iotk 
justly be regarded as the chief cause of all the difficiilties which voaoAea. 
be afterwards encountered, and of all those astonishing exer- 
tions which the people made to free themselves from the Spanish yoke. 
It may appear surprising, that the imposing of taxes, however burden- 
some, should have wrought more powerfully on their minds, than the 
cruel persecutions which had been exercised with such unrelenting fury 
on account of religion. But the reason is obvious. The persecution^ 
extended only to a certain number qf individuals ; whereas the taxes 
affected all men alike, and must have proved the source of universal 
and perpetual oppression. 
The people in the Low Countries had in no period been accustomed to 
. be taxed by their princes. The power of imposing taxes belonged, by 
the constitution and constant practice, to the assembly of the States. 
And when the (frince had occasion for mdney, be had been accustomed, 
from the earliest times, to petition the. States for a supply, which they 
either granted or refused, as they\were satisfied or displeased with the 
reasons for demanding it At certain periods, and particularly in the be- 
ginning of the present reign, they had carried their jealousy of this im- 
portant privilege so far, as to appoint commissioners of their own to re- 
ceive the money from the people, and to see it applied to the purposes 
for which it had been granted. The duke of Alva paid no greater regard 
to this than he had done to their other privileges. He resolved by his 
own authority to establish taxes, sufficient not only to supply his present 
necessity, but to serve as a perpetual fund for defraying all the expences 
of his government. 

The manner in which these taxes were imposed was not more arbi- 
trary, than the taxes themselves were oppressive. They were three in 
number. The first was a tax of one per ctnt. on all goods, whether 
moveable or inamoveable. The second, of twenty per cent, to be paid 
annually, of all immoveable goods, or heritage. And the third, of ten 
per cent, of all moveable goods, to oe paid on every sale. It was en- 
?icted, that the first of these taxes should be paid only once ; but it was 
ordained, that the other two should continue as long as the public exigen-.. 
i^ies should require. 
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Intimation veas made of these demands, in the name of the 
sxeftt^Qw- King, to an assembly of the States ; and it is impossible to de- 
««midti- scribe the astonishment which they excited. The deputies 
**'***^ knew not what answer to return ; and therefore desired time 
to consider of the governor's requisitions, and to transmit an accoant of 
them to their constituents. They were received every where with 
grief and indignation ; and there was nothing to be heard but the bitter- 
est lamentations over all the provinces. 

" It was not enough, they complained, for the King to have stripped 
the country of infinite numbers of the people ; to h-^e filled the provin- 
ces with foreii^n soldiers, and to have wreathed the yoke about the necks 
of the inhabitants, by garrisons and citadels ; but they must likewise 
bear the charge c^ supporting those instruments of their oppression ; 
and for this purpose, instead of the voluntary and moderate contributions 
which they had been wont to pay under former princes, be loaded for 
ever with the most violent and oppressive taxes. Notwithstanding the 
injustice with which they had been treated from the beginning of the go- 
vernor's administration, yet, during his contest with the princes of Nas- 
sau, they had remained unshaken in their fidelity to the King, and even 
co-operated with his forces against the enemy ; but it now appeared 
that their most implacable enemy was the King himself ; who seemed to 
desire nothing so much, as to reduce th^m to a state of the most wretched 
slavery ; and in order to accomplish an end so cruel and inglorious, had 
sent among them the duke of Alva, whose conduct seemed rather as if he 
had come to extirpate the inhabitants, than to govern or protect them. 
But they had already borne too much. It was time to shew that they had 
not been insensible of the treatment which they had received, and that 
they were not altogether unworthy of their illustrious ancestors, to 
whose wisdom and valour they were indebted for those invaluable privi- 
leges, of which the King, and the odious instruments of his tyranny, bow 
wanted to deprive them «. 

When the States found that the new taxes were so universally 
5*82*J^ disagreeable to their constituents, they took courage, and re- 
wnibiy of presented their own sentiments concerning them to the gover- 
nor. They reminded him of the disturbances which had aris- 
en from an attempt to establish the tax of the hundredth penny, in the 
year one thousand Bte hundred and fifty^six ; when persons of all ranks 
discovered an irreconcilable aversion to it, not only on account of the ex- 
orbitancy of the tax itself, but because it reduced them to the disagree- 
able necessity of laying open their private affairs.' There was still 
greater reason, they observed, for being dissatisfied with the other taxes ; 
and especially that of the tenth part of moveable goods, to be paid at 
every sale. This was not only such a tax as had been never known in 
the Low Countries, but would prove a burden which it would be utterly 
impossible to support. It would amount, in many cases, nearly to the 
value of the conunodities themselves ; since the same commodities were 
often transferred from one person to another, and from him to a third, a 
fourth, a fifth, a sixth, before they came into the hands of the consumer. 
In woollen manufactures this was unavoidable ; the wool was purchased 
by one set of manufacturers ; the yarn by another ; the cloth, before it 
was dyed, by a third ; then it was sold to the merchant ; by him, to the 
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retailer ; and by the retailer to bis customers for use ; and thus the 
tax proposed would amouDt to six or seven tenths of the full value "^* 
of the commodity. Several consequences, fatal to the prosperity of the 
people, would ensue. Foreigners would no longer purchase their manu- 
factures, because they could not sell them at the usual prices. The ma- 
nufactnrers and merchants would fly from a country where they were so 
grievously oppressed ; and the Flemings would be obliged to have re- 
course to foreign nations for those commodities with which foreigners had 
hitherto been supplied by them* Thus the sources of their wealth would 
in a little time be dried up ; and, as they would not have any manufac- 
tures of their own, so they could npt long possess the means of purchas- 
ing them from others. To these reasons they added another, taken from 
the great •xpence and difficulty with which the collection of the tax pro- 
posed must be attended. A multitude of tax-gatherers must be employ- 
ed ; the people would still find it practicable, in numberless cases, to elude 
the tax ; and the tranquillity of the provinces would be continually dis- 
turbed with altercations and disputes. 

lo answer to this remonstrance, Alva, with much ignorance and 
haughtiness, replied, that nothing could convince him that the taxes re- 
quired would be so oppressive as had been represented ; since it was 
evident, that he demanded only one part of ten for the King, and left 
the remaining parts to the people. That in his town of Alva in Spain» 
the tax of the tenth penny was actually paid, and yielded him an yearly 
rent of between forty and fifty thousand ducats. That if such a re- 
venue as he expected should arise from it in the Netherlands, he would 
deliver the people from all their other taxes. That he had often heard 
the late Emperor complain of the difficulty of procuring money from 
his subjects in the Low Countries ; and that, in order to obtain it, he 
had been constrained to grant them privileges greatly prejudicial to his 
authority. But at present there was no room for remonstrances. 
Great arrears were due to his troops ; aeveral new forts must be built 
without delay for the security of the country ; mone;^ for these purposes 
must be immediately procured, and be could not devise any more effec- 
tual means of raising it, than the taxes which were proposed ^ . 

Such was the governor's reply to the assembly of the States ; but 
being sensible of the difficulties which attended his plan, he laid it before 
the council, and desired the counsellors to consider of the most effectual 
method of carrying it into execution. There were some of them, who, 
in order to ingratiate themselves with the Duke, exhorted him to persist 
in his design. And these men advised him to endeavour first to gain 
over such of the provinces as had distinguished themselves by their 
loyalty ; saying, that their example would soon be followed by the other 
provinces, who would dread incurring the imputation of disaffection. 

But most of the counsellors were of ^ contrary opinion, and particu- 
larly the president Viglius ; a minister jof lon^ experience in the Ne- 
therlands, and of undoubted fidelity to the King. '* The objections," 
said be, *' which had been urged agunst the taxes were unanswerable ; 
for there was the widest difference between the kingdom of Spain, and 
the Low Country provinces. The wealth of Spain consisted in the 
great extent of its territory and the fertility of its soil. It was divid^d 
from other kingdoms, either by inaccessible mountains, or by the ocean. 

fMeteren»p.89. 
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^ It was complete within itself, and independent of any connexion 
^ * with other coantries. Whereas the Netherlan^ were of such 
small extent, as to be utterly insufficient to support the inhabitants. 
They were situated in the heart of Europe, and had so many different na- 
tions bordering upon them, that, if trade were discouraged or oppressed, 
the manufactures and merchants could easily, and would certainly, trans- 
plant themiselves, together with their arts, to the countries which lay 
around them. This consequence was to be dreaded from much less bur- 
densome impositions than those that were proposed ; which were such as 
had never taken place in any commercial state, and to which, he was con- 
fident, the people of the Low Countries would never be persuaded to 
submit. 1 speak thus (continued he) prompted by a concern for the 
interest of the King, as well as by a regard to the prosperity of the 
Netherlands ; for there is the greatest reason to apprehend, that if the 
governor shall not depart from his resolution, trade will soon be reduced 
so low, that the people will be disabled from furnishing the supplies 
requisite for the purposes of governments." 

This speech of Vjglius served rather to incense the duke of Alva 
than to convince him. Without regarding either the dignity of the 
speaker, or the strength of his arguments, he vouchsafed to make no 
other answer, but that, long before this time, he had resolved upon the 
taxes in dispute, and had communicated his resolution to the counts Bar- 
laimont and Noircarmes, before he came into the Low Countries. His 
purpose was unalterably fixed, and those who were friends to the King 
ipust, without any further altercation, exert their endeavours to bring 
the States to a compliance with his will. 

When the States found that the governor was equally deaf to the re- 
monstrances of the president, as he had been to theirs, they began to 
dread the effects of his displeasure ; and in order to sooth his resent- 
ment, they gave their consent to the tax of the hundreth penny ; in- 
treating him, at the same time, to pass from the other taxes, and repre- 
senting again, in the strongest terms, the ruinous consequences which 
would attend them. But he was still as inexorable as ever ; although 
he condescended on this occasion to make a trial of some softer expedi- 
ents, before he should have recourse to those of a more violent nature, 
which, in case of necessity he was determined to employ. 

In the beginning of the year one thousand five hundred and 
A« S'in. sixty-eight, Philip, with the advice of the inquisitors at Ma- 
dsomity. drid, had pronounced a general sentence against his subjects in 
the Netherlands, finding them obnoxious to justice, and de- 
priving them of their fortunes, rights, and privileges. By this extraor- 
dinary sentence, which, from the nature of it, was incapable of being 
executed, he had kept this unhappy people in perpetual anxiety ; but at 
last, believing their spirits to be thoroughly subdued, and dreading the 
utter desolation of the provinces, he had resolved to publish a general 
indemnity ; and, some months before the present period, had transmitted 
it to the duke of Alva, together with a confirmation of it by the Pope. 
The Duke thought that he could not publish this indemnity at a more 
seasonable juncture ; and he flattered himself that it would serve to 
conciliate the favour of the people, and make it easier for him to over- 
come their aversion to the taxes. It was first made public in the city of 
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Antwerp ; Whereth^ gaveraor, seated on a (pfly ihroae, surround- 
ei wkk a degree of pomp which no former governor had assumed, 
ordered it to b^ read in the presence of a prodigious concourse of peo- 
ple, who had come from all quarters to hear it, full of the most anxious 
expectation. It was afterward;} printed and dispersed over all the 
provinces. But it was extreme^ ill-calculated to promote the purpose 
designed ; and was cl<^ed with such a numbef of exceptions, as tend- 
ed rather to awaken the fears of the people, than to allay or remove 
them. 

From the benefit of it were excluded, not only all the preachers of 
the reformed religion, but likewise all those who 'had ever lodged or 
entertained them in tbeir houses ; all who had been concerned in break-- 
in^ the images, or in violating the monasteries and churches ; all who 
had subscribed the compromise, the petition of the noblea, or any other 
such bond of association ; and; lastly, all those who had given assistance, 
or ehewa farour, by vrord, deed, or writing to the enemies of the King. 
Stteh were the exceptions that regarded individuals ; and with respect 
td cities and communities, it was declared, that if any of them should be 
foutid to have been accessory to the late disorders, on the pretence of 
maintatning their privileges, the King reserved to himself the power of 
punishing or forgiving them, as be should judge expedient. 

It is nnt surprising that an act of indemnity such as this, 
riioald have failed to produce any salutary effect. Persons of ^^^^ 
all ranks were highly offended with that open declaration which 
it contained, that they h^d forfeited their privileges. There were many 
who, although they themselves had ever b^en zealously attached to the 
Catholic relf^on, were connected by the most endearing ties with those 
wh6 hkd forsaken it. Prompted by natural afTeetion, gratitude, or hu- 
manity, they had done offices of kindness to their friends and neigh- 
bour*, for which they were now made e<)ually liable to punishment, aj9 
if they had been guilty of tlie most enormous crimes. Their n^inds 
therefore were thrown into a greater ferment than ever ; and thej 
were disposed to regard the pardon which had been proclaimed, rather 
as an insult added to the injuries which they had received, than as an 
act of clemency and mercy *». , 

The duke oi Alva considered it in as light extremely different, and 
soon afterwards resolved to make trial, whether it had produced tfa^ 
desired efect. With this view he ordered the several governors to 
infortt the States of their respective provinces, that the situation of his 
affairs required an immediate and large supply, and that they must 
proceed td tb^ raising of the tax of theltenth penny, without any fur- 
ther remonstrance or delay. With the different provinces, however, 
he thought proper to employ very different means of persuasion. As 
t^ inhabitants of Kamur, Artois, and Hainault, had, from the beginning, 
been extremely aubmissiye to his will, he desired the counts Barlaimont 
and Noivcarmea to acquaint them, that he wished to obtain their conseifit 
to the tax, more for an example of obedience to the other provinces, 
than from any intention to levy it upon ihem ; who had deserved so 
^ell of him by their fidelity. But hi delivered his orders in a much 
more peremptoi^ tone to the other provinces. He would take care, he 
said, in levying the tax, to prevent die consequences which they appre* 
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1190. ^^°^^^ migiht arise from it ; and Would abolish it, if be found it 
hartful to their trade. In the mean time it was the will of the 
King that it should be imposed. The King had inrested him with 
power to eicact it ; and he was nnalterably determined to employ that 
power for the purpose for which it had been conferred. He concluded 
with reminding them of the guilt which they ; contracted during the 
late commotions ; and bid them esteem it a happiness that they were 
now allowed to atone for their folly, by giving a part of their substance, 
when the King might in justice hare «ei2ed the whole. 

By these promises and threats an assent was at last extorted ; 
TheOene* but it w&s given upon two conditions, that all the provinces, 
StimSliMed. without exception, should agree to the taxes* ; and that the 
governor should, according to his promise, moderate them ia 
such a manner, that no prejudice could arise from them to the trade or 
manufactures of the Netherlands. The only provinces which rejected 
tiiese conditions were those of Utrecht and Brabant. And the former 
of these discovered, in the progress of this affair, a firmness and intrepi- 
dity that deserves to be recorded. ' 

Soon after the governor's orders were communicated to the 
tote ora^ states of Utrecht, they sent ambassadors to represent, that hav- 
duct oi the ing taken his demand under their most serious consideration, 
tTMhtl they were unable to conceire how it could possibly be granted. 
The territory of Utrecht, they said, was small ; the inland 
parts of it were barren, and the other parts were preserved fnna the 
fury of the waters at an immense expence. Although they had but late- 
ly become subject to the house of Austria, yet, in order to raise the tri- 
butes imposed upon them by the late £mperor and the present King, 
they had been obliged to contract a very large debt, which they had ne- 
ver been able to repay. During the late disturbances, they had suffered 
more than the other provinces ; their dty had been forsaken by its most 
industrious inhabitants, and their trade, which was never great, almost 
annihilated. But as they knew the necessity of the governor's affairs, 
and were sensible how much they had been indebted to him for restor- 
ing tranquillity to the Netherlands, they were willing to assist him to 
the utmost extent of their ability, and would engage to pay him yearly a 
hundred thousand florins for six years ; provided they were freed from 
all other burdens during that time. 

This offer the governor rejected with scorn and indignation. The 
States then sent another embassy to inform him, that they had consider- 
ed fully of what they could afford ; they had flattered themselves that 
their offer would have met with a favourable acceptance ; they were con- 
scious of having given the strongest proof of an inclination to comply 
with his desire ; but, whatever should be the consequence, they must 
now declare, that it was beyond their power to offer more. And in this 
declaration, the presidents of the five churches concurred ; protesting, 
that they could not agree to the taxes proposed, without incurring the 
censure of excommunication, which was denounced in the Pope's boll \ 
in tosna Domini^ not only against those who imposed taxes on the reve- 
nues of the church, but against those likewise who submitted to them. 
But the governor paid no greater regard to this protestation of the ec- 
clesiastics, than to the remonstrances of the States. It provoked him 
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exceedingly, ta meet with such obstinate resistance from so in- ^^^ . 
considerable a province as Utrecbt. He had threatened to em« 
ploy force, and he now resolved to pat his threat in execation. 

He began with sending to the city of Utrecht a regiment of infantry, 
consisting of two thousand four hundred men ; who, besides exacting 
the same number of florins a week for their pay, lived at free quarters 
in the houses of tbe inhabitants, and knowing the governor's design in 

eacing them there, indulged themselves in every species of outrage, 
e summoned the magistrates of the city, and the States of the pro- 
vince, ^o appear before the Council of Tumults, to answer for their 
conduct in the year one thousand five hundred and fifty-six, when they 
ceded to the Protestants one of the churches of the city for their reli- 
gioos assemblies. It did not avail them to allege in their defence, that 
only a few individuals were concerned in this deed ; that these few had 
acted with the best intention towards tbe King and the Catholic religion, 
and had made that concession, of which the whole city was now accused, 
in order to prevent the most unhappy consequences, which would other- 
wise have arisen from the intemperate zeal of the reformers. These 
defences made no impression on the duke, or on the council. And sen- 
tence was passed with very little hesitation, at the same time against the 
ecclesiastics, the nobles, and tbe several cities of the province. The 
ecclesiastics were deprived of their right of voting in the assembly of 
the States ; the nobles were stript of all their honours and immunities ; 
the cities of Utrecht, Amersfort, Wyck, and Rhenen, were declared to 
have forfeited their privileges ; and, as Utrecht was supposed to have 
been more particularly guilty, it was enacted, that all the territory and 
revenues belonging to the city and corporations should be confiscated. 

The States were so far intimidated by this iniquitous sentence, and 
their patience so much exhausted by tbe oppressive rapacity of the sol- 
diers, that they were induced to raise the offer which they had made of 
one hundred thousand florins, to one hundred and eighty thousand. But 
neither what they had already suffered, nor what they dreaded frpm the 
governor's resentment, could induce them to yield their consent to the 
taxes of the tenth and twentieth penny. 

This resolute conduct of tbe people of Utrecht was attended with the 
most important consequences. It annulled the obligation under which 
the other States had come, when they consented to the taxes, on condi- 
tion that all the provinces should concur ; and it confirmed the people in 
tiieir resolution strenuously to oppose the levying of the taxes. 

Tbe governor was aware how difficult it would have been, in their 
present temper, to carry his plan into immediate execution ; and al- 
though it does not appear that he ever entertained the remotest thoughts 
of dropping it, yet, afrhis occasions for money were extremely pressing, 
he called an assembly of the States to Brussels, and demanded, that, be- 
sides the hundredth penny, to which they had formerly consented >^, they 
should, in place of the other taxes, pay two millions of guilders yearly, 
for six years. The States^endeavoured to make liim sensible of. the ex- 
orbitancy of this demand, but in vain. He gave them a month to consi- 
der of it, and at last, from ttieir dread of his tyranny, they agreed to his 
request 

k This MBoanted to 4^000,000 guilden. 
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The prince of Orange wa« tiot an ancdDcenied spectator ot 
cwsSk or these transactions. He had gone, as was mentioned before, at 
tf^Jmnge ^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^ 7^*^^ ^°® thousand five hundred and sixty^eii^t, 

to join the Protestants in France. He was present* and had a 
considerable share in the several actions which passed between the Cal- 
vinists and Catholics, at la Chaiit^, Hoeh-laville, and Poictiers. But 
being too deeply interested in the affairs of the Netherlands, to remain 
long at so great a distance from them, he had left his brother connt Lew- 
is to command the German' forces in France ; and having returned in 
September one thousand five hundred and 8ixtj-nine,Ho his county of 
Nassau in Germany, he had been employed for some time in making pre- 
parations for trying his fortune once more against the Spaniards. 
• In Germany he received particular intelligence of everjf thing that had 
happened in the Low Conntries since his departure. He was informed 
how much the duke of Alva had increased the hatred which the people 
entertained against his person and government. He received the strong- 
est assurances of their disposition to revolt ; and was solicited by the 
Catholics, as well as Protestants, by those who still remained in the coun- 
try, as well as those who had been forced to leave it^ to take up arms in 
their defence. But he had not forgotten the cause of the failure of his 
first attempt ; and he resolved not tn begin any military operationft. nor 
even to levy forces, till he should be better provided tluin formerly with 
the means of their support. 

Soon after Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, many of those 
nZti^ who had left the country on account of the persecutions, had 
kimwtedse united together, and fitted out a great number of armed vessels, 
hufiutho^ with which they seized all the Spanish ships whkh they could 

meet with on the Flemish or English coast These adventurers 
had lately, through the violence of Alva's administration, received a 
great increase of number; and had been joined by many pettoos e£ 
rank, who had acquired an ascendant over them. They were all strong- 
ly attached to the prince of Orange, from whose wtsdom alone they fani 
any hopes of being restored to their native country ; and they desired 
nothing so much as that he would undertake the direction; of their affatraw 
They agreed, therefore, as soon as it wes proposed by their leaMets, to 
receive commissions from him, and to pay a fiiih part of the value of aH 
their prizes to certain c^icers, to be appointed by him to receife it. 

As their fleet was greatly superior to any which the duke of Alva pO»t 
sessed, they did incredible mischief to the Spanish, and sometimes too to 
the Flemish merchants ; and if their prizes had been sold to advantage, 
the proportion which they allowed to the prince of Orange would have 
amounted to a considerable sum^ 

William had' recourse, at the same time, to another qiethod 
lotfiKuesor of improving his finances. He empowered some of the infe* 
^(ininfie. riomobihty to grant commiasiens, in hi»name, te the Frote^ant 

preachers, who went throughout; the provinces in disgnise^ and 
procored contributions from all those who were disaffected other to the 
Catholic religion or the Spanish government. These men not only knew 
better to whom it was proper to apply, but by their {»ety and eloquence, 
they had greater influence over the people, than any other persona wbecn 
the prince could have employed. By their means too, he acquired a 
thorough knowledge of the disposition of the people, and formed a cor- 
respondence with many of the principal inhabitants, which contributed 
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not ajittie to SHtvaiice ht« viewd. These traasactions were ctrried ^^^^ 
on chiefly id Holland and Zealand, where the reformed religion had 
made greater progress than in the southern provinces ; and where, from 
the nature and sitnatipn of the coniitry, intersected hy navigahle rivers* 
canals, and • branches of the sea^ the people dreaded less, and were in 
reality less exposed to, the power of the Spaniards. U was in these pro- 
vinces, formed both by nature and art to be the seat of liberty, that the* 
prince of Orange had wis^y resolved to make his first attempt to gain a 
footing^ in the Netheriands. And, acGordingly, iotrigiies were formed, 
and plant oonoM-ted, between his agents and some of the principal iqha* 
bttants, lor dettvening the maritime towns ioto the bands of the Protes- 
tant exiles. Attemptsi were made to get possession olti^aqhaysen, and 
other cities in North Holland ; but ffom different causes they proved 
abortive at this lime, and were laid aside iill Ibrtiiine should be mcMre [H!0* 
pttioos. The, persons concerned in them had tittle reason, it may be 
thonght, to flatten themselves witb the hopes of secre<cy ; yet so univer- 
sally odtooa was the Spanish government become, to the Catholics as well 
ae the refonaeffa* that none, even of those by whose means the plots of 
the Orange party were defeated, could resolve to give information of 
thetii to the governor. They were averse from gratitying a man whom 
they had so moch re»Mii to detest ; and abborreid the tlKiaghts of that 
craelty, which they knew would, in cafte of a discovery, be exercised 
against the guilty. 

The duke of Alva, therefore, remained entirely ignorant of 
all that passed ; nor does it appear that he entertained the least fflf^^^^ 
suspicion of the ttschinaitions of his enemies, till the taldBg of Loavcit«iD. 
the fert of Louvestein. This fort stands in the island called 
Bommel, which is formed by the Maese and the Waal ; and, though 
weakly fortified, was of great importance on account of its situation. It 
was talc^i by surprise at this time, by Herman de Ryter, a native of Bots* 
le-Ehic, who wished to signalize himself by some gallant exploit in the 
service of the prince of Orange. He had carried with him ho more than 
fifty men, and with this small nt|mber he hoped to be able to defend the 
fort till his associates should arrive, hot unfortunately they were prevent* 
ed from advancing by some unforeseen accident ; and in the mean time 
the. fort waa invested by a sopertor force, which had been sent from 
Bois'le^Doo, by Roderigo de Toledo. The besieged defended' them- 
s^ves long with the mdst obstinate valour ; bqt they were at last over* 
powered by aumbers, and de Ryter himself was slain^. 

The duke of Alva was greatly alarmed by this event. He i„i^ 
coastdeped the i:ause more than the effect, and apprehended Jj^^*J^£ 
that thb first enlerprize of hit enemies, whkb had been so ear or Aitm 
9\iy Insstrated, wonhl eire long be followed by other attempts 
in different parts of the provinces. It excited in his fiery temper a de- 
gree of rage and indignation equal to his anxiety. And his resentment 
was inflamed by the opposition which the people had made to his raising 
the tax of the hundredth penny ; especially in the maritime provinces, 
whsse he had never been able either to levy that tax, or their proportion 
of the two milliens of gotlders. which the General States had consented 
^^ pay him yearly. This opposition might have opened his eyes, and 
shewn him the necessity ef embracing milder expedients ' than he had 

I Meteren, p. 86. BentlvogUo^ p. 87. 
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hitherto employed ; but instead of this, it serred Dnly to fix bioi in 
his first purpose oif bayiog recourse to open force and violeoce. 
And he was resolved, whatever should be the consequeoees, to cMapei 
the people to submit, not only to the tax of the hundredth penny « to 
which the States <had given their consent, but likewise to that of the tenth 
and twentieth, to which they had refused it ">. To give a colour to bis 
oonducrt, he asserted in the council, that the Stales had consented to the 
two latter taxes as well as the former. Viglius, and some others of the 
counsellors, reminded him, that the consent obtained had been granted 
upon a condition which did not yet subsist. But Alva was not in a tem- 
per of mind, at this time, in which he could either listen to the truth, or 
bear with contradiction. They ^ere no better than rebels, he said, who 
durst affirm, that the States had not consented. The King^s honour, as 
well as his interest, required, that the taxes should be levied witbiiut de* 
lay ; and he would suffer himself to be^ut in pieces, rather than allow 
the States to break the promise which they had given him. 

He accordingly issued an edict, requiring all the. inhabitants 
TC^u^'ng o^ ^^® ^^^ Countries to make immediate payment of the tenth 
Se ti»n°^ and twentieths as well as of the hundredth penny, to the officers 
appointed to receive them. iBut, as he had promised to mode* 
rate the two former taxes in such a manner as to prevent the pernicious 
consequences that were apprehended, an immunity from the tenth penny 
was granted to foreign merchants, on the first sale of goods imported ; 
and they were permitted to expbrt them again, without paying- this tax, 
provided the goods had not been transferred from one person io another 
during their continuance in the country. The same immunity was tike* 
wise granted on the first sale of cattle, com, and fruits, the produce of 
the Netherlands. 

These immunities, which the governor eonudered as proofe 
^5jJ2?5 ^^ ^*^ P**^ ^^ ^^^ greatest condescension, had noefiect to- 
dutmcttttm. wards reconciling the people to the taxes, which they 
believed would, notwithstanding these concessions, be at- 
tended with the ruin of their commerce and manufactul^es. Their 
aversion to them, and their resolution to oppose the levymg of tbem, 
vrere as strong as ever, in many towns the people began, almost as 
soon as the edict was published, to feel a scarcity of the common ne^ 
cessaries of life. Provisions were not brought to market, nor did the 
merchants expose their goods to sale as formerly °. * These incooveni* 
encies were felt in no place more than in Brussels, where the gorerow 
r<esided. There was an entire stagnation in that city of every species^ 
of commercial intercourse. Neither Ibod nor drink could be purchased 
in it. The shops and workhouses were shut up. The lower sort of 
people were reduced to despair ; and^the whole city was overwhelmed 
with grief and consternation. 

In this situation, Alva formed the barbarous resolution of 
Hiibttfbftrity. putting to death, before their own houses^ seventeen of the 
principal inhabitants. His soldiers were under arms ; the 
gibbets, the ropes, and the executioners, were prepared ; when hap«» 
pily, only a few hours before the time fixed for the execution, a 
messenger arrived with information that the exiles had made a descenl 
on the island of Vorn, and got possession of the Brille. 

^ BentiTQglio^ p. 87. nlbid. 
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Alva, tbnndefstnick with this intelHgence, recalled his uru 
bloody orders ; aod resolved, tfaou$;:h with much relactance, w ^J?"k! ^ 
to atwpend for a time the levying of the taxes. He was ik2 ^ ^' 
deeply sensible of the ^advantages -which the exiles might 
derive from their acquisition of a place, which, on account of its situa- 
tion at the mouth of a great river, and in the neighbourhood of many 
important cities, had always been considered as one of the chief keys 
of the Netherhinds. He knew likewise how extremely disaffected the 
people, in the maritime provinces were to bis person and government ; 
aod he dreaded that other places would follow the example of the Brille, 
and open their gates to the enemy. 

He had the greater reason to be uneasy at this event, as he had not 
exerted hinsself with proper vigour to prevent it. He had neglected to 
form a naval force sufficient to contend with the exiles ; and had there- 
by not only suffered the trade of the Netherlands to be ruined, but had 
left his government almost defenceless on that side, where, from the 
nature-of the power which the Protestant exiles possessed, it was in the 
greatest danger of being attacked. He had not even put garrisons into 
the cities that were most exposed ; but, at the very time when the exiles 
were hovering on the coast, kept a numerous body of troops quartered 
in Utrecht ; which, i( they had been distributed among the sea- coast 
towns» might have baffled all the attempts of the enemy. Of this supine 
fteii^igence, in a person of so great vigour and abilities as Alva, no 
account can be given, but the extreme contempt in which he held the 
Protestant exiles ; whom he considered as fit only to exercise piracy 
upon merchant ships, bat utterly incapable of conducting any important 
enterprise. . 

But although he had not taken the necessary precaution to secure 
himself against their attempts, he had not been altogether inattentive to 
their motions^ He bad complained to the queen of England, of her 
pemiitting them to sell, openly, in her dominions, the goods of which they 
had robbed ^he subjecti of the King his master. This was in effect 
giving assistance, he said, to the King's rebellious subjects, and was 
a vi^ation of the treaties which subsisted between the Spanish and 
English crowns. Elizabeth was^ secretly a friend to the Flemish exiles ; 
and she had little reason, and as little inclination, to gratify the desires 
of Philip, or the duke of Alva. She knew that, for some time past, 
they had maintained a correspondence with her Catholic subjects, and 
had used their endeavours to disturb her government. But she did not 
judge it proper at this time to come to an open rupture with PhiHp. She 
therefore complied with Alva's request ; ordered all ships beJonging to 
such of the inhabitants of the Low Countries, as had withdrawn their 
allegiance from the king of Spain, to leave her harbours ; and forbade 
her subjects to furnish them with shelter or provisions. 

This unlooked-for compliance of Elizabeth, which was matter of 
great triumph to the duke of Alvsi, and of equal mortification to the 
exiles, was attended, in the issue, with consequences very different from 
those which were expected. It reduced the exiles to despair ; and as 
they were now thrown off by the only foreign power from which they 
bad received protection, they resolved, if possible, to acquire posses- 
sion of some place of strength in their native country. Having with 
this view assembled at Dover, thev set sail with twenty-five ships, under 
William de Lumey count de la Marck, who held the chief command 
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among (hem, by commission from tbc prince «f Orange, io their 
^' ' V'oja8;e Uiey iiad the good fortene to meet witk two Sptnisli Teeseb 
richly laden, which was no small coosoiatton to fhem in their fweeeitt for- 
lorn situation. They intended to have made art att«iipt opon finchajaeo, 
in North Holfand ; b<«t the wind being contrary, they were obliged to put 
into the Maese, where they cast andior before the town of Brille, on 
the first of April one thousand five hundred and serenty-two. The 
count de la Marck immediately landed his troops, and s^nt a mesvenger 
to summon the inhabitants, in the name of the prince of Oracige, to sur- 
render. But as they hesitated for some time what answer they should 
return, he began to suspect that they were preparing to make reaistatHse, 
and therefore ordered the gates on the north side to be burot down. 
This was done accordingly ; and he entered, and took possession of the 
town without 'Opposition, at the head of mdj two hundred and &ibf men. 

So accidental and so easily accomplished was the first erent of that 
war, which rendered the Netherlands a acene of horror and derostation 
for more than thirty years ; but which, whilst it proved the soarce, on 
many occasions, of extreme distress to the people, called forth aa exer 
tion of virtue, spirit, and intrepidity, which seldom occurs in the anDak 
of history. Kever was there a more unequal contest than this which 
was now begun between the inhabitants of the Low Coontrics aad the 
Spanish monarch ; and never was the issue of any dispute more coit- 
trary to what the partis had reason to expect. Onr the one aide, a 
people, consisting chiefly of manufacturers and merchants, ktfaahitkiga 
country of small extent, and already much exhausted by a loog contin- 
ued exercise of tyranity and oppression ; oa the other, the rieheat 
monarch of the age, who was master of the most numerous aad best 
disciplined forces, commanded by generals distiagnished above liieir 
cotemporaries by their CoosmsMnate skill in the art of war. .Notlui^ 
'but despair could have made the people of the Low Ceuntnc«> enter tfa^ 
lists with an adversary so much superior to them. Aad it ooold hsvdly 
be supposed that they would not be quickly overwbelaaed. B«tfrom 
the sequel it will appear, how rash it is to condode with coofidooce, 
that because an event is improbable, therefore it will not happen* . 

On the next day after the Protestants had made themselves niaalen of 
the Brille, they began to convey their booty on board their ships, widi 
the design of proceeding on their voyage to West Friesland ; but one of 
their number, a native of the place «, having reoriented that they 
could not reasonably expect to find a! more cemmodiQUs settlement eke- 
where, the count de la Marck, and all the rest, entered readily iiAo his 
opinion ; and they resolved without delay to fortify the ^wo with the 
cannon belonging to the fleet. ^ 

They had just time to put themselves into a posture of do- 
M^l^ropuo fence, when the count de Boesut p, to whom the duke of Aita 
BriSE'*** bad given orders to attack them, arrived in the island with a 
body of Spanish troops, coltected from Utrecht and other pla- 
ces in the neighbourhood. The count de la Marck^ whode forces were 
much inferior in number to the enemy, remained within the town, with 
a resolution to defend it to the last. The Spaniards advanced to the 
walls, and began to batter them with their artillery ; when one of the 
townsmen leaped into a canal, and swimming a little way till he came 
to a sluice, which Bessut had neglected to secure ,.he broke it down, and 
let in such a quantity of water, that, in a few hours, a great part of the 

TresloDg. p Govenior of Hoiland. 
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ooiimtrT was orerflowed. This did not deter BcMsat from the pro- 
sectttton of his enterprise ; although it obliged him to remove his 
forces to the sooth side of the towm where the ground which led to the 
principal gate was still uncovered by the water. La Marck had planted 
there his heaviest cannon ; and the Spaniards had little prospect of being 
able to carry their point soon. In the mean tirne^ two of the boldest lead- 
ers of the exiles sallied out with a p^rt of the soldiers from the opposite 
gate and marching along the dykes to the place were Bossut had left his 
ships, they burnt some of them, sunk others, set the rest adrift, and then 
returned safe to the city. When the Spaniards were advertised of this 
disaster, and perceived the water round them rising higher and higher, 
they were struck with a sudden panic, and betook themselves with the 
utmost precipitation to the shore. Most of them made their escape to 
the opposite coast in some vessels, which the enemy had not time either 
t# let loose or destroy ; and others by swimming, till they reached the 
ships that had been set adriA ; while a considerable number was swaU 
lowed up in the mud and water. Had they been pursued by the enemy, 
they mast all have perished. But la Marck, who was doubtful of the af* 
fectioas of the citizens, thought it dangerous to quit the town, lest they 
should shut the gates, and turn his own artillery against him. 

From this saccess, the Protestants derived an increase both of strength 
and courage. The citizens declared openly in their favour, and they 
were immediately joined by numbers who docked to them from all parts 
of the island. The names of the inhal)itants were registered ; and 
they all swore allegiance to the prince of Orange, as the only legal 
governor of Holland ; engaging to defend the town and island in hig 
name, and that of the King, against the duke of Alva and the Spaniards ?. 

Their example quickly diffused the spirit by which they were actuat*^ 
ed, and served as e signal of revolt to other places. Of this the count 
De*Boe«at soon received a convincing proof. Having with great difficulty 
passed over j^m Vorn to Beyerland, he led his troope towards Dort, 
where he intended to refresh them after the.fatigue which they had un- 
dergone. Bat the inhabitants having heard of his repulse at Brille, and 
dreading, that he might compel them to pay the taxes, they resolved, 
whatever should be the consequence, to refuse him admittance into the 
city. As he was not in a condition to employ force, he marched directly 
to Rotterdam. 

There too he found the people equally averse to the ad- 
mission of the Spaniards ; but after assuring the magistrates 
that he meant only to lead them through the town, apd not to 
lodge them in it, he persuaded them to suffer the several com- 
panies to pass through it, one by one. The magistrates hs|d reason 
quickly to repent of this concession. No sooner had the first company 
entered the city, than Bossut, without regard to his. engagement, ordered 
them to keep the gates open, lill the other companies should arrive. 

% This fint vietory of the ProtMtanU Iraa tuHied by that Mvige feroeity. of which 
there are many iostaneet ia the pr«tent var. The monks kiiowiDg how obnoxious thej 
were to the conquerors, endeavoured to make their escape from the island ; but they were 
Mixed ill their flight, treated in the most eruel and coatamefiocis mannier, and afterwards 
iHit to death. The ezilea were too auich inttamed hr the barbarotis treatment . whieh 
^ey themfelvea had received, to distinguish between the innocent and the guilty, or to 
linen either to the dictates of bamanitj, or that of religion, for which they professed sqeh 
ardent tpeal. Haying been treated as wiM beasts by their enemies, they had now bfeon)e 
^th, and tore in pieces evenr thing that fell in ttheir way. 
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The citisens reproached him with his treachery, aod attem|ited 
^ to shut the gates by force. He had hitherto been held id esteem 
for his moderatioB ; but being chagrined, on this occasion, by the mis- 
carriage of his attempt against the Protestants at BriUe, and incensed 
by the affront which had been offered him, first by the people of Dort, 
and since by those of Rotterdam, he resolved to wreck his vengeance 
upon the latter, and shewed his soldiers what he wished^ them to do, by 
killing with bis own hand one of th^ citizens, who was endeavouring to 
shut the gate. His troops, eager to follow his example, drew their 
swords, attacked the city-guards, slew some of them, and drove the rest 
out of the city ; then giving a loose to their fury, they spread them* 
selves over the town, and butchered more than Uiree hundred of the 
inhabitants ' . 

This shocking deed was no less impolitic, than it was savage and bar* 
barous ; and added fuel to that dame which Bossut, as governor of the 
province, ought to have been at the utmost pains to ei^tingoish. It re* 
quired but little discernment to perceive the necessity of es^oying the 
mildest expedients with the maritiaie provinces. There were no citadels 
or Spanish garrisons in the towns of these provinces. The soldiers who 
had been quartered in them, had been drawn off at different times, for 
the punishment of the people of Utrecht The situation of most of the 
towns, surrounded by the sea, or by the rivers and canals, rendered it 
extremely difficult to besiege them ; and the Protestants, who could 
have easy access by«water to •every part of the country, were greatly 
superior to the Spaniards in naval fiMrce. The people were not ignorant 
of these advantages ; and they resolved to avail themselves of them on 
the present occasion. The massacre at Rotterdam made them cegard 
Bossut and the Spaniards with horror ; and even those who wished to 
maintain their allegiance to the king of Spain, were determined to^ guard' 
against the entrance of his troops within their walla, with the eame 
vigilance which they would have employed against an open foe* 

This spirit appeared firsf at Flushing ; which, on account 
^S^ of its situation near the mouth of the Scheld, has long been 
reckoned one of the most important towns ix^ the Netherjiands. 
Among the last instructions which the Emperor delivered to. his son, 
when he resigned his dominions, he advised him to make this place an 
object of his particular care, and to spare no expence to secure it 
against the attempts of his enemies. Alva had not bestowed that atten- 
tion on it, which a place of so much consequence deserved. He had 
weakened' the garrison, by ordering ^11 of them but eighty Walloon 
soldiers to take up their quarters in Utrecht The loss of the Brille, 
which was owing to the same cause, had made him sensible of his error. 
He now therefore resolved to finish a citadel at Flushing, of which he 
had laid the foundation some time before ; and with this view he order- 
ed eight companies of Spaniards to go there, under the command of an 
experienced officer. The citizens beheld the chains which were thus 
forging for them, with deep concern. They dreaded the consequences 
which might arise to their trade. They were not entirely free from 
apprehensions of being treated in the same manner as the. people of 
Utrecht and Rotterdam. They doubted not that, sooner or l»ter, the 
garrison, which was about to be stationed in the town, would be employ- 
ed to compel them to make payment of the taxes ; and they were em- 

r Meunlil Auriftcas, p. 75. Bentivogilio, p. 91. 
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boldeoed by the sneers of the Protestants in the isle of Voni* 
While their fBiDds were in this agitation, there arrived among them *'^* 
some partisans of the prince of Orange, who had come on purpose to 
exhort them to assert their liberty. Instigated by these men, the popu- 
lace ran to arms, and obliged the feeble remains of the garrison to quit 
the city. 

On the ne]|[t day, the Spanish forces arrived in the harbour. The 
people were assembled in the streets, and upon the walls ; and were still 
in some measure unresolved as to their fature conduct. The Protes- 
tants, and other friends of the prince of Orai^, remonstrated to them 
on the absurdity of hesitating, after they had begun hostilities. '* By 
expelling the garrison," cried one of them, '* you have already done 
what the Spaniards will undoubtedly interpret to be high treason against 
the King. Consider well to whose mercy you expose yourselves. Re- 
meoaber the fate of the counts Horn, and E^ont, and consider whether 
either your-merit or your innocence has equalled theirs." The Pro- 
testants employed another method to impress the minds of the vulgar. 
They caused proclamation to be made by sound of trumpet, that the 
Spanish garrison was at hand, and that all the citizens must hold their 
effects, their wives and daughters, in readiness for their use •. 

When men are balancing between contrary resolutions, the smallest 
weight is sufficient sometimes to turn the scale. A man in liquor, who 
bad oiingled with the crowd, offered for a small reward to fire one of 
the great guns upon the Spaniards ; and he. did it accordingly, on re^ 
ceiving three guilders from one of the Protestants who stood near bim. 
From that instant the people were fixed in their purpose. The Span- 
iards, astonished at their reception, and utterly unprepared to employ 
force, let slip their cables, and sailed for Middleburg. 

In that city resided Anthony de Burgoine, lord of Wacken^, the 
governor of ^ province ; who, as soon as he was informed of what 
had happened, set out for Flushing, and on his arrival there, having 
called together all the inhabitants into the most public part of the town, 
he employed every argument addressed to their hopes and fears, to 
persuade them td return to their allegiance. But they could not listen 
now to any thing but the passions by which they were inflamed. Their 
aUiorrence of the Spanish tyranny was now wrought up to the greatest 
height ; and the governor, apprehensive of danger from their unbridled 
fury, immediately left the town. 

Soon after his departure they pulled up the foundations of the new 
citadel, and drove out the persons to whom the charge of building it had 
been committed. In a few days afterwards they gave a still stronger 
proof of their resolution never to return under the Spanish government. 
Don Pedro Pacheco, who had been appointed governor of. Flushing, 
having been detained some days behind the troops, was ignorant of what 
had passed, and entered the harbour under a belief that his soldiers were 
in the town to receive him. The people ran to arms, and having seized 
and plundered his ship, they cast him and his attendants into. prison. 
Among papers which were found in his possession, it is said, that they 
xnet with evidence of his having come with a design to exercise in 
Flushing the wanted tyranny of the Spaniards ; and this discovery, add- 
ed to the circumstance of his being nearly related to the duke of Alva, 
prompted them to form the barbarous resolutiom of putting him to death. 

•Reidanus, p. 10. 
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^ He oftiered to pay them a rich ransom for hw life, and to remam 
* their prisoner ; bat they rejected his proposal. He then be^ed 
that they would respect the nobility of his birth, and put him to deirtk 
by the sword, rather than by the halter. Even this request was denied 
him. Their minds were grown savage, from the bloody scenes which 
had of late been so oAen acted before them ; and they rejoiced in the 
opportunity which they possessed of wrecking their vengeance on the 
duke of Alva, by inflicting a disgraceful punishment on his kinsman. 

They were aware oi the consequences with which this conduct, so 
violent and hostile, must be attended ; and, as they knew that it woold 
nuickly draw upon them (he whole weight of the governor's resentment, 
they omitted nothing in their power to secure themselves against it. They 
laboured incessantly to strengthen their fortifications. They imported pri- 
vately from Antwerp, ammunition and provisions, which they laid up in 
store ; and they applied to the prince of Orange,' and to the Protestants in 
France and England, for assistance. Some troops were immediatetysent 
them from France, by count Lewis of Nassau ; and five hundred Flem- 
mish exiles came from England, who were soon afterwards followed by 
two hundred Scotch and English volunteers, under the command of two 
adventurers, Morgan and Balfour. Their fleet received an aogmentation 
where they did not expect it. The duke of Alva having, some months 
before, fitted out a number of vessels to cruise upon the coast, the com- 
manders of these vessels now declared in favour of the party which 
they had hitherto opposed ; and, setting sail for Flushing, inlisted under 
the banners of the count de Tserart, to whom the prince of Orange had 
given the chief command of all the forces in the province. 

Tserart soon found himself possessed of suflicient strength, 
Jjj^it of not only to defend Flushing, but likewise to attempt the re- 
in zeiSS! duction of the other towns in Zealand. With most of these 
towns, there was very little occasion for employing force. 
The inhabitants of CampVere, Armuyden, and some other places, were 
no less inclined to revolt than the people of Flushing ; and in a few days 
the whole province, except Middleburg and the castle of Rammekios, 
declared against the Spanish government, and received garrisons from 
Tserart. ' 

In Middleburg too, the greatest part of the inhabitants would gladly 
have followed the example of the other towns ; but they were overaw- 
ed by the garrison. Tserart laid siege to this city, and expected soon to 
have got possession of it. The garrison was weak ; and as the exiles 
were roasters at sea, he hoped, by their means, to intercept any rein- 
forcement which might be sent from the continent. The duke of Alva 
was sensible of the great importance of the place, and resolved, if pos- 
sible, to relieve it. For this purpose, he ordered Sancio D'Avila, one 
of his bravest officers, to jcarry thither a thousand select soldiers, partly 
Walloons and partly Spaniards, whom he mingled together, as he did on 
many occasions afterwards, that he might the more effectually excite 
their emulation ; and to these a great number of oflicers and persons of 
rank joined as volunteers, that they might partake of the glory of so 
dangcrons an enterprise. 

D'Avila left Bergen- op-zoom in the end of April, and had a prospe- 
rous navigation down the Scheld. He was desirous to land his troops on 
the nearest part of the island, as from thence he would have had the 
shortest march to Middleburg. But the enemy having received intelU- 
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gence of his design, had drawn together a powerful fleet to oppose ^^^ 
Irim. He was obliged therefore to keep out to sea on the north 
aide of the island, and to fetch a compass round, till he came to that part 
of it which is washed by the ocean. The landing there was difficult by 
reason of the flats and shallows, which made it necessary for him to 
march a great way in the water ; but, as he met with no opposition from 
the enemy, he at last brought his men all safe on shore. Then having 
immediately set-out with a^chosen band, to examine the situation of the 
enemy, and bavins; found that, trusting to the fleet, they had taken no 
precaution for their defence, he ordered all his forces to advance They 
ran forward to the attack with the utmost impetuosity. The besiegers 
were overwhelmed with astonishment. The garrison at the 
same time sallied out upon them from the city. They aban- S\Mbto' 
doned their trenches almost without resistance ; and being hem- 
med in on every side, all of them, estcept a few, who escaped to Flushing 
and Campvere, were put to the sword *. 

In this manner was the siege of Middleburg raised. But as the Pro- 
testants still retained their superiority at sea, they hoped, that by sur- 
rounding the island with their ships, and intercepting the supplies which 
might be sent to it, they should soon be able to compel the garrison Iq 
surrender. Their fleet consisted of no less than one hundr^ and fifty 
armed vessels, manned with sailors who were mueh more expert than 
any whom the duke of Alva could procure. Their maritime enterpris- 
es were for this reason almost always attended with success, and they did 
incrediUe mischief to the Spaniards at sea ; while at land, having only 
raw troops to oppose to regular and well-disciplined forces, they were 
seldom able to look them in the face. 

At this time, when the sea was covered with their ships, and 
almost every entrance to the ports of the Low-Countries- block- S^^SJa 
ed op, the duke of Medina-coeli arrived upon the coast. This ^^*^ 
nobleman had been sent by Philip to succeed the duke of Alva, " ' ^^^ 
who, on account of his health, had applied for liberty to return to Spain. 
Medina-coeli had brought with him flfty-sbips, having two thousand Span- 
ish soldiers on board ; but as he knew nothing of the late transactions 
in the maritime provinces, and had no suspicion that the Protestants 
possessed such a considerable naval force, he fell unawares into the 
midst of their fieet Twenty-five of the largest of his ships were tak- 
en. Some of them escaped toRammekins and Middleburg, and he him- 
self got with difficulty into Sluys, in Flanders. The exiles found on 
board the ships which they took, two hundred thousand guilders in spe- 
cie ; and the Ships, with the efiiects which 'they contained, were valued 
at five hundred thousand ". v 

Their next success was in an attack upon a fleet of twenty ships, 
which the duke of Alva intended to send to Middleburg, with troops, 
ordnance, pikes, and gunpowder, for the use of the garrison. The ex- 
iles attacked these ships before they had left the harbour, and having 
taken them all, they carried them, together with the military stores, to 
Flushing. 

Another fleet, fitted out for the same purpose at Sluys, was equally un- 
fortunate. The Zealanders being informed by their partisans of the des'* 
tination of this fleet, and of the time fixed for its departure, took three 

t Bentiyoglio, p. 96. u MevflU Auriacas, p. 88. 
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^^^, shipt, ID the short ruo betwixt Sluyt and the isle of WaleherD, 
and had the courage to pursue the rest into the harbour of Ram- 



mekios, where, Dotwithstaodiog the fire of the garrison, they took i 
aod burnt the rest. 

They were not so successful in their next adventure. It had been the 
chief object of their desire, ibr some time, to make themselves masters 
of Middleburg ; because, while that city remained in the hand» of the 
Spaniards, the whole island was subject to perpetual alarms. They had,* 
as we have just now seen, defeated several attempts which the doke of 
Alva made to introduce supplies,* and now the town of Tei^es was the 
only channel by which they could be conveyed. Tergoes is the caq;>ital 
of South Beveland, and was defended at this time by a garrison of eight 
hundred Walloons and Spaniards, under the command of Isidore Pacheco, 
a Spanish officer. 

To this town Tserart, general of the Zealanders, had, some 

Toraf ^™^ ^^^ ^^^ repulse from Middleburg, laid siege ; but upon a 

*^'^* fake report of the approach of the Spaniards, he bad hastily 

Toivwdt raised the siege, and left the island* He how returned to it, 

tiSaSi^ with an army of near eight thousand men, most of whom w^re 

German, Frencb» and English Protestants^ 

As the garrison was no match in the field for so great a force, Tserart 
had landed in the island without opposition, and, having immediately in- 
vested the town, he pressed forward the siege with great vigour. The 
besieged oiade several brisk sallies to retard his approach ; but notwith- 
standing their most vigorous efforts, Tserart had opened his batteries,* 
and made some breaches in the wall. The siege had lasted for several 
weeks, and Pacheco began to perceive that it would not be possible for 
him to hold out much longer. 

Of this he had given early notice to the duke of Alva ; nor was the 
duke less intent upon relieving him, than he had reason to expect. The 
distinguished bravery of the garrisqp and their commander ; tiie reproach 
which would accompany the suffering them to fall a prey to the enemy ; 
above all* the great importance of the place, the loss of which would 
draw after it that of Middleburg^ and the whole province of Zealand ; 
these considerations excited all the governor's attention, and determined 
him to apply with ardour to prepare the succour which Pacheco had so- 
licited. He ordered several regiments of his best troops to assemble 
from different quarters at Bergen-op-zoom, from whence there is a short 
run down the Scheld to Beveiand. He likewise sent thiUier a sufficient 
number of transports with stores of ammunition and provisions ; and ap- 
pointed D' Avila and Mondragone ^ to conduct them to the garrison of 
Tergoes, 

These men exerted themselves strenuously in the execution of the 
trust that was committed to them ; and attempted several times to force 
their way through the enemy's fleet. But the Zealanders watched their 
motions so attentively, were so much more expert in sailing, and possess- 
ed a naval force so much superior to theirs, that all their attempts were 
baffled ; and, to save their ships from b^ng sunk, they were frequently 
obliged to return, without being able to effectuate their purpose* D' Avila 
once flatt^ed himself that he had discovered an expedient that would 
prove successful. He planted batteries of cannon a^ong the banks of 

X Two of hit most ezperieneed offioon. 
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the Seiield ; hoping to keep the eeeuiy at a distance from the shore, 
and thus to give Mondragone, with the troops, an opportunity of "^'' 
passing. But the event did not answer his^ expectation. The banks were 
wet, and did not aUow of his comiug near enough to annoy the enemy. 

The Spamsh genetak began to despair of being able to exe- 
cute their design, when Plumart, a native of the province, but proJJSi'for 
zealously attached to the Spanish interest, proposed another ni^Ttbr 
method of transporting the forces, which at first appeared im- *'^' 
practicable, although it was afterwards embraced. In order to form a 
cl^u* conception of Plumart's proposal, it is necessary to attend to the 
situation of the country, and the change which some years befbre it had 
undergone* The isle of South Beveland, to which the Spanish general 
found it so difficult to transport their troops, is only seven miles distant 
from a tract of land, to which they could have had easy access from Ber> 
gen-op*zoom. This tract of land, which is divided from Brabant by the 
Kaster Scheld, and from Flanders by the Hondt, or Wester Scheld, was 
once a part of Beveland, and was separated from it by a dreadful inun- 
dation in the year one thousand five hundred and thirty two ; when the 
sea broke down the dykes, and burst violently across the island, cutting 
off from it the comer which lay nearest to Brabant, and covering it from 
north to south, that is, from the Easter to the Wester Scheld, with water, 
which the inhabitants were never able to exclude. The space overflow- 
ed was, at the narrowest, seven Italian miles broad. It could not be cross- 
ed in boats even at hig^-water, by reason of the fiats and shallows ; and 
at low-Water it was Uiought unfordable, on account of the miry bottom, 
and th« channels of several rivulets, which many persons still remem- 
bered to have seen in it, before it was overflowed. 

It was there, however, that Plumart thought it practicable for the 
troops to pass over on foot, to the relief of the garrison of Tergoes ; and 
he offered to lead the way, and conduct them in their passage. The cha- 
racter of the man, whose prudence and fidelity were well known to the 
commanders^ was the only circumstance that prevented tbem from re- 
garding his proposal as chimerical. No person had ever attempted to 
pass that way before. They themselves were unacquainted with the 
face iji the country before the inundation; They only knew the length 
of space over which the troops must pass ; and no troops, they believ- 
ed, would be able to support the fatigue of so long a march in water, and 
perhaps too in mud and clay. Besides, that, by accidents which could 
not be foreseen, they might be retarded in their passage, tilt they were 
overtaken by the rising tide, and buried in the waves ; and, even al- 
though this should not luippen, yet the eneniy might be apprised of their 
design, and be ready to fall upon them, as soon as they should reach the 
land. 

Plumart was not discouraged by these objections. He desired that no 
mention might be made of this proposal, till he should know with cer- 
tainty whether there was not in reality such a ford as he imagined. He 
then went to make the trial, accompanied by two Spaniards, and a peasant 
who was well acquainted with the face of the country before the inunda- 
tion. He found the ford which he sought for ; arrived safe on the other 
side, and returned, ivithout encountering any greater difficulties than he 
expected. 

D' A Vila and Mondragone did not hesitate after this to comply with his 
advice. They immediately prepared a number of small bags, which 
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ifTs. ^^^y ^^^^ ^^^ biscuit, ganpowder and matches ; and transported 
three tbousaDd of the ^t troops, Germaiis, WallooDs, and Span* 
iards, from Ben!;eD-op*zoom to A^ar, a village which lies near the ea- 
trance of the ford. MoodragODe took upon himself the condoctiDii of 
this extraordiDary expeditioa. When the time proper for entering upon 
it was arrived, be ordered the troops to advance towards the ford ; and 
having distributed the bags among them, he then disclosed his intention ; 
gave them an account of the discovery which bad been made by Plumart 
and his companions ; and represented the glorj which they would acquire 
hy perforaxing, in the service of the church and of the king, such an ex- 
ploit as had never been atchieved by any army in the world before. The 
soldiers, full of that intrepid spirit by which the Spanish troops were so 
highly distinguished in the present war, and proud of being selected from 
their companions for so dangerous an enterprise, received this unexpect* 
ed information with every symptom of joy, apd called out to Mondragone 
to lead them forward without delay. 

1 hat they might have the more time for their passage, they began to 
enter the water when the sea was going back. The Spaniards, with 
Plumart and Mondragone at their head marched first, the Germans next, 
and last of all the Walloons. They were ordered to keep as close as 
possible to each other, that they might the more easily succour one ano- 
ther, if any of them should fall into deeper water, or be entangled in the 
mud. They were not without apprehensions of the tide returning upon 
them, and therefore they moved forward as fast as the surrounding ele- 
ment and the slimy bottom would allow. Nine men only perished 
through fatigue, or their neglect of the order which had been givpn them 
to keep close to their companions. All the rest arrived safe at the dyke 
of Yersichen, a village only four miles distant from Tergoes. There 
Mondragone ordered them to repose themselves during the night, and re- 
solved to lead them, at break of day^ to the relief of the besieged. 

But he had already done all that was necessary for this purpose, and 
had no occasion to expose either himself or his men to further danger. 
When the besiegers were informed of his arrival, they were filled with 
consternation. Under that amazement into which they* were thrown by 
so unexpected an event, they regarded the Spaniards as more than men. 
They did not take time to enquire into their number ; but having intme* 
diately raised the siege, they IcA their baggage and artillery behind them, 
and betook themselves precipitately to the shore^ Kight hundred were 
killed in their flight by the garrison, and many more perished in the wa- 
ter, in attempting to get on board their ships. Mondragone then entered 
fTergoes ; where he was received by the garrison, with every demonslra- 
tion of gratitude for their deliverance ; and, having remained there till 
he had given directions ior strengthening the fortifications of the place, 
he left a part of his troops with the governor, and returned with the 
rest to Brabant, to join the duke of Alva y. 

7 BentJTOglJo, 110. MeQr9ii Auriscus, p. 89. 
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IT HILE the tranaoctiong that have been related passed in xh^^wit 
Zealand, the same spirit of revolt, by which the people of that QiHoUan^i* 
province were actuated, made rapid progress in some of the 
other provinces. The inhabitants of Cnchuysen were the first in North 
Holland who had the courage to plant the standard of liberty upon 
their walls ; and those of Medinblinc» Rdam, Purmerend, and other 
towns, quickly followed the example. In some of these places, part of 
the people were averse to this revolution ; but these were few, com- 
pared with their opponents, and were obliged either to yield to the 
majority, or to secure themselves by flight from their resentment. 

The same measures were pursued, at the same time, in the southern 
parts of the province. That flame which had been kindled some time 
before, burst out at once in a thousand diflerent places. And in a few 
months, Leyden, Gouda, Dort, Haerlem, and all the other towns in 
Holland, Amsterdam excepted, had openly declared against the Span- 
iards, and avowed their resolution to acknowedge no other authority in 
future, but that of the prince of Orange, and the States. The same 
^solution was formed in several of the cities of Overyssel, Friesland, 
and Utrecht. 

This revolution, so favourable to William's views, was not a little pro- 
moted by intrigues, which, although he himself was absent, were carried 
on in his name, and by his authority. In letters to the principal inha- 
^tants he had allured them to his interest, by flattering them with the 
^opes of having all their privileges secured ; of enjoying full freedom 
to exercise their religion, whether protestant or catholic ; and of being 
for ever delivered from that oppressive load of taxes with which they 
*»ad been overwhelmed. In order to enforce these exhortations, he 
sent his agents throughout the provinces ; and most of these were 
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persons either of great address » or of great authority and iDflu. 

ence among the people •. 

Wilham's military preparations were at this time far ad- 
HumiKttuT vanced, and he hoped soon to begin his march, with the 
pieiMntraiii. pj^gij^i^juty q{ ^ more prosperous issae than had attended his 
former expedition. He had already collected a formidable army of well- 
disciplined forces. Considerable sams bad been transmitted to him by 
the friends of his cause ; and the strongest assurances had been given 
him, that some of the principal cities in the southern provinces would 
open their gates to receive him. But no circumstance contributed more 
to inspire him with a confidence of success, than the new measures 
which, a little before the present period, had been embraced by the 
court of France. 

In the bloody contest which had subsisted for several years 
The tOun between the catholics and prot^stants in that kingdom,the former 
Fimoee. ^^^ generally been victorious. But the latter, roused by their 
leaders, aided by foreign powers, animated by zeal for their religion, and 
inflamed with resentment on account of the cruel persecutions which had 
been exercised against them, continued to make such vigorous efforts, as 
created in their enemies the most alarming apprehensions with regard 
to the issue of the war. The court had, at different times, offered them 
advantageous terms of accommodation ; and peace h^d oftener than 
once been established between the contending parties. But their pre-* 
tensions, their interests, and their religious principles, were incompati- 
ble ; and they remained quiet only till they were in a condition to renew 
hostilities.' The court never had more reason to entertain hopea of 
being able to extirpate their opponents, than towards the end of the 
year one thousand five hundred and sixty-nine. Their brave and active 
leader, the prince of Conde, had been killed in the battle of Jarnac ; 
they had afterwards received a dteadful overthrow in the battle of Mon- 
contour ; and the admiral Coligni, with the young princess of Bourbon, 
had been obliged to retire, with the feeble remains of their shattered ar- 
my, to the mountains of Gascony and Lanquedoe. There, however, they 
exerted themselves strenuously in making preparations for trying once 
more the fortune of war ; and in a few months, they drew together a 
force sufficient to enable them to leave their retreat, and to enter the 
lists against the royal army. 

When intelligence of this was brought to the Queen-mo- 
%?'uS'a- ^^^^* ^^^ exercised at that time an unlimited authority in 
^nst^ep^ the government, she was equally exasperated and alsMrmed ; 
^'^^^^^ and she resolved to employ other means than open force to 

be avenged upon her' enemies. She communicated her plan only to the 
king, the duke of Anjou, the cardinal of Lorrain, the duke of Guise, 
and Alberto Gondi. count of Retz ; who all engaged to maintain the 
most inviolable secrecy. Time only brought to light their dark design. 
The protestants, they now believed, were not to be overcome by Uie 
force of arms ; and it was resolved to have recourse to fraud »nd cir- 
cumvention. 

In pursuance of this plan, a new treaty with the princes of Navarre 
and the admiral was set on foot, and soon afterwards concluded at St. 
Germains. By this treaty, the protestants received a free pardon of all 

ft In Hoilftnd» the revohitioii wu ehie^; owing to tlie activify of Skmoj, whom the prioM 
hfu\ sent thither at Eoveroor iub«titme, till he himself should arrive : and in Goelderhind, 
Utrecht, and Frieisiand, to the count of Berg, a nobleman of interest in thaae psrt^ wko 
was narried to William's niter, aad aeted in every thing by his directioik 
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thmiT past ofi^nces, with liberty td mdke public profession of the ^^^^ 
rv^lonaed religion ; and the princes ttnd admiral were allowed, for 
thi»if Bucudtj, to ipetain possesrion of Rochelle, Cognoc, La Cbarite, or 
Montaiiban, on condition, that if thft articles of the peace were observ- 
ed, these places should be delivered to the king within the space of two 
yedrs from the date of the presebt pacification. 

The protestant l^'sders eotertaihed the same distrost of the sincerity 
of the king and queen-mother »h this, as in all their former negociations. 
They were still afraid of putting themselves in their power, and remain- 
ed at a distance from court, in the places of strength which had been 
assigned them. In order to remove their suspicions, every species of 
artifice was employed. All the articles of the peace were punctually 
fulfilled. Strict orders were issued to allow the protestants in all places 
to celebrate openly their religious ac^emblles ; and in all the disputes 
which happened between the catholics and them, the latter were treat- 
ed with indulgence, WhiU the former had, on many occasions, rfeason to 
C6mplaid of injustice or severity. Charles embraced every opportuni- 
ty to express the pleasure which he now enjoyed, in having restored 
tranquillity to his kingdom ; and even when none but zealous catholics 
were present, he often declared Row unalterably fixed his purpose was, 
t6 perform^ with strict fidelity, his engagements with the protestants. 
He had silfficiehtfy experienced the folly of attempting to subdue men^s 
consciences by force ; and no consideration would make him return to 
his former unhappy measures ; which he had found to be no less inef- 
fectual for accomplishing the end intended, than they were destructive 
of his own repose, and pernicious to his subjects. All his counsellors, 
except those who were partners id the bloody secret, believed him to be 
sincere ; and, by the accounts which they gave of his discourse, added 
to the displeasure which they expressed at his change of conduct, they 
contribtited to complete the delusion of the protestants. The admiral, 
however, still retained his wonted diffidence ; and when urged by the 
king to come to court, and receive in persoh every proof that could be 
given him of sincere attachment, he declared, that if was impossible for 
hiib to think himself secure, where his mortal enemies of the family 
of Guise were possessed of so much power. 

To have gratified the admiral by so great a concession ias the immediate 
removal of the Guises, Charles kniew would have had a suspicious as- 
pect ; and therefore he went no further at this time, than to assure him 
that his fears were groundless, and that his enemies were not masters as 
formerly. But soon aAer the duke of Guise and his brother left the 
court, seemingly much disgusted with the loeasures which were there 
pursued. At the same time, other means of delusion were employed, 
more likely to produce the desired efiect. Charles offered his sister in 
marriage to the king of Navarre ; and an ambassador was sent to Eng- 
land, to negociate a match between the duke of Anjou and queen Eliza- 
beth. But of all the instruments of deceit which he employed, there 
was none more efficacious, than the declaration which he made of his re- 
solution to enter into War with the king of Spain. Philip had refused, 
he said, to grant him reparation for certain injuries, which bis subjects 
had received from the Spaniards in America ; and he was determined to 
take vengeance on that prince, by invading his dominions in the Nether- 
lands. He offered the command of the army, which he talked of send- 
ing thither, to the admiral, and assured him that he would be entirely go- 
verned by his counsels, and those of the prince of Orange and count 
Lewis, ia carrying on the war. 
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No prbposal could be better calculated than this to blind the ad« 
^'^^ mirars penetration. Conscious of superior military talents* be 
vras naturall>'fond of war ; sincere in bis profession of the reformed re- 
ligion, he was zealous to propagate and defend it ; and he was strongly 
attached by sympathy of manners, as well as religious principles, to the 
princes of Nassau. Count Lewis was with him at Rochelle, when the 
proposal was delivered, and he contributed not a little to banish from bis 
mind the remains of those suspicions, which he still retained for the 
king's sincerity. Soon afterwards they both set out for Paris, where 
they were received and treated with so much esteem and confideiice. as 
gave the admiral a full conviction that the sentiments both of the king and 
3>e queen-mother were in reality what they seemed. 

Charles thought it necessary for his purpose to wear the mask for some* 
time longer ; and as he found that nothing had served so effectually to lull 
the admiral's suspicions as this last device, he aflFected to be extremely 
solicitoud about making preparations for the war ; and in the mean time 
desired count Lewis to repair to the frontiers of the Netherlands, to 
eommunicate his design to the malecontents, and to hold them in readi- 
ness for the admiral's arrival with the troops. There was nothing far- 
ther from his intention than to begin hostilities. - But no sooner were the 
Huguenots informed of the design on which count Lewis had set out; 
than great numbers of them, prompted by their religious zeal, and by the 
restless military spirit of the age, flocked after him, and offered to assist 
him in any enterprise he should undertake. 

Lewis was himself of too active a temper to suffer them to remain long 
without employment. It was of the utmost consequence, he knew, to- 
wards the success of that expedition on which his brother was about to 
enter, as well as of the French invasion of the Netherlands, to acquire 
possession early of some fortified town in the frontier provinces. With 
this view jie had maintained a secret correspondence with some of the 
inhabitants of Mons ; and he made himself master of that impertant city 
by the following stratagem : 

Having left the confines of France, he arrived in the evening with &ve 
hundred horse and a thousand musqueteers at a wood in the neighbour- 
hood of Mons, whence he sent forward ten or twelve of his soldiers, 
whom be selected on account of their superior address and resolution. 
They entered Mons in the evening, and lodged together in the same inn. 
They gave out that they were dealers in wine ; informed their host, that 
their servants were bringing a quantity of that liquor, and inquired at 
what hour the gate of the city, by which it was to be brought in, would 
be opened. They were t^ld, that, for a small reward, the keeper would 
open it at any time ; and early next morning, having bribed the keeper 
to open it, they seized upon the keys, and dispersed the guards. Count 
Lewis, who was at hand with a hundred horse, immediately rushed in, 
and having taken possession of the gate, with a part of his troops, he 
traversed the principal streets of the city with the rest, and proclaimed 
to the inhabitants, that he was not come as an enemy, but as a friend ; and 
that the prince of Orange was approaching with a powerful army, to as* 
sert their liberty, and to deliver them from all those oppressive taxes 
which had been imposed upon them by the duke of Alva. 

All the citizens still remained within their houses, except a few who 
were privy to his design ; but he began to grow uneasy when he reflect- 
ed on the small number of men that were with him, and to wonder that 
the rest of bis troops were not come forward. It was to no purpose, he 
knewy to attempt keeping possession of so great a town with so small a 
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force. He rode ouUherefore as fast as he cauld. towards the place ^^^ 
where he had led bis troops, who had lost their way, and were 
wandering in the wood. He conducted them immediately to the city ; 
not without anxiety, le^the should Bnd the gate shut againt^t him on his re- 
turn. But such was the consternation of the citizens, and their ignorance 
of what bad passed, that none of them had ventured to stir without their 
houses. The gate was still open, and every thing in the town as quiet 
and motionless as when he left it. He then placed bis guards at the se- 
veral gates, and on the ramparts ; and calling the magistrates together, 
explained to them his own, and his brother's designs ; giving them the 
strongest assurances that no violence should be^committed by his soldiers. 
After which he commanded such of the citizens as he could not trust, to 
deliver up their arms ; and ordered all of them to proceed as formerly in 
the pursuit of their customary occupations. His troops did not amount 
to more than fifteen hundred men ; but be soon acquired a much greater 
force by the accession of many protestants^ who hastened to his assistance 
from Picardy and Champaij^n \ 

The loss of Mons affected the duke of Alva in the most sensible man- 
ner ; and it gave him the greatet uneasiness ^nd concern, as it was alto* 
gether unexpected. Being do^ stranger to count Lewis's enterprising 
genius, he had kept an anxious eye upon all his motions, during his abode 
in France ; especially after the peace of bt (jrermains, and the kind re- 
ception he had met with from the king. The latest account which he 
had received of him from his spies at Paris was, that he was playing at 
tennis ; by which piece of intelligence, they meant to insinuate that he 
was more attentive to amusement, than to any serious pursuit. When 
the duke therefore was informed of his success at Moos, he discovered 
the utmost impatience and chagrin. In the rage which it excited in him^ 
throwing down his hat, and trampling upon it, '' I have been deceived, 
he cried, by a Tuscan woman (meaning Catherine of Medicis), but ere 
long, instead of Tuscan lilies she shall feel the smart of Spanish thorns." 
His vexation was much increased by his knowledge of the great im- 
portance of the place which he had lost. He considered that Mons was 
not only the capital of the province of Hainault, but one of the largest 
and most populous cities in the L^w-Countries ; that, being situated in a 
marshy soil, it might easily be rendered impregnable ; that although it 
was not in the line of the barrier towns, yet it was removed at so small 
a distance from the frontier, that the possession of it must greatly facili- 
tate the entrance of foreign troops into the provinces ; and that either 
the French king, whose conduct had for some time past bad so hostile an 
appearance, or the prince of Orange, could easily furnish it with sup- 
plies. > . . 
These considerations made him resolve to attempt the recovery of it 
without delay ; but while he was making the preparations necessary for 
this purpose, he received intelligence of the revolution in Holland ; 
and at the same time was informed, that the prince of > Grange, having al- 
ready collected a numerous army, was about to begin his march. Alva, 
far from shrinking at the view of so many impending dangers, exerted 
lumself with great activity and vigour to repel them. He carried on his 
levies with the utmost diligence, and in a very short time found himself 
possessed of between five and six thousand German horse and eighteen 
thoqaand foot of the saoM nation ; besides fifty companies of Spaniards, 
And one hundred and fifty of Walloons, and other natives of the Nether- 
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^^ Itnds. He woold gl^^^J <»▼« *^nt a part of these forces to reco- 
^ ver tbe revolted cities in the maritiine provinces, and th^e rest to 
the siege of Moos ; hut wheo he reflected on the difiictdty which he 
mtist enconnter in either of these two enterprises, he apprehended that 
his army, nnmerous as it was, could not with saiety be divided. He re* 
solved therefore to employ it, whole and entire, against bis enetnies on 
one hand of bin, before he shonld torn it to the Other. 

Still, however, be remained in great perplexity, finding it difficult to 
determioe whether it was most expedient to begin with the siege of Mons, 
or the recovery of the maritiiiie provinces. And to assist him in decid- 
ing this important question, he called a council of his principal officers ; 
when the marquis of Vitetti, one of the first in rank, as well as in militaiy 
aietit, advised him eamesdy to begin with the tatter, and supported his 
opinion by observing, ** That although the interior provinces were lia- 
ble to be invaded ^hwi die side of France or Germany, yet it would not 
be difficult to recover whatever cities should be lost in those provinces, 
as the inhabitants were in general more loyal than those of Holland and 
Zealand, and much lec» infected with the spirit of innovation in religion. 
That the Huguenots under count Lewis ware destitute of means to sup- 
port themselves, and must seoe be dispersed ; for he could not b^ peTsOad- 
ed that the French king, who had hitherto shewn so much eeal for the 
true religion, would ever debase himself so far, as to favour the attempti 
of his rebellious subjects to eubvert it. The German forces under the 
prince of Orange, undisciplkied and tumultuary, were actuated in their 
present warfiire, by no ether motives but those of pay and plunder. And 
if they were disappointed in their expectation of these, there was little 
ground to doubt that they would choose rather to return home, after tak- 
ing vengeance on their leaders, than expose themselves to the fatigue and 
danger of besieging towns and fortresses. ** We may therefore, with- 
out anxiety," continued he, *' put off the siege of Mons, and the defence 
of the inland frontier, till a more convenient season shall arrive. Bat 
the state of the maritime provinces admits not of the least delay. The 
people there are universally infected with heresy. They have conceiv- 
ed a degree of pbrency , and indulged themselves in the most extravagant 
excesses against the church and the king. Their situation, strong by na- 
ture, will soon be rendered impregnable. Every passage of a river and 
canal will require an army to force it, and every siege, a campaign to fin- 
ish it. By the sea, and by the rivers, they can be always richly famish- 
ed with provisions ; they can every hour receive succour from France, 
Germany, or England ; and will be able, by ttieir naval force, to prevent 
the king's army from receiving supplies from Spain. It is there too, the 
prince of Orange, for many years, was governor. There he possesses 
several large estates ; and he has forined there numerous and close con- 
nexions with persons of the greatest influence in the country. As it was 
in these provinces he first erected the standard at rebellion, it is in them 
he intends to fit the seat of that usurped dominion which he is so Ambi- 
tious to maintain. Let us attack our enemy first in his strong hold ; and 
when we have driven him from thence» we shall find it much easier to pre- 
vent him from establishmg himself in any oth^r quarter." 

Such were the reasons which Vitelli gave for aidvising the duke of Alva 
to postpone the siege of Mons ; and, if his adtice had been followed, it is 
probable that the republic of the United Provinces would never have 
been formed. The people had not yet bad time to put the Cities into k 
proper state of defence, and they could not have long resisted so great a 
force as the duke cf Alva might have employed to subdue them. Am- 
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sterdam and BBdi&dlrarf w#re still uixshakea io their allegiance. j^„^ 
With the «hip9 beloDgiog to th^e two wealthy cities, aod those 
which he would have received from SpaiiH a fleet might have been equips 
ped superior to that of the prc^estaata ; who roust have been soon reduc- 
ed to the necessity o£ submitttDg to whatever term9 PhiUp might have 
thought fit to impose. 

No such pernicious consequences as those which were foretold bj 
Vitelii, could have followed from allowing the eiieiay to remain for some 
time in possession of Mens ; nor even from the conquest which the 
princ^ of Orange might have made of other places* In an open couo* 
try, such as the interior provinces, the &te of towns must depend entire* 
ly on the number and discipline of the armies employed to ?i.ttack or de« 
fend them ; and in. both these respects, the tiuke of Alva had reason to 
believe that he would be at all times able to maintain bis superiogrity ; 
especially if, by first reducing the maritime provinces^ he cottld keep 
open his communication hj sea v^th Spain. 

But it ia infinitely easier for men to judge concerning matters of such 
nice deliheration« after the event has happened, than when they are about 
to enter upon action. It ought to be considered, that Alva had not yet 
experienced the difficulties attending the siege of towna» situated in a 
country so much intersected by the sea, by rivers and canals, as the mari« 
time provinces ; and could not foresee those amazing exertions which the 
people made, first in their preparations for war, and afterwards in the 
defence of their cities when attacked. He had tike wise reason taenier^ 
tain suspicions of the hostile intentions of the French king. He dreaded 
the havoc which.would be made by the army of the prince of Orange^ 
in the richer and more fertile provioces ; and thought it would bring an 
indeUble stain upon his honour, if be did not endeavour to prevent it« 
Besides these motives, it is not improbable, considering the natural vio* 
lence of his temper,. that be was io some degree influenced, in the reso-* 
luttoo which be formed, by his personal jealousy of the prince of Orange, 
and his desire of disappointing a second time the attempts of one who 
had formerly rivalled faun in the favour of his prince. 

Whatever were his. motives, he resolved to begin his ope- 
rations with the siege of Mona ; and to delay the reduction of J^'Jjp 
HoUandl till he should disengage himself from his enemies on 
the southern frontier. In order to increase the number of his forces, 
he commanded the garrisons of Rotterdam and Delfshaven, the only 
towns in Holland in which he bad any garrisons left, to join him ; and 
immediately sent off his son Frederic die Toledo, accompanied by Noir- 
carmes and Vitelli» with a part of the troops, to form the blockade of 
Mons. 

The inhabitants of that city, though suspicious at first of count Lewis's 
intentions, were now well satisfied with his government, and were soli- 
citous to provide for theif defence against the Spaniards. They assisted 
him with great alacrity in completing their ibrtificatioos. They were 
active in laying in military stores and provisions ; and having repeatedly 
sallied out for this purpose, after Toledo's arrival in their neighbour'* 
hood, they had several rencoanters with his troops. 

Lewis had, some time before, sent the Sieur de Jenlis to Paris, to 
inform the king of hh success, and to solicit the speedy march of the 
troops which h^ had promised to send to his assistance. Charles re- 
ceived Jenlis in the most gracious manner, alfected to be extremely 
happy with the accounts which he bad brought him, and gave him au- 
thority to levy forces i hoping that before they could take the field, he 
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U7% ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ P"^ ^° ^°^ to the 9ceDe of dissimulation which he 
had so loog been acting. But the admiral, who was allowed to ex- 
ercise an unlimited power in the administration^ pushed forward the ietries 
with greater viprour than the king intended ; and, in a few weeks, Jenlis 
was read^ to set out with between four and five thousand fbot and four 
hundred horse. The admiral and count Lewis concurred in advising him 
to (direct his march by the way of Cambrav, that he might avoid being 
intercepted by the enemy, aiid join the army of the prince of Orange. 
But Jenlis refiised to comply with this wholesome council. He vainly 
hoped to be able, with his own forces alone, to oblige the Spaniards to 
quit the siege ; and he wished to secure this honour to himself, rather 
than leave it to be reaped by the prince of Orange. Notice was sent 
privately to Toledo, from the court of France, of the route which he 
was to take, and of the time of his departure. Toledo immediately 
drew o£f his forces from the blockade, and advanced to meet him on the 
frontier ; being desirous to engage at a distance from the town, lest 
count Lewis should sally out, and attack the Spaniards in the rear, when 
they were engaged in battle with JenUs. Toledo had reached a village 
called St. Ghislain, at the distance of a few miles from Mons, when be 
was informed that the enemy had entered a neighbouring wood, and that 
upon their coming out from it he might attack them with great advantage. 
He ordered his cavalry to march first, and followed as fast as he was 
able with the infantry. The cavalry had almost reached the borders 
of the wood, when they perceived a hundred of the enemy's horse that 
had been sent before to reconnoitre. These the Spaniards instantly 
attacked, and drove back into the wood, pursuing them closely till they 
reached the main army, which was thrown into confusion by the preci- 
pitate flight of the fugitives. In a very little time the whdle Spanish 
army arrived, and began the attack, before Jenlis had time to draw up 
his men in order of battle. The French made resistance, however, for 
two hours with great bravery ; but at last they gave way, and endea- 
voured to save themselves by flight. Upwards of twelve hundred fell 
on the field, and many were killed in the pursuit, partly by the Span- 
iards, and partly by the couatry peo{4e, who took cruel vengeance for 
the injuries which they had received from them in their march. Jenlia 
himself was taken prisoner*^ and conducted to the citadel of Antwerp ; 
where, having died suddenly, his death was ascribed to poison. The 
loss sustained by the Spanish army was inconsiderable. 

Toledo returned to Mons in a few days after this distin* 
b^wMST* guished victory ; and soon after the duke of Alva arrived. 
This cautious general having drawn a double trench and 
rampart round his army, by which it was rendered secure on one side 
against the sallies of the besieged, and on the other, against any sudden 
attack that might be made upon it by the prince of Orange, he immedi- 
ately erected several batteries, and began his fire in different quartern 
with great fury. The besieged discovered no less vigour in their 
defence ; tvbicb was conducted with great prudence, as well as the most 
indefatigable activity, by count Lewis, seconded in ail his operations by 
the celebrated La Noue, who had gained distinguished renown in the 
civil wars of France. 

But although the besieged displayed the utmost skill and 
An*2****^o^ intrepidity, they had no hopes of being able to raise the 
raniRein'the siege, without the assistance of the prince of Orange.. Wil- 
Netheriandi. j-^^^ y^^^ already penetrated into the Low Countries, and 
advanced as far as Ruremond. There he stopped, and demanded a 
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supply of provisiops for his troops. The goyerncnept of the town , 
was 10 the hands of zealous catholics, who not only rejected his re* « 
quest, but accompanied their refusal with a degree of haughtiness and in- 
solence by which the Prince and his army were highly exasperated. 
There were many of the citizens, however, with whom he had formerly 
held intelligence. Having at this time renewed his correspondence with 
them, he made a brisk attack upon one of the gates. The catholics sus- 
tained it with spirit ; but while they were thus employed, the protestant 
inhabitants snatched the opportunity, and introduced the assailants by ano- 
ther gate into the city. It was not then in the power of the prince of 
Orange to restrain the fury of his soldiers. They plundered many of the 
citizens, violated the churches, and put to death, with s:reat barbarity* 
several priests, and other religionists. By some popish historians, William 
himself has been blamed on account of these enormities. But these wri- 
ters seem neither to have known that he published an edict to prevent 
them, nor to have considered, that as he could not but perceive that violent 
measures were calculated to hurt his cause, by alienating the affections 
of the people in other cities, so his conduct, on innumerable other occa- 
sions, famishes the strongest proof of his utter aversion to all cruelty and 
outrage. 

William's acquisition of Ruremond was of great importance, as it put 
him in possession of a commodious passage over (he Af aese ; he therefore 
left a garrison to defend it, and hastened afterwards to Hainault. The 
citizens of Mechlin having been gained over to his interest by the Sieur 
de Dorp, opened their gates to receive him. There he likewise left a 
garrison. The citizens of Louvain refused to admit him within their 
walls ; but, on his preparing to employ force, they consented to grant hio^ 
a contribution ; of which he accepted, in order to save the time which the 
siege would have cost him. Nivelle, Diest, Sichem, lillemont, and several 
other towns surrendered to him ; some through fear, aind others through 
the affection which they bore to his cause or person. Dendremond and 
Oudenarde were taken by surprise, and great irregularities were committed 
by the soldiers in both these places, especially in the latter, wh^re, not- 
withstanding their leader's prohibition, they once more indulged that on- 
governable fury with which their bigotry inspired them against the eccle- 
siastics of the Romish communion. 

William made his stay at each of these places as short as possible. He 
did not, however, arrive in Hainault till the beginning of September, when 
his army amounted to more than twenty thousand men. 

So great an army cpuld not be supported long without more ample funds 
than he possessed. The States of Holland had seift him a considerable 
sum. The exiles had transmitted to him a part of the money that arose 
from their captures His other friends had raised contributions propor- 
tioned to their abilities. But so great had been the expence of levying, 
equiping, and maintaining his troops, and such immense sums had been laid 
out in purchasing artillery and military stores, that he had occasion still for 
all the supplies which had been promised him by the court of France. 

But his hopes of relief from that quarter Were now utterly extinguished. 
The plan of treachery above-mentioned, which had been carried on for 
two years, with a degree of perseverance as well as of dissimulation that 
has not its parallel in history, was at this time brought to a conclusion. 
The artifices employed to delude the protestant leaders had at length suc- 
ceeded, and they were almost all caught in the net which had been pre- 
pared for their destruction. 

The admiral had remained at court for several months, during which 
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^ time Charles gave him every day fresh marks of affection and es- 
teem. That deceitfal monarch had shewn likewise a particular at- 
tachment to the admiral's friends, and was perpetually surrounded with 
them at council, in his own apartments, and when he went abroad. With 
his permission, the admiral had left Paris, and gofte to Chatillon, where he 
staid for some time to settle his private affairs. TThis indulgence was cal- 
culated to create in him the most assured confidence ; since it could hardlj 
be supposed, that if the king had intended him any harm, by enticing him 
to court, he would have allowed him to depart from it. To such a height 
was the admiral's security now risen, that wheii Charles expressed his 
desire of having all grounds of enmity between him and the Guises re- 
moved, he readily consented that they should come to Paris, and agreed 
to refer the several points of difference between himself and them to the 
king's decision. In a few days after, the duke of Guise arrived, attended 
by a numerous train of dependants ; and a formal reconciliation was made 
in presence of the king. But it soon appeared how little sincerity there 
was on one side, in the professions which were uttered on that occasion. 

As a prelude to the final catastrophe, the queen of Navarre» a princess 
who by her spirit and magnanimity bad long been formidable to the catho- 
lics, died, after a short illness, which was generally ascribed to poison. And 
an attempt was made, by a partisan of Guise, to assassinate the admiral. 
By this last event the protestants were greatly alarmed ; but the king and 
queen-mother, by redoubling their dissimulation, and assuming, with con- 
summate artifice, the appearance of deep concern for what had ha^^oed, 
prevented the admiral from suspecting them to have been privy to it, and 
diverted him and the other protestant leaders from forming any vigorous 
resolution of providing for their safety. They were all found therefore 
defenceless and unprepared. 

In that horrid scene which passed on the night of the twenty<-fonrth of 
August, the duke of Guise was the principal actor. But his savage spirit 
quickly diffused itself into evenr breast ; and no catholic declined to assist 
him in the execution of his bloody purpose. The admiral, to whom, not 
m^ny days before, he had pledged his friendship, was among the first who 
fell a sacrifice to his fury. This great man died with a fortitude and tran- 
quillity suitable to his character. ** Young man," said he to La Besme 
(who was sent into hia apartment by the duke of Guise, while Guise him- 
self remained, without till the deed was perpetrated), ** you ought to reve- 
rence grey hairs ; but proceed to the execution of your design ; you can 
shorten my life but a very little." While hel was saying this, the assassin 
plunged his sword iqto his breast. At the same time all his domestics and 
friends were murdered ; among whom was thj^ brave Goerchy, his lieuten- 
ant, and his son-in-law, the amiable Teligny, who had won even the savage 
heart of Charles, and whose engaging aspect suspended for some time the 
Jifted hands of his murderers. But it does not oelong to this history to en- 
ter more particularly into the detail of this transaction. Upwards of ten 
thousand protestants were massacred in Paris alone ; and in the other cities 
of the kingdom, between fifty and sixty thousand. 

Of this horrid massacre, the first idea is said to have been suggested to 
the queen-mother by Philip, through the duke of Alva, at conferences held 
at Bayonne in one thousand five hundred and fifty-nine ; and it is certain, 
that intelligence of it was received at Madrid with the utmost joy. Philip 
offered public thanksgiving to heaven for the destruction of his enemies ; 
and wrote to Charles a congratulatory letter on the subjects On the other 
hand, it filled the protestants in the Low Countries with horror and con- 
sternation. Their hopes of obtaining deliverance from the Spanish yoke, 
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through die pOTrerfnl aid of France, had been raised to the greatest 
height, aad their dejectidn now tras in proportioQ to their former ex- 
pectations. 

Nothing collide be more galling to the prince of Orange than the news of 
this disaster. Besides the cruel disappointment of finding a powerfnl mon* 
arch his mortal enemy, whom he had so much reason to heUeve to be his 
friend, he knew not what daogerous effect this unexpected revolution might 
prodace upon his troops, especially as some o{ them were subjects of France» 
and had entered into his serrice, under a i^elief that their king was to sup- 
port them in their present enterprise. 

Perceiring* therefore, the necessity of pushing forward his 
operations with the utmost vigour, and being persuaded, thai, SPSSlSJce 
without some signal instance of success, he could not long sup- ototani^ 
port his army, he advanced nirithoot delay towards Mens ; be- 
ing resdiyed to try every expedient, not only to raise the siege, but if possi- 
ble to bring on a general engagement. 

The duke eanly pemetrated into his design, and omitted nothing in his 
power to prevent him from carrying it into execution. After the arrival of 
seyeral German auxiliaries in his camp, his army was superior in number^ 
as it had always been in discipline, to that of the pffnce ; and he could not 
have much reason tcr dread the event of a battle, in case he should find it 
unavoidable' But knowing that the fate of battles is decided sometimes by 
accidents, against which no human prudence can provide ; and eonsidering, 
that the prince's army, through the scantiness of his funds, would proba- 
bly soon fall to pieces of itself, he resumed the principles on which he had 
acted in the t^me of William's former expedition, and resolved to avoid 
exposing his troops to any unnecessary* lUk ; hoping, that, by tiring out th^ 
enemy, he should be able to triumph over theip without fighting. With tfti^ 
Tiew, while he invested tlie town on every side, and prevented any sup- 
plies ft'om being thrown into it, he entrenched his camp so strongly, as4o 
render it entirely impracticable for the prince of Onmge to force his lines, 
fie fortified the several passes by which the town aright be approached in 
the stroi^est manner ; watched over evety operation himself, with indefa- 
tigable attention ; and forbade his men to engage in the slightest skirmish 
with the enemy, whatever provocation they might receive. 

Afler having taken these precautions^ he sent out five hundred horse to 
reconnoitre. They were met by neariy tiie same number of German horse, 
commanded by count Henry, William's youngest brother, who being ambi- 
tious to distinguish himself in this his first campaign, attacked the Spaniards 
with uncommon fory, and ^er killing many of them, bifeke their ranks, 
and drove them back in great confusion. The Prince himself followed 
soon afterwards with all his army, and drew it up in battle array before the 
duke of Alva's camp. 

But Alva, more determined than erer since the repulse of the cavalry to 
adhere to his plan, kept all his men within their entrenchments. The 
prince of Orange omitted nothing in his power to induce him to change his 
purpose. He shifted his ground, intercepted the convoys of provisions, at- 
tacked foragers, and sent out parties on every side, with a view to entice the 
enemy to quit their tines. 

There were persons in the Spannh camp who condemned their general's 
conduct on this occasion, and exhorted him to put to proof that courage of 
which the enemy were so extremely ostentatious. Among these was the 
archbishop of Cologne «, whose ardent spirit breathed nothing but war and 
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2^^ battle, and who could not reliili those cautious roazims by whicb the 
duke of Alva had resolved to regulate his Conduct Alva remuned. 
equally firm against the importunities of his friends, and the arts that were 
practised by the enern^* It was a maxim often in his mouth, that as all hu* 
man events are precarious, the most precarious of all is a battle : to which 
he added, that it ought not to be the aim t>f a general to fight, but to over- 
come ; and that there were other means by which this aim might be accom- 
plished more effectually than by fighting. 

But although his conduct was not approved by the archbishop of Cologne, 
he had the satisftction to know that it gave the greatest uneasiness to the 
prince of Orange ; who perceived, that if an opportunity did not offer soon 
of striking some important blow, by which he might raise the siege, it 
would not be possible for him to keep his army together. His finances did 
not enable him to bring provisions from a distance, and all the country round 
had been plundered by the Spaniards Being driven therefore to despair, 
he made a bold effort to break through the enemy's entrenchments ; but 
this adventurous attempt, which notUng could justify but the urgent motive 
that incited him, was attended with such an issue as he had reason to ex- 
pect. His men were bravely repulsed, and a considerable loss sustained. 

He now retinquished^ali hopes of mther raising the siege, or forcing an 
engagement ; and he resolved to leav« Hainault, after attempting to intro- 
duce such supplies into the town as might enable the garrison to hold out till 
winter, when the duke of Alva would be obliged to retire. For this pur- 
pose, he made choice of two thousand horse and one thousand foot, the 
flower of his army. There was only a single pass by which they coidd 
have access to the town, and at that place Alva had built a strong Ibrt, of 
#hich he committed the defence to a select body of Spanish troops, under 
the command of Sancio d'Ayila and Julio Romero. Notwithstanding this 
precaution, which left hardly a possibility of success, the troops destined 
for the relief of Mens advanced towards the pass with the utmost intrepid- 
ity. Romero and d'Avila received them with equal intrepidity ; and were 
seconded by the guns of the fort. The combat was hot and furious. There 
was a brisk cannonading during the time of it from the two armies, and from 
the town ; but the fire from the fort did the greatest execudon ; and the 
Germans, after several handreds of their number bad fallen, were at last 
obliged to abandon their attempt. 

The prince of Orange, now convinced ot the impossibility of 
The Prinee relieving the besieged in opposition to so powerful an amy, im- 
jj^'g to mediately decamped; The duke of Alva followed him next day 
SSu ' with fliost Of his forces, and in every movement discovered the 
most consummate skill ; so that he at once prevented the Prince 
from returning towards Moos, and avoided being reduced himself to the ne- 
cessity of fighting. It was not long before he learned that there was not 
the same good order in the Prince's army, which had hitherto been observ- 
ed in it. William's authority over his troops had suffered greatly by the fai- 
lure of his late attempts ; and he was unable any longer to maintain that 
perfect discipliiie, without which no army, however numerous, can be for- 
midable. 

Alva readily embraced the opportunity which this cireumstance afforded 
him. Having taken a view in person of the enemy's quarters, he resolved 
to attack them in the night. He' committed the charge 6f this enterprise to 
Julio Romero, and gave him two Uiousand chosen infantry, who were order- 
ed to be ready to march in the middle of the night, each with a shirt over 
bis armour, to enable them to distinguish one another. They fell with great 
fury on the Germans, who were stationed to guard the camp ; and as most 
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of tfactai were (ast asleep, .they made dreadfai haroc among them, till ^^^ 
the alarm was communicated to the rest, who were soon roused by the 
groans and shrieks of the wounded. At first, believing that the whole Span- 
ish army had attacked them, they fled precipitately. *The assailants had in 
the begnming set fire to the tents, and many of the Germans perished in 
the flames. But this circumstance, by which the horror of the scene was 
augmented, saved the German army from destruction. It discovered the 
number of the Spaniards, and made it easier for the prince of Orange to 
draw up his nran, and to know in what quarter he might find the enemy. 
But the assailants, perceiving that the whde camp was up in arms, made 
their retreat in time, and eluded the vengeance which they saw approach- 
ing. By the favour of the night they escaped with little loss, after having 
put to the sword near five hundred of the Germans. 

The consequences of this disaster were more pernicious to the prince of 
Orange than the disaster itself. It filled his troops ivith consternation, and 

fave them a formidable idea of the Spaniards, whom, on account of their 
aving so often declined fighting, they bad been accustomed to despise. 
Without waiting for orders, they hastily decamped with one consent, and 
left a part of their baggage a prey to the enemy. They had not candour to 
acknowledge, that the miafortune which had befallen them on the preced- 
ing night was owing to their negligence in obeying orders. They were dis- 
posed to throw the blame of it upon their general, and began to complain, 
that instead of enriching them with spoil, he had brought them into the I^pw 
Countries, only to expose them to perpetual hardships and distress He 
found means, however, at this time, to quiet their minds, and in some mea- 
sure to rectify their opinion of his conduct. 

The duke of Alva was on- this occasion urged by his ofScers to pursue 
the Prince till he should drive him entirely out of the Netherlands ; but 
he repeated the old maxim. That it is wiser to make a bridge for a flying 
enemy, than to reduce them to despair ; and returned to the siege. 

The prince of Orange led his troops to Mechlin ; and having 
remained there for some days to recruit them after their fatigue, t^^jj^^l^ 
he continued his march northward?, till he had brought them as 
far as Orsoy in the dutchy of Cleves. At that place their ill-humour broke 
out afresh with greater violence than ever, and they began to hold private 
meetings, in which they deliberated, whether, in order to procure payment 
of their arrears, they should not deliver him up to the duke of Alva. The 
principal officers received this ungenerous proposal with horror apd indig- 
nation. They were convinced that the Prince had done every thing that 
could have been done by a georeral of the roost consummate abilities. They 
knew that he had begun his enterprise with the highest probability of suc- 
cess, and that his failure in it had been almost entirely owing to the treache- 
rous dealings of the French king ; by trusting to whom, he had engagecfin 
a very different plan of operations from that which he would otherwise have 
adopted. By these considerations the officers were entirely satisfied ; and 
through their influence, the common soldiers were persuaded to relinquish 
^air perfidious design. The army was immediately disbanded ; and Wil- 
liam set out for Holland, where the people longed for his arrival. 
His retreat from Mons gave his brother, count Lewis, who was 
aaturally of a sanguine temper, the deepest affliction. And this, J^^JJ^j. 
joined to the extreme fatigue which he had undergone for several mods. 
>D<^ths before, threw him into a violent distemper, which prevent- 
'^ him for some time from attending to the siege. But during his confine- 
iikept La Noue conducted the defence with so much skill and intrepidity, 
tbat Al?a» despairing of being able before winter to take the town by force> 
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^ was williog to agree to such ierms of capitulation, as count Lewis 
^ thought it not dishonourable to accept. These were, that the French, 
count Lewis, the Flemish nobilitj, and all who were not inhabitants of the 
place, should leave it with their arms and baggage ; and that such of the 
inhabitants as had boroe arms might leave it with their effects, but not their 
arms. That such of them as were catholics might remain in the town un- 
molested ; but that «dl the protestants should not only depart from the 
town, but from the Netherlands ; and that all persons, whether citizens or 
foreigners, should take an oath, that they would not carry arms for the 
space of a year, either against the king of France or the king of Spain ; 
from which oath count Lewis alone was exempted. This capitulation was 
signed by the dukes of Alva and Medina CiBli, by Frederic de Toledo, and 
the baron de Noicarmes ; and all the conditions of it were punctuallj ful- 
filled. 

In tUs manner was Mons recovered from the protestants, 
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after it had been more than three months in their possession. 
The duke of Alva felt no anxiety with regard to the recovery 
of the cities which had received the prince of Orange. They 
were neither strongly fortified nor sufficiently provided with garrisons to 
defend them. The first against which he turned his arms was Mechlin ; 
and he ordered his son to lead thither the Spanish troops, who having re- 
ceived no pay for some time, advanced like so many femished wolves, with 
a resolution to satiate their rapacity by plundering the inhabitants. 

On their arrival, the garrison which had been left in the town by the 
prince of Orange seemed determined to mak^ resistance ; but finding the 
citizens averse from co-operating with them, and despairing of being able, 
without their assistance, to hold out long, they deserted tne frface in the 
night ; and next morning ail the priests and ecclesiastics went in solemn 
procession to Toledo's tent, to deprecate his vengeance. When they were 
pleading the cause of the unhap{Hr anxious inhabitants, and representing 
that only a small number of them bad been guilty, while by &r the great- 
e3t part had preserved their allegiance ; the Soldiers, apprehensive that 
Toledo might listen to this apology, and disappmnt them of their prey, 
rushed forward to the city, and broke into it, some by the gates, and others, 
bv the help of scaling ladders, over the walls. Then spreading themselves 
like a deluge, they gave a loose to every species of violence ; butchering 
some, and plundering all without mercy. There was no distinction made 
of age, sex, or condition. Virgins and matrons were violated before the 
eyes of their parents and husbands. The churches and convents were 
pillaged as well as private houses ; and the nuns were not exempted from 
that brutal lust and fury, which the Spaniards indulged without controL 

The duke of Alva was sensible how great an odium must 
dSU^S^ *^*^°^ ^^^^ ^ barbarous treatment of a city, which had hither- 
to been distinguished for its fidelity ; yet he chose to justify 
what had been done, and in a few days afterwards published a manifesto, 
in which he declared, that the citizens had suffered no more than their 
rebellion deserved ; that justice was not yet entirely satisfied ; that their 
crime merited a still severer punishment, than barely to be deprived of 
their effects ; and that other cities which had already imitated, or should 
afterwards imitate, their example, might expect, sooner or later, to meet 
with the same fate. Of the sacrilege that had been committed on the 
churchejs and convents, and the shocking treatment of the weaker sex, no 
mention was made in the manifesto, and no excuse was ever offered for 
passing over these enormities with impunity. Great arrears, said the apo« 
logists of Alva, were at &at time due to the soldiers ; and, as he could not 
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satisfy them, he either thought it reasooable to allow them to take a 
compensation for their pay ; or, being well acquainted with their fero- ^'^ 
cious tempers, he was afraid to exercise his authority. The Spanish soldiers 
themselves, though little scrupulous with respect to crimes contrary to the 
laws of nature, justice, and humanity, were afterwards, agreeably to the 
character of their nation, touched with remorse oq account of their viola- 
tion of the churches ; and in order to atone for their guilt, they hearkened 
to the dictates of superstition, and Laid out a portion of their plunder in 
foailding a house for the Jesuits in Antwerp ^ 

Alva gaviog gone to Maestricht, where he dismfssed his 
German horse, went froin thence to Brussels, while the 6pa- cmeity oftbe 
niards were permitted to remain at Mechlin for several days, zutpSat* *^ 
which they employed in collecting their plunder, and in send- 
ing it o£f in boats to Antwerp, to be exposed to sale. Toledo then led them 
against the other cities which ^ad received German garrisons. These 
garrisons filed on his approach ; and the people agreed to pay exorbitant 
contributions to save their cities from being sacked : nor did he meet with 
any opposition in his progress, till be came to Zutphen, which was at that, 
time a place of considerable strength. It was defended with a wall flank- 
ed with bastions, and surrounded with a deep ditch. The Issel washes the 
fortifications on one side, the Berkel on another ; and the ground on the 
other two sides is so extremely wet and marshy as to render the place, for 
the greatest part of the year, almost inaccessible. But unfortunately for 
the protestants in garrison, they could not avail themselves of these ac[van-< 
tages at this juncture ; the frost having set in with uncommon severity se- 
veral days before the arrival of Toledo. He fdtind no difficulty therefore 
in approaching the place with his batteries, and he soon made a breach in 
the wall. He was preparing for an assault, when he received intelligence, 
that the garrison, and all such as had rendered themselves obnoxious had 
gone out of the town by the opposite gate ; and that the citizens who re- 
mained were now, when left at liberty to act agreeably to their inclination, 
willing immediately to surrenderUt discretion. But Toledo having, by the 
small resistance which the garrison had made, got a pretext for plundering 
this unhappy people, refused to listen to any terms of accommodation, apd 
ordered his troops to advance. They entered the town without opposition, 
and repeated the)re the same shocking barbarities which they had exercised 
in Mechlin, with this difference, that as there was much less booty in Zut- 
phen« to satisfy their rapacity, they indulged their cruelty so much th^ 
more. They put to the sword all the citizens who fell in their way, men 
and women without distinction ; and when they were tired with slaughter- 
ing, they cast great numbers into the Issel, and indulged themselves lo the 
horrid joy of beholding the unhappy sufiTerers perish in the stream. By 
the sword and water, above five hundred perished ; and the rest were 
obliged to redeem their lives by the most oppressive contributions, which 
were so cruelly exacted, that the living had reason to envy the fate of 
those whom death had delivered from such intolerable misery ^ . 
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TmrnXm* WhILE the Spanish army wag employed id the siege of Mods, 
teHoitamdadi and iQ subduiDg the other reTolted towns in the southern pro- 
^^^'^^^ . TiDces, the people of Holland and Zealand ibproTed the leisare 
which was afforded them, by taking every precaution in their power to 
secure themselves from being again reduced under the Sganish yoke. 
They increased the number of their ships of war, completed their fortifi- 
cations, and levied so great a number of forces, as, with the great advan- 
tages of their situation, they hoped woul# be sufficient for their defence. 
Before the duke of Alva set out for Mens, he had, agreeably 
^^^JSetT ^^ orders transmitted to him from Spain, read, in presence of 
•ftE^tothi^ the States of Brabant, Artois, Hainault, and Flanders, a decla- 
Muwnayin j^^iiion^ that he would pass from the taxes of the tenth and 

twentieth pennies, on condition that the States would devise 
some other means by which the money necessary for the king^s service 
might be raised. Intimation was made of this concession to the States of 
Holland, by the coant of Bossut ; who, in the name of the governor, com- 
manded them to assemble at the Hague, to consider of what other taxes 
they would substitute in the room of those which had been formerly 
imposed. 

This concession, which, if it had been made sooner, might 
gjjjjjjg[»g have prevented the revolt of the maritime provinces, was not 
the States. attended with the desired effect. It excited in the minds of 

the people the highest degree of joy and exultation ; but they 
did not think themselves indebted for it, either to the king or the duke of 
Alva. They ascribed it wholly to thie dread that was entertained of the 
prince of Orange, to whom alone they thought themselves bound for this 
first instance of attention that had been shewn to their inclination or in- 
terest since Phitip's accession to the throne. They could not douht, that 
if his apprehensions of the German army were removed, Alva would 
be again permitted to resume the pursuit of that plan of tyranny which he 
had been obliged to suspend. They werewell acquainted with the vindic* 
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live spirit which animated Philip's councib. They knew that, for 
much slighter offences than those of which they had been guilty, 
many thousands of their countrymen had suffered the most cruel death ; 
and they believed, that Whatever assurances might be given them of pardon, 
the memory of their guilt would never he extinguished but in their blood. 
By the unrelenting cruelty which had been exercised against the protes* 
. tants, added to the contempt which had been shewn to their fundamental 
rights and laws^ the people were entirely alienated from Philip's person 
and government They were convinced that he bad resolved to treat them 
henceforth, not as subjects but as slaves ; and they had long repined and 
murmured at their fate. 

From the time of Alva's arrival in the Netherlands, all the protestants 
who had escaped from the cnlelty of the inquisitors, had carefully conceal- 
ed their setitiments, and- conformed to the established worship ; but having 
of late received a great incresise of number, by the return of many of the 
exiles, they had thrown off the mask ; and it now appeared, that by far the 
greatest part of the inhabitants, and even of the deputies of the States, 
were strongly attached to the reformed religion. Their religious zeal co- 
operated with their abhorrence of the Spanish tyranny ; and both together 
inspired them with a fixed unalterable purpose to defend their liberty to 
the last. 

Prompted by these motives, the States paid no regard to the 
order for assembling at the Hague, transmitted to them by Bossut ; J pj,?)^* 
and that they might the more strongly express their contempt of 
the Governor's authority, they appointed an assembly to be held atDort. 
Of this assembly they gave early gotice to the prince of Orange, and intreat- 
ed him to send one of his most faithful friends, properly instructed, to as- 
sist them in their deliberations. The person whom the Prince made choice 
of for this purpose, was the Sieur de St, Aldegonde, the author of the com- 
promise, who had long been well acquainted with William's most secret 
views and sentiments. 

St. Aldegonde readily undertook the task imposed upon him ; 
and at ,tbe 6rst meeting of the States, gave them thanks, in the ?JJ**^' 
name of the Prince, for the intimation which they had sent him, xaKememt 
of their resolution to vindicate their liberty under his direction, ^^neeor 



The Prince was conscious, he said, of being seriously interest- 
ed in the welfare of all the provinces, and of none more than those 
of Holland and Zealand, which for several years had been the objects of 
bis particular atten,tion. From time to time he had heard with indignation 
and grief, of the distress and misery to wJhich they had beien reduced 
through the Spanish tyranny ; and there was nothing which he desired more 
ardently, than to be instrumental in recovering for them those invaluable 
rights, which for ages past had proved the source of their prosperity.' In 
order to accomplish this end, he had spared neither expence nor labour. 
He had failed in his former attempt for their deliverance, not (he hoped, 
they would believe) through any negligence or misconduct, but dbrough the 
superior power and more copious resources of the enemy. In his present 
armament, he had already expended all that remained of his once ample 
fortune ; and as in levying his army, he had trusted in a great measure to 
the assistance which they had promised him ; now was tb^ time to fulfil 
that promise, and to enable him to begin his military operations without 
delay." 

The States, who knew the truth of what St. Aldegonde had represent^ 
^^9 and were sensible how much the success of William's enterprise de- 
pended on his receiving an immediate supply, sent him without delay a 
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hundred thousand florins, which they horrowed from the more wealthy 
citizens \ and promised to send him more as soon as it could be rais- 
ed, either from the ordinary taxes, or from the revenues of the mo- 
Dasteries, which were at that time converted into a fund for carrying on 
the war. After this transaction, a solemn declaration in writing was deliv- 
ered to St. Aldegonde, in which they engaged to acknowledge the prince 
of Orange as the only lawful governor or stadtholder of the province ; ap- 
pointed him commander in chief of all their forces by sea and land ; and 
engaged, that, without his consent, they should not listen to any. terms of 
peace which might be offered : St. Aldegonde, on the other hand, engag- 
ing in the name of the prince, that he would not lay down his arms, nor 
enter into any accommodation or treaty, without the knowledge and appro- 
bation of the States >. 

The States exerted themselves strenuously to perform their 
^^^^ primuses of suf^plies. They sent him two hundred thousand flo- 
rins, which he received at Ruremonde, in his w|y to Mons, and 
gave him security for three hundred thousand. When the news, were 
brought them of his retreat, and the necessity under which be found him- 
self of disba^nding bis army, they were ejcceedingly dejected ; and were Ail- 
ed with the most disquietujg apprehensions, when thev considered that the 
duke of Alva, having no enemy in the field to oppose his progress, was now 
at liberty to employ all his forces ^.united in taking vengeance on them for 
their contempt of his authority. 

Their distress was much increased by the inflexible obstinacy 
of the city of Amsterdam, in adhering to the Spanbh interest ; 
^^ptti- which did not proceed so mugh froip the general inclination of 
the citizens, as from the care which the duke of Alva had taken 
to preserve the government of that city in the hands of the most rigid ca- 
tholics. By an oriler of the States, Lumey, count de la Marc, had besieg- 
ed it with a considerable body of troops ; but after making some progress 
in his operations, he despaired of success, and suddenly raised the siege. 
He ascribed the miscarriage of his attempt to the negligence of the States, 
in supplying him with provisions. The States, on the other hand, threw 
the blame entirely upon the count. They had been for some time past ex- 
tremely dissatisfied with his conduct, on account of the cruelties which he 
had allowed his troops to exercise against the catholics ; and they believed 
that they should never be able to persuade die people of Amsterdam to 
unite with the other cities in the province, while their army was under the 
command of a person who had rendered himeelf so exceedii^;ly obnoxious ''. 
Loud complaints of the outrages of the soldiers were heard in 
oatnns ^^^17 quarter, and many of the people began to lament the revo- 
|Mn^ti«i lution to which they had given their consent The States dreaded 
SLpt. the consequences of so much ill-humour» But they were not pos- 
sessed of power sufficient to remedy the abus^ comfdained of; 
and la Marc, who was naturally violent and ferocious, paid no regK*d to 
their commands. In this distress they had no resource, but in the prudence 
and authority of the prince of Orange ; who, thev hoped, would, notwith- 
standing his late misfortunes, be able to repress the insolence of the sol- 
diers and their general. They sent him notice of the critical situation to 
which they were reduced ; and they intreated him to come, as soon as pos- 
sible, to take the government of the province, and the command of the 
forces into his own hand. 

s Meunii Amiaeaf, p. Si. h Meorni AaiiMa% p. 95. 
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William could not, either with safety or honour, have left his isrt. 
army sooner than he did. Prom Orsoy, where it was disbanded, ^iTp'riii^of 
be went, attended only by his own domestics, and a company of ^gj'" 
horse, to Campen in O^eryssel, and from thence he passed over 
the Zuider Sea to Enchuysen ; where he was joyfully received, and all his 
directions for the greater security of the place were carried immediately 
into elocution. After staying there for some days, and visiting the other 
towns in the province, he set out for Haerlem ; having appointed a convea* 
tion of the States to be held in that city, to consider of the present situation 
of their affairs. 

His arrival excited in persons of all ranks the most unfeigned 
joy ; but this joy, he perceived, was greatly allayed by their ap- niiSSf^ 
prehensions of being unable to resist an enemy, before whom he 
himself, at the head of a powerful army, had been obliged to retire. The 
first object of his attention was to raise their drooping spirits, by making 
them sensible ef the advantages which they possessed in the nature and sit- 
uation of their country ; which, while they retained their superiority at 
sea, and acted in concert, would render abortive all the attempts of the 
Spaniards to re<]luce them. The magnanimity which he displayed diffused 
itself into every breast ; iand the deputies unanimously declared, that they 
would be entirely governed by his councils In all their conduct, and would 
lay down their lives sooner than abandon that invaluable liberty, without 
which they thought life itself was not desirable. 

In the present temper of their minds, William might have naOeai. 
ruled the people of Uie maritime provinces with an ^absolute ti^auiM. . 
sway ; but he knew there was a much safer, as well as a more ^^JSiSom. 
effectual, method of exercising power, and wisely resolved to 
consult the States in every matter of importance, and to take upon himself 
only the execution of their commands. For this purpose he frequently 
convened them ; and in order to give greater weight to their decisions, be 
|)ersuaded them to admit into their number the deputies of twelve other 
cities, besides those of whonv their assembly had been hitherto composed : 
a measure which was no less gracious and popular, than it was wise and pru- 
dent. It flattered the vanity of those towns on which the new privilege 
was bestowed ; engaged them to contribute with greater alacrity their share 
of the public expences ; and drew the several districts of the province 
into a state of more intimate union with one another. 

With the States, thus increased in number, the Prince applied himself to 
rectify the disorders which had prevailed, and to put the province into a 
posture of defence agtiiinst the Spaniards. It bad been deserted during the 
late commotions by many of the principal inhabitabts, by several members 
of the coui^s of justice, and by the officers of the revenue, and others who 
held public employments ; which they had been induced to abandon either 
by their attachment to popery, or the diffidence in the duration and stability 
of the present governments The numerous vacancies which were thus oc- 
casioned, were supplied with protestants ; and no catholic was admitted into 
ao^ office, or allowed to take any concern in the administration of public 
afiairs. 

The exercise of the Romish religion was prohibited in the 2,^^^,^^ 
churches ;. and the only worship permitted to be exercised pub- mentor the 
licly, was the protestantj as taught by Calvin, and practised in J^^*^ 
Geneva, and the Palatinate. Thus far the prince of Orange 
complied with the inclination pf the people, by a great majority of whom 
the principles of the reformers had been embraced. But all persecution 
on account of religion, he discouraged to the utmost of his power. His 
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reasoDinp^s for toleration were more socceflsfal now m favour of the 
^"^ papists, than they had been formerly with the dutchess of Parma, in 
behalf of the reformers. The States, by his persnaaion, resolved that no 
person whatever should be molested on account of his religion, provided 
that he lived quietly, kept no correspondence with the Spaniards, and gave 
no disturbance to the established mode of worship i. 

William found greater diflkulty in restraining the licentiousness of the 
army, than in settling either the courts of justice or the church. When we 
reflect on those horrid scenes which were exhibited in the Netherlands by 
the duke of Ahra and his associates, it will not appear surprising, that the 
protestants should have conceived the most violent animosity against their 
bloody persecutors. They had seen their dearest relations and friends, 
besides many persons whom they revered on account of the innocence and 
sanctity of their lives, treated like the most flagitious male&ctors : and 
many of themselves had, in order to avoid the same fate, been obliged to 
abandon their habitations, and to wander from place to plate, forlorn and 
indigent. In the bitterness of their distress, they had forgotten the spirit 
of that religion for which they suffered ; and on many occasions, wreaked 
their vengeance against.their enemies with a brutal fury. To the Spaniards 
who were taken prisoners at sea, the protestants on board the fleet gave no 
quarter ; while the ecclesiastics, and many others whose only crime was 
their adherence to the religion of their ancestors, were treated by the pro- 
testant soldiers with equal inhumanity. 

The count of la Marc, commander in chief of the forces, was 
bi^MScf^ so far from opposing these enormities, that he encouraged his sol* 
diers in committing them. This nobleman's principal virtue was 
intrepidity, and Hinder the cloak of zeal for liberty, and the reformed reli- 
gion, he seems to have intended nothing so much as the gratification of his 
avarice or revenge. The prince of Orange, who, from his natural human- 
ity, and a prudent regard to future consequences, was utterly averse to 
every species of violence, attempted to make him sensible of the folly and 
iniquity of bis conduct. But finding that he was not likely to succeed, and 
that the soldiers still indulged themselves without control in their wonted 
excesses, he referred the matter to the cognizance of the States, and de- 
sired them to consider coolly what was proper to be done. The States, 
who were highly incensed against the count, for his contempt of their au- 
thority, deprived him of his command, and ordered him to be apprehended. 
William, unwilling to forget the services which the count had performed in 
the beginning of the revolt, soon ailer interposed in his behalf, and prevail 
ed upon the States to release him. But la Marc could not digest the afiront 
which had been ofiiered him. He complained loudly of the States for their 
ingratitude ; boasted of his authority ia the fleet and army, and attempted 
to excite a spirit of sedition among the people. The States were medita- 
ting to seize him a second time, in order to bring him to his trial. But the 
prince of Orange, prompted by tenderness for his relations, and a sense of 
his former services, dissuaded them from executing their design, and advis- 
ed them to suffer him to leave the province. The States listened, though 
with some reluctance, to this advice, and the Qount having left the Nether- 
lands, died soonafterwards in the city of Liege. 

The command of the forces was conferred on the count of Battenburg, 
by whom they were brought under proper discipline ; and all such of the 
catholics as chose to remain in the country, deUvered from those alarms and 
apprehensions with which they had been hitherto disquieted. One. cause 

1 GrotlQs,p.4]. 
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of the great irregolarities which had been committed by the troops, 
was the want of proper funds for their subsistence. iThe States now ^ 
supplied this defect, as well as the present circumstances of the province 
would allow. To th# payment of the army, and other public purposes, 
they appropriated the deme^ne^ which the king had enjoyed as count of 
Holland, the revenues of the Romish prfests and monasteries, and the 
estates of all fiuch catholics as had gone over to the enemy, besides a cer- 
tain propbrtion- of the captures made at sear ^ 

While the prince of Orange and the State* were thus em- 
ployed in providing for the security of Holland, Frederic de f^^^SSam* 
Toledo had made rapid pfogf e»s in reducing the towns which ^"'* *'™** 
had revolted in the other provinces ; nor did *he find much difficulty in 
subduing them ; fbr so gt4at was the terror which they -had conceived 
from his late duccess, that of all the towns which had declatred for the 
prince lif Orange in Groningfen, Overyssel, Utrecht, and Friesland, there 
was none that did not s^nd ambassadors to Toledo, to deprecate his vl&n« 
geance, and to make profession of unreserved submission to his will. He 
placed garrisons in the most considerable towns, and inflicted no other 
punistaiem upon the people but pecuniary fines. Had he maintained the 
same moderation in his conduct afterwards, he would not perhaps hare 
encountered much greater difficulty in the recovery of some of the towns 
of Holland and Zealand, than he had met with in recovering those of the 
interior provinces ; but from natural temper, he rejoiced infinitely more 
in rigour and severity, than in lenity and moderation ; of the truth of 
which he gave a signal proof in his barbarous treatment of the inhabitants 
of Naerden. 

This town was then neither large nor strongly fortified, yet 
the citizens, promfrted by some foreign protestants who resid- }S*?^ig' ^ 
ed in ft, were bold enough to refuse admittance to a company Kaerden* 
of horse, sent by Tole^ before his main army, to require 
their submission ; but, having quickly repented of their rashness, they 
dispatched a deputation of the mo^t respectable inhabitants, among whom 
was Lambertus Horlensius, a man eminent for his learning, to Amersfort, 
where Toledo had arrived in his way to iVaerden- He declined hearing 
the ambassadors himself, and desired them to apply to Julio Romero, who 
had power, he said, to grant them such terms of reconcilement as he should 
judge to be reasonable. By Komero it was agreed, that the lives and for- 
tunes of the citizens should be spared on the following conditions : That 
the town should be immediately delivered into the hands of Toledo ; that 
all th^ inhabitants should renew their oath of allegiance to the king ; and 
that one hundred Spanish soldiers should be permitted to' seize as much 
booty as they could carry at one time out of the city. In ratification of 
this agreement, Romero, having given his right hand three several times 
to Hortensius, entered the town, attended by so small a number of Spani- 
ards as banished from the minds of the citizens all apprehensions of fraud 
or violence ; and when he summoned them to meet in one of the churches 
to take the oath of allegiance, they ran thither unarmed, and presented 
themselves a defenceless prey to their bloody murderers. Whether Ro- 
mero acted in concert with Toledo does not appear from the cotemporary 
historians. This only is certain, that while the former was employed in 
administering the dath ; the latter, Who had brought forward his troops to 
the gate* of the town, led them directly to the church in whidh the citizens 
were assembled, and ordering the doors, which till then had been kept shut, 

k Grot'ras, p. 40. Mcurai Aariacus, p. $7. 
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to be thrown open, ht rushed into it at the head of his troops, and iio- 
^""^ ' mediate! J killed with his own hand the principal magistrate. The Spa- 
niards were not backward to imitate the example of their generaK They fell 
with savage fury on the astonished, defenceless citizens, and after butcher- 
ing aU that were in the church, spread themselves over the city, and pot 
every person whom they met to the sword. They made no distinction 
between the innocent and the guilty ) t!he catholics, as well as protestants ; 
those who had preserved their allegiance, as well as those who had thrown 
it off, were all involved in one promiscuoos ruin. The soldiers then 
entering into the houses, where they found the wives and daughters of the 
slain overwhelmed with anguish, instead of being softened by the sight ni 
so much unmerited distress in that tender sex, their savage hearts only 
prompted them to indulge their avarice, their cruelty, and their lust. 
Even virgins under age they violated^ and others they tortured in the most 
inhuman manner, either from a wanton pleasure which they took in cruel 
deeds, or to extort from the unhappy sufferers a discovery of the treasure 
which had belonged to their murdered husbands or parents. They strang- 
led some, embrued their hands in the blood of others, turned all the rest 
of the city into the open fields, and then throwing fire into the houses, re- 
duced the town to ashes. 

The accounts transmitted to us by the protestant writers of the horrid 
eruelUr which the Spaniards exercised on this occasion, would be incredi- 
ble, if they were not confirmed by the catholic historians. There was an 
hospital in the town for old men, and at that time there were several in it 
above eighty years of age ; even these were butchered ; nor did persons 
confined to the bed of sickness and distress escape their fury. The life of 
Lambertus Horteasius was saved by the interposition of the count de Bossut ; 
but the Spaniards made him suffer what was worse than death ; by mur- 
dering the son, and tearing his heart out of his body before the father's 
eyes. There is another instance of their cruelty recorded, which is, if 
possiUe, still more inhuman. After having tortured in the most shocking 
manner one of the citizens, to make him discover where he had concealed 
his wealth, they dishonoured his wife in his presence, and upon his re- 
proaching them with their barbarity, they put him to death ; Uien having 
tied the woman's hands behind her, they bound her by the feet to a beam 
of (he house, with her bead downward, and left her to die in that posture, 
with her little son, whom they likewise bound and placed beside her, to 
aggravate the misery of that dreadfiil death to which their cruelty had 
doomed her K 

From this horrid massacre, Toledo led his army to Amsterdam, where 
bo remained for some time in expectation that, firom the dread of his ven- 
geance, the other towns of the province would be induced to make a 
tender of their submission ; but the cruelty and treachery which he had 
exercised at Naerden, were not more contrary to the laws of religion and 
humanity, than inconsistent with the maxims of sound policy, and were 
calculated not so much to excite terror as revenge and indignation. From 
the fate of Naerden, the people were convinced, that there was at least as 
much to be dreaded from submission as from resistance, and they thought it 
no less absurd than dangerous, to enter into terms of agreement with men 
who had shewn themselves so cruelly perfidious. 

Of this they soon gave a conspicuous proof in their vigorous 

HKnta ^°^ obstinate defence of Haerlem. To gain over the inhabitants 

of that city, Toledo had employed the mediation of the catholics 
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of Amsterdam, and some of the magistrates of Haerlem bad sent pri* 
vately three of their number to Frederic to treat with him of a surren- 
der. This was no sooner known, than Riperda, a Friesland gentleman, to 
whom the prince of Orange had committed the government of the town, called 
together the principal inhabitants, and informed them of what had 
passed. *^ By a solemn oath," said he, ^* the magistrates were ^SS^' 
lately bound not to listen, without your permission, to any propo- 
sals, or to engage in any design or enterprise by which the general interest 
of the city mightbe affected ; yet, not only without your permission, but even 
without your knowledge, they have sent an embassy to treat with Toledo 
about delivering the oity to the Spaniards. We are unable, they pretend, 
to withstand so great a force as will be brought against us, and must be in- 
volved in all the miseries of a cruel siege, unless we avert them by a 
timely application for peace and pardon. But have the Spaniards treated 
with greater lenity those who have trusted to their &ith, than those who 
have opposed them ? Have the people of Mechlin and Zutphen been 
dealt with more mercifully than those of Mons ? Does not the melancholy 
fate of Naerden Sufficiently instruct you how little regard is due to the 
promises of those men, who h^ve now shewn themselves no less devoid of 
faith than we have ever found them of humanity ? Are not the streets 
of that unhappy city still reeking with the blood of those who confided in 
the faith and' mercy of the Spaniards ? By standing on our defence we 
may elude their fury ; but if we receive them into the city, we rush head- 
long upon destruction. They will either butcher us like sheep, afler they 
have stripped us of our arms, or reduce us to a state of ignominious 
slavery and bondage. Do not flatter yourselves with the hopes that they 
are willing to be reconciled to you. ^hey intend only to take advant^e 
of your simplicity, and to get you into their power, without exposing' 
themselves to danger. Have you not already sworn to act the part to 
which 1 now exhort you, to defend your walls against the Spaniards, and 
to preserve your allegiance to the prince of Orange, whom you have 
acknowledged as the oiily lawful governor of the province ? And in 
order to save ourselves from the hardships of a siege, shall we imitate that 
vile example of treachery, which in our enemies appears so odious ? Let 
U9i derive courage, my friends, from the justness of our cause ; and rather 
than submit to such an enemy, let us resolve to die, fighting gloriously in 
defence of our religion, our liberty, and laws.'- 

This speech was received with shouts of high applause by all the au- 
dience. They cried out with one voice ; " No peace with the Spaniards ; 
we will shed the last drop of our blood,, rather than open our gates to so 
perfidious an enemy.'' Riperda then sent information to the prince of 
Orange, who was at this time in Delft, of the resolution which they had 
formed. And in return, William encouraged the citiaeos to persevere, by 
Msuring them that the other cities in the province would exert themselves 
with vigour in their behalf. Immediately after which he reinforced the gar- 
rison with four companies of Germans ; and sent St. Aldegonde with a conk- 
mission to put the administration of the town in the han£ of such as were 
sincerely attached to the reformed religion. Of the three ambassadors who 
had treated with the Spaniards, one remained with Toledo, and the other two 
were, upon their return to Haerlem, put under arrest, and sent to Delft, 
where, after being tried, they were condenmed as traitors. One of them 
died in prison, and the other was executed publicly : an instance of seva- 
^ty« with which the prince of Orange was not displeased, as it tended to 
^eter the catholics in the other cities from holding correspondence with 
the enemy. 
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The DQW8 of these unexpected eveots excited, in the fiery teape 
'"''' of Toledo and his father, the highest degree of wrath aod iinrjji rfim 
They immediately gave orders for the march of the troops to Haerlem, 
and exerted themselves strenuously iu making preparations for carryii^ on 
the siege with dispatch and vigour. 

Haerlem was, at the time of this memorahle ^iege, the most 
i>e^Pj*>on considerable town in Holland, next to Amsterdam. It was sur- 
'*^* rounded with a deep ditch and a strong wall, but was of so great 
extent, that it required a numerous garrison to defend it. It stands beauti- 
fully in the midst of an extensive plain, having a wood on one side, and a 
branch of the river Spareo on the other ; and the other branch of that 
river passes through the town, and then falls into the lake, or as it is soaie- 
times called, the sea of Haerlem. Amsterdam and Leyden are nearly at 
the distance of between three and four leagues from it ; the former laying 
towards the east, and the latter toward)? the south. From Amsterdam and 
Utrecht, Toledo proposed to furnish his army with provisions ; and the 
people of Hdeerlem expected if> derive the s^me advantage from the neigh- 
bourhood of Le3iden ; where, in order to assist them more effectually, t^ 
prince of Orange now fixed his residence. 

The nearest way by which the Spanish army could approach to (iaerlem^ 
was by the fort of Sparendam, the rampart of which stood on the dyke 
along wbi(:h the troops must pass. In this fort Kiperd^ had placed a 
garrison of three hundred men, and had begun to. employ the country 
people in breaking down, the dyke, in order to lay the country under wateiv 
But the frost having set in with uncommon severity, render^ all their 
labour fruitless, and gave the Spaniards easy .access to the fori. The 
garrison made a vigorous resistance for some time ; but being attacked on 
every side, and overpowered by superior numbers, they were at length 
compelled to retire to Haerlem.. 

Toledo followed soon after with his army, which consisted of 
T«iedobe> .between twelve and thirteen thousand men ; six thousand of 
^^^^ whom were natives of Spain, and the rest Walloons and Gerfiwia^* 
He had just begun to assign them their several stations, when be 
received intelligence that a body of troops, amounting to near three thou- 
sand men, with cannon and provisions, were upon th<eir march fr^m l4ey'' 
den, with an intention to enter Haerlem, before the blockade was forined. 
He set out immediately to intercept them, and had the good fortune, during 
a fall of snow, to come upon them unawares, near the village of Berken- 
rode. His troops being greatly superior in number to the enemy, broke 
their ranks at the first onset, and J^aving killed between six and seven hun- 
dred, put.the rest to flight. Their officers endeavoured to rally them, but 
in vain. They fled precipitately, and leA their cannon and provisions. a 
pfcy to the victorious army. . 

Flushed with this success, Toledo returned imme<bately to the 
^JJJ^KJSJ®^ siege. Having stationed the Walloons and Germans on the grejKl 
, road which leads to Leyden «iie himself, with the Spaniards^ look 

possession of an hospital, which lay near the gate of the cross. At tbi|» 
place be resolved to begin his operations, although the gate was covered 
by a strong ravelin, and the wall on that side could be more easily defended 
than in any other quarter. Into this blunder he was betrayed, not so much 
by ignorance or inadvertence, as by the contempt which he entertained iot 
th^ besieged. After the success with which his arms had every where beQ% 
attended, he did not expect to meet with the smallest difficulty in his presea|^ 
enterprise ; and flattered him^ielf that Haerlem, hke the other revolted 
cities, would, as soon as he should begin his attack, open her gates to r^ 
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ceire him. From the same presumption, he neglected all the pre- ^^^ 
cantions which are usually taken in sieges ; and, without opening 
trenches to cover his men from the enemy^s fire, he planted his battery, 
and began to cannonade the gate and ravelin. He had no sooner made a 
breach, than he resolved to storm it, and for this purpose ordered one hun- 
dred and fifty men to cross the ditch, by means of a portable bridge; This 
detachment was ordered to return, in case the breach should be found im- 
practicable. But the rest of the soldiers, who were not less confident of 
success than their general, and were impelled by their avidity for plunder, 
without waiting for the word of command, ran forward to the bridge, and 
passed over it in great numbers. They soon perceived their error. The 
breach was not near so considerable as they had imagined, and their scal- 
ing-ladders were too short. The narrowness of the bridge, which permit 
ted only three men to march a-breastl threw them into confusion. They 
^tood on the brink of the ditch, crowded together, and exposed to the mus- 
quetry as well as cannon of the besieged. Still, however, the foolish ar- 
dor ivith which they were inspired, made them unwilling to retire, till Ro- 
mero, an officer whom they highly respected, advanced towards them, and 
reproached them with the madness of their attempt. '* Do you not per- 
ceive," he cried, " that the smallness of the brerich renders your. assault 
impracticable ? Is this the discipline which you have learnt in the school 
of the duke of Alva ? Thus, without orders, to expose yourselves *a de- 
fenceless prey to these rebels, who insult and butcher you, while they 
themselves are out of the reach of danger ^ You will soon find an oppor- 
tunity to take vengeance on them. At present it is not in your power." 
At length he persuaded them to retire, but not till he himself was wounded, 
and near two hundred private men, and a great number of officers, had 
fallen. 

This disaster served to undeceive Toledo with regard to the facility of 
his enterprise ; and he resolved not to expose his troops to any further 
danger, till he should be fully provided with every thing necessary for con- 
ducting the siege, with less expence of blood, and a better prospect of suc- 
cess. For this end, he gave the proper instructions to his agents in Utrecht 
and Amsterdam ; but all the roads which led to his camp, were so much in- 
fested by the Hollanders, that a whole month elapsed before he was in a 
condition to renew his operations against the town. 

The prince of Orange was more successful in his attempts to 
secure it. He could not indeed collect a sufficient number of Soppfiei wnt 
troops, either to raise the siege, or to force his way through the ^^^tiie^ 
enemy's entrenchments. But the frost having continued for sev- 
eral weeks, not only men, but even loaded carriages, could be conveyed 
over the lake with greater facility than by land. The reader need not be 
told with what agility the Hollanders transport themselves from one place 
to another, over the ice, with scates. They exerted all their dexterity on 
this occasion, and introduced into the city fifteen companies of soldiers, to- 
gether with a great number of sledges, loaded with provisions, and ammo- 
flitioD. 

In the mean time Toledo had prepared every thing requisite for resuming 
the operations of the siege ; and he now hastened to repair the faults 
which he had committed in the beginning ; proceeding with greater cau- 
tion than before, but with the same activity and vigour. Having by trench* 
tt secured his troops against the fire of the besiegers, he began to batter 
the town with his arlillery ; and at the same time employed his miners, of 
^om the duke of Alva had sent him three thousand from tlie bishopric of 
Liege, in working mines, and sapping the foundation of tlie walls. Neither 
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labour nor danger irai avoided. Bat tbe boldness and vigilance d 
the citizens and garrison were in proportion to the means emploje4 
to subdue them. By countermines, they either prevented, or rendered in- 
effectual, the mines of the besiegers ; and no sooner was a breach made in 
the fortifications, than ditches were dug, or some sudden bulwark raiaed be-^ 
hind it, by which ail access was rendered as difficult as ever. Not satisfied 
with acting on the defensive, they often saUied out upon the besiegers, de- 
stroyed their works, and fell upon them sword in hand, when they were the 
least prepared to repel their attacks. 

While the Spaniards were thus kept in perpetual occupation and anxiety, 
the prince of Orange laboured assiduously to increase their difficulties, by 
sending out flying parties to intercept their convoys of provisions. Some 
of these attempts proved successful ; and as they made it necessary for 
Toledo to send large detachments from his army to guard his convoys, they 
&cilitated the introduction of supplies into liaerlem, and retarded the pro- 
gress of the siege. 

Almost all the supplies of the Spanish army came from Amster- 
^H^^^ dam, and there was but one road by which they could be conveyed. 
e!£el by In Order to take possession of an important pass on that road, the 
^^^ prince had sent a detachment of troops under Antony le Peintre, 
who had a principM concern in the surprise of Moos* Tbe catho- 
lics of Amsterdam having received information of this design, dispatched a 
number of forces, sufficient not only to secure the pass, but to engage with 
the enemy. The two parties came to blows 3 the protestants were routed, 
and many of them slam ; among whom was le Peintre their commander. 
In derision of the besieged, the Spaniards having cut off the heads of le 
Peintre, and of another officer killed in that rencounter, whose name was 
Coning or King, they threw them over the walls into the city, witiii an in- 
scription tied to the head of Coning, which bore, besides his name, upon 
which they jested awkwardly, that he was come with two thousand aujilia- 
ries to raise the siege. Of this insult the Haerlemese shewed their re- 
sentment, by an action equally barbarous, they beheaded twelve of their 
Spanish prisoners ; and then put all their heads into a cask, which they rpll- 
ed down into the trenches, after writing upon it, '* The tax of the tenth 
penny to the duke of Alva, with the interest due to him on account of the 
delay of payment." In revenge for this barbarity, the Spaniards hung up 
by the feet and neck, a number of prisoners, in sight of the besieged ; who, 
in return, put to death some more of their prisoners, in the same ignomi- 
nious manner, in the view of the Spaniards. Such instances of barbarous 
and useless cruelty were often practised in the beginning of the present 
war ; nor were they discontinued, till the duke of Alva and his son, who 
by their example contributed much to the spreading of this savage spirit, 
had kft tbe Netherlands. 

The operations of the siege were in the mean time carried on 
Ttrtcdojii. by Toledo with as much celerity, as the difficulty under which he 
^^^* *" laboured in furnishing himself with provisions, and the number- 



less diseases which the severity of the season occasioned among 
his troops, would allow. By undermining the ravelin which defended the 
gate of the cross, he obliged the garrison to abandon it ; and after a cannon- 
ading, which had lasted for many days, by which he laid a great part of the 
wall in ruins, he at last resolved to storm the breach with all his forces. 
For this purpose he drew them together from their several stations in the 
night ; and that he might find the besieged unprepared, he began tbe as- 
sault before day-break. No precaution was neglected to insure success. 
The orders we^e explained to all tbe soldiers, particularly and distinctly. 
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Each man had his station and 'part assigned him. Some were ap- ^^^ 
pointed to stand at a proper distance from the walls, to annoy the ene> 
my in case they should appear ; and those who were destined for the as- 
saalt were enjoined to olraenre the most profound silence, till they should 
make themselves masters of the breach. So well was this last injunction 
observed, that several of the Spaniards had mounted the breach, and even 
scaled the walls, before the besieged were apprised of their approach. 
But when they had advanced thus far, they were perceived by the guards^ 
who immediately sounded the alarm, and tumbled them all headlong, be- 
fore they had time to put themselves into a posture of defence. 

This assault was made near the ravelin of which the Spaniards ^ ^ ^^ 
had got possession some days before ; and in order to second * ''^ 
the assailants, many Spanish officers and soldiers were standing upon the 
ravelin, and a great number round it. The townsmen having resolved to 
render this fortification useless to the enemy, had wrought a mine under it, 
and lodged there a quantity of gunpowder, and other combustible mate- 
rials. They saw with joy, and seized instantly, the opportunity presented 
to them, of executing their purpose with signal damage to the enemy. A 
part of the ravelin, with the ground adjoining to it, was blown up ; and 
many of the Spaniards perished. The rest of the army stood aghast at 
this unforeseen disaster. The citisens lefl them no leisure to recover from 
their astonishment, but rushed out impetuously, attacked them with irre* 
sistible fury, and compelled them to retire with the loss of a great number 
of officers, and upwards of three hundred private men. 

The failure of this attempt, in which Toledo had exerted his ^ ^^^ 
utmost force and skill, gave him great anxiety with regard to the tat^tiM 
Issue of the siege ; and some of the principal officers advised him SelS^ 
to rkise it without delay. ** All the miseries of a siege," they 
said, ** were felt more by the royal army, than by the rebels who were 
besieged. Through the difficult communication between the camp and 
Amsterdam, the troops laboured under a perpetual scarcity of provisions ; 
and suffered more from the severity of the season, than from the sword of 
the enemy They would either never be able to take the place, or it 
would cost them infinitely more than it was worth. In the end, the con- 
querors would find themselves in as deplorable a condition as the conquer- 
ed ; and no army would remain, sufficient to subdue the other cities which 
had rebelled." 

This opinion was warmly opposed by other officers, who represented, 
That their success in the further prosecution of the war, would depend on 
the issue of the present siege. ** If we raise it,*' said they, ** we shall 
confirm all the other cities in their obstinacy ; if we persevere, we shall 
render easier every future enterprise. The season cannot remain long in 
its present severity. One night may dissolve the ice, of which our enemies 
have so often availed themselves. Our loss of men will be speedily re- 
paired by tbe levies whi^h are making in the Netherlands, and by the 
troops which we expect from Spain. We shall soon be able to cut off the 
town from all communication with the other revolted cities ; and when we 
have done this, can we doubt that the besieged will open their gates and 
throw themselves upon our mercy ?*' 

Between these opposite opinions Toledo would not take upon 
himself to decide, but referred the matter to the duke, whose an- Aiva*tiec. 
swer, carrying in it the appearance of authority more than of JSi/***** 
counsel, shewed that he was not a little dissatisfied with his son 
for deliberating on the subject *' You must prosecute tbe siege," said 
Alva, in the letter which he wrote to him, ^* till you bring it to the desired 
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j^,^ issue ; unless you would pro?e younelf unworthy of the name you 
bear, of the blood from which you are sprung, and of the command 
with which I have intrusted you. The more difficult this enterprise, the 
greater glory may you derive from it. In a siege of such importance as 
the present, you ought not to consider the number of days which it detains 
you, but the consequences with which your success or failure will be at* 
tended. You must now endeavour to effectuate by famine, what yoa have 
been unable to accomplish by the sword. You must blockade the town, 
instead of storming it ; and you will be enabled to render the blockade 
compile, by the reinforcement which will soon be sent you. But if still 
you shall entertain thoughts of abandoning your enterprise, I will either 
come myself to the camp, sick as 1 am ; or if my increasing illness shall 
prevent me, I will send for the dutchess of Alva to command the army, ra- 
ther than suffer it to withdraw." 

Frederic was stung with this reproach, and resolved to prosecute the 
siege, regardless of all the difficulties and dangers which had induced him 
to deliberate. He proceeded slowly, however, on account of his want of 
a sufficient number of troops to form the blockade ; when, about the middle 
of February, the frost went off, and changed entirely the operations of the 
contending parties. 

The prince of Orange had not neglected to provide for this 
Se'tek? ^^^^t. A great number of vessels had been prepared, and as soon 
as the ice was melted, and the wind favourable, they left Leyden 
with a large supply of provisions ; and sailing along the lake, entered into 
the Sparen, and got safe to Haerlem. In this way the besieged were fre- 
quently supplied ; nor could the Spaniards for some time procure a naval 
force sufficient to prevent it. At last the count de Bossut, assisted by the 
people of Amsterdam, collected a great number of armed vessels, with 
which he made his appearance on the lake And thus the scene was almost 
entirely changed, and the operations of the siege converted, for several 

. weeks, into the various rencounters which passed between the fleets ; 
while the one party laboured to introduce supplies into the city, and the 
other was continually on the watch to intercept them. At first the actions 
were slight and unimportant, but at length the number of ships on both sides 
being greatly augmented, they came to a general engagement ; in which, 
after much bloodshed victory declared ai^inst the protestants. In this ac- 
tion the count de Bossut acquired great honour, and reduced the enemy's 
fleet to so low a pitch, that henceforth they could not venture with safety to 
come within his reach. He soon after made himself master of a fort in the 
mouth of the Sparen, and having stationed a part of the fleet there, he ren- 
dered all access to the town by water utterly impracticable. 
TheTigoor During these transactions on the lake, the townsmen aod 

•nd inttemcu- garrisou exerted the same activity and vigour as before. They 
S^. -gave the besiegers no respite, hot harrassed them continually, 

by sallying out in strong bodies, sometimes in one quarter, and 
sometimes in another. In one of the sallies, they drove the German forces 
from their entrenchments, slew upwards of eight hundred of them, set on 
fire their tents and baggage, and carrying off a great number of cannon and 

~ military ensigns, returned to the town in triumph n*. 

But Toledo was soon afterwards in a condition to prevent these eruptions, 
from which the besieged derived so much glory. The reinforcement which 
his father bad been preparing, at length arrived ; and his trenches were 
thereby secured against any attack that could be made upon them» either 
from within, or from without. 

m Thaairas, torn. iii. p, 21S. 
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The besieged began to suffer greatly from a scarcity of pro- ^^^^ 
visions. There was no expedient for relief, however despe- Their dutreM. 
rate, which they did not employ. They attempted frequently 
in the night, to force the enemy's lines, and to open a passage for the 
convoys, which, agreeably to concert, the prince of Orange sent forward, 
to be ready to enter the town, in case the garrison could dislodge the 
besiegers from their entrenchments. But they found the enemy every 
where prepared to receive them, and were repulsed in all their attempts. 
They had then recourse to another no less desperate expedient. They 
broke- down the dyke of the Sparen, and laid all the ground between the 
lake and the city under water. The Spaniards b«*ing obliged, in conse- 
quence of this device, to quit the part of their entrenchments to which 
the water reached, some flat- bottomed boats passed into the town, with 
gun-powder and provisions. But the relief which the besieged received 
in this way was inconsiderable. Bossut being absolute master of the lake, 
the passage by which the HoUanders had entered was soon blocked up, 
and all access to the town rendered as difficult as ever. 

The people of Haerlem had now no prospect of deliverance, 
but from a body of troops which the prince of Orange had bJ""drf *^' 
for some months been employed in assembling, with a view to ^^ ^^^ * 
attempt the raising of the siege. He had solicited aid from the queen of 
England, and from the French and German protestants. But the former 
was averse at this time to declaring herself openly against Philip ; and 
both the latter were too much occupied at home, to have either leisure or 
power to afford their brethren in Holland any effectual assistance, in the 
mean time, the famine in Haerlem had risen to the most dreadful height. 
Every species of ordinary food was already consumed ; and the people 
subsisted on the roots of the coarsest herbs, and on the flesh of horses, 
dogs, and other animals, against which men commonly entertain the most 
irreconcilable aversion. William having got information of the extremity 
to which they were reduced, resolved to make an effort in their behalf; 
with the forces which he bad already collected. They consisted partly of 
French, German, and English protestants, but chiefly of raw troops, which 
had been levied hastily for the present purpose in the neighbouring cities ; 
amounting to four thotisand foot, and six hundred horse. He intended to 
have conducted this little Army himself, but was prevailed on by the States 
to ^ve the command of it to the count of Battenbui^. Notice was con- 
veyed to the besieged, of the time when this armament would approach 
Haerlem, by letters tied to pigeons, which had been brought from Haerlem 
to Ley den, in order to be employed as messengers to the besieged, in case 
all other communication between the cities shouldf|>e obstructied ». • 

Battenburg set out from Ley den with his troorus, several field-pieces, 
and a large convoy of provisions, in the beginning of July. His instructions 
were^ to direct his attack against the quarters of the Germans stationed 
towards the plain of Haerlem. The besieg^ed, it was expected, would 
sally out upon them at the same tineie, and while tney were thus distracted 
by one enemy before, and another behind them, it was hoped that the 
convoy of provisions Would find an opportunity of entering the town. But 
Toledo having received intelligence of their design^, drew up a part of his 
forces within their entrenchments, to repress the sally intended by the 
besieged, and led out the rest to meet count Battenburg. His troops being 
greatly superior to the enemy both in discipline and number, broke their 
ranks, and threw them into confusion at the first onset. The general, and 

n Tbuanui, lib. Iv. e. t. 
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im. ^P^^^^^ ^^ ^^ thonsaod meo, w^re killed ; and almost the whole 

convoy of provisions fell into the hands of the victors. 
Tbe bencfed '^^'^ disaster entirely broke the spirits of the besieged, and 
dflfertocapitii- made it necessary for them to propose a surrender mthont 

^ delay. They accordingly sent a deputation to Toledo, with 

an offer to deliver np the town, on condition that the inhabitants shoald not 
be pillaged, and that the garrison should be allowed to march oat 
jruumer. of it, with the honours of war. Toledo refused to listen to 
these, or any other conditions ; and informed them that they must 
leave it to him to determine, what treatment both the garrison and citizens 
should receive. 

The besieged were too weU acquainted with his implacable 
Theirnio> spirit, not to shrink at the thoughts of exposing tiiemselves to his 

'^ mercy. They had not forgotten the dismal catastrophe of Naer- 
den. They considered this answer as a declaration, that he had devoted 
them to destruction. The people ran in crowds from every quarter of -the 
city, to the places of public resort, in order to learn the particulars of 
that fatal answer which the deputies had brought. The wemen« the aged, 
and all the more unwarlike part of the inhabitants, were overwhelmed with 
terror. As if their houses had been already in flames, or as if they had 
beheld the bloody sword of the Spaniard waving round them, there was 
nothing to be seen or heard, but tears, and shrieks, and groans. Their 
despair was soon afterwards converted into a degree of madness, by a 
resolution formed by the governor and garrison, to leave all such as wete 
unable to bear arms behind them, and to force their way, sword in hand, 
through the enemy's lines. To prevent them from executing their pur- 
pose, the women hastened tumultuously Qnany of them with their children 
m their arms) to the gate where the garrison had appointed to rendezvous 
before their departure. It was a scene truly piteous and miserable ; the 
women either rolling in the dust, or clinging round the necks and knees of 
their husbands, fathers, sons, or brothers ; dissolved in tears, and imploring 
that they might be carried along with them, and suffered either to escape 
or perish together. The men were melted at the sight of so much anguish 
in persons so near and dear to them, and yielded at last to their entreaties. 
It was then agreed, that One half of all the military in the town should 
march in the front, the other half in the rear, and the women, children, and 
others unable to bear arms, in the middle between ^em. Drawn up in 
this form, they resolved to attempt a passage with their swords through the 
enemy's entrenchments. They knew it to be impossible but that moqt of 
them must perish. *^ But if we open our gates to the Spaniards," said 
JRiperda, ** must we not., likewise perish ? And if we must die, (though 
still it is possible we maj^ escape,) is it not better to die %bting bravely in 
the field ; we who hav<$ exerted ourselves so strenuously in defence of 
our religion and liberty ; than, after being stript of our arms, and bound 
like criminals, to receive an ignominious death upon a scaffold, or in a 
dungeon, from the hands of an ungenerous and unrelenting enemy ?'* 

They were irpon the point of putting their design in execu- 
mwfftwSni. ^^°' when intelligence of it was carried to Toledo. He con- 
bieterma. siderod, that if they were not diverted from it, he should, in 
consequence of his victoiy, instead of a great and important 
city, acquire possession only of a desolated ruin. He reflected too on the 
danger to which his troops might be exposed, from the fury of so many 
brave men animated by despair and vengeance ; and therefore, without 
delay, he sent a trumpet to the besieged, to give them hopes of favour and 
forgiveness. There was a violent stru^le in their minds for some time 
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between their feara» and the hopes with which he thus inspired them. 
But from their knowledge of his character, their distrust and <iiffidence 
prevailed ; and they refused to hearken to his proposal, till he engaged, 
that, on condition of their paying two hundred thousand livres, the army 
should be restrained from plundering the inhabitant;s, and that all of them, 
except tifty-seven, whom he named, should receive a full pardon of their 
offences. 

This exception of so great a number of citizens, who were the most 
considerable persons in the town, and had distinguished themselves by their 
bravery in its defence, would have prevented the accommodation from 
taking place, had not the German part of the garrisop urged in the most 
determined manner, that the conditions offered should be accepted. The 
Walloons, on the other hand, and the Dutch, were extremely reluctant and 
averse ; because, as they were more obnoxious than the Germans; they 
believed that no mercy would be shewn them. The garrison being thus 
divided in their sentiments, and many of them having,, with a view to make 
their escape, secretly withdrawn from their stations on the walls, the in- 
habitants began to dread that the Spaniards, observing them grown more 
remiss than formerly, might take the town by storm ; and 
therefore, without further delay, they sent a deputation of Theaneiidar. 
their number, to make the surrender on the terms proposed. 

A re^ment of Spaniards was immediately sent to take possession 
of the place. All persons, whether inhabitants or foreign soldiers, Juiyis. 
w^re ordered to lay down their arms. The citizens were com- 
manded to retire into certain churches, and the garrison to certain mo- 
nasteries, where guards were placed over them^ to prevent their escape. 
On the same day, Toledo entered the town with the Spanish troops. la 
order to induce the foreign soldiers, of whom the garrison chiefly consist* 
ed, to concur with the inhabitants in the surrender, Toledo had given them 
particular assurances of safety. And although they were strictly guarded, 
and not suffered to depart, yet bread had been distributed to them as well 
as to the citizens ; and no violence was offered them till the third day, 
when the duke of* Alva,, who had recovered from his illness, came to 
Haerlem, op pretence of visiting the fortifications, but in reality to in- 
struct his son with regard to his treatment of the prisoners. 

It was then, but too late, that this brave, though now de- 
fenceless garrison, repented of having so tamely delivered up 
their arms ; and saw the folly of trusting in the mercy of an 
ungenerous enemy, whose revenge and hatred were implaca- 
ble. A massacre, which had been concerted in the interview between the 
father and son, was begun, by putting to death three hundred Walloons. 
At the same time, the brave Kiperda and other persons of note were be- 
headed. But the slaughter stopt dot here. Several hundreds of French, 
Scotch, ^nd English soldiers, besides a considerable number of the citizens 
who had been seized in attempting to make their escape, were likewise 
butchered ; and when the executioners were tired with slaughtering, they 
tied the unhappy victims two by two, and plunged them into the river. 
Even the sick and wounded were carried out into the court-yard of the 
hospital, where they lay, and put to the sword. 

Historians differ as to the number of those who were involved in this 
dismal catastrophe ; and it is remarkable that some of the Spanish writers 
make it greater thap the Dutch. By the lowest account, nine hundred 
brave men were executed like the vilest malefactors, who, trusting to 
Toledo's promise, had given up their arms^ and thrown themselves upon 
his mercyt 
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It would shock the reader's humanity to offer any exciise 
conil^iMHset for sQch inhumao cruelty ; yet it must not be denied that Aha 
deiCT^?"*" bad ample matter of chagrin, when he considered how much 
Httftom. the length of the siege, and the obstinate valour of the be- 

sieged, had cost him. By the inclemency of the season, by 
the scarcity of provisions, and by the sword of the enemy, he had lost 
four thousand five hundred men ; besides a great number whom their 
diseases or wounds rendered unfit for service. Nor was the diminution of 
his forces the only loss which he sustained from this siege. It was attend- 
ed with an expence by which his treasury was exhausted. It sunk consi- 
derably the repatation of his arms, and inspired the insurgents with hopes, 
that an enemy, who had found it so difficult to conquer, might themselves 
be overcome. It afforded leisure to the other revolted cities to settle their 
affairs, and furnished them with the happiest opportunity of carrying on 
their conquests in Zealand, where the city of Middleburg still remained in 
the hands of the Spaniards o. 

Of the several inconveniences which the duke of Alra suf- 

s^**^ttJf* fered from the length of the siege, the draining of his treasuiy 

puui troopt. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ j^^^^ considerable ; as it occasioned his fiilKng 

behind in the payment of his troops, and rendered abortive all the suc- 
ceeding operations of the campaign. He intended that they should have 
gone from Haerlem into North Holland, to secure the town of Alcmaer. 
But when orders were given for their march, they cefused to obey. They 
had been greatly exasperated by the conditions granted to the people- w 
Haerlem, because they were thereby disappointed in their hopes of plun- 
der ; and they resolved to make Toledo feel their resentment, by insistti^ 
on the immediate payment of their arrears. He represented to them the 
prejudice which the King's interest would suffer from their remaining 
inactive at the present crisis. But the more they perceived their impor- 
tance, the higher was the gratification of their resentment. Without 
regard either to Toledo's remonstrances, or to the terms on which Haerlem 
had been surrendered, they fixed their quarters in that city ; laid the citi- 
zens, already exhausted by their sufferings, under contribution, and exer- 
cised over them the same tyrannical oppression as if they had taken the 
town by storm ; thus demonstrating to the inhabitants of the other cities, 
the absurdity of submitting to the Spatiiards, whatever conditions might be 
offered ; since, even when their commanders were willing to observe these 
conditions, they were violated by the soldiers, whose rapacity the general 
was unable to restrain. 

This incident affected the duke of Alva with the most sensible concern. 
He was aware of the pernicious effects that must arise from it. He had 
ever valued himself, and not without reason, on the exact discipline which 
he had hitherto maintained. Inchned, but at the same time afraid, to 
employ rigour and severity, lest still more pernicious consecfuences should 
follow, he resolved to make trial of persuasion ; and with this view he em- 
ployed the intercession of the marquis of Vitelli, who was the most belov- 
ed as well as the most respected of all his officers. Vitelli exerted hii 
utmost art and influence ; and at last, with infinite difficulty, he persuaded 
the mutineers to accept a part of their arrears, and to submit to the au- 
thority of their commanders p. 

Much time having been employed in this negociation, the 
season was far advanced before the army could be led to Alcmaer. 



The nege of 
Alemaer. 



o Bentivoglk), p. 117. Meteren, p. 110. Meursu Auriaeai, lib. viii. 
p BentivogliOy p. 131. 
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Tfcb place (if tbej had attacked it sooner) must u&aroidably have ^^^ 
iaJleo into their hands. It had been the last o(^ all the cities in North 
Holland in shaking off its allegiance to Philip. The catholic inhahitants 
were numerous, and had been able to keep possession of one of the prin- 
cipal gates of the town. They had earnestly solicited Toledo to hasten to 
(heir assistance. But the mutiny of his troops having prevented him from 
complying with their request till it was too late, the prince of Orange had 
improved the leisure which this incident afforded bim ; and having sent 
forces to the assistance of the protestant ifihahitants, he had wrested the 
gate out of the hands of the catholics, furnished the protestants with arms» 
and procured for them, from the neighbouring cities, supplies of provisions 
and military stores. 

Toledo was aware of the disadvantages which must attend his entering 
on the siege of a place, situated like Alcmacr, in a marshy soil, so late in 
the year. But he hoped that, with so great an army as he now possess- 
ed ti, he would be able to reduce it before the raiuy season should begin ; 
and he knew that the reduction pf Alcmaer would greatly facilitate his 
conquest of the other towns in the province He led Haerlem, therefore, 
as so<>Q as Vitelli had quelled the . mutiny of the troops, and marched di- 
rectly towards Alcmaer'. 

Having planted a battery on each side of the town, he began a brisk 
cannonading, and in a few days made such considerable breaches ^ that he 
doubted not of being able to carry the town by storm. In order to divide 
the^ garrison, he resolved to make an assault on both sides at 
once. The inhabitants perceived his design, and prepared for S^fiJ^p^ 
their defence. The Spaniards having passed the ditch, by ed. 
means of two portable bridges, advanced to the attack with 
loud shouts, and full of confidence that there was no force in the place 
sufficient to oppose them. But th^y soon found that courage, when ground- % 
ed on despair, can is some cases supply the want both of discipline and 
numbers. The garrison, seconded by the townsmen, made so intrepid a 
resistance, as filled the Spaniar<^s with astonishment. They renewed the _ 
attack several times ; but were at last obliged to retire with the loss of six 
hundred killed, and three hundred woundf^ Toledo could not, either by 
promises or threats, persuade them to return to the assault. Soon after- 
wards the rains began to fall, and the Spaniards suffered greatly from the 
humidity of the air and soil. The duke of Alva too had received intelli- 
gence, that the Hollanders had formed the design of opening their sluices, 
in order to lay the country round Alcmaer under water. To save his army, 
therefore, from destruction, he sent orders to his son to raise the 
siege ; which Frederic did accordingly on the eleventh of Octo- 25ri."**^ 
ber. He then marched to the southern parts of the province, and 
put bis troops, greatly fatigued and exl^austed, into winter-quarters*. 

Alva was not more fortunate at this time by sea, than he had 
been by land at Alcmaer. In revenge fw the assistance which JSlSSw!!*' 
the people of Amsterdam had lent the Spaniards in the siege of 
Haerlem, the inhabitants of £nchuyseB, Horn, and other protestant cities, 
ha^i fitted out against them a numerous fleet, which they stationed in the 
mouth of the river Ye. With this fleet they took or destroyed every 
vessel that attempted to pass from Aoasterdam into the Zwider sea, and thus 
put an entire stop to the trade of that commercial city. To remedy this 
evil, which must soon have proved fatal to a people who subsisted wholly 

^ It amounted to sixteen thougand men. 

' It ties at the distenefe of only one dajT** journey from Haetiein* 

(Meters, p. 123. Thoanoa^ lib. Iv. aeet 8. 
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by trade* the dake of Alra had come himaelf to Amsterdam, where 
^'^' he had equipped with the utmost eipeditioo a fleet, consiating of 
twelve ehips of war, of a much larger size than usual, of which he gave 
the command to the count de Bossut. This fleet was much inferior ia 
number to that of the enemy ; but this disadvantage, Alva hoped, would be 
compensated by the number of soldiers on board, added to the superior 
size of the ships, and the skill and bravery of the commander. 

As soon as Bossut approached the mouth of the river, the 
TheptMMi* Hollanders left their station, and retired towards Horn and £n- 
£|^J^*^ chuysen. Here they received a considerable reinforcement^ 
and soon afterwards returned, under the commaqd of Theodore 
Sonoy, to watch an opportunity io encounter the enemy on advanta^ous 
terms. The two fleets for some time lay in sight of each other, and fre- 
quent skirmishes passed between them. Bossut hesitated long, whether 
he should venture to engage with a force so much superior ; and for this 
reason he kept his fleet in the open sea, and in the deepest water, where 
he could avail himself of the size of his ships. But the people of Amster- 
dam, impatient under the interruption of their trade, having transmitted a 
false representation to the duke of Alva of the strength of the Dutch 
fleet, persuaded him to send positive orders for a general engagement 
Bossut, though extremely diffident of success, immediately steered towards 
the enemy, who lay in shallow water,, prepared for his attack. The com- 
bat was begun with great spirit and intrepidity, but victory soon appeared 
on the side of the Hollanders, who having a much greater number of ships 
than the enemy, attacked them on every side ; and being much nimbler 
in all their motions, did them a great deal of mischief, while their own loss 
was inconsiderable. Of Bossut's fleet, one ship» with all the crew, was 
sunk ; Uiree were stranded, and afterwards taken by the Hollanders i and 
all the rest, except the admiral's galley, saved themselves by fii^hL Of 
tiiis vessel, the cotemporary historians speak in the strongest terms i and 
represent her as one of the largest, and the best equipped, that bad been 
ever seen. She was surrounded by a number of the enemy^s smaUer ves- 
sels, which battered her furiously on every side, and at length drove her 
upon a bank. Bossut, still unwilling to sofier her to fall into their hai^ds, 
pontinded to make the most obstinate resistance., till, of three hundred sol- 
diers on board, two hundred and twenty were killed, and all the rest wound- 
ed but fifteen. In this situation, one of the Spaniards, who remembered 
the scenes of treachery and bloodshed in which he had been concerned in 
Naerden and Haerlem, advised the admiral to receive the enemy into the 
ship, and then to blow her in the air. But Bossut, conscious of having 

done every thing that either his doty or his honour could require, 
BoMntu refused to listen to so desperate a proposal, and chose rather to con- 
!J^.^ fide in an offer which was made him by the Hollanders,, that if he 

would surrender without any farther resistance, they would spare 
the lives of all that were on board. On this condition the ship was accord- 
ioglj given up ; and Bossut, with such of the crew and soldiers las survived, 
was conducted to prison in the town of Horn t* 

Sonoy sent immediate notice of this victory to the States of Holland \ 
who being sensible how much their safety depended on maintaining their 
superiority at sea, had been extremely anxious with regard to the issue of 
the contest ; and they now appointed a solemn thanksgiving to be observed 
in all the churches of the province. 

• Thn engagement bited for twenty-eight hours. 
..J J^ •dmiral'i thip ealled the IiM|iiiiitiQn, evried dnlv two and thirty nuis.— Thwuutik 
h\ It. lett viL. Me^ecen, p. l£2f. B»tiYogUo» p. 133. 
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Th^ir jo^ on this occasion was not a little increased by the ac- im. 
qtiisitioD of San Gertnidenberg, which gave them the command SJ^SfSlii 
6f the Maese, and a free entrance into the province of Brabant, grtnidw. 
It was taken by a detachment of their troops, under the command 
of the Sieur de Payette, a French protestant, who entered it in the night 
by scahtde, and put the garrison, consisting of a cohort of Walloons under a 
Spanish governor, to the sword. 

This loss was in some measure compensated to the duke of 
Alva, by an advantage which a detachment of his army gained 2oJff^n^ 
over the Sieur de St. Ald'egonde, who had marched with a body prisoner, 
of troops to check the excursions of the Spaniards in the south- 
ern parts of Holland. St. Aldegonde^s forces were cut to pieces or dis- 
persed, and he himself was tlE^ken prisoner. Alva would not have spared 
the life of a man, who, by his activity in rousing the spirit of liberty among 
his countrymen, had rendered himself so exceedingly obnoxious, had h^ 
not been restrained by his regard for the preservation of the count Ae Bos- 
sot ; upon whom the prince of Orange had declared he would retaliate, 
jEbr whatever severity should be used against St. Aldegonde °. 

Alva intended to have begun the next campaign with the siege 
ef Leyden ; and wkh this vief^ he seized upon a number of sta- ^ieNlSS 
tions m the neighbourhood of tHat city. But this' siege, no less innds. 
memorable than that of Haerlem, was reserved for his success- 
or. Alva had, as mentioned above, applied to Philip for liberty to leave the 
Low Countries, on account of the bad state of his health, occasioned by 
the moisture of the climate, and the fatigues which he had undergone. 
This was believed by many to be only a pretence ; while his request pro- 
ceeded in reality from apprehensions that the king had listened to the re- 
}>resentatiotts of his enemies, and would soon confer his office upon another. 
There is very little reason, however, to suppose that Philip was in the small- 
est degree dissatisfied with his conduct, since he appears, in all his tyranny 
and violence, to have acted with strict conformity to his instructions. But 
Philip having at last become diffident of the success of those cruel mea- 
sures which he had hitherto prescribed,^ had reisolved, not from choice, 
but from necessity, to make trial of somcf more gentle expedients. He 
knew how unfit the duke of Alva was to he employed in the execution of 
this new plan of government ; and he believed that no concessions would 
prove acceptable to the revolted provinces, that could be made by one who 
had rendered himself so much the object of their abhorrence He had 
therefore readily consented that Alva should retire, and had, more than a 
year before the present period, appointed the duke de Medina Cdeli, govern- 
or of the Netherlands, in his room. This nobleman having found upon 
bis arrival, that the provinces were in a very dilBferent state from what he 
had expected, and that the charge which he had undertaken would proba- 
bly be attended with much greater difficulty than glory, declined entering 
upon it, and afterwards obtained leave from Philip to return to Spain. He 
remained, however, in the Low Countries, till towards the end of the pre- 
sent year, when the neW governor, Don Lewis de Zuoiga, and Requesens, 
arrived. And soon afterwards the duke of Alva, who had come to 
Brussels to receive Kequesens, having resigned the regency into ZJjJJSr. 
his hands, set out with his son, by the way of Germany and Italy, 
forSp^in. 

On this occasion men were afiected variously. Cven all the protestants 
did not entertain the same sentiments with regard to the effects which the 

, V Mesmli Albanvs, p. STO. Meteren, p. J 25. 
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^^ duke's departure was likely to produce. While some rejoiced at it 
from the dread which they eotertaioed of bis ahiiities ; others con- 
sidered, that for several months past bis good fortune had forsaken him ; 
and they beUeved that the abhorrence which his t^ranoy had excited to- 
wards his person and goirernment, would, by proving a powerful bond of 
union among his enemies, effectually prevent them from listening to any 
insidious terms of accommodation which the Spaniards might propose. 

He was regarded both by the catholics and protectants, as the chief 
]S^^* source of all the calamities in which the Netherlands had been in- 
volved. He had received bis government from the duicbess of Par- 
ma, in a state of perfect tranquillity. By his tyranny, he had thrown it into 
the most terrible combustion, and kindled the flames of a destructive war 
which he was conscious of being unable to extinguish, and had therefore 
applied for liberty to retire. He is said to have boasted to count Koning- 
stein ▼, at whose house he lodged in his way to Italy, that, durinjg his go- 
vernment of five years and a half, upwards of eighteen thousand heretics 
bad suffered by the hand of the public executioner ; besides a much greater 
number whom he bad pot to th^ sword, in the towns which he took, and in 
the field of battle. 

The situation of the Low Countries during Alva's administra- 

meotT*^ tion, was truly deplorable. Hii oppression was not confined to 
the protestants ; but great numbers too of the catholics were put 
to death, and their effects forfeited, on the pretence of their having given 
entertainment to heretics, or of having held a correspondence with them in 
their exile. Wives were punished with the utmost 'severity for affording 
shelter to their husbands whom the council of tumults had condeomed ; 
children for performing the like kind offices to their parents ; and in Utrecht, 
a father was executed for allowing his son, who had returned fron) banish* 
ment, to lodge under his roof for one night. By forcing so many thousands 
of the most industrious inhabitants to leave the country, and by neglecting 
to provide a naval force to oppose the exiles atsea, commerce wa$ almost 
entirely ruined ; notwithstanding which, he imposed upon the people more 
oppressive taxes than they could have borne if they b^d been in the most 
flourishing condition. In levying his taxes, the utmost rigour was employed* 
The people were often wantonly provoked, and tumults. purposely excited, 
frdm which occasion was taken to punish them with confiscation of their 
goods, and sometimes both with death and confiscation. From the confisca- 
tioos and taxes large sums were raised ; yet, by maintaining so numeroqs an 
army, and by building citadels to keep the principal towns in awe, as he re- 
ceived little assistance from the king, who was engaged in other expensive 
enterprises, he fell behind in the payment of his troops ; and in order to 
keep them in good humour, he permitted them to live at free quarters upon 
the inhabitants, against whpm they exercised, />n many occasions, the most 
crujel and oppressive rapacity. 

T Uncle to the prince of Orange. 
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Philip couW notliare made choice of a more proper succes- ^isn, 
or to the duke of Alva than Requesens^ who had acquired some SjSSSwf 
military fame in the battle of Lepanto, and had distinguished him- 
self in the government of Milan, hy his prudence and moderation ; qualities 
from which Philip now hoped for greater success in quelling the rehellious 
spirit of his subjects in the Netherlands, than had attended the violent ad- 
ministration of the duke of Alva. 

To shew as early as possible, that a change of measures had 
been adopted by the court of Spain, Requesens began his govern- HeVprtie^ 
ment with demolishing Alva's statue above mentioned, and with JlSJ^fj** 
repressing the insolence of certain garrisons, at whose enormities licKeor 
his predecessor had connived •. He then applied with great in- JS^?*" 
dustry to make the necessary preparations for the relief of Mid- 
dleburg ; which, having been closely besieged by the Zealanders for more 
than a year and a half, was now reduced to the last extremity. Several vi- 
gorous atteinpts had been made, during the duke of Alva's administration, 
to raise the sie^e ; but through the superiority of the Dutch fleet, they 
had proved abortive ; and Mondragon the governor had given notice, that 
if he was not relieved in a few days, he would find it necessary to surrender. 

Requesens knew that nothing but the most pressing necessity would have 
drawn this declaration from an officer of so great spirit and fortitude as Mod- 
dragon. And he was sensible, that, upon tne preservation of Middlebui^ 
depended that of all the other towns in Zealand which retained their alle- 
giance. He therefore postponed every other object of his attention ; and 
having gone to Antwerp, he equipped there, and at Bei^en-op-zoom, with 
the utinost expedition, a fleet consisting of more than thirty ships, besiden 
transports, with provisions and military stores ^ 

* StnuSa, ab init. anno one thoasand five hundred and KTentj-ftnr. 
•* Meteren, p. ISI. 
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This 6eet he divided into two Mtaadrons, one of which, coraiium#> 
''^^ ed by the vice-admiral, the Sieur de Glimefi aod Jaho Romero, he 
ordered to sail from Bemn, down the Easter ScheM ; and the other 
under Sanoio d'A^ila, to mil down the Hondt or Wester Schcld, from Ant- 
werp. By this measore he intended to distract the-enemy's attention, and 
to oblige them to divide their forces ; and he hoped that at least one c^the 
two squadrons might effectuate its entrance into the canal of Af iddlebui^. 

But the prince of Orange, whose adherei^tB were numerous in every 
corner of the maritime provinces, had received early information of the 
governor's design, and had likewise got intelligence of his plan of opera* 
tions. Having passed over from Holland to the isle of Walcheren, aod 
taken up his residence in Flushing in ofder to assist the Zealanders with 
Ihs couoseU William stationed a part of his fieet on the south coast of the 
island, to lie in waitrfor d'Avila ; and sent all the rest, strongly manned, 
and well equipped for fighting, up the Easter Scheld, with orders, as soon 
as possible to attack the fleet under the command of de Glimes and Romero. 
This fleet, with the greatest part of the transports, had already 
^S^ *®^ *^*' ^^^^ Bergen ; and Requesens, extremely anxioua for it9 
fate, had accompanied it as far as Sacherlo. There it cast anchor, 
aod was waiting for the rising tide, when the Zealanders, commanded by 
Boisdt admiral of Holland, arriTed in sight. De Olimes soOn perceived 
the superiority of Boisot's fleet, both in the nze and number of the ships, 
and was of opinion that he ought not to proceed in the intended enterpinse ; 
hut he was over-ruled by. Romero, Who, prompted by his innate courage, 
and by that contempt, which, like the rest of his country irien, he enter- 
tained for the Dutch insurgents, insisted tteit they should try the fortune- 
of a battle. They accordingly weighed anchor, and advanced to the 
enemy. In the beginning of the engagement, De Glimes's own ship ran 
foul of a sand-bank, from which she could not be disengaged. The Zea- 
landers perceiving her distress, attacked her on every side, and at length 
set her on fire. Romero hastened to her assistance ; but all his attemptir 
to extinguish the flames proved inefiectual. In a few minutes she sunk ; 
after having communicated the flames to Romero's ship, that had come to 
her relief. Romero was obliged to jump overboard, and save his life by 
(dimming «• The Zealanders had the same fortunate success against all 
the other ships of the enemy ; -they sutok some, burnt others, and took the 
rest. Besides De Glimes, and several other officers, near a thousand 
Walloons and Spaniards perished. The victory was decisive. Aod Re- 
quesens had the mortification, from the dyke of Sacherlo, to be an eye* 
witness of this disaster, which was great in itself; but was rendered stiil 
greater, and more afflicting to him, by the fatal consequences with which. h^' 
foresaw it must be attended. 

D'Avila in the mean time, with the squadron under his command, had 
sailed from Antwerp, and advanced as &r as Flushing. Had he proceeded 
in his voyage without delay, he must have reached Middleborg, in spite of 
the Dutch fleet wich had been stationed to oppose him ; fot it is not probe*- 
ble that he would have met with great resistance from that fleet, as the 
flower of all the forces belonging to it had been sent with Boisot. The 
prince of Orange^ who knew tms, was eitremely apprehensive of the 
issue, and anxiously longed for Boisot's return i but he was soon delivered 
from bis anxiety, by obierving from a promontory near Flushing, that, in- 
stead of hastening forward, d'Avila had cast anchor, and seemed resolved 
to wait for the arrival of De Glimes and Romero, In a few hours d'Avtht 

e Mconii AarltBiii^ p. ifi^; 
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recdred intelligetiGe of their defeat ; after which, deapairiQg of ^^ 
being able to retieve the besieged, he immediately set aail for Ant- 
werp. He was pursaed by the enemy ; but having betaken hioiBelf to 
fiiglit in time, he arrived with very little loss at his destined port. 

The prince of Orange conveyed intelligence to Mondragon of The *ana» 
what had passed, by a Spanish officer whom he had taken prison- dt^wf.^^ 
er, and at the same time threatened,. that if he did not surrender 
the town in a few days, the garrison should be put to the sword without 
mercy. Great numbers of the besieged had already died of hunger, or of 
the unwholesome food to . which they had been obliged to have recourse* 
iProvisions of almost every kind, not excepting the fle#h of dogs and hor- 
ses, were consumed ; nor had they any other food, but bread made of flas 
seed ; and even this was nearly exhausted. Mondragon perceiving tbat the 
destruction of the garrison, as^ well as of the inhabitants, must be the cer- 
tain consequence of his refusing to capitulate* consented to give up both 
the city of Middl^urg and Armoyden, on condition that the garrisons 
should be allowed to depart with their arms and baggage, and that the ec- 
clesiastics, and all such of the catholic inhabitant8| as inclined to withdraw, 
should have liberty to dispose of their effects, and be transported to the 
Continent. William highly respected Mondragon on account of his gallant 
conduct during the siege, and agreed to these conditions ; but required that 
he should pledge his honour tliAt he would procure the release of St. Aide- 
g^nde, and two or three more of the protestant leaders, or return into cap- 
tivity. In the sequel, Mondragon shewed himself worthy of the confidence 
which was reposed in him. By his intercession with Reqnesens, St. Aide- 
gonde and the other prisoners were set at liberty d« 

Notwithstanding this signal triumph gained over Requesens in 



his first enterprise, the prince of Orange was not without appro- lioiuor tM 
hensions, that the difference between his character and that of SniS^ 
his predecessor, added to the difference of measures which he 
seemed determined to pursue, .might produce some alteration in the senti«* 
meots of the people. The high military talents, the vigour and activity of 
Alva, had been objects of dre^ and terror. They had overawed most of 
the provinces, and rendered the efforts of others ineffectual ; but as the 
oppressive violence of that tyrant bad at first given birth to the revolt, so it 
saA contributed o^ore than any other cause to cherish and support it. Un- 
der a milder and more artful governor, William dreaded not only that the 
inhabitants of the injterior provinces would acquiesce in the established gov- 
ernment, but that even the people of Holland and Zealand would be enticed 
9gain to yield their necks to the Spanish yoke. And to prevent this, he 
employed every consideration that could work either oa their hopes or 
fears. 

The king had so far complied with their wishes* as to remove Hepntiiiw 
the duke of Alva ; but how little reason they had to flatter them- SmS giwd. 
s^ves, that any greater regard would be now paid to their rights 
than formerly, was manifest from his choice of the new governor, who had 
procured his master's &vour, by the exercise of cruelty over the Moors in 
Qramada ; and who, being a stranger and a Spaniard as well as Alva, could 
not be greatly interested in the prosperity of the provinces, nor have any 
other end in view, but to promote the tyrannical designs of the court o{ 
Spain. Requesens indeed had a more benign and placid countenance than 
Alva ; but the danger to which the provinces were exposedi was for this 
Reason the more to be dreaded by every friend of his country. Amidst the 

i M^tfTSDy p. 190< BcatlToi^o. 
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1S74 goyerifor's profestioos 6f concero for their prosperity, no mebtioo bad 
been made of freeiofi; theoi from that enonfiom load of taices Q&der 
which they groaned ; or of delivering their conscieoeeB from that reetraint 
and violence, which the Ibrmer governor had imposed upon them ; or of 
refstoring the laws which Alva bad so wantonly trampled under foot ; or in 
short, of difimisftiog diose foreign troops, from whose rapacity they had 
suffered such intolerable outrage. In order to accomplish these important 
purposes, the provinces of Holland and Zealand had taken up arms ; and 
although the fortune of the war had been various, yet in spite of the most 
vigorous efforts of the duke of Alva with a numerous army, to reduce them, 
these provinces were governed by their own inhabitants^ and enjoyed the 
free and iull possession of their religious and civil lights. The other pro* 
vinces ought now to imitate the example of their countrymen, and they 
might reasonably hope that their endeavours would be attended with suc- 
cess ; the king having appointed a governor over them, inexperienced in 
the art of war, and unacquainted with the army under his command, which 
was at present strongly infected with a spirit of sedition and discontent. It 
might perhaps appear rash and daring for the inhabitants of so narrow a 
territory as the Netherlands, to enter the lists with so potent an enemy as 
the king of Spain ; but the power of that monarch was not in reality so 
fordiidable a^ it seemed. The great extent of his dominions served rather 
to embarrass and encumber him, than to add to his strength ; and consider- 
ing the distance of his place of residence*, aud the difficulty of transporting 
troops either from Spain or Italy, there was little reason to apprehend that 
he woqld ever be able to subdue the* people of the Netherlands, if they 
acted with that unanimity and spirit which became them, in a cause, where* 
in, not only their property, and their existence as a commercial state, but 
their religion and civil liberty, were at stake. 

The last •^ ^y (bcs^ ^^^ 8U<^I^ other argument, did the prince of Orange 
tempt of animate the people to co-operate with him, in asserting their li« 
i^for berty, in opposition to the plan formed by the court of Spain to 
^****"' ^ enslave them. 

Meanwhile, his brother count Lewb, who had resided in Germany ever 
since the surrender of Mons, was employed in attempting to persuade the 
protestant princes there, to assist him in his preparations for a new invasion 
of the interior provinces ; to which, notwithstandii^ the failure of his form- 
er enterprises, Lewis was prompted, partly by his knowledge of the muti* 
nous spirit of the Spanish troops, but chiefly by the prospect of that assist- 
ance which it was now in his brother's power to afford him. It was con- 
certed between the two brothers, that as soon as count Lewis had finished 
his levies, the prince should advance with a body of troops towards^e in- 
terior provinces, either to make a diversion in his brother's favour, or to 
unite their forces. 

Lewis found it extremely difficult to procure money to defray the ex- 
pence of bis intended expedition. His brother's fortune, as well as his own, 
were almost ruined by their former military enterprises. The States of 
' Holland were involved in greater expence than they were able to support. 
They had, in conjunction with the prince of Orange, made application to 
the queen of fingland ; but this princess, being unwHIing to en^roil herself 
with Philip, had refused to assist them Lewis bad begun fats preparations, 
in hopes of receiving supplies from some German priiices, who had promis- 
ed their assistance, but who were either not inclined, or unable to fulfil their 
engagements. To save himself from the affront of abandoning an under- 
taking, in which a great number of French and German protestants had en- 
gaged at his request, he opened a negociatioo with Schomberg, ambassador 
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of Charles the Ninth of France, who at this time courted the fiiTOur ^^ 
of the protestant princes in Germany, with a view to facilitate the 
election of his brother, the dake of Anjon, to the crown of Poland. Be- 
tween Lewis and Schomberg^ who met at Francfort on the Maine, it was 
agreed, That if Charles should, in behalf of the inhabitants of the Low 
Countries, declare \var against the king of Spain, the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand should be immediately delivered into the hands of the French 
monarch ; on his engaging to maintain all their rights, and in particular, the 
free exercise of the reformed religion. But if Charles should not make 
open war, it was agreed, that count Lewis should have three hundred thou- 
sand Hvres to assist him in bis present enterprise ; that the French king 
should have the sovereignty of Holland and Zealand, and that some of the 
German princes should be surety for the performance of this condition* A 
part of the money was paid, and Lewis was thereby enabled to complete his 
levies, which amounted to between three and four thousand horse, and seven 
thousand foot «. 

He began his march, accompanied by his brother Henry, and Christo* 
pher, son of the elector Palatine, in the beginning of February ; and de^ 
spising the rigour of the season, be advanced with great rapidity towards 
the Netherlands, in hopes of finding the governor unprepared. Having 
crossed the Rhine and the Moselle, he directed his course towards Guel- 
derland, with an intention to pass the Maese at Maestricht, and to pursue his 
march through Brabant, till he should unite his forces with those which his 
brother had engaged to bring to bis assistance. 

With so great dispatch and secrecy had Lewis conducted his 
preparations, that Requesens remained ignorant of his design, till J^*/^' 
he was informed that he had begun his march. By this intelli- piexitjr. 
gence the governor was thrown into great perplexity. His troops 
had been lately so much reduced, that it was impossible for him to oppose 
both the brothers at the same time ; and he considered, that to unite his 
forces, and employ them against Lewis, would expose the maritime pro- 
vinces an easy prey to the prince of Orange. His anxiety was increased by 
the discovery of an intrigue, which had been formed by William's adherents, 
for the surprise of Antwerp. Nor was he entirely free from apprehensions 
that his troops might reAise to quit the towns in which they were stationed, 
till they should receive payment of their arrears. Having convened a coun- 
cil of his principal officers, and heard their opinions of the measures which 
they thought most proper to be pursued, he resolved to remain, together 
with the Marquis of Vitelli, in Antwerp, to watch the secret machinations 
of the prince of Orange ; and such troops as could be soonest drawn toge- 
ther, were immediately sent oif under Sancio d'Avik, to expose the pas- 
sage of count Lewis over the Maese. The rest followed soon after ; having 
been persuaded to leave their quarters, by a promise that their arrears 
should be paid, as soon as die provinces were delivered from the impending 
danger, 

Lewis in the mean time advancing towards the frontier, had arrived with- 
in a few miles of Maestricht, where he pitched his camp ; in expectation 
that his friends in the place would be able to make themselves coasters of 
one of the gates. But Reqoesens having discovered his intentiop, haddis- 
t>atched several companies of light armed troops before the main army, to 
secure the town. These troops arrived in time to prevent the friends of 
Lewis from executing their design ; and in a tew days afterwardd they 
were joined by d'Avila with the rest of the forces. 

« Thnanas, lib. It. Metereo, p» 133.— Shades died soon after, and the treaty had rfo 
wer eoiueqaeii^eBi 
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1574 Lewis was not prepared for undertaking the siege of a place so 
completely fortified as Maestricbt ; and after some trials of strength 
in two or three skirmishes with the Spaniards, he decamped, and marched 
down the filast side of the ri?er, till he came to Ruremonde ; but there too, 
as well as in Maestricht, the protestants were intimidated and overawed, 
and not a single person ventured to declare in his favour. He continued 
his march in the same direction,, resolving to hasten forward till he should 
join his brother^ who was advancing to meet him in the country which lies 
between the Maese and the Waal. 

D'Avila aimed at nothing for some time, but to prevent Lewis from trans- 
porting his army over the river, and with this view he had marched as near 
him as possible, having the river between them ; but receiving a reinforce- 
ment of two thousand veteran troops, and finding, by the information of his 
spies, ^that Lewis had laid aside his first design of crossing the Maese, and 
was on full march towards the prince of Orange, he considered that it was 
of the highest importance to prevent their junction ; and that for this pur- 
pose it was necessary to compel Lewis as soon as possible to engage. With 
this intention he proceeded with the utmost celerity down the river, and 
having crossed it by a bridge of boats at the town of Grave, he thus got 
between count Lewis and his brother's army. Lewis, anxious to prevent 
this, had avoided every unnecessary delay ; but his troops, chagrined at 
being refused admittance first into Maestricht, and afterwards into Rure- 
monde, had proceeded in their march with much less alacrity than the Spa* 
niards. He received the first intelligence of d'Avila's having crossed the 
Maese when he arrived at Mooch, a village at the distance of only one league 
from the Spanish army, and on the same side of the river. He soon per- 
ceived > the necessity to which he was reduced, either to give the enemy 
battle, or to retire. To retire, he saw, must be extremely difficult and 
dangerous, on account of the disorder and consternation which commonly 
attend a retreat ; and therefore he did not hesitate to try the fortune of a 
battle although he knew how much inferior his undisciplined forces were 
to the Spaniards, who were select veteran troops, animated by the con- 
sciousness of superior prowess, and commanded by d'Avila, a persob of 
extraordinary abilities, who, by merit alone, had raised himself from the 
station of a common soldier to the rank of general. 

To enable him to resist so formidable an enemy, Lewis resolv- 
^ttie of ed to remain in his present situation at Mooch, and to cover his in- 
' **** * fantry with a strong intrenchment. His cavalry, though reduced 
by desertion, was still superior to that of the enemy ; but from this supe* 
riority, the nature of the ground, which rises into hills at a little distance 
from the river, did not suffer him to derive any considerable advantage. 
He drew them up as well as the unequal face of the country would per- 
mit, on the right of his camp ; and upon a hill behind his main army, he 
placed a squadron of chosen troops, with which he intended either to fix 
the victory, if it should appear doubtful ; or, in case of a defeat, to opeo a 
passage tl»rough the enemy to his brother, who had now advanced as far as 
Nim^uen to meet him. He had just time to put his troops in order of 
battle, when d'A Vila arrived, haying his infantry on the right, and on the 
left his ^valry, flanked by a body of musqueteers, designed to support 
them against the superior numbers of the German cavalry. 

D'Avila began the engagement by sending three hundred men to attack 
the enemy's, lines. The troops which had been appointed to defend them, 
advanced briskly towards the Spaniards, and gave them a gallant and reso- 
lute reception ; but they were soon compelled to retire. The Spaniards 
followed, and attempted to enter the camp along with them. The action 
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there was bloody and obstiDate, and fresh soccours hastened from 
both armies to the assistance of the combatants. But the coteropo- 
rary historiaitd differ so widely from each other in their accounts of this en* 
ga^ement, that it is impossible to know the truth. Some authors affirm, 
that the Germans acquitted themselves with honour, and made a bold and 
vigorous resistance. Others say, that only the French troops in count Lew- 
is's army performed their duty« while the Germans refused to advance un- 
less their arrears were paid, and remained obstinately in their camp till the 
Spaniards broke into it, and, after making prodigious havock among them, 
put them to an ignominious flight. In the beginning of the ac 
tion» the German cavalry proved an overmatch for their antago- Lewii de- 
nists, and having fallen with great fury on that part of the enemy's Sau^ "^ 
horse that was nearest them, they drove them to a distance from 
the field of battle ; but when they were forming themselves again for a 
new attack, some fresh squadrons of the Spanish cavalry advanced, and 
threw them into disorder. The Spanish musqueteers, who had been 
placed to support the horse, were then of signal use. With their shot they 
galled the Germans in flank, and greatly augmented their confusion. Count 
Lewis and the Palatine attempted, but in vain, to rally them These 
princes did every thing to restore the battle that could have been done by 
the most expert commanders, while they endeavoured to animate their troops 
by their example, and gave conspicuous proofs of the most heroic valour. 
Their efforts might have been crowned with success, if a body of Spanish 
lances had not arrived when the German reiters had began to give way. 
The reiters were overpowered ; above five hundred of them were killed, 
and of the infantry between three and four thousand The victory was 
decisive, and the value of it to the conquerors was greatly enhanced by the 
deaths of count Lewis, his brother Henry, and the Palatine ; all of whom 
the cotemporary historians describe as having exerted the highest degree 
of vigour and intrepidity, although none of these writers were able to pro- 
cure information of the manner in which they fell. Their death was mat*, 
ter of great lamentation to the protestant confederates, and especially the 
death of Lewis, who had made so many great exertions in their behalf 

As soon as the prince of Orange received the melancholy news 
of this disaster, he began to return towards Holland, being con- JJ^s"^^*^, 
vinced that now, when he was deprived of his brother's aid, it trwps. 
would be in vain for him to attempt to keep the field s. 

William expected that they would have immediately followed him, in 
order to improve their victory, whilst the terror which it inspired was re- 
cent ; and they would probably have done so, had not the Spanish troops 
sullied the glory which they had acquired, by rebelling against their officers 
on the next day afler the battle. D'Avila could not instantly fulfil his en- 
gagement to pay their arrears. Almost three years pay was due to theor; 
Even before the present expedition, their patience had been worn out, 
and it appears to have been the hopes of plunder, or the dread of conse- 
quences fatal to themselves, that induced them to march agaiast the Germans, 
more than their confidence in the promise which d'Avila had made them. 
Being now freed from their apprehensions of personal danger, and disap- 
pointed in their expectations of being enriched by the spoils of the enemy, 
who were~ still poorer than themselves, they demanded from their general 
the immediate performance of his promise ; and when they only received 
new assurances of the same kind as those with which they had been amus- 
ed before, they threatened to take vengeance on him for his falsehood and 

t BentivogUo, p. U3. Thoanas, lib. Ur. sect. xv. Van MetcrcD, p. 13«. 
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J deceit He and the other officers endeavoored to appease then, but 
"^ in rain. In order to avoid their furj, he was obliged to make bis 
escape secretly from the camp ; and immediately after bis departure, they 
* ran to arms, expelled their officers, and having from among themselves 
elected other officers and a commander in chie^ they quickly left Mooch, 
and directed their march to Antwerp, with an intention to live at free quar- 
ters upon the inhabitants of that wealthy city, tiU they should extort pay* 
ment of their arrears. 

Requesens having received intelligence of their design,«bad 
They tt ke remained at Antwerp ; and, if he bad complied with the coun- 
StwSr?^ sel of Cbampigny, governor of the town, and taken precautions 
for securing a part of the fortifications which was unfinished, he 
might have frustrated their attempt ; but being extremely diffident of the 
Spanish part of the garrison, which had the same ground of discontent 
with the mutineers, and flattering himself with the hopes of being able to 
appease them, he 8u£fered them to enter the city without resistance, to the 
number of three thousand men. They bad no sooner entered, than they 
formed themselves in order of battle. The citizens were overwhelmed 
with terror, and many of them fled precipitately out of the city. Reque- 
sens rode up to the mutineers, and remonstrating to them on the pernicious 
tendency of their conduct, he prayed, entreated, and threatened them ; 
but could not, by addressing either their hope^ or fears, draw any other 
concession from them, but that they would abstain from plunder, on condi- 
tion that they should receive immediate payment of their arrears, and that 
the Walloons and Germans under the command of Champigny, should be 
ordered to quit the town. With this last request, the governor thought it 
expedient to comply ; and thus the mutineers were left in full possession 
of the place, without any force to control them. The first object of their 
attention was to secure the gates, after which they dispersed themselves 
over the city, and took up their quarters in the houses of the principal in*. 
habitants, where they studied to create expence, and night and day to give 
disturbance and uneasiness. They were perpetually calling on the governor 
to fulfil his engagements ; and as they daily threatened to sack and pJon- 
der the town, if he did not speedily comply with their requests, the people 
were d^quieted with continual apprehensions and alarms. The mutineera 
required payment not only of their own arrears, but of those too which 
had been due to such of their companions as had died of diseases or fallen 
in battle. At length, the sum of one hundred thousand florins was raised 
by the inhabitants ; and the governor was obliged to pledge his jewels and 
furniture for the remainder, and to grant a pardon confirmed by a solemn 
oath, to all concerned in this sedition ; after which the mutineers returned 
under their former officers, and went to join the rest of the army 
^"^^ which was now in Holland, and had already begun the siege of 
Leyden. 

From this mutiny, Philjp's interest in the Netherlands suffer- 
seM^on ed greatly in several respects. In the time of d'Avila's expedi- 
ot^ kiar* ^^^Q against count Lewis, Requesens having exerted his utmost 
vigour and activity, had equipped a numerous fleet, which he in- 
tended to employ in the recovery of Zealand. When the mutineers arriv- 
ed at Antwerp, this fleet, which was not yet of sufficient strength, lay under 
the walls of the cify. Adolphus Hanstede, the commander, anxious for his 
charge, and apprehensive that the seditious soldiers might, in order to ex- 
tort compliance with their demands, take possession of the ships, had re- 
moved them to a place at some distance from Antwerp, where they were 
out of the reach of the Spaniards. Sut, in avoiding this danger, he fell 
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into a greater. The Zealanders^ whose partisans were continually ^^^ 
00 the watch, quickly received intelligence of his change of station, 
and resolved to improve the opportunity which was thus presented to them. 
Having attacked him when he was utteriy unprepared for defence ; they 
took forty of his shi^s ; sunk and destroyed several others ; and rendered 
all Ihe rest unfit for service. By this severe blow, the plan which Reque- 
sens had projected for recovering the maritime towns, was entirely discon- 
certed. The fleet, now destroyed, was to have acted in conjunction with 
another, which Philip had been preparing in the ports of Spain. But as 
the Spanish fleet was deemed too weak to contend singly with the enemy, 
the design was laid aside for the present ; and no future governor of the 
Low Countries ever found it practicable to revive it s. 

Wlulst the Zealanders availed themselves of the sedition in the Spanish 
army by sea, the prince of Orange had been equally intent on deriving ad- 
vantage from it by land. On receiving information of the fate of his bro- 
thers, he bad begun his march towards Holland ; but when intelligence was 
brought liim that the Spaniards had mutinied, he resolired to improve the 
opportanity which this afforded him, by making some new acquisition. 
Passing over into the isle of Bommel, which is formed by the confluence 
of the Maese and the Rhine, he engaged the chief town in it to espouse his 
interest ; and having filed his head-quarters there for some time, he gave 
support to his friends in the island, and reduced to great extremity such of 
the people as still adhered to the Spanish government. The marquis of 
Vitelli was dispatched by Requesens to oppose his progress. That able 
commander rendered abortive ia design which the prince had formed on 
Bois*le^duc ; and the prince, on the other hand, took measures which pre- 
vented the town of Bommel from falling into the hands of Vitelli. But 
the attention of both was soon after this ingrossed by a more important and 
interesting object, the siege of Ley den, to the relatiou of which 1 shall pro- 
ceed, after mentioning an attempt of Requesens to put an end to the war^ 
by publishing a new act of indemnity in the name of the king. 

Although several persons were excluded from the benefit of this 
indemnity, yet it was much more comprehensive than that which ^^^^jf 
had been published some time before by the duke of Alva. , It did 
Dot» however, produce the desired efiect. The people were not conscious 
of that guilt which Philip's pompous deed of clemency imputed to them ; 
they believed that they had suffered wrong, instead of having done it ; and 
they could not be grateful to him for dispensing with a punishment, which 
they thought it would have been in the highest degree tyrannical to inflict. 
Besides this, the pardon was clogged with a condition, by which almost all 
the inhabitants of Holland and Zealand, amounting to many hundred thou- 
sands* and great numbers too in the other provinces, were excluded. 
This was, that the protestants should renounce their religion, and return 
into the bosom of the church ; a condition from which Philip's bigotry 
would never suffer him to depart, nor the zeal and sincerity of the reform- 
ers piermit them to accept Requesens could not be ignorant of this, yet 
be ecitertained some hopes at this time of .bringing about an accommodation, 
by means of St. Aldegonde, who had not as yet obtained his liberty. The 
governor sent Champigny and Junius de Jong to treat with him ; but when 
St. Aldegonde informed them that no peace would ever be agreed to by the 
maritime provinces, unless the question concerning religion were left to the 
decision of the States, Requesens, who knew that Philip would never con- 
sent to that condition, ordered the conference to be immediately dissolved^. 

C BentifogGoy p. 149. Met^reiif p. ]d7. b Bentivoglio, p. 150c 
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He now bent his whole attention to th*» siege of Leydeo. He 
Theiiegeof had blockaded that city for sereral months in the wiiiter season, 
^^^'^ and reduced the inhabitants to great distress ; but he had been 
obliged to desist from his undertaking, and to call off his troops to oppose 
the German army. They left their stations in the neighbourhood of Ley- 
den on the 21st of March, and resumed them on the 26th of May. 

In order to form a just conception of the operations of this memorable 
siege, it is necessary to remember that Leyden lies in a low situation, in 
the midst of a labyrinth of rivulets and canals The city was large and 
populous ; and at the time of the siege was surrounded with a deep ditch, 
and a strong wall, flanked with bastions. That branch of the Rhine which 
still retains its ancient name, passes through the middle of it ; and from 
this stream such an infinity of canals are derived, that it is difficult to say 
whether the water or the land possesses the greater space. By these ca- 
nals the ground on which the city stands is divided into a great number 
of small islands, united together by near a hundred and fifly stone bridges, 
that are equally subservient to the beauty of the place, and the coDvenience 
of the inhabitants. Leyden is at the distance of a few hours journey from 
the Hague, Delft, and Gouda, and only a little farther from Rotterdam on 
the one hand, and Haerlem on the other. On account of its situation, as 
well as on its own account, it was deemed a place of the first importance, 
and a prize worthy of all the ardour which was displayed by the contend- 
ing parties. 

The prince of Orange, who had received notice of the governor's inten- 
tion to renew the siege, communicated his intelligence to the citizens ; and 
exhorted them to furnish themselves with stores of provisions, and to send 
out of the town all sqch persons as would be useless in defending it. They 
were not sufficiently attentive to these injunctions. The prince complain- 
ed of their remissness, and informed them, that for three months at least it 
i(rould not be in the power of the States to raise the siege. 

To retard the approach of the Spaniards, he ordered ten companies of 
English adventurers, under the command of colonel Edward Chester, to 
take possession of two forts, one at the sluice of Gouda, and the other at 
the village of Alphen, by which the enemy must pass in their way to the 
city. These troops did not answer the expectation which William bad con- 
ceived of their behaviour. The five companies which were placed at the 
sluice of Gouda, after a short resistance, betook themselves to flight ; and 
the other five, after a skirmish in which no person fell on either side, base- 
ly imitated the example of their countrymen, and retired under the walls 
of Leyden. The citizens, who from their ramparts had beheld their igno- 
minious behaviour, and suspected them of treachery, refused to admit them 
within the town. The English ascribed their conduct to the insufficiency 
of the fortifications which they had been appointed to defend ; but not be- 
ing able to wipe out the suspicion entertained of their fidelity, they all de- 
serted to the enemy, but a few whom the people of Leyden received with 
open arms ^. 

The prince of Orange having intended that the English forces, after 
being obliged to quit their first stations, should have retired into the town, 
had not provided any other troops to defend it. The inhabitants were 
therefore reduced to the necessity of trusting, for their defence, to their 
own valour and conduct : a circumstance, which at first had a formidable 
aspect, but which in the end proved the cause of their preservation ; since it 
was thereby much longer before they were reduced by famine, than it 

i Metereo^ p. 139. 
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would have been, if, besides themselves, they had had a Dumerous gar- 
rison to support. 

The government of Leyden was committed on this occasion 
to Janas Douza'', a person of noble birth ; and well known JSTrf ^S^ 
in the literary world, by his poetical productions. By his ex- J** «' **y 
ample, and liis eloquence, this illustrious patriot kindled in the 
jDinda of his fellow-citizens, such a zeal for liberty, and so great an 
abhorrence of the tyranny of Spain, as rendered them superior to every 
distress, and in a great measure supplied their want of military skill They 
must, however, have been found inferior to the Spaniards ; and if Valdez, 
the Spanish commander, to whom Kequesens committed the con- 
duct of the siege, had pushed his operations with proper vigour, T^ Woekade 
he must certainly have made himself master of the town. But " ""*****' 
whether he wanted to save his men, and to carry his end without bloodshed ; 
or despaired, with the skill and force which he possessed, to be able to re- 
duce so strong a place by sack and storm, he did not think of any other ex- 
pedient for subduing it, but that of blocking it up on all sides, so as to pre- 
vent the entrance of supplies. To this one point all his operations were 
directed. By a circular chain of more than sisty forts, which communi- 
cated with each other, and ran qnite round the city, he invested it on every 
side, and not only rendered it impossible to introduce supplies, but even 
cut off all intelligence between the besieged and their friends in the other 
cities, except what was conveyed by pigeons, in the manner to which the 
protestants had recourse during the blockade of Haerlem*. 

By one of the forts called Lammen, the besieged having been deprived 
of the bene6t of pasturing their cattle in the neighbouring meadows, they 
sallied out with great fury upon the Spaniards, and almost got possession of 
the fort ; but after an obstinate and bloody contest, they were at last oblige 
ed to retire. The Spaniards fortified themselves in that station more 
strongly than before ; and the besieged now despaired of being able, either 
in that, or any other quarter, to remove them to a greater distance from the 
city. Instead of this, they apprehended daily their nearer approach to it ; 
and expected that they would soon open their batteries, in order 
to prepare for taking it by storm. This behef served to quicken SSm^^t 
the inhabitants ; and the women as well as the men were em- ^ iiAabh 
ployed day and night, without ceasing, in strengthening the for- 
tifications. An account was taken of the stock of provisions within the 
town ; and in order to make it hold out as long as possible, they began to 
husband it betimes. They were perpetually exhorting and animating each 
other, and expatiating upon the cruelty and perfidy of the Spaniards, and 
the unworthy fate of the people of Zutpheo, Haerlem, and other places, 
who had trusted to their faith and mercy When they were solicited to 
turn to their allegiance by Lanoy, De Lique, and other natives of the 
Low Countries, they made answer, in the words of a Latin poet, 

Fistula dulce canit volucrem dum decipit auceps. 

To other letters, in which they were desired to reflect on the misery to 
which they must ere long be reduced, they replied, that they had, upon the 
most mature consideration, resolved rather to die of hunger, or to perish 
with their wives and children in the flames of the city, kindled by their own 
hands, than submit to the tyranny of the Spaniards ■x'. 

k Or Jean Vander Does, lord of Noordwiek. 

1 These pigeons were embalmed and are stfll preserved in the toirn-nouse of Lejden. 
Le» delices des Pays Bas. 

°* Another saying, still more ferocious, is recorded by some historians $ 1 hat rather than 
■nbiiiit to so perfidious an enemy, they would feed on their left arms, and defend themieN'es 
vith their right Van Meteren, ut supra. 
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mine, and carried <^in a few weeks some thousands of the iohahi- 
^"^ tants. Those who survived, overwhehned with anguish at the dismal 
scenes which they daily beheld, were scarcely able to perform the mourn- 
fiil office of burying the dead. In this dreadful situation, they saw from 
heir walls, the sails and flags of the vessels destined for their relief ; but 
had the mortification to perceive, that it was utterly impossible for them to 
approach. It is not surprising that some of the people, finding their misery 
greater than they were able to endure, should have entertained the 
thoughts of surrendering the town to the enemy Some conspiracies were 
again formed for this purpose ; but they were discovered and defeated by 
the vigilance ef Douza, supported by a great majority of the people, to 
whom neither the pestilence, nor famine, nor death, in its most hideous 
forms, appeared so dreadful as the tyranny of the Spaniards. 

But the time of their deliverance was at hand ; and Heaven in- 
Theiriieii* terposed at last in a conspicuous manner in their behalf Towards 
Tennce. ^^^ ^^^ ^^ September, the wind changing from the north-east to the 
north west, poured the ocean into the mouths of the rivers with uncommon 
violence ; and then veering about to the south, it pushed the water towards 
the plains of Leyden, till they were converted into a spacious lake, in 
which the Spanish forts were seen scattered up and down, and many of 
l^em almost covered with the water. 

Boissot seized with ardour ihe opportunity which was thus presented to 
him. And though several of the enemy's fortifications still lay in the way 
by which it was necessary for him to advance, he soon obliged the Spa- 
niards to abandon them. The Zealanders pursued them, sometimes on foot 
along the dykes, and sometimes in their boats ; and had several fierce ren* 
counters with them, in which, from the advantage which their boats afford- 
ed them, they were every where victorious. The situation of the Spanish 
troops at this time was truly deplorable. Some were swallowed up in the 
mud and water ; and others, attempting to march along the dykes, were 
either killed by the fire from the boats, or dragged down with hooks fixed to 
the ends of long poles, and put to the sword without meroy. Fifteen hun- 
dred perished in their retreat. 

All the forts were now forsaken, except the fort above mentioned, called 
Lammen, of which, if the Spaniards had kept possession, they might have 
retarded the approach of the fleet for several days. This fort was much 
stronger, and stood higher than the rest. But when the garrison understood 
that their general had^ed, and that the Zealanders on the one hand, and the 
besieged on the other, were preparing to begin an attack, they abandoned 
their station, and by torch-light eflectuated a junction with the rest of the 
forces, in the middle of the night. 

In this manner was the siege of Leyden raised, in the beginning of the 
fifth month after the blockade was formed. Boissot advanced without delay 
to the gates of the city. The people, pale and meagre, ran, as their small 
remains of strength would allow, to meet him ; and many of them iso gree- 
dily devoured the food which he distributed, that what wats intended for their 
relief, proved the cause oftheir instant destruction ; for provisions of every 
kind in the city had been entirely exhausted, and the besieged were so 
weakened, that if the blockade had continued two days longer, they must all 
have perished ». 

o They eicaped still more narrowly frovn ialliiig into the hands of the enemy. In the night 
immediately (»>ecei]ing< and at the very time when the Spaniards were mdcing their retreat 
from the fort of Lammen. a great part of the wall of the city having taUni down, the noise 
reached the ears of the Spaniards ; who, if they had known the eause, might have entered 
the town without resistance. But their dread represented the noise to their imaginationa at 
(he appnNieh of the enemy, and served only to precipitate their flight 
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When they were somewhat refreshed with the food which Boissot ^^^ 
bad brought, they accompanied the magistrates to one of the churches, 
to render thanks to the Almighty. Never was any assembly more deeply 
agitated. By the consideration of their signal and unexpected deliver- 
ance, when they were upon the brink of ruin ; joined to the remembri^nce 
of the dismal scenes which they bad witnessed, and of the many friends and 
fellow-citizens whom the famine and pestilence had carried off, their minds 
were overpowered at once with gratitude and sorrow. They were dis- 
solved in tears ; and mingled together the voices of praise and of iamei^ 
tation. 

The cotemporary bistorians have further recorded, that when the prince 
of Orange received information of the raising of the siege, being engtiged 
in public worship in one of the churches at Delft, he stood up, and read to 
the audience the letters which contained the intelligence ; after which the 
States being convened, a day of general thanksgiving was appointed. 

The Spanish army took their route by the way of Amsterdam and Utrecht, 
and attempted to get possession of the last of these places by surprise ; but 
the gates being shut against them, and a contribution of money offered, they 
were prevailed on to pursue their march towards Maestricbt, where they 
were put into winter- quarters p. 

P Meteren, p. 139. Meunii Aariaew p. 130. Betitivoglio, p. 151. 

The Spanianli threw aU the blame of the failure of their enterprise upon their general ; 
-whom they aoensed of haying been remiss in his operations against the town, on account of a 
bribe of two hundred thousand fiorins, which they alleged he had accepted, either front the 
States of Holhind, or from the people of lieyden. Whether there wm any ground for this 
aecusatian. does not appear with sufficient evidence. Hut the soldiers flew to arms, seized his 
persoDy and confined him, till he agree<i to pay them the two hundred thousand florins, which, 
they Kudj he had received from t&'Hollaiiders. 
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PART II. 



\Kn. 



The difficulties which the Spaniards encountered in the seyeral 
vl!^ enterprises that have been related, gave Philip a verj different idea 
^Si^ of the spirit, vigour, and resources of the malcontents, from what 
he had Utherto entertained ; and determined him to listen to an 
offer, which his cousin the emperor Maximilian made at this time, of medi- 
ating a reconcilement. Maximilian was prompted to interpose his influence, 
partly, perhaps, by concern for the interest of his kinsman, but chiefly by 
his apprehension, that through the close connexion which subsisted be- 
tween the Dutch and German protestants, the flame which raged with so 
much fury in the Low Countries, might at last diffuse itself into Germany. 
Having therefore interceded with Philip to grant the insurgents favourable 
terms, and obtained powers to negociate an agreement, he transferred these 
powers to count Scwartzenburg, whom he sent into Holland, in the begin* 
ning of the year one thousand Bve hundred and seventy-five, attended by 
several German nobles. On the count's arrival in Dort, he had«an inter- 
view with his kinsman the prince of Orange ; with whom he employed all 
his own influence, and that of the emperor, from whom he brought a confi- 
dential letter to the prince. From the respect due to the emperor, William 
consented to a congress in the city of Breda. But as he could not be per- 
suaded, that Philip would be ever brought to offer conditions which the 
States could accept with safety, he believed, that the treaty proposed would 
prove abortive, and therefoi:e he exhorted the States to keep themselves in 
a posture of defence, and to prosecute with vigour their preparations for 
renewing the war, when the congress should be dissolved. The prince 
himself was not of the number of the deputies ; nor did those who were 
appointed, though less obnoxious to Philip's resentment, think it safe to 
trust themselves in the power of the Spaniards in Breda, till Romero, and 
Mondragone, and two other persons of distinction, were sent into Holland 
as hostages. 

From the proceedings at this congress, and the mutual distrust which the 
deputies discovered, the reader will easily perceive the causes which ren- 
dered ineffectual, not only the present attempt, but likewise aH the endea- 
vours which were afterwards employed, during the space of forty yean, 
to reconcile the contending parties. 

nuch i4tb "^^^ demands of the States of Holland and Zealand consisted of 
two articles ; that the governor should immediately dismiss the 
foreign troops ; and that a general assembly of the States of all the pro* 
vinces should be held to determine the several points in controversy, whe- 
ther civil or religious. 

In answer to these requests, the Spanish deputies observed, that it was 
unreasonable to call the Spaniards by the name of foreigners, since they 
were equally the subjects of the king as the people of the Netherlands^ 
and had done him the most signal service in that very country from which 
he was now requested to expel them. That the Germans, French, and 
English, in the service of the States, might with much greater propriety be 
denominated foreigners. That the king did not intend, in case peac^ were 
established, to retain the Spanish troops in the Low Countries longer than 
jiecessity should require ; but that it would be highly improper to urge him 
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any further on this subject, as he could not, consistently with honour, 
dismiss the forces in the present posture of his affairs. They added; **"' 
that afler tranquillity was restored, the king would not be averse to the 
convocation of the States, nor oppose their deliberating concerning such 
affairs as properly belonged to them. That he would be ever ready to lis- 
ten to their counsel, and would regulate his conduct agreeably to it in every 
thing that was just and reasonable. And that, in the mean time, he was gra- 
ciously pleased to make them an offer of a full indemnity of their past of- 
fences, upon the following conditions : That all cities and forts, with their 
artillery and stores, should be delivered into his hands ; that every here- 
tical form of worship should be proscribed ; and that all such persons as 
were unwilling to forsake their errors, should dispose of their effects and 
leave the country. 

To these declarations and offers of the Spanish deputies, those of the 
States replied, that notwithstanding what had been said, they must still ad- 
here to their first request, of having the provinces delivered from the op- 
pression of the Spanish and other foreign troops. These troops were in- 
deed subjects of the king of Spain ; but they were not subjects of the 
duke of Brabant, or the earl of Flanders, Holland, or any other of the 
provinces, in which therefore they could not be suffered to remain, with- 
out a violation of a fundamental law of the constitution. It was true, that 
the French and English troops were foreigners ; but these troops had come 
into the Low Countries at the desire of the States ; they had never as* 
sumed to themselves any share in the government, and were deemed neces- 
sary by the States for their defence against the Spaniards ; whereas the Spa- 
niards had, from their first entrance into the Netherlands, treated the inha- 
bitants as enemies and slaves ; had arrogated to themselves every import- 
ant branch of the administration, and had, on many occasions, exercised the 
most unrelenting cruelty, indulging, in the most abandoned manner, their 
lawless lust and avarice, to the utter ruin of great numbers of the innocent 
and faithful subjects of the king. It would be impossible to restore tran« 
quilli^ to the provinces while these men were allowed to remain, nor were 
they friends to the king or the peace proposed, who advised him to retain 
them. If the service which the king had received from his Spanish troops, 
were compared with the mischief of which they had been the authors, it 
would be found that they had done infinitely greater harm than good : and 
that, by the lawless rapine which they had exercised, they had received 
much more than a sufficient compensation for all their services. The in- 
habitants of the Low Countries were conscious of having oflen contributed 
to advance the glory of the Spanish crown. Nor could even their late con- 
duct, if justly considered, be interpreted as a breach of their duty to the 
king, since they had never opposed his exercising any rights which apper- 
tained to him as sovereign of the provinces ; and although they had taken 
vp arms, they had never employed them but in vindipating those rights and 
privileges which the king himself had sworn to maintain, or in defending 
their lives and fortunes, their wives and children, against the violence and 
lawless tyranny of the Spaniards. 

It gave them much concern to find, that the king would not agree to sum- 
nion an assembly of the States till peace should be restored, as they were 
convinced that no other means so effectual could be devised for establishing 
peace on a firm and permanent foundation. It gave them still greater con- 
cern to hear the deputies, in the name of the long, express themselves, a^s 
if they looked upon the States only as counsellors, whose advice he would 
or would not follow, according as he should judge expedient. This they 
^ould not help considering as an intimation; that the States were to be limit- 
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ed in tbe exercise of their aathority ; and if thi« was iotended, do 
"^* useful purpose could be served by calling them together. With the 
conditions annexed to the proffered indemnity, it was impossible they could 
comply. They could not deliver the cities and forts into the hamds of the 
Spaniards, without being apprehensive of the fraud exemplified in the fa* 
ble of the war between the wolves and the sheep, in which the latter were 
persuaded to give up their auxiliaries, the dogs, into the hands of their crafty 
foes. For they had not forgotten the fate of the counts Egmont and Horn, 
and many others, who repented, when it was too late, of putting faith in 
promises which their enemies could violate with impunity. And with re« 
spect to the other condition, that all heretics should quit the country ; as 
they could not believe the religion now established in Holland and Zealand 
to be heretical, so if all who had renounced the popish faith were to be deem- 
ed heretics, and expelled from the Netherlands, there would not be a suffi- 
cient number left to keep the dykes in repair ; the country would be stript 
of the greatest part of its inhabitants, and ere long be buried in the waves. 
They concluded with intreating the deputies to take the representation they 
had made in good part, as proceeding from their zeal for the interest of the 
king as well as of the provinces ; ami with praying Almighty God to inspire 
the king and his ministers with milder sentiments than those which they had 
hitherto embraced. 

In the reply which was made to this remonstrance, the Spanish deputies, 
after complaining of the spirit in which it was composed, said that the king 
would so far comply with the request relative to the foreign troops, as to 
send them away immediately aAer the terms of peace were settled ; pro- 
vided the States would at the same time dismiss the foreigners in their ser- 
vice, and deliver up the cities and other fortified places. He would like- 
wise summon the assembly of the States, as soon as the present disturbances 
had subsided ; but he could not, consistently with his dignity, submit to their 
decision, the conditions on which peace was to be established ; since this 
would be to abandon what he regarded as bis peculiar prerogative, and to 
allow them to prescribe where it was their duty to obey, in particular, 
he was determined never to refer to their decision the important question 
concerning religion. The States, as well as the king, had sworn to main* 
tain the cathoUc faith ; and no consideration would ever prevail on him to 
sufier them to depart from it in the smallest article. He was not afraid of 
depopulating the maritime provinces by the expulsion of heretics ; on the 
contrary, he believed that these provinces would flourish more, for that 
tranquilUty which unity of faith would ensure ; and if the heretical minis- 
ters were removed, he doubted not that the people would soon perceive 
the folly into which they had been betrayed, and return into the bosom of 
the church. 

The deputies of Holland and Zealand, after consulting their 
pSd^iJ constituents, gave the following as their ultimate reply. That 
nmaf^^ they were willing to refer the several points of difference, the 
dismission of the Spanish troops, the delivering of the cities, forts, 
and military stores, the nature of the security to be given for fulfilling the 
conditions of the peace, and even the article of religion, to the general as- 
sembly of the States of all the provinces : and they were willing, they said» 
to make the last of these concessions, not from any intention of giving up 
their religion, which no consideration would induce them to forsake ; but 
from the deep concern which they felt on account of the long continued ca- 
lamities of their fellow-citizens ; to put an end to which, they were ready 
to abandon their native country, if the States should find it necessary to es- 
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tablisfa a religion, with which their coDsciences would not sufifer them 

to comply. * ^'' 

Count Scwartzenburg now perceived that no greater conces- 
sion could reasonably be expected. He represented to the gov- ^^l^t 
ernor, that considering how deep the protestant religion had struck '^''^ 
its roots in the maritime provinces, the extirpation of it could not 
be speedily accomplished ; and he arged him to grant a truce for six months, 
during which time the exercise of that religion should be permitted, and 
every lenient measure employed to sooth and conciliate the minds of the 
people. But Kequesens had not authority from the king to agree to this 
request ; and he reinsed to grant even a truce of two months, except on 
condition that the protestants should abstain from their mode of religious 
worship, and oblige their ministers immediately to quit the country. With 
this condition Count Scwartzenburg knew that the maritime provinces would 
never be persuaded to comply. He therefore despaired of being able to 
bring his negociation to the desired issue, and soon after set out for Ger- 
many. The congress was dissolved. The hostages were restored ; and 
the contending parties, having their resentment more inflamed than ever, 
applied themselves to the prosecution of the war % 

The deputies had no sooner left Breda, than Requesens pub- ^i^ ^^ 
lished an edict, prohibiting all communication with the malcon- renewed, 
tents ; and immediately afterwards sent his troops, under the Jaiyistii. 
count de Hierges, to lay siege to the town of Buren ; which they 
soon obliged to capitulate. From Buren they marched to Dude-water, and 
in spite of a brave and vigorous defence, they took it by storm ; exercising 
at this place their wonted fury, and putting the garrison and all the inhabi- 
tants to the sword, without distinction either of sex or age. Hierges pro- 
ceeded next to Schowen upon the Leek. The prince of Orange made haste 
to send a reinforcement to the garrison. But the inhabitants, dreading the 
same fate as that of the people of Oude-water, obliged the garrison to sur- 
render. After which, Hierges directed his march towards Crimpen. Vi- 
telli, in the mean time, with the forces under his command, reduced a num- 
ber of places which lie between the Leek and the Vahal ; and Mondragone 
was no less successful in the quarter of Holland, which borders upon Bra- 
bant. 

But Requesens did not incline that his troops should push their 
conquests in Holland any further at present. In compliance with 2^JS2- 
his instructions, he resolved to bend his whole attention to the re- tBke» the 
duction of some of the principal towns in Zealand, which Philip ^HiSS!^ 
was desirous of acquiring, for the reception of a fleet to be sent 
from Spain. In order to accomplish this design, Requesens drew off his 
troops from Holland ; and had, some time before, prepared a number of 
fiat-bottomed vessels, proportioned to the depth of the gulfs and canals. In 
these vessels he intended to have transported his troops to Zealand ; but 
the prince of Orange having received intelligence of his design, and col- 
lected a naval force of the same kind, much superior in number, he rehn- 
quisbed his first plan, and adopted another that seemed equally difficult and 
dangerous. This was to imitate what was done by Mondragone, when 
he raised the siege of Tergoes, and to make the soldiers wade through 
an arm of the sea, which was five miles broad. 

In the north-east parts of Zealand, there are three islands ^oU and 
ttiuch larger than the rest ; Tolen, Duveland, and Schowen. •uasu.toren. 
Tolen, which lies nearest to Brabant, was in the hands of the thesp?/^ 
Spaniards ; and between this island and Duveland, lies the little 

q IMeteren, p. 146—152. Beotivoglio, lib. ix. ab initio. 
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iale of Philipsland, which is separated from Darelaod by the canal, 
or arm of the sea, over which Requesens intended that bis forces 
should pass on foot. It was known from some esperiments which had been 
made, that this canal was fordable ; nor was it quite so broad as that which 
Mondragone's troops had passed over to the relief of Tergoes. But there 
was still much reason to suspect that the attempt would be found impracti- 
cable. 

Such of the officers as were of this opinion, observed, that there was a 
wide difference between the enterprise in question, and that of Mondra- 
gone, whose men had no other obstacles to encounter but those of the pasr 
sage, and needed only strength and patience to ensure success ; whereas, 
in the present case, the enemy having taken the alarm, were continually 
upon the watch ; and the ford was in a manner besieged by their numerous 
vessels, which were ready to attack the Spaniards, when they would be un- 
able to defend themselyes. And even allowing that they should sormouot 
these difficulties, and effectuate their passage, yet what remained for them, 
on their approach to the opposite shore, but to be attacked by a fresh and 
vigorous enemy, advantageously posted, before they could disentangle them- 
selves from the mud and water ? 

By these considerations, some of the principal officers were induced to 
remonstrate against the intended enterprise, as too hazardous and despe- 
rate ; and they were of opinion, that no attempt ought to be made on Zea- 
land till the fleet from Spain should arrive. But this prudent counsel was 
not suited to the bold intrepid spirit which animated the greater part of the 
Spanish officers. The remembrance of their former victories, joined to 
their contempt of the malcontents, inspired them with confidence of suc- 
cess ; and they were unwilling to divide the glory of their conquests with 
their countrymen, who were supposed to be on their way from Spain. If 
this enterprise, said they, be impracticable in the day, why may we not un- 
dertake it in the night ; when we shall either elude the vigilance of the 
enemy ; or, if they get information of our design, yet we shall have little 
reason to dread their efforts, as they will be obliged to fire their guns at ran- 
dom, and spend their force in air. The troops posted on the other side to 
oppose our landing, will act as their countrymen have often done on similar 
occasions. The boldness of our adventure, and the daring countenances of 
our men, will overwhelm their dastardly spirits with dismay and terror. 

Requesens was not naturally fond of rash or daring enterprises ; but be- 
ing exceedingly desirous to carry his scheme of subduing Zealand into 
speedy execution, he transported three thousand select troops, composed 
of an equal number of Spaniards, Walloons, and Germans, to the isle of 
Philipsland. Then having ordered d'Avila to attend him with the fleet, on 
board which he put one half of these forces, he gave the command of the 
other half, destined to attempt the passage, to Osorio d*Ulloa, a Spanish offi- 
cer of distinguished courage, who had warmly exhorted him to undertake 
this bold and singular expedition. 

On the S^Sth of September, as soon as it was dark, and the tide had be- 
gun to retire, Ulloa entered the water at the head of his troops, with the 
guides before him. The troops were followed by two hundred pioneers ; 
and the rear-guard was formed by a company of Walloons, commanded by 
an officer of the name of Peralta. They could march only three men 
a-breast, on the top of a ridge of earth or sand, and were often obliged to 
wade up to the shoulders, and to bear their muskets on their heads, to pre- 
serve them from th^ water. They had advanced but a little way, when the 
Butch and Zealanders approached, and began a furious discharge of their 
small arms and artillery. And not satisfied with this, many of them leaped 
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into tli« vmer^ ai&d with befdkfi l«9teiied to tii« ^nd$ of loQg poks, laid ^^, 
hold of the doldiers, oppressed with the Hreight of the ekmetat thro^igh 
wrbich the^r foiled ; mas»acreifi^8oiBe» and plungiiig others id the wavet. 
Notbiog hut Ihe darkness of the night, Mrhich prevpoted the two squadrons 
of the enemy's ships from acting io concert, could have saved the ro)ra lists 
from destroctioo. But, notwithstanding tiie, difficulties under which they 
laboured, they .persisted bold and dauiUlesd io the&r course, exhorting and 
assisting one another ; and without quitting their ranks, repelling the ene- 
my, and defending theknflielves as well aa their desperate circumstances would 
allow. Their caladuties in(a^ea»ed .as they approached to the opposite 
shore. For beaidea that their vig«vir was impaired^ they had deeper water 
to pass, and the eneoay's ship* oouid cooie nearejr to the ford At last, 
however, they i^ached tiie land ip time to save themselves from destruc^ 
tion. The banks were lined with a numinous body of troops ; and if these 
troops had behaved wit^.an ordinary d^ree of resolutton it is impossible 
ti^t the Spattiards, di'efiched as they were with -mud and water, and et- 
hausted with fatigue^ could^^ve stood beibre them But unfortunately, 
in the beginning of the. attack, their commander was kill^td, by an accnieR- 
tal shot 0/ one of his own men Consternation seized his troops, and they 
ded JB the JDiost bastardly manner, before an Qnemy unablQ to pu«!%ue. 

This iextraord*Qary advanUtrie, ihouglt it succe^ed beyond what could 
justly ba^re been expected, n^as not £X«cutedwit;)^u^4og0 The pio&eeis 
tfrefe- att eithier overtidcefi by ^he itide^ or destroyed by the enemy The 
•rear^gxiafd* under Peralta saved themselves by returaidg back Of the 
troops tfnderUlloa a considerable nvmber was luUed^ drowned, and others 
vn>ufided. But among the killed there was only one peraon of distinction, 
named Pacheco ; codBceroing whom it is recorded, that being wounded by a 
xBu^t^bot, and unable to ad^aace^ and some ot his men urging him to 
suffer them t6 bear him oa^herr shoulders, he replied, *' TiU< woidd serve 
ouly to retard yo«r majrch My wound is mortal ;. i die, and not without 
some honour, in so glomous an enterprise." Sa^ring.this, he sunk down into 
the waters. • . * 

Whe9 the Dutch and* Z^aianders saw that, in spite of their opposition, 
the royiaUstshad^ecomptished their destgth they quitted the canal, and went 
to ^ive notice M>f what had happened to the inhabitants of the sea port 
towAS, which they supposed thi» enemy inlended to attack- Hequesens im- 
mediately laid hoid of the opportitoity which their departure afforded him, 
to transport the reait .of lus foreies to >Ouvelaad ; where they joined thelr 
companions, and soon eompeUed all the proteatafit troops on the island to 
Ay over, to Ziciesee, 4he capital ^ ^howea. 

The reduction of that city was the iimnAdiate and principal ohjeot of 
the pceaetit expedition. For besides that Requesens hoped, by posscfesung 
Ziricaee, to he able to disturb the communication betwisen Holland and Zea- 
land, he coD^dered it as the litteat place for th6 reception of the reinforce- 
ment which he expected from ^pain ; and he intended to make it the seat of 
bis strength i&*that quarter, till he should collect a naval force su$cient to 
ensure the conqqest of JIVIiddleburg Flushi^, ^nd the oth ^ towns in VVal- 
cheren. Toirai^s Ziricsee, the army now commanded by Moodragone pro- 
ceeded ^without delay' ' Before they cduW reach it, they found it necessary 

q BehfivogKo, li. 168(. 'TfiW historian give« the same aathopity for the above- mentioned 
l^nieulais^ aa for tliOae of. the.puMage^t Tei^oea s th£ testimooy of Rtvas, governor of Cam- 
W}> who was an actor in both. ^ 

' 1 he Spaniards *ere not a httle encouraged by an appearance then rare, but since familiar 
awl common, an Aurora Boreahs- or northern hghi ; which shone ali the time of their piia- 
«tgc, mid which they intevpitted ' as-a sign wrou^t by Heaven in their behalf, 
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to pass over the caoal, which separates DnveUnd from Schovren «4od 
^^' 00 the opposite side of which they saw the eoemy prepariog to dipute 
fbeir passage. This did not deter them from the prosecation of their de- 
sign. Animated by the example of their leaders, they leaped without he- 
sitation into the canal, which was near a league over, having the bottom full 
of mud, and advanced forward with such undaunted intrepidity, that the 
enemy, regarding them with astonishment, abandoned their station, and left 
the passage free and undisputed. 

Mondragone wonld have immediately begun the siege of Zi- 
The detpr- ricsee, bot thought it necessary beforehand to make himself mas- 
Sr%t£°^ ter of certain posts, which the Zealanders had fortified, in order 
"'^^^ to secure the communication between the inhabitants of that 

town, and their friends in the other islands and on the continent. 
These forts were three in number ; one on the south near Borendam, and 
the other two called Browershaven and Bommene, on the north and east. 
Through the imprudent confidence of the Spaniards, who made an assault 
on the first of these forts too soon, it cost the lives of sixty of that natioDy 
with Peralta their commander ; besides a considerable number of Ger- 
mans and Walloons The fort of Browershaven submitted without resis- 
tance ; bat that of Bommene, which was better fortified, was likewise more 
valiantly defended than the other two* Du Lis, a French officer, com- 
manded the garrison^ consisting of Germans, French, and English ; into 
whose breasts he had infused the same generous and dauntless spirit with 
which he himself was animated The behaviour and fate of this brave 
determined garrison deserves a place in history. At the time of high wa- 
ter their fortification was impregnable, as at that time the sea filled both the 
ditch which surrounded it, and a canal which passed through it ; but at low 
water and for some hoars before and after that time, the ditch was forda- 
ble, and the enemy could advance to the very foot of the wall. Both Re- 
quesens and Vitelli had come to direct the operations of the siege. Agree- 
ably to their commands, the royalists, after approaching as near as possible 
tc the ditch, by means of trenches, opened a large Imttery, which conti- 
nued firing upon the fort for two days incessantly, till a su£EuDient breach was 
made. Then waiting till the water had retired, they made a furious as- 
sault ; but the besieged withstood their most vigorous efibrts, and at last 
obliged them to retire, with the loss of a hundred and fifty killed, and twice 
that number wounded. The Spaniards, enraged on account of their re- 
pulse and loss, retamed to the assault next day, and began to storm the fort 
on different sides at the same time. Both parties were highly agitated with 
fury and despair, and both were alike determined either to die or conquer. 
The prospect of the returning tide wrought equally on the fears of the 
assailants, and the hopes of the besieged. The foftpaer knew, that if they 
did not carry their point soon, they must a second time suffer the shame and 
slaughter of a repulse ; and the latter considered, that if they could hold 
oat a few hours longer, the water would deliver them for the present, and 
the enemy be perhaps deterred from renewing the assault tpcited by these 
reflections, the combatants on both sides exerted all their vigour, and dis- 
played a degree of fortitude and prowess, which seldom occurs in the an- 
nals of history. Each person regardless of his safety, and intent only upon 
annoying the enemy, the conflict was as bloody and desperate, as the time 
was critical and important. It had lasted for near six hours, and many of 
the bravest on both sides had fallen. At last, the assailants, perceiving the 
quick approach of the tide, and collecting and exerting at once their whole 
force, overpowerecl the besieged with their numbers, and burst forward 
irresistibly within the walls of the fort ; in which the garrison still conti- 
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° nued to resist, till there wu not a single person left to enjoy the glory ^^^^ 
of so illustrious a defence. The roVilists paid dear for their vic- 
tory ; above two hundred men, besides those who had fallen in the first 
assault, were killed upon the spot, and a much greater number wounded '. 

They now proceeded to the siege of Ziricsee ; and in this 
undertaking their difficulties were greatly augmented and the JJJJ^JjJ*"^. 
siege prolonged by a resolution of the inhabitants, who had bro- 
ken down the dykes of the canal, and laid the adjacent country under wa- 
ter. This measure, of which the ^States of Holland had lately set the ex- 
ample during the siege of Ley den, shewed how firmly determined the citi- 
zens were to make a vigorous defence, and rendered impracticable all the 
ordinary methods of conducting sieges, by trenches, batteries, and assaults. 
Mondragone perceived, that the reduction of Ziricsee must be a work of 
considerable time, and that the only expedient which he could employ, was 
to block it op on every side, so as to prevent the entrance of supplies. 
These it could receive only by the way of a small canal dug from Ziricsee, 
to the great one above mentioned, which separates Schowen from the isle 
of Duveland. 

In order to secure the communication between these canals, the Zealan- 
ders had fortified the banks of the smaller, where it is joined to the greater ; 
and while they retained possession of the batteries which they had planted 
there, they secured a free entrance to the ships which were sent from Mol* 
land and Walcheren with supplies. To deprive them of this resource, and 
lock up the mouth of the small canal, was the first and principal object of 
Mondragone's attention. For this purpose he stationed bis ships in those 
parts where the water was deepest ; and formed in the most shallow parts 
an estacade, a work of a prodigious labour, which employed his troops for 
several months, and was attended with considerable bloodshed. By perse- 
verance, however, he brought it at last to a conclusion ; and then having 
drawn another stacado of the same kind, from an island which lay in the en- 
trance of the canal, he joined the two stacados together by strong iron 
chains, and thus rendered all access impracticable. 

During the progress of these operations, the protestants embraced every 
opportunity of introducing supplies into the city ; and they were greatly 
favoured by the season, which was so much milder than usual, as to leave 
the river and canals navigable through the whole of winter. But in the 
beginning of February, the enemy's works were completed, and from that 
time, all attempts to relieve the besieged, by the way of the small canal, 
proved inefiiectual. Their friends were tnerefore obliged^ to turn to 
another quarter. 

In the beginning of the siege several cuts had been made in the dyke of 

the great canal, on the side of Schowen, in order, as was mentioned above, 

to overflow the country. Through one of these cuts, near the village of 

Dreischer, the prince of Orange proposed to convey supplies to Ziricsee 

across the inundation ; and he committed the execution of his design to 

count Hohenloe, a German nobleman of the most unquestionable spirit and 

resolution ; but a storm arising, and the Spaniards having encamped most of 

their forces, and planted batteries on the dyke, close by the cut, they obhg- 

5 ed Hohenloe to retire. The prince, not discouraged by this check, pre- 

) pared to make a second attempt with a more powerful armament. And in 

order to animate his troops, he resolved to conduct the enterprise himself. 

He reached Dreischer, and approached the cat, at the time of xheprinee 

^ high water, in the beginning of the attack he threw the enemy ©r Onn^t 

into confusion, made considerable slaughter among them, and car- ^n'ton!^ 

licTelt. 
r Meursii Anriacosy p* 147. 
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• 
j^j ried off some pieces of cannoii from tbieir batteries. B«t the Spp 
niards, rouaed by the d&Dger which threatened them, qoicklj rM»- 
Y^red their statioDs, anc^made a bold and tii^oroas^refistaoce, till the tide 
began to retire ; wheA the prince perceiving it to be impracticable to ad- 
Tancc, was obliged, in order to save his fleet from destruction, to return into 
the great canal. Boissot the admiral, whose ship w^s much larger than the 
rest, did not retreat in time ; and his ship having stuck against the bottom, 
he himself, and about three hundred of his crew, either perished in the 
waves, or were killed by the enemy. This was the last attempt for the re- 
lief of the besieged ; who being at length overpowered with their miseries, 
agreed to surrender the town into the hands of Mondragone ; and that ge- 
neral, desirous to put a period to so tedious an enterprise, granted thera 
such* favourable terms as they were willing to accept •. 

This siege had lasted near nine months, and during all that time had oc- 
cupied the greatest part of the Spanish army. 

But before the surrender of Ziricsee, other events had happen- 
vSSu.*^ ed which rendered those that have been related of small importance 
to either party ; and which, while they disappointed the hopes en- 
tertained by the Spaniards af completing the conquest of Zealand, in a great 
measure delivered the confederates from those disquieting apprehensioDS 
which the late success of the Spanish arms was calculated to excite. The 
first of these events was the death of Vitelli, whe was, without controversy, 
the ablest and most experienced general at that time in the Netherlands. 

Vitelli's death Was quickly followed by that of Hequesens. In 
KMuewnt c^^rrying on the siege of Ziricsee, much greater sums had been 
necessary than he was able to supply From Spain, he knew that, 
considering the exhausted condition of the king's finances % occasioned by 
his war with the Turks, nt) money' could be expected ; and the States of 
such of (he provinces as retained their allegiance, were either unwilling, 
or unable to comply with his demands. Thucf, great arrears were ckie to 
^his troops, and they had already begun to mutiay, and to exercise the most 
intolerable oppression on the people ; to whom he had been obligred to 
grant the liberty of wearing arms for their defence; from a well-grounded 
apprehension, that if he had not permitted them to do this, they would have 
done it without his Authority ". 

Requesens had too much sensibility, and too little length of mind, either 
to endure patiently the mortificjpitions, or to encounter resolutely the diffi- 
culties, to which he was exposed. His^exation and chagrin preyed inces- 
santly on his health and spirits and at length brought on a fever, of which 
he died in a few days ; leaving behind him a much higher character for ci- 
vil, than for nfllitary accomplishments, in which he was confessedly much 
inferior to his predecessor the duke of Alva ^. 

« Meteren, p. 155. Bentboglio, p. 170. t Mcteren, p. Itf. 

u This liberty had been taken from thetn bgr the duke of Alva, 
w Thuaiiuix torn. iii. p. 464. Strada, torn. ii. p. 35. 
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jIlF'^BR ^^9 death of Requesens, who bad been prevented |„^ 
freai novinattag hift cvc^easor b^ the violeace of hU disease, the The ganra- 
coancil of state aaamiied the reins of governmeat ; and as the hft^Votthe 
king hesitated fbr some time in his choice of a governor, he found ^^^ ^' 
it necessary to confirm their authority. 

This revotution afforded great satisfaction to the people of Holland and 
Zealand ; who flattered themselves with hopes, that now, when the admi- 
nistration was lodged in the hands of their l^ellow-citizeos, the war would 
not be carried on with the same aaimosity and ardour as before. At first, 
however, the couocil entered heartily into the late, governor's designs^ and 
prosecuted, with vigour, the plaii of operations which he had lefl unfinished. 
And they contkiiied to do so till their attention was called to objects of a still 
more interesting nature, than the reduction of the maritime provinces. 

Tlse Spanish cavalry had, as already mentioned, begun to mu- 
tiny before the death of Reqoesens. During the siege of Ziric- !f^^'."^ ^^ 
see, the iofeatry reEiaioed/ibedient to their commanders, partly tnw^r^**^ 
from beiag fcepit io perpetual employment, and partly from the 
hopes of eorichiDg themselves by the plupder of that city ; but being dis- 
appointed in tlKwe hopes by the articles of the capitulation, and large ar- 
rears beiug' due» to the payraeot of which even the contributions a[ the 
people of Ziricsee were not applied*, tliey dew to arms, deposed their offi-. 
cers, elected others, and a commander in chief from aoKMig themselves ; 
and then, having sworn mntual fideUty over the sacred host, they abandoned 
all their conquests which had cost them so much labour and blood, and pass* 
ed over to Brabant ; intending to take possession of* some ponsiderable for- 
tified place, from whence they might make excursions, and plunder the 
neighbouring towns and villages. 

1 he covecil of state eent coant Mansvelt to appease them ; but 
nd offera or promises which, the count was empowered to make, JJ^ii^i^ 
could divert them from their design. They hoped, by the rapi- 

a Metcren says, that the Walloons laid hold of the money-, and vith great dexterity exclud- 
o<l the Spaniards from the town. . 
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dity of their march, to have entered Brussels by surprise ; bnt both 
the inhabttantr aod garrison were prepared to oppose them They 
Ailed likewise in an attempt on Mechlin. Then leaving Brabant, they 
turned suddenly towards AUost in Flanders ; and made themselves nnastcrs 
of that town, by climbing over the walls in the middle of the night, when 
the citizens were off their guard. They could not have acquired posses- 
sion of a place more suitable to their design ; as it was situated in the midst 
of a rich and fertile country, and lay at nearly an equal distance from Brus- 
sels, Ghent, and Antwerp. They had no sooner displayed the standard of 
rebeltion in Ailost, than they were joined by most of the other Spanish 
troops in the Low-Countries ; after which, they began to exercise every 
species ot violence and outrage, both against the citizens and the iiihalM< 
tants of the country round. 

The prince of Orange remained not idle or unconcerned in this critical 
conjuncture. He had too much sagacity not to discern, and too much zeal 
and dexterity not to avail himself of so favourable an opportunity of advanc- 
ing his designs. By his letters, and emissaries, he endeavoured to rouse 
the spirit of the people, aod to persuade the council, " That now was the 
time when they might deliver themselves for ever from the tyranny of Spain. 
By the good providence of God, the government had Allien into their own 
hands, it ought to be their unalterable purpose, to hold fast the power 
which they possessed, and to employ it in delivering their fellow-citizens 
from that intolerable load of misery under which they had so long groaned. 
The measure of the calamities of the people, and of the iniquities of the 
Spaniards, was now full. There was nothing worse to be dreaded than 
they had already suffered ; and nothing to deter them from resolving either 
to expel their rapacious tyrants, or to perish in the glorious attempt.'' 
^^^ These exhortations, enforced by accounts which were propa- 

la^^n' gated of the enormities conunitted by the Spanish troops, found 
TOuncfi^ an easy admittance into the minds of persons of all ranks The 
council of state were no less inflamed than the people ; and re- 
solved to publish an edict, declaring the Spaniards to be rebels against the 
king. Bartaimont, Mansvelt, Viglius, even the Spanish officers of the 
highest rank, and Rhoda, president of the council of tumults, seemed at 
first inclined to concur with the other counsellors ; but perceiving that their 
resentment was not confined to the mutineers, but extended likewise to all 
the friends of the Spanish government, they began to alleviate the outrages 
of the soldiers, and openly opposed the publication of the edict ; alleging, 
that troops which bad mutinied on account of not receiving their pay, could 
not justly be considered as rebels ; and that the edict would serve only to 
exasperate them still more against the people, while the council was not 
provided with force sufficient to restrain their excesses. But these reasons 
were held in great contempt by a majority of the council ; who, having ex- 
pelled the dissenting members, accused them of holding correspondence 
with the mutineers, and threw them into prison. Then j^ ^Ugf efetfed the 
duke d'Arschot for their president, in the room of Viglius, they pu)Aished 
itn edict in terms strongly calculated to increase the odium against the'Spa- 
nish troops ; calling on the people to concur with them in driving out itif- 
hwless and rapacious t;rew, who, under the pretext of procuring payment 
of their arrears, would, if they were not speedily prevented, bring utter 
ruin upon the Netherlands. 

Nothing could have been more consonant to the geaeral spirit 

£wS!?u»e ^^ ^^^ Flemings, than the sentiments contained in this edict It 

^ Fi^ served as fuel to that flame which was already kindled, and which 

mingi. uow burst out with redoubled violence. To give greater weight 

to the measures which had been already taken, and to those which 
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they iolended to pursue, the council called an aitembly of the States ; 
and all the provinces, Lasemborg excepted, sent deputies to attend 
This assembly had no sooner met than hostilities were be^^n. The cita- 
dels of Antwerp, Ghent, Valenciennes, and Utrecht, were in the hands of 
the Spaniards. Romero commanded in Lieres ; and Maestricht was garri- 
soned by some companies of German infantry. To acquire possession of 
these important fortresses, and to prevent the Spanish troops from uniting 
themselves into one body, were the obiecta upon which the States bestow- 
ed their first and principal attention. They were successful in gaining over 
to their side the regiments of Walloons in the Spanish service ; and they 
raised so great a number of militia of the country, as, when joined with the 
Walloons, formed a considerable body of troops. 

The Spaniards, on the other hand, prompted by Rhoda, and animated by 
the brave and active d'Avila, exerted themselves no less strenuously in 
counteracting their designs. An officer of the name of Vargas, having 
drawn together eight hundred horse in the neighbourhood of Maestricht» 
had advanced as far as Visenach, in his way to Allost, in hopes of prevail- 
ing on the mutineers to act in concert with him. At Visenach he was met 
by two thousand foot and six hundred horse, which the States had sent to 
oppose him. But the Spaniards were not so much inferior in number, as 
they were superior in military discipline. Vargas supplied his want of in- 
fantry by making a company of Borgundians quit their horses. The Fle- 
mish troops, though they began the attack with great impetuosity, fell soon 
into disorder ; and the Spaniards broke in upon their ranks, and put them to 
flight, with considerable slaughter. 

Vargas continued his route to Allost ; and was seconded in his application 
to the mutineers, by d'Avila and Romero ; but neither the importunity of 
their officers, nor a regard to the honour of their nation, or to their per- 
sonal safety, could overcome their obstinate resolution to remain in Allost, 
till they should receive payment of their arrears. From Allost, Vargas 
led his troops, with the utmost expedition, to Maestricht, which, he was in- 
formed, the Germans in garrison there had agreed to deliver to the States. 
The execution of their design had been retarded by some companies of 
Spaniards, a part of whom were in possession of one of the gates, and the 
rest stationed in the town oi Vich. This town lies on the east side of the 
river, and is connected with Maestricht by a bridge over the Maese. Var- 
gas, having transported his troops, and joined his countrymen at Vich, had 
a sharp engagement with the townsmen upon the bridge ; but as they were 
not supported by the Germans, he soon compelled them to retire. They 
paid dear for this attempt to assert their liberty. The Germans, instead of 
acting as their friends, united with the Spaniards, and both together plunder- 
ed the town without mercy \ 

But the memory of the calamities which the people of Mae* 
fltricht experienced on this occasion, was effaced by those which 2f SSSS 
soon afterwards befel the citizens of Antwerp. The States had o^ Antwarp 
laboured in vain to persuade the Spanish garrison in the citadel SJda. ^^^ 
to deliver it into their hands. They now resolved to compel 
them ; and, with this view, they had brought into the city a numerous body 
of Walloons and other troops. They had much reason for that solicitude 
with which they desired to get possession of this important fortress ; which, 
on the one side, communicated with the town, by a spacious esplanade, and 
onr the other, with the adjacent country. The States were not sufficiently 
aware of the danger to which, from these two circumstances united, the city 

h Meteren, p. 164. Bentiv<^io, p. 178. 
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ti7«. o^^*^^*^^P ^^ expoood. Chaiipigiiy^ the govtnior h»^ endei- 
voured to mwe ilveir atteotioo to this daag^, and had earnestly ei- 
borted them to block up tbtf esplaimde bj batteries and trenches ; aod, at 
'th« sane time, to order all the troops that could be spared^ to encamp 
ivfthoat*tbe town, so as to prerent the Spaniards at AJlofiit aod other places 
from entering the citadel. Bnt they whoUj negk^^ted the l^ter part of 
this atdvice, andthey were too lale* in beginmog to put the former in e^ceco- 
tien. They believed that the garrison would not veatiure to sally out upon 
the town, in which there was so great a number of troops <» oppone them ; 
and they flattered themselves with the hopes of being able to compel them 
to surrender, before they coold receive assistance from their countrymen. 
For this purpose, two strong batteries were planted on the esplanade ; 
while the townsmen were employed, either in. pushing forward the trench- 
es, or in raising mounds .for the seeurity of the town. 

The si^e of the castle of Ghent was carried on at the same time, and 
the Stated had conceived the most sanguiiK «ipectatieitts«ef success ; when 
the noise of the alrtiHery reached from both {daces to the uratioeers in Allost; 
and, awakeaing in them some sfuirks of their native warlike ferocity, pro- 
duced a more powerful e£fect upon tisecr minds, than all the exhortatieos 
and entreaties oif their commanders. 

' Navarese, their leader, seized ^eatereusly 4his oppartnaity which their 
present disposifeiea afibrded him ; and, caHiag th«q together, eshortedlhem 
to reflect upea the folly of suffermg the fortresses hesii^ged to hM mto the 
hands of the. Flemings. '" That artillery," said he, '^ wiiich is now thna- 
dering in our ears, is levelled against us, no less thao.against tike garrissM of 
Ghent and Antwerp. When llie Fl^min^s shaM have suhduMl the rest of 
our countrymen^ can we doaiit that they will next turn their arms agiaiast as, 
who are the principal objeoto of their resentment ? Can y^a iwa^gifte,^at 
the States will then lend a more laveurabiie ear, than at present, to your re- 
quests ? Believe me, they will ere long extinguish the debt w^ich they owe 
you, in your blood. Let us march iastantly to tbe relief of the dta^ of 
Antwerp. We shall soon c^ligfe the enemy to raise the siege. WeshaH, 
in spite of the townsmen, aod the raw troops which they iuwe brought to 
their assistance, make ourselves masters of the richest ci^ in Jthe wcu^ld, 
and take ample revenge lor the unworthy treatsKnt we havje neceived." 

He would have proceeded ; but was prevented by shouts of applauae, 
and exclamations from every quarter, to arms 1 to arms I They wesB now 
as impatient to leave Allost, as they had formerly been reluctant On ^ 
third day of November, and only a few hours before sua -set, they began 
their march ; hoping to reach the citadel of Antwerp early nesst morning, 
unobserved by the enemy. Having found greater difficulty in passing the 
Scheld than they expected, they did not arrive till noon ; notwithstandii^ 
which, being joined by tour hundred horse, under Vargas and liomeco, who 
had acted in concert with Navarese, they entered the citadel, without meet- 
ing with the least opposition. The citizens were no sooner informed ef 
ffieir arrival, than they suspected their design, and were filled wii^.the most 
dreadful apprehensions. Cbampigny the governor, whose advice had been 
so unfortunately disregarded, saw.the approaching storm, and did every 
thing in his power to avert it. t . 

But the impetuosity of the mutineers«did not leave him time for complet- 
ing the arrangements which he intended. These men,, impelled at once 
by avarice and revenge, rejected with disdain the invitation given by dl'Avila 
• • 

« He was brother to cardinal Granvelle, and was as averse from the Spanish interest as \\\% 
brother was attached to it. 
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to repose and refresh themselires after their march. With rage and ^^ 
Fary io their couDtenaDces, they demanded the signal to advance ; 
calling oat, that they were determined, hefore night, either to perish in 
the conflict, or to fix their quarters in the city. They wer^ in number be- 
tween two and three thousand, and the garrison, together with the troopa 
brought hy Vargas and Romero, amounted nearly to the same number* 
Navarese led on the mutineers, and the remainder were commanded by 
Romero. Nothing could exceed the intrepidity with which these two de- 
termined hands, vying with each other, attacked the trenches. The citi- 
zens displayed, at the first onset, gr^at bravery and resolution ; but, being 
unable long to withstand the impetuous attack of the Spaniards, and being 
galled at the same time by the artillery of the citadel, they at length gave 
way, and fled with precipitation along the two streets which lead from the 
parade into the centre of the city. The Spaniards were seconded by their 
cavalry, which bore down all before them, and followed close upon the 
rear of the vanquished, till they reached the great square, in the centre of 
which stands the Guildhall or Palace. There the fugitives, being joined 
by some fresh troops, made a halt, and rallied ; but they were soon bro- 
ken a second time, and would have been all cut to pieces, if they had not 
taken shelter in the palace, and in houses of the square. From the win- 
dows they kept^ for some time, a brisk fire upon the enemy, and did consi- 
derable execution ; but the Spaniards, who were accompanied by the re- 
tainers of their camp, set fire to the houses, with hay, straw, and other com- 
bustible materials, not sparing even the palace itself, which was esteemed 
one of the richest and most magnificent in the world. It was quickly re- 
duced to ashes ; and of those who had taken refuge in it, some perished in 
the flames, and some by the sword, in attempting to escape, while others, 
frantic with despair, flung themselves headlong from the windows a- 

The Spaniards then dispersed themselves over the city ; overpowering 
all opposition with irresistible impetuosity. Had their number been suflB- 
cient either to murder, or to overtake the multitude that fled before them, 
the carnage of that memorable day would have been still more dreadful. 
Of the citizens near seven thoMsand perished ; while the loss of the Spa- 
niards amounted only to two hundred men. So great is the superiority in 
battle, of regular discipline, and prompt obedience to command. For 
though the citizens fought with extraordinary courage, like men whose all 
was at stake, they acted not in concert ; and although they had been mar- 
shalled by Champigny, as well as the time would allow, yet, from want of 
practice, Hhey were soon thrown into confusion, and, from the same cause, 
they were unable to recover their ranks, or return to the charge. 

Justice would oblige us to bestow on the Spanish troops the praise due 
to the most heroic valour, if, besides the rapacity which impelled them, 
they had not disfigured the lustre of their victory by exercising a degree of 
barbarous cruelty, of which, at that period, the Spaniards alone, of all the 
nations in Europe, seem to have been capable. Antwerp, at the time of 
this catastrophe, was in the most flourishing condition. Companies of mer- 
chants from almost every commercial nation, resided in it, possessing store- 
hoxaes and factories filled with the most precious commodities. Great num- 
bers of the citizens too were the wealthiest in Europe. Their magnificent 
liouscs were adorned with the most costly furniture ; and their shops and 
warehouses stored with gold and silver stufis, and all other kinds of valuable 
effects, collected from every corner of the globe. Upon these the Spa- 
Biards seized^ with«>ut any discrimination of the owners, and without consi- 

A Thauius. 
31 
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deriog whether the persons whom they fHllag ed, were friends or ene- 
mies. The plunder that lay open and unconcealed was immense ; 
hut was far from being sufficient to satiate the avarice of the Spaniards. 
They exercised the most unrelenting cruelty upon all whom they suspect- 
ed to have concealed their treasures ; and nothing was to be heard in the 
city, but either the shrieks and groans of the sufferers, or the lameDtations 
of those whom they compelled to behold the torments of their husbands, 
wives, or children. Cotemporary historians have described some of the 
several species of torture which they inflicted ; but the reader's niodesty 
would be offended, and his humanity shocked, by the recital «. 

In this manner were these men, for three days and nights, employed Id 
plundering and butchering by tums» a people who were subjects of the 
same prince as themselves, and from whom (whatever ground of cooiplaiot 
they might pretend against the council of state) they had never received 
jthe smallest injury or provocation. Nor does it appear that their officers 
interposed to moderate their excesses, till the soldiers, exhausted with fa- 
tigue, were about to give over of themselves. 

The money in specie which was extorted, amounted at least to eight mil- 
lions of guilders, besides an immense quantity of gold and silver, io plate, 
stuffs, and furniture, which the owners were not able to redeem. The loss 
which the people of Antwerp sustained by the burning of so many buildings, 
was not less than what they suffered by the rapacity o£ the soldiers. The 
most beautiful part of the city was burnt to the ground ; and great numbers 
of shops and warehouses, containing the richest goods, were consumed to 
ashes ^ 

Whilst the barbarity exercised against the inhabitants of Ant- 
Tbe sutes |,^e|.p excited sentiments of compassion towards the unhappy suf- 
liMm**' ferers, it greatly atigmented that abhorrence which the Flemings 
i!riS^f already entertained towards the Spaniards, and made theni more 
oiwge. solicitous than ever to deliver themselves from a yoke which was 
now become intolerable. But the great superiority which the 
Spanish troops discovered on every occasion over the raw undisciplined 
forces of the States, created much anxiety with regard to the success of 
their endeavours. The council of state perceived the necessity of having 
recourse to foreign aid ; and they willingly accepted an offer, which was 
made them at this juncture by the prince of Orange, of some cannon, am- 
munition, and troops, with which they pushed forward the siege of the cita- 
del of Ghent, and soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. 

This seasonable assistance contributed not a little to advance the prince's 
views. Immediately afler the death of Requesens, he had projected a 
scheme of uniting all the provinces, and had exerted himself with great 
activity and address, in carrying it into execution. The States entered rea- 
dily into his ideas. Deputies were appointed, and invested with proper 
Tbeconfe. P^^^^s, by the several provinces ; and in the congress, which 
gncy of was held at Ghent, a treaty of confederacy was concluded, under 
No^mber which all the provinces, except Luxemburg, were compre- 
^' »"*• bended. 

In this confederacy, so well known in the history of the Netherlands by 
the name of the Pacification of Ghent, it was agreed between the Catholic 
provinces on the one hand, and those of Holland and Zealand, with the 
prince of Orange, on the other, that there should subsist between them an 
inviolable alliance, peace, and friendship ; that all i»st injuries should be 
buried in oblivion ; that all prisoners, and in particular the count de Bossut, 

^ Thaanas and Meteren. f Meteren, p. 164. ThuaBUs,'tom. iil p^ 471. QeDtiYOglio, p. 17^. 
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should be §et at KHerty without random ; that the contracting ^rties ,^^^ 
should, to the utmost of their power, assist each other in expelling 
the Spaniards froQi the Netherlands ; that as soon as the provinces §hoQid 
be delivered from these bloody oppressors, and tranquillity established, a 
general assembly should be held of the States of all the provinces, for re- 
dressing grievances, reforming abases, and restoring the constitution to its 
primaeval stite ; that the prince of Orange should remain high admiral and 
governor of the maritime provinces ; and that he, and all others, whose 
property had been confiscated, should be reinstated in their possessions and 
dignities ; that all the decrees of the duke of Alva, relative to the tumults 
and heresy, should be abolished ; but that in the Catholic provinces, only 
the Roman catholic religion should be exercised ; while in those of Hol- 
land and Zealand, all matters, whether civil or religious, should remain on 
their present footing, till a general assembly of all the States should be 
held*^. 

The deputies who were now convened, whom the historians call 
likewise by the name of the States, entered immediately upon ^SS^lim 
the execution of the articles of this confederacy, by transporting oi Aiutni. 
to the frontier of France such of the Spaniards as had been taken 
prisoners in the citadel of Ghent : and they had begun to make preparations 
to dislodge them from other places, when they were informed that Don 
John of Austria, whom Philip had made choice of for governor, had arrived 
in the province of Luxemburg. In some respects Don John was admira- 
bly qualified for this new station, to which his brother had appointed him. 
His affable and insinuating manners were fitted to conciliate the affections 
of the people whom he had been sent to govern ; and his military accom- 
plishments qualified him to pursue the war with vigour, against the revolt- 
ed provinces. But in the critical situation into which the late enormities 
of the Spaniards had brought the Netherlands, other talents besides these 
were requisite ; such as prudence, patietice, and self-command, together 
with skill and dexterity in managing the passions and the prejudices of men ; 
qualifications which Don John possessed not in an eminent degree. 

His conduct upon his first arrival was ill calculated to allay ^^.^ prodenee. 
those suspicions which the Flemings entertained of the king's * 
design in sending him to the Netherlands. Having stopt at Luxemburg, he 
wrote letters to the council and the States, in which he informed them, that 
he would not come to Brussels, the usual residence of their governors, un- 
less hostages were given him for their peaceable behaviour, a guard ap* 
pointed for the security of his person, and the same unlimited command of 
the fleet and army conferred upon him, which the preceding governors bad 
enjoyed. He lamented the outrages which had been committed by the Spa- 
bish troops ; and promised, that if the States and people should maintain 
their obedience to the king, and their profession of the catholic faith, the 
injuries which they had sustained, should not pass unpunished But he ad- 
ded, that if they failed in either of these respects, they should, in that event, 
find him no less prepared for war, than he was inclined to peace *. 

The States and council were ignorant, till Uiey received these 
letters, of the light in which their late conduct was considered by JS* ^ 
the court of Spain. They believed that, as the steps which they ~^^<^.«> 
had taken were necessary for the preservation of the people, it V 6n^. 
was impossible they could be offensive to the king ; and they were 
extremely surprised thus to meet, not only with distrust, but even threats, 

f Meteren, p. 169. Benti^ogBo, L 9. tub sine. Thuauus, 1. 62. aeet 13. 
« M«CereD, p. 174 
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g^ 8Dd a de6ance, where they were consdoas of haTing merited appro- 
hation and applause. They trembled, therefore, at the thoughts of 
potting themaelves in the power of the new governor, and were greatly at 
a lo«8 to determine what answer they should return to bis demaoda. O^ 
thiji occasion, they had recourse to the prince of Orange for advice. And 
WiHiam readily embraced the opportunity, which was thus presented to 
him, of confirming his countrymen in those suspicions to which the goyer- 
oor's conduct had given rise. 

*< As it was but too manifest," he said, ** from the strain of Don 
£|^^^ John's letter, that he intended to tread in the footsteps of his pre- 
^^^> decessors, the States and council had much need to exert all their 
firmness, prudence, and circumspection. They ought seriously 
to consider the important charge with which they were entrusted ; and to 
remember, that, upon their present conduct, it depended, whether they, 
and their wives, and children, and fellow-citizens, should for the future en- 
joy those rights which belonged to them as natives of the Low Countries, 
or should be again eiposed to Uie lawless tyranny of the Spaniards. They 
ought to exercise with vigour the power which they possessed, and reso- 
lutely reject all terms of agreement with the governor, by which the fun- 
damental laws of the State might be brought into danger, or their own au- 
thority abridged. Enter not, said he, into any accommodation with him, till 
the Spaniards, and ^11 other foreign troops, be actually dismissed. Trust 
not to any soothing promises which he may give you, of dismissing them at 
a more convenient season. Remember how the king himself, when he went 
to Spain, assured you, that the troops which he then left behind him, should, 
in three months afterwards, be withdrawn, and yet they were suffered to 
remain for more than a year and a half; and would, notwithstanding 
your solicitations, have still remained, 'd the calamity which befel his 
army in Africa, had not made it necessary for him to remove them. Let 
no consideration persuade you to listen to Don John's request of the un- 
limited command 6{ your forces. By granting this, you will furnish 
him with weapons against yourselves. Nothing can express his distrust 
more strongly, than his unprecedented requisitions of hostages, and a guard 
for the security of his person. If you comply with these demands, you 
will enable him to annihilate your authority, and to trample under foot 
your most sacred rights and laws. It is impossible to believe that one who 
discovers so much solicitude to strip you of your power, can seriously 
intend your welfare. Is it not more reasonable that the governor should 
trust the States, than that the States should lay themselves at the mercy of the 
governor ? Such demands were never made even by your princes themselves; 
whose practice always was, to come unarmed to your assemblies, and to take 
an oath to maintain your privileges, before they received from you any pro- 
mise of obedience. Consent not to put yourselves under the power of Johp 
of Austria, upon easier terms than have been ever insisted upon with your 
native princes. Require him, previously to his admission, to inter- 
pose his authority for the immediate departure of the Spanish troops ; and 
solemnly to engage to govern the State according to its nmdamental laws K 
To these conditions, your late fatal experience will justify you, if you add, 
that you shall have the power of assembling yourselves twice, or even 
thrice a year, if you shall judge it to be expedient ; that the citadels shall 
be rased to the ground ; that the right of appointing the governors and 
magistrates shall be vested in you ; and that, without your consent, no 
military force shall he levied and no garrisons stationed in the towns or 

h Here the |iriaee mentionf the particqlar privileges to whieh he eUndei^ and the timet 
when they were ebadMd Meterep, p^ 175. ^ » 
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forts. At present, it little imports yoa to consider whether dr not this ^^j. 
conduct will give o£fence to the king, for it is mere delusion, if jou flat- 
ter yourselves that jou have not already offended him. Promises, soothing 
speeches^ and professions of affection on his part, wiH not he wanting ; but 
you will Scorer the last degree of weakness, if, after what you have ex- 
perienced for several years past, you are not sensible, that nothing now 
remains for you, but either miserably to bend under the yoke from which 
you have so happily escaped, or to employ with vigour and fortitude the 
means with which Providence has furnished you ; and which, 1 doubt not, 
qiay yet prove effectual for your security, provided you maintain harmony 
and concord among yourselves * ." 

This letter, in some measure, produced the desired effect. 
It put to silence all those who were for receiving Don John on 'T'^foJ'iS ***' 
his own terms ; and the States, more suspicious than ever of &raipipo«vaft. 
his design, resolved to insist upon the dismission of the troops, 
and the confirmation of the pacification of Ghent, as conditions without 
which they would never agree to acknowledge his authority. And that 
they might not be found unprepared, in case of his refusal, they gave or- 
ders for making new levies ; drew together an army at Wavre, between 
Brussels and Namur ; and dispatched ambassadors to solicit assistance from 
foreign courts. 

In Germany, where they were powerfully seconded in their applications 
by the prince of Orange, they engaged in their interests John Casimire, 
count palatine of the Hhine. In France they did not confine their appli- 
cation to the Calvinists^ but likewise prevailed upon the duke of Anjou, 
the king's brother, to espouse their cause, by setting before him the pro- 
spect of an establishment in the Low-Cpuntries, more suitable to his rank 
than he could expect to obtain in his brother's dominions. From the 
queen of England, their envoy met with the niost gracious reception. It was 
matter of the highest satisfaction to this sagacious princess . to see her in* 
veterate enemy thus embroiled with his Flemish subjects ; but, as she 
was still desirous to avoid an open rupture with Philip, she chose to as- 
sist them with money rather than with troops, and gave them forty thousand 
pounds, with a promise of continuing her favour, on condition (which she 
added in order to save appearances^ that they should adhere to the pa- 
cification of Ghent, and not throw off their allegiance to their legal sove- 
reign. 

While the States were making these preparations to vindicate 
their rights by force of arms, they sincerely desired to attain ^heir n^ 
their end, by negociation with the governor. For they had too Sm John.^ 
long groaned under the calamities of war, not to wish most ear- 
nestly for peace, provided that blessing could be secured without making 
a sacrifice of their liberties. Don John, on the other hand, discovered an 
extreme reluctance to comply with the conditions which they required of 
him ; but he endeavoured to dissemble bis sentiments, and attempted, by 
fair speeches, to cajole and deceive them. Still, however, he continued 
to shew, his diffidence, by insisting upon having a numerous guard for his 
person ; and by refusing his consent to the departure of the Spaniards, 
nnlessthe States should at the same time dismiss the foreign troops in their 
service, and give hostages, to remain in the hands of a neutral power, till 
their engagements should be fulfilled. 

The States, whose jealousy was kept alive by the repeated warnings 
of the prince of Orange, easily penetrated into Don John's designs ; and' 

) Meteren, p. 175, 176. BeiAUTOglio, lib. ix. ab initio. Tbaanus, 1. Ixii. 15. 
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jjyy^ they resolved, if possible, to convince him by one decisive step, that it 
was in vain for him to expect that they would ever departfrom the terms 
proposed. In their assembly at Brassels, on the fifth of January one thou- 
sand five hundred and seventy seven, they drew up a new deed of union, 
in which they en|!:aged in the most solemn manner, to maintain inviolably 
for ever the pacification of Ghent ; to spare neither their goods, their 
persons, nor their lives, in order to fulfil it ; and to regard as perjured 
traitors, all those who, participating in the present union, should by word, 
deed, or counsel, counteract it. . A copy of this deed, subscribed by the 
governor add deputies of all the towns and provinces ; by the nobility, 
prelates, and other dignified ecclesiastics ; and by the members of tribu- 
nals, councils, colleges and chapters, together with a solemn ratification 
of it by the council, was sent by the States to Don John, as their final an- 
swer to his demands^ . 

This measure ^contributed not a little to promote the end 
Their ame- proposed. It gave Don John a proof of firmness on the part 
BMnt^Un. of the States, which he little expected, and shewed him the 
necessity of either agreeing to the conditions which they so 
earnestly required, or of resolving instantly to have recourse to arms. 
Inflamed by ambition and the love of war, he would not have hesitated a 
moment what part to. act, had not his instructions from the king required 
that he should avoid coming to an open rupture with the Catholic pro- 
vinces. He considered likewise, that the States had got the start of him, 
and were already well prepared to repel force by force. Nor was he ig- 
norant of the encouragement which they had received, to hope for succour 
from the neighbouring powers ; or of the danger to which great numbers 
of the Spanish troops, surrounded by their enemies, were exposed, of 
being reduced by famine. Influenced by these considerations, and trusting 
that ere long, after quieting their suspicions, opportunities would offer of 
depriving the States by degrees of that power of which they were at pre- 
sent so tenacious, he entered into a negociatien with their deputies at 
Marche en Famine, a city in Luxemburg ; and after many obstructions and 
difficulties, concluded a treaty with them, which they fondly 
**"* '* termed the perpetual edict 

In this treaty he engaged, that all the foreign troops in the ser- 
vice of Spain should leave the Netherlands, and never return thither 
without the consent of the States ; that the Spaniards and Italians should 
depart within the space of forty days, and the Germans immediately after 
receiving satisfaction with regard to their arrears ; and that all the 
cities and forts possessed by these troops should as soon as they were relin- 
quished, be delivered to the States, together with the stores of ammunition, 
arms, and provisions. He ratified the pacification of Ghent. He con- 
sented that all prisoners detained on account of the late disturbances, 
should immediately be set at liberty, eicept the count of Buren ^ An4 
he promised that diligent inquiry should be made, concerning the outrages 
lately committed by the troops ; that justice should be executed against 
the guilty, and a reasonable compensation made to the sufierers, either in 
the Netherlands, or in Spain, according as the king should be pleased 
to determine. 

The States, on the other hand, engaged to preserve inviolable their al- 
legiance to the king ; to maintain the profession of the Roman Catholic 
faith throughout all the provinces ; to receive Don John as governor- 
general of the Netherlands ; and immediately to furnish him with six 
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handred thousand florins, for the payment of the Italian dud Spanish 
troops, in order to prevail on them the more easily to depart for "'^ 
Spain or Italy. 

As soon as this treaty was concluded, arohassadors were disv 
patched by the Catholic States, who alone were concerned in H*fi-??*^L**^ 
it, to the prince of Orange and the States of Holland and Zea- to^oneqrf ^ 
land, to desire their concurrence. It might easily have been 
foreseen, that this application could not he attended with success. For 
although the maritime provinces had consented, in the pacification of Ghent, 
to submit the question of religion to the decision of a general assembly, 
to be held after the departure of the Spaniards ; yet in that assembly they 
knew that they would have leisure to employ all their influence in behalf 
of their religion, and to offer such reasons against proscribing it, as they 
hoped would prove a sufficient counterpoise to the religious zeal of the 
popish States. Without this expectation it can hardly be supposed that 
protestants, whose sincerity in their profession was so unquestionable, 
would ever have agreed to leave to others the determination of a matter 
in which they were so deeply interested ; and therefore it is not surprising, 
that they declined acceding to the treaty now presented to them, in which 
this important point had, without obtaining their consent, been so hastily 
decided. But lest they should alarm the bigotry of the Catholic provinces, 
they took no notice, in their answer, of this, which was their principal 
objection. They began with saying, that they could not enough praise 
that generous zeal which the States had displayed, in delivering their 
country from the tyranny of the Spaniards ; and they rejoiced to find that 
they still persisted in their resolution of adhering to the pacification of 
Ghent. But after considering attentively the treaty which had been> trans- 
mitted to them, they were sorry to observe, that it was extremely ill cal- 
culated to answer the laudable intentions of the States. For besides 
several other objections of great weight, there was no proper provision 
made, in this treaty,, for the regular calling of assemblies ; in a convention, 
held on purpose to restore and secure their rights, an open infraction of 
them was ratified, by their consenting to the unjust detention of the count 
of Buren ; the States had failed in the respect and gratitude which they 
owed to the queen of England and the duke of Anjou ; and certain ar- 
ticles of the treaty were derogatory to the honour of the Netherlands ; 
particularly that article, by which, instead of insisting upon a restitution of 
those invaluable effects, of which the Spaniards had plundered the in- 
habitants, they had promised money to those men, notwithstanding their 
having been solemnly declared traitors and rebels by the States themselves, 
and by the council of State, when clothed with the authority of the King. 

The Catholics could not but be sensible of the strength of 
these objections. Their impatience to be delivered from the S*P''*°"I1?C.*® 
Spanish troops, and their eager desire of peace, had betrayed nUh troop*, 
them into that precipitation of which they had been guilty. 
They could not avail themselves now of the superior penetration of the 
prince of Orange. The treaty was already concluded, and nothing re- 
mained for them, but to watch the governor's motions with an attentive 
eye, till the troops were removed to such a distance, that tliey could not 
easily be recalled. Don John was at great pains to dispel their suspi- 
cions. For that purpose he employed all his influence to persuade the 
Spaniards to depart ; and he at length prevailed, though not till he had 
distributed among them the money which he had received from the States. 
This brave, but ferocious and savage band, then set out upon their march 
for Italy, like an army in triuaaph ; loaded with the spoils of their fellow- 
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subjectg. and without compuaction for the rapacity and Tiotence wbkh 

they had exercised". . l * .1. xt -.■_ 

Their departure diffused universal joy throughout the Nether- 
JSJuStri lands, and the people indulged the flattering hope, that the king 
the lotetnp ji^y^Qg been at last touched with their calamities, had reeolred to 
"*"*" treat them with greater lenity and moderation than they had ex- 

perienced since the beginning of his reign. Their satisfaction was 
heightened by the popular character of the governor, who was in the prime 
of life ; elegant and graceful in his person and deportment ; lively, facetious, 
and affable, and who gained exceedingly from the comparison which men 
naturally formed of his insinuating manners, with the reserve and austerity 
of the lung. He was received in Brussels with such marks of respect as 
had never been shewn to any former governor ; and persons of all ranks 
flattered themselves with the prospect of a just and mild administration. 

They did not long enjoy this soothing prospect. Althoogii 
Hb innMii- puiip himself had ratified the perpetual edict, and Don John had, 
^ "**" before his admission to the regency, sworn in the most solemn 
manner to observe it, it soon appeared that nothing was farther from the 
intentions of either. The limitations which that edict imposed apon ibe 
sovereign's authority, were utterly repugnant to Philip's temper, as well 
as to the plan which he had formed for the government of the Nether- 
lands ; nor would he ever have empowered his brother to make so many 
concessions to the States. as»the perpetual edict, or pacification of Ghen^ 
contained, but in order more effectually to strip them afterwards of that 
very power which he now consented they should enjoy. But Don John 
was, from his natural impetuosity, incapable of executing Uiis scheme, 
which required a much higher degree of circumspection and experience, 
as well as patience and dissimulation, than he possessed. His court was 
perpetually filled with Spaniards, and other foreigners, who had rendered 
themselves obnoxious to the natives ; nor were any of the Flemings ad- 
mitted into his confidence, but such as had shewn themselves devoted to the 
Spanish interest ; while those who had discovered an attachment to the 
liberty of their country, were kept at a distance, and treated with indiffer- 
ence or contempt. This circumstance contributed not a little to revive 
that jealousy of his designs, which he had been so solicitous to allay. Bat 
the States were still more alarmed, when he made them the followii^ pro- 
posals : that they should not any longer withhold from him the auUiority 
which his predecessors had enjoyed, but allow him to act as captain-general, 
as well as governor of the provinces : that they should empower him, 
without waiting for the determination of the general assembly of the States, 
to execute the two articles of the late treaty, which related to the obe- 
dience due to the king, and the re^estabtishment of the Catholic religion ; 
and that, if the prince of Orange would not immediately agree to accede to 
the perpetual edict, the States should break of all correspondence with 
him, and reduce him and the maritime provinces to obedience, by force of 
arms. With these proposals the States refused to comply, but expressed 
their refusal in the softest terms ; and without taking notice of bis demand 
to be allowed to act as captain-general, they represented to him that, by the 
pacification of Ghent, both he and they were bound to wait for the meeting 
of the general assembly of the States ; to whose decision the prince of 
Orange, and the States of Holland and Zealand, had engaged to submit. 

Don John perceiving that he was not likely to persuade them, grew more 
impatient than ever under his present restraints, and resolved now to em- 
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pkfy either force or frauds as opportunitieft should offer. The ^^ 
States could not thoroughly penetrate his design, hut they perceived His dupTt- 
how much he was dissatiaed with his situation, and what difficulty ^^^' 
they woaJd find to obtain the performance of his engagements in the per* 
petual edict This served to render them more than ever solicitous for 
the departure of the German troops, which, it had been agreed, should 
remain in the Netherlands till they received payment of their arrearjB. • 
These arrears amounted to a very great sum, which the States were utterly 
unable to raise at the present juncture. But, having raised a part of it, 
they made an offer of that to the Germans, and desired they would accept 
of goods and security for the rest. In order to make a further trial of Doa 
John's sincerity, they entreated him to employ his influence, to procure 
iheir consent. Don John readily agreed to this request ; and declared 
that, if the Germans should refuse to comply, he would, at the hazard of 
his life, compel them. Having summoned their commanders to meet hid^ 
at Meci^iDi he went thither, as if on purpose to persuade them ; but in 
reality, to inflamp their minds against the States, and to exhort them to re- 
main in the Netherlands, in the service of the king. Having had the sue* 
cess which he desired with some of th^ principal officers, and judging it 
necessary now to redouble his hypocrisy with the States, he wrote to them» 
lamenting that a much greater sum was necessary to satisfy the German 
troops, than could be procured in the Low Countriea ; and offering to send 
his secretary Cscovedo to represent their situation to the king. This arti- 
fice was not altogether without effect. The States could not believe that 
Don John was capable of so great deceit, as he was now practising against 
them. They agreed to his proposal, and, as an expression of their grati- 
tude, they settled a pension of two thousand ducats on Cscovedo, who set 
put immediately for Spain ; but with a design extremely different from that 
,which was pretended. 

. Don John in the mean time carried on his intrigues with the 
Germap officers, and hoped soon, by their means, to get posses- SiS'Se w* 
sion of the fortified towns in which they lay. But before any of NamHr. 
the plans which he had formed with this view were put in execu- 
tion, he judged it necessary to withdraw from Brussels, and, if possible, to 
make himself master of some place of strength near the frontier, where he 
might remain in safety till he should find himself in a condition to take the 
field. Of all the frontier towns, Namur appeared the fittest for his pur- 
pose, ; being conveniently situated for the reception of the troops, to which 
he expected the king would soon give orders to return from Italy. It hap- 
pened that Margaret de Valois, queen of Navarre, intended at this time to 
pass through Namur in her way to Spa. On pretence of paying his re** 
spects to Margaret, he left Brussels, and arrived in Namur, with a great 
number of the nobility and others, who were favourable to his* design But 
as the governor of the castle was a person of strict fidelity, Don John was 
obliged, in order to accomplish his aim, to have recourse to the following 
stratagem. Feigning to set out in the morning for the chace, he took his 
way by the castle ; where having stopt, and inquire^d for the governor, be 
pretended a curiosity to see the fortifications of the place. Thegovern6r» 
flattered with his visit, and suspecting nothing hostile from men who seemed 
equipped only for hunting, readily admitted, not only Don John himself, but 
his attendants ; some of whom having artos concealed under their ^^ ^ 
apparel, immediately seized upon the gate <*. ^ ' 

John having thus secured possession of thecastle, the town was, by the 
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^^ asiifttance of count Barlaimont, gorernor of the proviDce, scyuptdb- 
jected to his aathority. He observed vvith triamph, that tbenj on 
which this event happened, was the first day of his regency, ft might with 
greater propriety have been said, that it was the first of those calamities 
which pursued him to the grave. 

AAer such an open violation of his faith, there could be little room for 
any future negociation with the States. Tet, in a letter which he wrote to 
them on this occasion, he regretted that the plots which had been laid to 
deprive him of his life or liberty, had obliged him to have recourse to so 
hostile an expedient, and he affirmed, that he was still ready to observe 
the conditions of the perpetual edict ; but declared, that he would not quit 
his present situation, till they should make provisions for the security of his 
person against the machinations of his enemies. 

The States and council were greatly astonished, when they 
TbeiMooki^ received intelligence of this event. They had wished for 
sStei. ' nothing so much as to preserve the provinces from beiqg plung- 
ed afresh into the calamities of war. They considered that 
some of the principal cities in Brabant were in the hands of the Germans. 
They knew not what part these troops might act, if hostilities with the 
governor should take place ; and they could not imagine that he would 
have ventured on so manifest a breach of the perpetual edict, without the 
prospect of some powerful support. They immediately dispatched ambas- 
sadors to remonstrate with him on the nature and consequences of his con- 
duct, and to request him to return to Brussels. They promised to make 
the most serious inquiry into the machinations of which he complained, de- 
sired that he would name the persons guilty, and assured him, that nothing 
should be wanting on their part to provide, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, for the security of his person. 

Of the reality of these machinations he could produce no other evidence, 
but some anonymous letters, which, he said, had been transmitted to him. 
But as bo person was named in these letters, and the authors of them were 
utterly unknown, all men believed them to be a forgery of his own, or of 
his courtiers, designed to serve as a pretext for his present treachery. 

The answer which he made to the States shewed clearly, that, in the 
steps which he had taken, he had been influenced by a motive very difierent 
from that which he pretended<^That the States should put him in fbll pos- 
session of the authority, which the preceding govel'uors had exercised \ 
that they should give him the entire command of the army ; break off all 
communication with the prince of Orange, and the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, and compel them to accede to the perpetual edict ; these 
were some of the conditions, to which if they did not agree, he acquainted 
them, that he was unalterably determined not to return. The States repre^ 
sented the inconsistency between the former of these demands, and the 
perpetual edict \ and reminded him of the utter impossibility, under which 
they found themselves, of comply ing with the latter, without violating their 
faith, which in the pacification of Ghent, they had pledged to the maritime 
provinces. He still persisted in his resolution.; and the States were 
equally indexible. 

They were confirmed in their purpose, by some letters writ 
^^Jl^^^ by Don John and Escovedo to the king, and Antonio Perez, his 
secretary, which were intercepted in Gascony by the king of 
Navarre, and sent by him to the prince of Orange, who transmitted them 
to the States. In these letters, the necessity of the speedy return of fiie 
Italian an^ Spanish troops was urged with the utmost earnestness and im- 
portunity. The diseases of the Netheriands» said Don JofaUi admit of ne 
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other cure, but lopping off the parts affected : and to the same purpose, 
Escovedo observed, That fire, and the shedding of blood, were the 
onlj means by which the disorders that prevailed could be remedied For 
no man here, said he, whether among the nobility or people, performs the 
doty that he owes either to God or the king. Opinions the most abominable 
universally prevail ; and every man lives as he lists, without law or rule. 
To which he added, That if the king did not send the necessary troops and 
money soon, he was afraid that Don John, who could not endure his pre- 
sent situation, would quit the iVetherlands, and try bis fortune elsewhere. 

While these letters served to alienate the Flemings more than 
ever from Don John, they raised to the greatest height their J^^^^ 
admiration of the penetration and sagacity of the prince of pro. towm 
Orange, who had given them early warning of the governor's ^H^^!!^ 
duplicity, and whose predictions were now so remarkably ful- 
filled. They entered with greater ardour than ever into his Views, and in 
conformity with his advice, they resolved to lose no more time in negociat* 
ing, but without delay to put the provinces into a posture of defence, be- 
fore the return of the Spanish forces. Whilst their levies, and other mi- 
litary preparations, were going on, they laboured with great solicitude to 
persuade the Germans to deliver up the towns in their possession. Their 
success was in some measure retarded by the governor's intrigues with the 
officers ; but the States, having at this time greater facility than Don John; 
in employing either money or force, according as thci one or the other was 
most Hkely to prove effectual, had greater influence with the soldiers ; 
who not only refused to listen to their officers, but put some of them under 
arrest, and gave them up to the States, together with the towns and cita- 
dels. In this manner the States recovered Bergen-op zoom, Tolen, Breda, 
Boisle-duc, and sever^ other places ; and they had the good fortune like- 
wise to defeat a body of Germans, in the governor's interest, who were 
upon their march to surprise the citadel of Antwerp. After which, prompt- 
ed partly by the apprehensions which this attempt, though unsuccessful,, 
had excited, and partly by the remembrance of the many calamities which 
the citadels, in other places as well as Antwerp, had occasioned to the in- 
habitants, they resolved to demolish these fortresses ; and gave orders for 
this purpose, which were executed by the people with inexpressible ala- 
crity©. 

Don John, in the mean time, endeavoured to make himself master of 
some places in the neighbourhood of Namur ; and he succeeded in his at- 
tempts upon Marienburg and Charlemont. But, being forsaken by the 
duke of Arschot, and almost all the other nobility who had attended him 
to Namur ; and perceiving that the States were much farther advanced than 
himself in their military preparations, he sent them word that he had soli- 
cited the king for liberty to leave the Netherlands ; and would immediately 
retire to Luxemburg, to wait the issue of his application, provided the 
States would agree to desist from hostilities till the king's instructions 
should arrive. But the States, suspecting from their former experience 
that he intended nothing by this proposal but to render them more remiss 
in their preparations, replied, that before they could listen to any terms of 
accomodation^ he must deliver up the city and castle of Namur To this 
Don John refused to consent ; and thus the negociation was broken off, and 
all hopes of terminating the dispute amicably were extinguished!* 

The States, considering war now as unavoidable, resolved to The states 
invite the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels ; and accoedingly »«wite the 
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SirmReio ^^^ ^^ their number were appointed to carry him an invitation* 
mideat couched in terms so flatterinic and respecttal, and so expressive 
Braneii. ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^j^^ ^f ^y^^^^ gratitude for his former services, that 
it was impossible he could hesitate to comply with their request. Having 
obtained the consent of the States of Holland and Zealand, he went first to 
Breda» and thence to Antwerp and Brussels. His reception in the places 
through which he passed, was such as might be expected from a people, 
by whom he was held in the highest respect and veneration Ardent to 
behold him, afler an absence of several years, during which he had under- 
gone, so many labours, and been exposed to so many dangers in their ser- 
vice, they poured out in multitudes, to the distance of several miles, to 

meet him. In his passage from Antwerp to Brussels, one side of 
^»«cv- (lie canal was lined by the inhabitant^ of the former of these 

places, and the other, by those of the latter ; while the banks re- 
sounded witb the joyful shouts of a grateful people, who sainted him with 
the glorious appellations of the Father of his Country, and the Guardian 
of its liberty and laws. Nor were these demonstrations of joy confined to 
the vulgar, who are always sincere, but oflen precipitate and inconstant in 
their applauses ; persons of all ranks vied with each other in testifying 
their respect and gratitude ; and immediately afler bis arrival, the States 
of Brabant and the States-general concurred in electing him governor of 
the province of Brabantq ; a dignity which had been hitherto bestowed 
only on the viceroys, or governors-general, of the Netherlands. 

By his wisdom and moderation, as well as by his vigilance and 
SffMnSS^ and industry, William fulfilled the most sanguine expectations of 
tum or tiie his countrymen. But, notwithstanding his address and prudence, 
^1^^ and skill in managing the minds of men ; qualifications which he 
possessed in the most eminent degree ; he could not preserve 
that unanimity among the Flemings, which it was of so much consequence 
for them, in the present juncture, to maintain. At no period had they en- ' 
joyed so fair a prospect of securing their liberty on a firm and permanent 
foundation. Besides the advantage of having a person of so great expe- 
rience and abilities to guide their counsels, the Spanish troops were entirely 
withdrawn ; the king's finances were greatly exhausted with the wars in 
which he bad been continually engaged ; almost all the fortified places 
were in the hands of the States ; and the people were aniijaated universally 
^ith the most violent abhorrence of the Spanish government But the 
States were prevented from improving the opportunity which this fortunate 
concurrence of circumstances afforded them, by a spirit of division and 
animosity, which sprung up, partly from the jealousies of the nobility, and 
partly from the intemperate religious zeal and bigotry of the people. 

Philip de Oroy duke of Arschot, the marquis of Havr^ 
soa^oei^rai. hjs brother, the count de Lalain*, and several others of the 
'Smi? ** catholic nobility, had since the death of Requesens, distinguish- 
ed themselves as strenuous asserters of the liberties of their 
country. They had promoted with all their influence the pacification of 
Ghent, and had concurred with their countrymen in the invitation given to 
the prince of Orange to reside at Brussels But when they reflected upon 
the extraordipary marks of attachment which William had received, and saw 
bim vested with an authority and dignity in Brabant which only the sove- 
reign or his viceroys had hitherto enjoyed ; above all, when they contem- 
))lated his great abilities and experience in the conduct of affairs ; they 
(ftresaw that the; must content themselves with acting a subordinate part i^ 
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the government, and that the States would, in every branch of adminis^ 
tration, be directed by the prince of Orange, who must therefore reap 
the glory of whatever should be achieved, and without the name of sovereign, 
exercise a supreme and sovereign authority. Stung with envy, and desirous 
to conceal the motive of their conduct, they began to affect an extreme anii- 
ety at the danger to which the catholic faith was exposed, by the States re- 
posing such unreserved confidence in one who was an avowed friend of the 
new religion. On this pretence, which never received any colour from the 
prince's conduct, they formed themselves into a confederacy, with a design 
to counteract him. And in order to give their party consistency, weight, and 
influence, they resolved to invite the archduke Matthias, brother of the 
emperor, to taJce upon him the government of the provinces. 

This resolution they not only formed, but executed, without ^ Flemish 
the knowledge or authority of the States, and they dispatched a iiiTiatlor^ 
messenger to Matthias with the greatest secrecy, to intreat him **■****»"• 
to leave Vienna without delay. 

Nothing could exceed the temerity of those who gave this invitation, but 
the imprudence of Matthias in accepting it. For, besides that he was called 
only by the least powerful of the two parties into which the Flemings were 
divided, he could not be ignorant how injurious and affronting his conduct 
must be thought by his kinsman the king of Spain. It is seme alleviation 
of his folly that he was only twenty-two years of age ; and that consider- 
ing the numerous progeny which his father left behind him there was little 
probability of his obtaining any settlement in Germany, suitable to his rank. 
At the time of the death of Requesens, he had made an offer of his service 
to the States, and he accepted greedily of the present invitation. His en- 
terprise being of such a nature that he durst not discover it to the em- 
peror, he set out from Vienna in the middle of the night, with a small num- 
ber of attendants. No sooner was his brother apprised of his design, than 
messengers were dispatched to bring him back, and letters sent to the 
princes whose States he must pass through, intreatin^ them to stop him ^ 
but Matthias travelled faster than the messengers, and, in a few Bisam?ia* 
days, reached the town of Lierres in Brabant. 

The States, astonished at the news of his arrival, and highly 
incensed against those who had invited him, complained loudly ^'!;Smn- 
of the insult offered to their authority ; and would have instantly «^^ **« 
formed the resolution of rejecting him, had they not been dis- 
suaded from it by the prince of Orange. William foresaw the advantages 
which might arise from that rivalship, into which Matthias had entered with 
his kinsman Don John, and from the seeds of enmity which were thereby 
sown between the German and Spanish branches of the house of Austria. 
He reckoned i$ rather fortunate, that Don John had received so unpardona- 
ble an offence from the Catholic nobility ; and he considered how fatal to 
the general interest of the provinces all divisions must necessarily prove, 
in the present criticfal conjuncture of tbeir affairs. 

Influenced by these considerations, he exhorted the States to overlook 
the injurious treatment which they had received, and persuaded them to 
agree, not only to receive Matthias with all the respect due to his high rank, 
but even to elect him governor, on such conditions as they should judge pro- 
per to require. This conduct, the most prudent that could have been 
adopted in the present circumstances, furnished no sort of triumph to the 
to the duke d'Arschot, and the other Catholic nobility On the contrary, 
it mortified them exceedingly, to observe that Matthias owed his election 
oot to them, but to the prince of Orange ; whose authority, which they in- 
tended to have controlled, was now coiKsidelrably augmented, and more 
firmly crstabhshed than before. 
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Soon after this, they received a still more sensible mortificatioD. 
Moctiflcii- The dake d'Arschot having lately been appointed governor of 
tioni.m the piaiKiers, had gone to the city of Ghent, to take possession of 
his government. Not long after his arrival, a deputation of the 
inhabitants having urged him with much importunity to reinstate them in 
their ancient privileges, of which they had been deprived, in the time of 
of Charles V he was heard to declare, that that seditious multitude, which 
made so much noise about their privileges, should ere long be punished as 
they deserved, notwithstanding their being supported by the prince of 
Orange. This saying being repeated by some who heard it, and circulated 
all over the city, inflamed the minds of the people with rage and indignation. 
They ran to arms, surrounded the governor's house* and threw him, 
and his friends and attendants, into prison. The prince of Orange, 
dreading the consequences of so violent a procedure, and believing 
the duke to be now sufficiently humbled, interceded with the Ghentese, 
and procured his liberty ; but no solicitations could induce them to release 
his adherents. In this manner was the duke d'Arschot's importance in the 
Netherlands almost annihilated. Matthias perceiving this, saw it to be hia 
interest to connect himself with the party of which Uie prince of Orange 
was the head ; and readily accepted the government, with a condition to> 
which the States required his consent, that the prince should be his hea** 
tenant general in all the branches of administration. 
2^3^ Matthias made his joyful entry into Brussels in the beginning of the 
year one thousand five hundred and seventy-eight, when both he and 
the prince of Orange were admitted to their respective offices, after taking 
an oath to maintain the laws, and to regulate their conduct according to the 
instructions which should be given them by the States '. 

Don John sent an ambassador to protest in his name against 
^'J^'stt^ these proceedings. But the States had some weeks before this 
toFUUp. time declared him an enemy to the Netherlands, and paid no 
regard to his protestation. As they were persuaded, however, 
that they had done nothing but what was authorised by the fondankental 
laws of the constitution, they wrote an account of their proceedings to 
the king, declaring that they still held their allegiance to him inviolable ; 
and praying, that he would confirm their election of his kinsman Matthias, 
as the most likely means of restoring tranquillity to the provinces. They 
had very little reason to expect that Philip would listen to this request. 
He looked upon their conduct in a light extremely different from that in 
which they themselves regarded it ; and considered their presumption in 
rejecting the governor whom he had appointed, and still more that of no* 
minating another without his consent, as an act of the most audacious re- 
bellion. The States were too well acquainted with his character, not to 
entertain some apprehensions that such might be his sentiments ; and 
therefore, while they omitted nothing in their power to assuage his re- 
sentment, they endeavoured to secure themselves against the effects of it, 
by interesting the neighbouring powers in their beh^, and by establishing 
unanimity between the religions parties into which the provinces werd 
divided. 

In order to accomplish this last and most important object, a new treaty 
of union was concluded, in which, besides confirming the pacification of 
Ghent, the Catholics and Protestants promised mutually to support each 
other ; and engaged, that they would join together in opposing all (>ersecu* 
tion on account of religion, from whatever quarter it should come*. 

' Metereo, p^ 195. 80e. • Meteren, 9. 197. 
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The neighboqring powers were not unconcerned spectators of ms 
these transactions. The emperor* saw with mach anxiety, that JJf*"'*' 
those flames wMch had burnt so long in the Netherlands, were 
DOW ]ikely*to burst out with greater yiolence than ever. But baring been 
educated at the court of Madrid under Philip, with whom he wished to 
live on amicable terms, he had shewn himself exceedingly displeased with 
the conduct of Matthias ; had given Philip entire satisfaction with regard 
to his own intentions ; and had resolved to take no other part in the dissen- 
sions of the Netherlands, but that of employing his intercession and ad- 
vice. He did not however oppose the levies which the count Palatine was 
making for the service of the States, either because he knew that his pro- 
hibition would not have been regarded, or because he desired to preserve 
a strict neutrality between the contending parties. 

Henry III. of France was too much occupied in his own do- 
minions, to have leisure to enter deeply into the alOfairs of the ' S'Tnm4'/ 
Netherlands. For many ages, France had seen no king, of whose 
reign the people entertained more sanguine expectations. Having, in his 
early youth, been appointed commander in chief by his brother Charles, 
he had given signal proof of uncommon abilities. The French had flat- 
tered themselves with the hopes of seeing their kingdom restored by him 
to its ancient splendor ; his hme was universally diffused, and the Polish 
nobility had, with general applause, conferred upon him their elective 
crown. But when, upon his brother's death, he lefl Poland, and succeeded 
to the crown of France, it is inconceivable how great a change he seemed 
to have undergone. Irresolute, inconstant, indolent, and voluptuous, with 
a mixture of the most ridiculous superstition, he lost the confidence of the 
Catholics as well as Protestants, whom he favoured and betrayed by turns. 
The unsteady and unskilful hand, with which he held the reins of govern^ 
ment, added daily new force to the virulence of faction, till every member 
of the state, and almost every individual in the kingdom, was inf^'cted. 
The Queen-mother employed all her art and influence to support his au- 
thority, but could not restrain her younger son, the duke of 
Alen9on, now duke of Anjou, from putting himself at the ^^f^Md 
head, sometimes of one party, and sometimes of another, in op- 2 Ani5?u* 
position to the king. To this prince, who was now the presump- 
tive heir of the crown, the Flemings addressed themselves, after having in 
vain applied to the king himself for protection. Anjou listened with much 
pleasure to their application ; and having conceived hopes of obtaining the 
sovereignty of the provinces, he made them the most flattering promises of 
assistance. Henry, far from opposing the duke's designs, considered his 
leaving France as the most fortunate event that could happep ; since he 
would be thereby delivered from a s;reat number of restless intriguing spi- 
rits, by whom the tranquillity of his kingdom had been disturbed. But as 
he declined on this occasion to assist his brother in levying forces, partly 
from inability, and partly from the dread of embroiling himself with Philip, 
Anjou was not in a condition, till some time after the present period, to 
fulfil his engagements. 

Th6 Flemings mean-while received the most seasonable assist- 
ance from the queen of England. Don John had, some months ^^ill^a^. 
before, endeavoured to prepossess Elizabeth in his favour ; by Jg^^^J^ 
representing, that the disturbances in the Netherlands were en- 
tirely owing to the prince of Orange, and his adherents, who had broken 
tbe pacification of Ghent, and by their intrigues prevailed upon the Stales 

t Rodolph 11. 
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to violate the perpetual edict. Elizabeth pretended to ^ye credit to 
^*^^ this repreftentation, and ordered her amhaseador to reproach the States 
with their infidelity, and even to threaten them with her resentment, in case 
they should refuse to adhere to their engagements. Thus, ftft this artful 
princess went, in order to persuade Philip, that she seriously desired his 
subjects in the Netherlands to maintain their allegiance. But in reality 
she wished for nothing less. In a political light (that light in which the 
conduct of Elizabeth ought almost always to be considered) nothing could 
be more desirable to her, than that the troubles of the Low Countries should 
continue ; and, if either of the two contending parties should finally pre- 
vail, that victory should fall rather on the side of the people, than of the 
king But when she considered the inequatity of the dispute between him 
and the Flemings, she dreaded that the latter, if left to themselves, must 
soon be compelled, either to relinquish their pretensions, or to throw them- 
selves for protection into the arms of France. She had therefore resolved 
to watch carefully over their conduct, and to afford them, from time to 
time, such assistance as their circumstaDces should require, bhe lent a 
favourable ear to the defence which was made by the prince of Orange and 
the States against Don John's accusations ; and she admitted of their justi- 
fication the more willingly, as in the representation given her of Don John's 
conduct on this occasion, she found reason to believe that his intentions 
were no less hostile with regard to herself than with respect to the States 
and the prince of Orange. For William had taken particular care to in- 
form her of some intercepted letters of Don John's, from which it appear^ 
ed. that he entertained a secret correspondence with the queen of Scots ; 
that he had formed a plan^ to which the pope was privy, for setting that 
princess at liberty ; and that he was incited to attempt this, not only, by the 
desire of distressing Elizabeth, but likewise by the wild ambition of marry- 
ing the Scottish queen, and attaining, through her, possession of the Bri- 
tish crowns. 

After this discovery, Elizabeth resolved no longer to keep any measures 
with Don John, but to exert herself with vigour in opposing his re-admis- 
sion into the government of the Netherlands. With this intention she 
gave the most gracious reception to the marquis d'Havr^e, the ambassador 
of the States, and entered readily into a treaty, by which she eng^;ed to 
furnish them with an immediate supply, both of money and troops ; upon 
condition, that the commander of these troops should be admitted into the 
council of state ; and that, during the continuance of the war, no step 
should be taken, nor any alliance formed, without her consent ^. 

Elizabeth had no sooner subscribed this treaty, than being still desirous 
to avoid an open breach with Philip, she dispatched an ambassador w to 
Madrid, to represent to him, that in her late transaction with the States, it 
was far from her intention to encourage them to withdraw their allegiance ; 
that, on the contrary, she had employed the only means likely to prove 
effectual to prevent them from casting themselves in despair into the hands 
of some other power. She was deeply interested, she acknowledged, in 
saving her neighbours from oppression ; especially the Flemings, with 
whom the commercial interests of her subjects had long been, and still were 
80 closely connected. This she hoped would plead her excuse for exhort- 
ing him to substitute in the room of his brother, a governor, in whom the 
people could repose greater trust and confidence ; and with whom she 
herself could maintain a more friendly intercourse, than she could ever hold 
wi^ Don John, after having discovered his design to invade her dominions. 
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She concluded with ibtreatlng him to redress the grierances of bis ^^^^ 
Flemish subjects ; offering to medisite between him and them, if her 
mediation ttould be of use ; and declaring, that if they should refuse to fulfil 
their late engagements, or attempt to make any innovation contrary to' the 
pacification of Ghent, she would assist him in reducing them to obedience 
by force of arms x. 

Elizabeth could not mean any thing by this embassy, but the fulfilling of 
an empty ceremonial, which was received by Philip, and performed by het» 
with equal insincerity. She did not wait for a return to her embassy, but 

Proceeded instantly to carry into execution her treaty with the States. 
>oth the troops and money which she engaged to furnish, were immediately 
sent over ; and the latter was remitted by the States to prince Casimire, 
to enable him to complete his levies 

The States had collected a considerable body of forces, which 
they stationed in the neighbourhood of Namur ; and if they had JjJJ'^l 
followed the counsel of the prince of Orange, who exhorted sonet.^ 
them to lay siege to that important fortress, they mit;ht have 
made themselves masters of it, and prevented the return of the Spadish 
troops. But many among them being still unshaken in their allegiance to 
the king, as well as in their attachment to the popish faith ; nothing but 
their remembrance of the cruelties of Alva, and the late enormities of the 
Spaniards, could have induced them to concur in the measures which the 
majority had adopted. These men fondly imagined, that Philip would be 
moved with their calamities, and persuaded to comply with their requests. 
Being for this reason unwilling to begin hostilities, they urged strongly theu 
expediency of a defensive war : and thus the army was suffered, for seve- 
ral months, to remain inactive, and time imprudently given for the arrival 
of the Italian and Spanish troops 7 

Although Philip did not entirely approve of his brother's con- 
duct, and desired to have obtained bis ends by negoctation and Thencomr 
artifiice ; yet having failed in this way, he resolved, without S«h*S,^p!^ 
hesitation, to employ force ; and he had accordingly sent orders 
to Alexander Farnese, the prince of Parma, to lead back the troops front 
Italy, to the Netherlands, without delay On their arrival at Namur, being 
joined by other troops, which Don John had levied in the neighbouring^ 
provinces, they composed an army of fifteen thousand foot and two thousand 
horse ; while that of the States amounted only to ten thousand foot and 
one thousand five hundred horse ; and was no less inferior to the enemy 
in discipline, than in number The States now saw their folly in having 
neglected to make themselves masters of Namur, as an entrance had 
thereby been secured for the Spaniards into the centre of the Netherlands. 
The situation in -which Don John found himself at this time, was much 
more suitable to the talents which he possessed, than those negociations 
and treaties in which he had been hitherto engaged. He had longed witU^ 
extreme impatience for the arrival of the forces, and ardently desired to 
be revenged upon the States for the injurious treatment which he imagined 
he had received. Having got information that their army, commanded by 
the Sieur de Goignies, had left their camp iq the neighbourhood of Namur, 
and were retiring towards Brussels/ he resolved to attack them on their 
march* With thi& intention he sent his cavalry before, under the prince 
of Farma, and followed them himself, aS quickly as possible, with the foot. 
Farnese executed the trust coipmitted to him with great valour, xiie battle of 
At the bead of his tiattalioh he attacked the Flemish cavalry GemUuim; 

^. Csrte^ book xvjih Caindom V Meteren^ book Ti& ab initios 
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^^^ with uncommoo fury ; and though they gave him a ipirited recep- 

tioo, he 800D compelled them to retire. In the meau time Don 

Johp came forward with a chosen body of infantry, and afforded him 

such a powerful support, aa enabled him to drive the enemy's horse before 

bim, till he entered along with them into the ranks of their main army. 

The Flemings believing the whole Spanish forces to be at hand, and being 

utterly unprepared for so sudden an attack, were soon thrown 

jMiiarjsi. into confusion and dispersed. About three thousand were killed, 

and a great number, with the commander in chief, were taken 

prisoners. The loss on the side of the conquerors was inconsiderable. 

After this victory Don John reduced Gemblours, Louvaio, Sichem, Ni- 
▼elle, and several other places, both in Brabant and Hainault. He desired 
likewise to have laid siege to Brussels ; but his council of war were of 
opinion, that his strength was not ade(]^uate to so great an enterprise, and 
thought it more expedient to aim at easier conquests, till his army should 
be reiqforced. 

The States in the mean time received an abundant compen- 
sation for their losses in the southern provinces, by the ac- 



MMi^.^cfcrfr quisition of Amsterdam. To this wealthy city, which even 
«y 8. ' then was the greatest in the northern provinces, the duke of 

Alva had, as mentioned above, given the most particular 
attention ; having expelled the protestants, and put the government en- 
tirely into the hands of rigid Catholics. These men, supported by a nu- 
merous garrison, had baffled all the attempts which had been n^ade by the 
Stateg of Holland to reduce them. But being now hemmed in by their 
countrymen both by sea and land, and their trade almost ruined, they at 
last consented to accede to the pacification of Ghent, and agreed to disband 
the popish garrison, to recal the protestant exiles, and to allow them to 
hold their religious assemblies without the city. It was not long before 
they repented of these concessions. The protestants being inflaiped with 
zeal for their religion ; impatient under the restraints in which the late 
agreement had been laid upon them, fired with resentment for former in- 
juries, and suspicious that the Catholics were again meditating schemes 
for their expulsion, they flew to arms, and having suppressed the exer- 
cise of the popish faith, they drove all the priests, and others whom they 
suspected of malignant designs, out of the city^ 

In the midst of these transactions John de Noircarmes, Baron 
]>hiiip««ijih de Sellea, arrived from Spain, with Philip's answer to the ap- 
Smbm!* plication which the IStates had made to him some months before. 
It was such as they had reason to expect, and contained an 
absolute denial of their requests, with regard to the removal of Don John, 
and the ratification of the election of Matthias. 

Convinced by this denial, of the folly of those hopes which they 
^^U^ had entertained, that the king would yield to their intreaties, and 
ibe war. Sensible that they had suffered considerable loss, from that want 
of dispatch and secrecy which is incident to the procedure of a 
numerous assembly ; they enlarged the powers of Matthias and the prince 
of Orange, and invested them, and the council of state, with authority to 
cfjLiduct the operations of the war, without having recourse on every oc- 
casion to the assembly of the States. 

^o time after this was unnecessarily lost. The troops which had been 
dispersed at GemMours were collected^ and of these, and the new levies, 
an army waq composed, amounting to eight thousand foot and two tjl^ousand 
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horse, partly Flemings, aiid partly Scots and English This army was ^^^ 
stationed in the neighhonrhood of Liertes, in the centre of Brahant, un- 
der the comitaand of the count de Bossnt- Don John's army, after he had pat 
garrisons into the totvns which he had taken, was still superior in number ; 
and therefore he resolved to march toward? Bossut, before the auxiliaries, 
which the States expected from France and Germany, should arrive. But 
he soon found that he had now to contend both with troops and a general 
much superior to those whom he had encountered atGemblours. 
Bos$«ut, from a sense of the inferiority of his forces, had pitched JJ^^ 
his camp near the village of Rimenant, in a situation extremely 
advantageous for preventing the enemy from penetrating further into the 
provinces. On the one side it was defended by the Demer, and on the 
other, by a wood ; and was fortified both before and behind with strong 
intrenchmenb. Notwithstanding this, Don John resolved to attack it, un- 
less he could provoke the count to quit his lines, and give him battle. 
The prince of Parma, who from his early youth was no less 
wise than brave, remonstrated against this resolution, as being J^liSir 
dangerous and desperate. But Don John, bein^ confirmed in 
his purpose by the other officers, gave orders for his army to advance, 
after having sent before a select body of troops, to attack an important 
post, without the camp, which was guarded by some English and Scotch 
forces, under colonel Norris. Among the assailants was Don Alphonso 
Martinez de Leyva, at the head of a company of two hundred men, whom 
he diaintained at his own expence, and who were all either gentlemen, or 
soldiers who had distinguished themselves in former wars. These men 
attacked the British troops with uncommon fury. After a short resistance, 
the latter began to retreat, but in good Order, slnd with their faces turned 
towards the enemy. The Spaniards, to second whom Don John had sent 
several battalions of fresh troops, not suspecting any artifice, and believing 
the enemy to b^ intimidated, followed them with much precipitation, till 
they had passed a narro\t defile within reach of the artillery of the 
Flemish camp. Norris then returned to the charge, and* the 
combat was renewed with greater fury than ever He was '''*^,^j!j5jj 
reinforced with troops sent him from the camp, and both par- Engiiah. 
ties, being nearly equal, seemed determined to die or conquer. 
This gallant Englishman animated his army by his own example, ^nd had 
three horses killed under him. The Scots, impatient of the 
beat, fought in their shirts, and astonished the enemy with the '*"*' *** 
singularity of their appearance. In the mean time, a body of troops, 
which had been placed in ambush, attacked the Spaniards in flank, and 
Bossut continued to fire upon them incessantly with his artillery. They 
must all have perished, had not the prince of Parma obtained liberty from 
Don John to advance at the head of the cavalry to their relief. By hi« 
superior prudence, he would have prevented this inconsiderate enterprise; 
and now, by his prudence and bravery united, he saved the troops from 
those fatal consequences, to which, through their own and the general's 
confidence, they had been exposed. About nine hundred men, however, 
fell on the field of battle, and a considerable number were taken prisoners*. 
Don John having thus failed in his attempt, and being sensible that he 
could not, with his present army, keep the field against the numerous 
forces that were ready to pour in upon him from France and Germany, 
retreated with the resolution of acting for the future on the defensive only, 
^nd pitched his camp under the fortifications of Namor. 
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The Stales concluded about this time their treaty with the duke 
T^'* of of Anjou, which consisted of the foHowiog articles :— That, ua- 
the StttM (ier the title of protector ;of the Netherlands, the duke should 
witiiAiMoa- fm.Qjgj,^ g^j jjjg jj^n expence, ten thousand foot and two thousand 
horse : that all the conquests which he should make on the Flanders side 
of the Maese, should belong to the States ; and those on the other side, to 
himself: that for the accommodation of his troops, Landrecy. and Quesooy 
in Hainault, and Bapaume in Artois, should be put in his possession : that 
the States should not enter into any agreement with Don John, without the 
duke's consent ; and that, in case they should hereafter think proper to 
^lect another sovereign, they should make choice of the duke ; but that 
in tbe mean time the government should remain entire in the hands of the 
States. 

Agreeably to the first article of this treaty, Aojou had assem- 
M|B« of bled a considerable body of troops in tbe neighbourhood of iklons, 
^ "^' to which place tbe States sent a solemn embassy to intreat that be 
would quicken his march into the interior provinces They intended, that 
their own army should unite with his, and that of Casimire, and, that all the 
three armies should act in concert with one another, in expelling Don 
John, before he should receive a reinforcement from Spain or Italy. Nor 
was it without apparent reason that they entertained the hopes of accom- 
plishing this design. Prince Casimire had passed the Hhine and the Haese, 

and advanced as far as the town of Diest, in Brabant. His 
2[|J^^^^ army, when joined with that of the States, amounted nearly to 

forty thousand foot and twenty thousand horse, and was greatly 
superior to any which Don John could muster to oppose it. 

But a variety of causes concurred in rendering almost useless 
^„^(^ these mighty preparations ; and a spirit of division arose, by which 
f ^'wd!^" ^^® people in the more fertile, provinces lost for ever that liberty, 
for which they had so strenuously contended, at the very time 
when it was most in their power to secure it on a firm and permanent 
foundation. For although, according to the testimony of the catholic, as 
lyell as tbe protestant historians, nothing could exceed the prudence and 
moderation with which the prince of Orange conducted the afiairs of go- 
vernment, it soon 'appeared, that no human wisdom was sufficient to pre- 
serve harmony and concord, where there were so many grounds of jealousy 
and discontent. Of this discontent and jealousy, religious bigotry was the 
principal, but not the only cause Ambition and interest joined their in- 
fluence to that of religion, and not only divided the people themselves 
into factions, the most inveterate and hostile, but created suspicion and 
discord between them and the foreign powers which they had called to their 
^sistance. 

The queen of England had heard, with great uneasiness, of the late treaty 
between the States and the duke of Anjou. She knew not, at this time, 
how far Henry was concerned in his brother's enterprise, nor what schemes 
of conquest these two princes might have formed. She considered what 
great advantages their neighbourhood afibrded them for the execution of 
of these schemes ; and foresaw the prejudice which might accrue to tbe 
English nation, if the Netherlands were to fall under subjection to the 
crown of France. In order to prevent this, and counterbalance the power 
and ipfluence of Anjou, she had made such ample remittances of, money 
to prince Casimire, as had enabled him to augment the number of his SiTjaay^ 
which consisted wholly of protestants, considerably above what the States had 
4^itber expected or desired- This alarmed the jealousy of all the catholics in 
the Lffw C9unt|ie9y who dreaded the approach of so great an arm^r of re* 
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ftrnien^ and stispected that Casimtre, in coticert with Elizabeth, had ^^^^ 
conceived the design of extirpating the popish faith. They did not 
conceal their apprehensions. Even the prince of Orange, and other mode- 
rate protestants, joined in remonstrating with Casimire, on the necessity 
of his dismissing a part of his forces But this remonstrance served only 
to alienate him from the prince of Orange and the council, and to render 
him less attentive to their instructions with regard to the conduct of the 
war. He was likewise highly offended .with the preference which the 
States had given to the count of Bossut, by appointing him commander in 
ehief of the army ; and he made them feel bis resentment, by the slow- 
ness of all his military operations, and his continual demands of supplies 
for the payment of his troops b. 

But the intemperate zeal and ambition of the protestants were 
productive of still more pernicious effects. Not satisfied with ^|n?iff^ 
the security from persecution which they had enjoyed since ""^J^^^ 
the pi^cification of Ghent, they took courage from the great num- ^"^ 
ber of protestants in the army, and petitioned Matthias and the States, to 
be allowed to hold their religious assemblies openly in churches, and to be 
admitted, on the same footing with the catholics, to the several offices of 
government They ought certainly to have remained silent, as they had 
done hitherto, till the common enemy had been expelled, and the public 
tranquillity established. Yet their conduct admits of some apology ; their 
party had greater influence now than it was likely to possess, if the catho- 
hcs were delivered Irom their dread of the Spaniards, and they could 
not foresee those fatal consequences with which their application was af- 
terwards attended. 

But whatever judgment may be formed of their discretion, the States 
thought it necessary, lest the army should have proved refractory, to comply 
with their requests. The pacification of Ghent required that religion 
should remain' on the same footing on which it stood at the time of that 
treaty, till the States of all the provinces should be assembled ; yet the 
States, now partially assembled, consented, not only that the protestants 
should have access to all public offices, but likewise that they should have 
churches allowed to them in every place where a hundred families resided ; 
upon this condition that in Holland and Zealand the same indulgence should 
be granted to the catholic inhabitants. To this decree they gave the name 
of the Peace of Religion ; and each of the provinces was left at liberty to 
accept or reject it as they should judge expedient. 

In some cities it proved a salutary remedy for the disorders with 
which they were distracted ; but, in many others, it added malig- ^ on- 
nity to that poison, which raged in the minds of the more violent aeqSin^ 
religionists, and was the source of the most pernicious animosity 
and discord. It gave no contentment to the zealots of either party, but 
contributed to inflame them more than ever against each other, by adding 
fresh materials to that inveterate jealousy and rancour which their bigotry 
inspired, but which had been laid asleep for some time past, by their ap- 
prehensions of the common danger. The Catholics every where, but in 
a few cities of Flanders and Brabant, opposed the execution of this decree ; 
and the reformers derived little advantage from it, except in those places 
where they overpowered their antagonists by superior numbers. In the 
provinces of Artois and Hainautt, where the Reformation had never made 
any considerable progress, the people rejected the decree with the most de- 
tdrmiaed obstinacy, and refused to allow the exercise of any other re- 
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1578 lifi^^o" ^^t ^^® Catbolir. withio their territories ; while the people of 
Ghent and other places, in whi(ih the majority were protestaots, ac- 
toated by the same intolerant and bigoted spirit, expelled the popish eccle- 
siastics, seized their effects, and spoiled the churches of their ornaments. 
Between the people of Ghent and the Walloons « a partirtilar 
JJJJJth?*" S"'®"'^^ ®^ enmity had subsisted, ever since the former bad cast 
wtUooQs the duke d'Arschot and his attendants into prison. For most of 
lodFiemp jjjgg^ ^^j.^ persons of rank in the Walloon provinces ; and the 
Ghentesie had not only rejected every solicitation in their behalf, 
but bad even treated them with severity during their confiaement. The 
Wallooni? were, for this reason, the more readily incensed by the accounts 
which they received of the late enormities committed against the catholics, 
which they justly regarded as a violation, on the part of the protestants, of 
their l^te engagements Forgetful therefore of the danger Which threaten* 
ed them, and listening only to the voice of indignation and resentment, they 
began to separate themselves from the other provinces, and reiiised to coo- 
tribute their share of the money necessary for the payment of the troops. 
*• We took arms," said they, " to vindicate our liberty ; but what will it 
" avail us to be delivered from the Spanish yoke, if we must submit to a 
^' yoke no less galling and intolerable, imposed upon us by oar countrymen ; 
'* who, under the pretext of zeal against the tyranny of the Spaniards, shew 
** now that their only design ha*» been to tyrannize over us themselves ?" 
The other provinces represented to them the mischierous consequences with 
which their conduct must be attended, and accomrpanied their representa- 
tions with prayers and threats ; but the Walloons remained inifiexible, and 
soon afterwards they gave a striking proof of their hostile disposition, by 
refusing to deliver the towns of Landrecy, Queshois, and Bapaume, to the 
duke of Anjou, in conformity to the treaty above recorded. Not satisfied 
with this, they began to prepare openly for wai*, and employed the con- 
tributions, which had been raised for paying the army of the States, in 
levying forces against the Fletnings. The Flemings quickly armed them- 
selves in their defence, and several rencounters happened between the 
Walloons and them, that were equally pernicious to both. 

Prince Casimire's troops and those of the States had been for 
The eflfeeti some time past united, and Don John was not possesed of a force 
of^tdn. sufficient to oppose them ; but the factious and refractory spirit 
of the Walloons and Flemings had diffused itself into almost every 
part of the Netherlands, except the prorinces of Holland and Zealand. 
Many cities withheld their contributions, and the army was extremely ill 
provided with every thing necessary to render the operations of the cam* 
paign effectual. Bossut's principal object was to compel the enemy to a 
general engagement ; and for this purpose, after taking two or three towns 
of little consequence, he led his troops within view of the camp in which 
Don John bad entrenched himself under the fortifications of Namur. With 
an army so much superior in number to the enemy, the count might have 
forced the entrenchments ; but being neither furnished with pioneers, can- 
non, or a sufficient quantity of ammunition, and finding Don John unalter- 
dhiy determined to keep within his camp, he was obliged to retire; His 
troops, in tlie mean time, were highly discontented, on account of their 
want of pay. His discipline was unavoidably relaxed. The country was 
oppressed and plundered. Casimire accepted of an invitation from the 
Gbentese, to assist (hem with a part of his forces against the Walloons. It 
became dangerous to keep the remainder of the army any longer ia the 
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neighbourhood of the Spaui^hcamp, and it was soon aflerwardfl foand ^^^^ 
impracticable to support it. A part of the troops therefore was dis- 
banded, and the rest were put into garrison in the fortified towns 

The duke of Anjou's army was not better provided with the means of 
subsistence than that of the States » and its operations were equally insigni- 
ficant. Conscious of his inability to fulfil his engagement, Anjou grasped at 
those pretei^ts for eluding them, which the conduct of Casimire, and that of 
the Walloons, afforded him. He complained bitterly of the treatment 
which he received from the latter, who not only refused him adn;nttance 
into the towns which the States had promised for the accommodation of his 
troops, but shewed themselves no less unwilling to furnish him vyith provi- 
sions, than if he had come to invade, and not to protect and defend them. 
He seems likewise to have suspected, and not without some r^son. that 
Casimire had formed some private designs, inconsistent with that establish- 
ment which he himself had in view in the southern provinces ; and that be 
had carried his troops to the assistance of the people of Ghent, in order 
to pave the way for executing those designs. He therefore refused to join 
his army with that of Bossut, unless Casimire should return to it ; and 
when Matthias and the prince of Orange failed in their endeavours to pre- 
vail on Casimire (to whom the Ghentese had advanped a considerable supa 
of money, to induce him to remain with them), Anjou broke up his campi 
and suffered a j^art of his army to go over ^ the baron de Montigny, who 
was commander m chief at that time of the forces of the Walloons ^» 

Such was the conclusion of this campaign, and such the issue 
of all the mighty preparations which the States had made for a J?Xj."2S. 
vigorous prosecution of the war- The people themselves, in- pukd. 
stead of uniting their efforts against the common enemy, wage 
war with one another, in violation of the moat solemn engagements, into 
which they had entered only a few months before ; and the princes, who 
had undertaken to deliver the Flemings from the Spanish yoke, inlist them-; 
selves, in opposition to each other, under the- banners of those inveterate 
factions, which threaten this unhappy people with destruction. 

Casimire went over to £ngiand to justify his conduct to Elizabeth, and 
Anjou sent an ambassador to the States to make an apology for his, by re- 
presenting, that his troops had joined those of Montigny without his con- 
sent ; but that the States had no reason to dread the consequences of that 
step, since the Ghentese would be thereby more easily restrained from their 
excesses. The States, thinking it prudent to dissemble their resentment, 
admitted of his apology ; and, that they might still remain on friendly terms 
with him, they assured his ambassadors, that they had a just sense of gra- 
titude for the efforts which the duke bad made in their behalf ; that, as 
soon as possible, they would refund his expences ; and that, if they should 
ever find it necessary to elect another prince, in the place of the kmg of 
Spain, they would make him an offer of the sovereignty. 

During the course of the transactions that have been related 
Don John had kept his troops within their camp at Namur. They ^^*^ ?J^ 
might now have left it without danger ; but Don John had been ^AimrU. 
seized, some weeks before, with a violent illness, which cut him 
off before he had reached the thirtieth year of his age. His death was by 
some ascribed to poison ; but, according to others, it was owing partly to 
disease, and partly to that chagrin which he conceived from the negligence 
^ith which his repeated applications for money and troops were treated by 
the Spanish ministers. Fond to excess of military glory, and conscious of 
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Q^Sl^ talents which woirid probahly have ensured success, he lamented 
bitterly the necesnty which the weakness of bis army imposed upon 
him, of remaining so long inactive, and solicited his brother for a reinforce- 
ment with the most earnest importunity. Nor was it only because Philip 
was averse to a vigorous prosecution of* the war, that he deferred comply- 
ing with his request. After that renown, which Don John acquired in the 
hattle of Lepanto, his conduct, as above related, contained so clear a dis- 
covery of his views, as could not but alarm the suspicious temper of the 
King, who thenceforth kept a watchful eye upon all his brother's most se- 
cret motions ; and when he sent him to the Netherlands, resolved never to 
inttust him with such a numerous army as might enable him to execute any 
ambitious design. Philip's suspicions, during his brother's residence io the 
Low Countries, were kept perpetually awake, by reports of his having 
formed a design of marrying the queen of Scots. To these reports Philip 
gave credit> perhaps too easily. By kis orders, Don John's secretary (ui- 
covedo, who had fomented his master's ambition, was privately put to death. 
It was believed by many, that he issued the like orders with regard to his 
brother, and that this young heroic prince died of poison, given him by 
certain popish ecclesiastics, instigated by the court of Spain. But what' 
ever ground there was for this persuasion, there is little room to doubt that, 
from jealousy of his brother, more than any other cause, Philip withheld 
the supplies necessary for carrying on the war. And to this circumstance 
the troops of the States were indebted for their preservation from that ruia> 
tb which their divisions had exposed them*'. 
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Don JOHN liaviog on Jiis dentb-bed ap))ointed the prince of ^^: 
Partiik to succeed him, bis choice teas soon aflerwards ap- or ^S^ 
proved, and ratified by the'king. gtovenior. 

This young prince had, on many occasions since his arrivial in Hiichiuic^ 
the ^Netherlands, given proof of consammate prudence, and the ^' 
most intrepid valour. Temperate, vigilant, and indefatigable, he could 
descend to the most minute detail in all military operations, and was always 
the first to expose himself to toil aod danger, and the last to retire. Pliant 
in his manners, and insinuating in bis address ; he could speak most of the 
European languages, and accommodate himself to the soldiers of all the 
different nations of which the army was composed. He possessed a 
vigour of bodily constitution equal to that of bis mind, joined with an 
elevated martial air and aspect, which served, in time of battle, to fill the 
enemy with terror, and to inspire his own troops with courage and confi- 
dence of success. 

Re had no sooner performed the last offices of his friend and kinsman, 
than he applied himself assiduously to fulfil the duties of that important 
station to which he was now advanced. While the artay of the States 
remained in the field, he was obliged, through the smallness of bis num* 
hers, to follow the same plan which his predecessor bad pursued, and to 
keep his little army strongly fortified within their camp ; but when, 
from the causes above explained, not only the army of the States, but 
likewise the Germans and French under Casimire and Aojoo, were all 
^ther disbanded, or put into winter- quarters, Farnese, considermg this as 
the proper season for action, resolved to undertake the siege of some im* 
portant place, by the acquisition of which he might increase his resources 
for carrying on the war. 

He hesitated for some time, whether he should enter first upon the siege 
<>f Maestricht, or that of Antwerp The benefit which he Would have, 
derived from the possession of the latter of these places, was greater than 
^ny which could arise from that of' the former ; as Antwerp was the prin- 
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cipal fleatt of wealth and commerce in tiie Netherlands* and was situated 
^ ID the most advantaf^eous manner for prosecuting the conquest of the 
maritime provinces ; hat having weighed attentively the difficalties to be 
surrooanted in the siege of a place of so gtreat extent and strength as 
Antwerp, he wisely resolved to befl;io with the siege of Maestricbt, in 
which he conld engage with fewer forces, and a greater probability of 
success •. 

In order to conceal his design from the States, he directed his march to- 
wards Antwerp, and had a sharp rencounter with a body of French and 
BritiFh forces, which were sent out to obstruct bis approach. These be 
forced to retire under the forti6cations of the city ; immediately after 
which he turned back suddenly, and invested Maestricht^ before the States 
had time to furnish that town with the necessary supplies of stores aad 
provisions. 

The inhabitants were not numerous in proportion to the 
Be^rtjgj^ extent of the place *>; but it was strongly fortified, and tlie 
*° ^' want of numbers was abundantly supplied by the martial spiiit 
of the people, who, being exposed by their situation to frequent invasioos 
from foreign enemies, were well accustomed to the use of arms. Aboat 
fifteen hundred of them were enrolled ; and by these, and a thousand re* 
gular troops, together with two thousand of the country people, who served 
as pioneers, Maestricbt was - defended for almost four months, against an 
army of fifteen thousand foot and four thousand horse, the best disciplined 
and bravest troops in £urope, whose operations were directed by the 
greatest military genius of the age. Amongst the besieged there were 
two persons, Scwartzenbourg de Herle, a Fleming, and Tappin, a French- 
man, who conducted the defence with a degre€ of wisdom and intrepidity 
that excited universal admiration and applause. 

The prince of Parma, having arrived before the town in the 
ShSL**^ beginning of March, sent Mondragone, with a part of the army, 
to the east side of the river, to invest the town of Vich ; wht^t 
he himself remained on the other side, where he intended to make his 
principal attack. His first object was to prevent the States from introduc- 
ing any supplies or reinforcements. With this view, he shut up the Maese 
with two bridges of boats, one above and tbe other below the town, and 
drew quite round his camp, on both sides of the river, strong lines of 
circumvallation. Immediately after taking this precaution, he began to 
make his approach to the walls by trenches. The garrison bad the cou- 
rage to make several sallies, by which his operations were retarded At 
length, however, when by perseverance, and the power of superior num- 
heT»^ his trenches were sufBciently advanced, he planted two batteries, 
pne against the gate of Tongres, and the other against the curtain, between 
tbe gate of Hoxter and that of the Cross. While the batteries were 
l^ayed ofi* with great success, the Rovalists pushed forward the trenches, 
and were ready to enter into the ditch. The breach at the gate of Ton- 
gres was the first made practicable, and Farnese resolved to assault it 
with a select body of troops, drawn from the several nations of which his 
army was composed. By • thus mingling them together, he inflamed their 
ardour and emulation ; but they met with equal ardour on the part of their 
opponents, and, after an obstinate and bloody conflict^ were obliged te 
retire. 

• 9eDtivogUo^ part iLUU L ^ It it five Italian miles in eireomferenee. 
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The prince, belieying that this first attempt had failed throogh 1570. 

the dmailness of the breach, renewed the fire of his batteries S^wtlichu 
With redoubled fury, and prepared for a second attack. In 
order to weaken the garrison by dividing it, he resolved to make an assault 
at each of the two breaches at the same time. His troops advanced, ia 
the face of the enemy's cannon, with the most undaunted intrepidity. The 
besieged stood undismayed till they approached, and nothing could exceed 
the fury with which both parties began the combat. Their fire:arm8 soon 
leased to be of use to them ; for they came immediately to close fight, in 
which they could employ only their pikes and swords In one of the 
breaches De Herle, and in the other Tappin, gave the most splendid proofs 
of capacity and valour. The assailants, enraged at meeting with such 
obstinate resistance from an enemy so much inferior in number, exerted 
their utmost vigour to overpower them. The action was furious and des- 
perate. The ruins of the wall, and the ground on both sides, were 
strewed with the dead and dying. Stones hurled down from the bulwarks, 
and artificiai fires^ which the besieged launched among the assailants, in- 
creased the confusion. Those fires happened to lay hold of the barrels 
of gunpowder which stood near for the use of the combatants. The ex- 
plosion wiji* terrible,, and many on both sides perished by this fatal accident. 
The air resounded with cries, and shrieks, and groatis. The earth was 
covered- with mangled carcasses ; yet those who survived still maintained 
their ground with the same unconquerable obstinacy as before, and, from' 
the horrid scene which lay around them, seemed only to derive fresh rage 
and fury. The prince of Parma gave orders at last, with much reluctance, 
for sounding a retreat. The resolution and fortitude of the besieged, he 
perceived, were not to be overcome. Even if he could have mounted 
the breach, and kept possession of it, this would not have availed him, 
as other fortifications had been raised within, which rendered the town 
ahnost as impregnable as before. 

Upon reviewing his troops, the prince found that many of his best offi- 
cers had fallen, and that the regiments of Spanish veterans were extreme* 
ly diminished. He soon completed his numbers, by making draughts from 
the garrisons of the towns in his possession. But when he reflected on 
the character of the besieged, he perceived the necessity of laying a.side 
all thoughts of taking the town by storm, and resolved to content himself 
with the slower method of undermining the fortifications, employing for this 
purpose a prodigious number of poineers, and taking effectual care, in th^ 
mean time, to render it impossible for the besieged to receive any reinforce- 
ment or supplies. 

The States were not neglectful of the preservation of a place, 
where both the garrison and inhabitants had shewn themselves ^uf^^ 
so worthy c^ their attention. Having some time before received ^^}^ *** 
the celebrated La Noue iuto their service, they had appointed him 
governor of Maestncht, and given him the charge of conducting thither 
the reinforcements which they intended for the relief of the besieged* 
Nothing was omitted by La Noue to fulfil their expectations; but so perni- 
cious were the consequences of that spirit of discord, which still raged as 
furiously as ever, between the protestants and Catholics, that, although 
the council of state, seconded by the prince of Orange, gave him all the 
assistance in their power, he was never able to collect a force sufl&cient to 
execute his purpose. The situation therefore of the besieged was become 
extremely deplorable The garrison, which in the beginning oi the siege 
consisted of a thousand men, was now reiluced to four hundred, and the 
dtizeos and country-people had suffered a proportionable dimioution. 
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2^^ Their pro?i«ioQt began to ikily and their ctore-of gaapowder 
nearly exhausted. 

Their distresses were much augmented towards the imd<ye of Jane, by. 
their loss of a raTelin, which had enabled them to give great anpojfauce 
to the enemj. To acquire possession of this ravelin had been the chief 
object of the prince of Parma's operations for several weeks ; and, though 
he met with the most spirited resistance, he at length accomplished his 
design, and could, with a large cavalier which he constructed, overlook 
the walls, and scour the town with his guns, ahnost from the one end to 
the other. Still however the besieged, animated by the hopes of relief, 
refused to capitulate. 

But the siege was brought to a conclusion mi](ch sooner than 
«Skeri^^ either of the two contending parties had reason to expect. On 
awviiie. the 29th of June, it was suspected by some Spanish soldiers, that 
the wonted vigilance of the garrison was relaxed. In order to 
ki>ow the truth with certainty, these men crept silently to the top <^the 
rampart, and found that the defendants were not only few in iii;imber, bol 
overpowered with fatigue and heat, and buried in sleep. Of this they 
carried information to the general ; who, without delay, ordered such of 
his troops as were nearest, to ascend the rampart' with as litt)e jaqvte as 
possible. They were immediately followed by all the rest of the army. 
The garrison were thus suddenly overwhelmed, and almost ail of them 
were put to the sword. The inhabitants fought desperately ; but they 
sunk at last under the superior force of the assailanta, who spared neither 
sex nor ag^ ; and continued the slaughter, till of eight thousand ci^zeos, 
only three hundred remained. De Herle escaped by dis^ising hip^elf in 
the habit of a menial servant ; and Farnese issued strict of d^rs to spare 
the life of the valiant Tapping 

r^ ^ f , I^wring the siege of Maastricht, various polttjka^ negopia- 
otLi^uboln tions were carried on by the opposite parties. The prince 
Su?^ oSeS: ®^ Orange had at tbi^ time the chief direction p( 9U Ui^ piea* 
sures that were pursued by the l^tat^s a^d council ; i^atthias 
having, from a conciousness of his own want of experience, leid the entire 
administration in his hands. The dissensions between the W^Uoona and 
Flemings had from the b^inoi^g giy^o him deep concern, apd he bad 
omitted nothing in bis power to heal them. AipQng the Wa)looi^ |^ l|ad 
little influence^ by reason of their a^horrenc§ of his r#l^gMHS^ a^ t^Q 
jealousy which they had conceived of bis design^. Ck^ thj^ other Iwmd,, 
the Ghentese, who in that age, were noted for their tnrbiil^^t^da^iliti^Qus 
spirit, had been wrought up by certain factious leaders to a degire« of 
madness, and were long dei|f to all the rei^opstrancefir which b^ coal4 em- 
ploy. St. Aldegond, whom he ^ent to deal with theni, ei^erted, b^tip vaixi, ail 
the addr^ssi and eloquence for which he was so highly celehr^t^^ Th^ 
interposition of Matthias and the btates was equs^lly ineffectual. Ng^ did 
they pay any greater regard to the representations and thi^attof^lu^- 
b^th, who s^nt over an ambi|ssadoi4 on the purpose to persuade Xk^m At 
length the prince of Orange went himself to tre^t with thesd. Tbej ^ 
h%e\y inveighed against him, ijrith great severity, for hi^ m^de^tian to- 
wards the catholics ; and had suffered aoine of their preac|^a to ^rr^yisa 
him on tbi$ account, a^ei insincere in his religious p)rpfessipo« But, b^iog 
flattered with that regard and confidence of which his precf^t vi^l va^ ex- 
pressive^ they resumed their woiited affection to his per^in ; and, h^t he 
had staid among them somi^ weeks, they cowplied. with th^ %etes«l x^^mt^ 
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wbkh thej bad hitberto rejected. They cooseated to anake rettitii" ^ 
tioD of the goods of which they had plundered the popish ecclesias- 
tics ; permitted the re- establishment of the rites and ceremonies of the 
Romish church, forbad all abusive language, whether in the pulpit or in pri* 
Tate assemblies, and engaged to yield a more prompt obedience for the fu» 
tare to the authority of the States^. 

It soon however appeared, that nothing but William's personal influence 
had induced them to make these concessions. In a few months afterwarcb, 
being incited by the same factious leaders to whom they had formerly lis- 
tened, they indulged themselves in the most unjustifiable excesses ; they 
plundered the churches and monasteries, expelled the ecclesiastics from 
the town, and seized their efiecta, which they distributed amo^g the Ger* 
mans, whom they hs^d called to their assistaqc^ a^inst the Walloons. 
These an^ other enormities occasioned the prince <^ Qr^ge to visit the 
Qhentese ^ second tisqe ;; when they made him an offer of t^e government 
of the province. He prudently declined accepting this offer ; but having 
again employed all his influence to quash the present dissensions in the pity, 
he succeeded so far as to be able to compel Imbise the xhief magistrate, 
together with his factious adherents, to leave the city. He likewise put 
the mjagistracy into the hands of the more moderate reformers, set at 
liberty such of the Walloon nobility as were still in prison, and procured 
for the catholic inhabitants, liberty of private worship, and security from 
molestation ^. 

William laboured with no less earnestness to assuage the resentment of 
the Walloons, who, although they had not been the first aggressors, per- 
sisted in tbeir hostile disposition, with the most unconquerable obstinaoy. 
By th^ artifices of Matthew de Moulard, bishop of Arras, the count de La 
Lain, the marquis de Roubais, and others of the nobility, who beheld with 
deep malignity William's unrivalled credit and authority, the people had 
conceived the most incurable suspicions, that, far from being actuated by a 
disinterested attachment, to the civil or religious liberty of the provinces^ 
be ioteoded only his own exaltati^, and was preparing to establisb it upoa 
the ruins of th^ catholic faith. They lent a deaf ear therefore to every 
plan of accommodation that was proposed, either by the prince himself, or 
by Matthiai and the States i w^o> Ibey knew, were ^tirely directed by his 
coi^9el8f« 

Tho prince of P^rma was too sagacious not to discern the ad- 
viioiago whictfc tbi» disposition of the Walloons afforded him, fi>r ^''^^^ 
drawiiig tl^m b^ck to tbeir allegiance Soon aAer the death of nimofer 
Don John of Austria, he had, for this purpose, begun a negocia- lo^*^ 
tion with their leaders ; upon which be had bestowed particular 
attention, in the midst ^ those military occupations in which the siege of 
Uaestrijcht bad enga^d bim* 1q ord^r to frustrate his endeavours, the 
priD^ qf Orange and the States r^ioopstrat^d to the Walloons on the infi- 
delity which would he justly imputed to them, if they should enter into any 
separate terms of agreement ; and represented to them the danger to which 
they wouI4 thereby expose tketmHv^ft ^ w^D as the other provinces, of 
being again^ enthralled by the Spaniards. The Walloons could not entirely 
divest themselves of the scruples^ which these remonstrances were calcu- 
laited to excite. ; nor vrere they free froo^ those apprehensions of the Spa- 
nish tyranny, by which the oth^r provinces, were so much disquieted ., They 
l^ad not forgot the scenes of tieachery and violence, of which th^y had beee 
SQ oft^e witnesses $ and found it difficult lo rely on the proqsises pf those, 
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whose iDSiDcerity they had so frequently experienced. On the otV j 
hand, their hieotry. joined with the inv<^terate jealooBj which^^ 
bility entertained of the prince of ( >range, formed an insurmoan^^^fc- 1 
stade a^inst any agreement with the Flemings. Thai hatred «^iHRK:h 
they had been iont; actuated against the h^paniards, began to yield to a oiore 
implacable aversion against the protestants ; and in this they were confirm- 
ed by the address of the bishop of Arras, and the other agents of the prince 
of Parma ; whose proposals of accommodation they were now inclined to 
embrace, provided it could be done consistently with those solemn engage- 
ments, under which they had lately come to the other provinces. To 
these engagements, according to the sense in which they themselves under- 
stood them, they adhered with inflexible fidehty ; and persisted to the last 
in requiring that all foreign troops should be immediately dismissed ; that 
the pacification of Ghent should be fiilly executed ; and that Philip shonld 
recognise their right to form alliances either within or without the Ne- 
therlands, in case of any infraction, on his part, of the articles of this pa* 
cification. 

Of their several demands, there was none which the prince 
2?i?S£?^ of Parma found it so difficult to digest, as that of sending away 
troops feiit the foreign troops. Their place, he knew, could not \}e supplied 
N^herbuds. hy the undiscifilined forces of the country ; and he dreaded that 
he should t>e obliged to abandon the plan which be had tbrmed, 
for subduing the maritime provinces. The king, to whom he applied for 
precise instructions, was no less averse to this concession. But Philip, con- 
sidering the recovery of the Walloons (the most wadike of all the inhafoi* 
tants of the Netherlands) as a matter of the last importance ; especially in 
tke present juncture, when his exchequer was drained by the expence which 
he had incurred in the conquest of Portugal ; and hoping, that by the in- 
dulgent measures which he had resolved to espouse in his treatment of the 
Walloons, he should be able ere long to obtain their consent to whaterer 
he should require of them, he sent orders to Farnese to hasten the concla- 
sion of the treaty ; and it was accordingly concluded in the following 
May i7th. ^®""® • "^^^^ ^^' foreign troops in the service of the king, should 
leave the Netherlands in six weeks, and never return thither with- 
out the consent of the Walloon provinces : that an army of national troops 
should be levied, to the payment of which the king^ might apply the subsi- 
dies to be granted by the States . that all persons in public offices should 
take an oath to maintain the catholic religion : that all the privileges of the 
provinces should remain inviolate : and that the government should be pre- 
served in the same form in which it had been lefl by the late emperor when 
he resigned bis dominions K 

This treaty was signed, on the part of the provinces, only by the depu- 
ties of French Flanders, Artois, and Hainault. The other provinces were 
not called, as Luxemburg had never concurred in any of the late transact 
tions ; and the greatest part, of Limburg and Namur had already submitted 
to the king's authority. 

The prince of Orange, no stranger to the secret motives of 
SuSl ***® leading men among the Walloons, having foreseen that this 
agreement would certainly take place, bad, in order to provide a 
counterpoise against it, set on foot a new treaty of alliance among the pro- 
vinces of Holland* Zealand. Utrecht, Guelderland, Friesland, Brabant, and 
Flanders, This alliance was called the Union of Utrecht, from the place 
where it was brought to a conclusion. It may justly be considered as the 

It BentiTogtioi partU lib. i. 
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Iheot^rat foundatioo of the repablic of the United PrbviQ(^es. It is still ^^^ 
:h t^ regarded as contaioiQg the fuadamental laws of the constitatioo, and 
it proves its author, by the wisdom, moderation, and extensive viev?s which it 
discovers. It contains neither any avowal, nor any express renanciatioDi 
of their allegiance to Philip ; but the provinces tacitly assume to themselves 
the sovereign authority, and lod^e it partly in the general assembly of the 
States, and partly in the States of the several provinces. The principal ar^^ 
tides of this confederacy are those which follow : '^ That the several pro- 
vinces contracting, unite themselves together in one political body, renounce 
ing for ever the power of separating from each other ; but reserving each 
to itself all the rights which it possessed before* * 

** That the said provinces shall assist each other to repel the attacks of 
any foreign power ; and, in particular, to repel whatever violence may be 
<^ered to any of the contracting parties, in the name of the king of Spain, 
imder the pretext of establishing the catholic religion, or on account of anj 
transaction in the Netherlands since the year 1558 ; leaving it always to 
the generality of the union to determine in what proportion each province 
shall be obliged to furnish its supplies, either of money or of troops. 

'< That in Holland and Zealand, no reUgion but that which is already es- 
tablished shall be openly professed ; and that the other provinces shall be 
at liberty to allow either of the protestant religion, or the catholic, or both, 
, as they themselves shall judge expedient : that restitution shall be made of 
the effects which belonged to the convents and churches ; in all the pro-^' 
vinces, except those of Holland and Zealand ; and in these, that pensions 
shall be appointed to the popish ecclesiastics, to be paid them whereso- 
ever they reside. 
I '« That all frontier and other towns, which the general and provincial 

States shall think proper to fortify, shall be fortified at the joint expence of 
the generality, and of the particular province in which they lie ; but if the 
General States shall on any occasion think proper to build new forts, i^ith- 
out the consent of the particular province in which they lie, the generality 
shall furnish the whole expence. 

<' That all fortified towns shall be obliged to receive such garrisons as 
the generality shall appoint, on condition that the troops shall, besides their 
oath of allegiance to the General States, take a particular oath to the pro- 
vince and town in which they are stationed. 

•' That the General States shall not conclude any peace or truce, nor 
undertake any war, nor impose any taxes, without the consent of the naa- 
jority of all the provinces and towns of the union ; : and that on the other 
hand, no town or province shall enter into any alliance with any foreign 
prince or power, without consent of the generality. 

*< That in cas^any Prince or State shall incline to accede to this alliance, 
he may be admitted, with the consent of all the members of the confe- 



deracy* 
« Tha 



[ hat all the male inhabitants of the provinces, from the age of eighteen 
to that of sixty, shall, in a month after the publication of the present treaty, 
inscribe their names in a register to be laid before the General States at 
their first assembly, to assist them in judging what forces each province ir 
able to furnish. 

** That, in order to procure the money necessary for the support of the 
forces, all the, taxes shall be farmed out publicly, to those who shall make 
the highest offer ; and lastly, that the said taxes shall be heightened or 
lowered, according as the General States shall judge the exigencies of the 
confederacy to require." 

This confederacy was not iuunediately attended with those advantages 
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jj^ tvbicii ii wa3 deigned and calculated to produce. Ft behoved tl i 
fi^oUB pAiihis to expeHence, fot some dihe loiiii^t, the miacle vo 
effects 6f theHr fetewperate zeal and bif^rjr, befoi-e Hiey could \i v^J^eac 
Iti setrefttl {ilatt^, fh^ people were 6tin agitated by (he most iriolen wmnoif 
agaihst one flididlhef. In Bois-Ie>dUc, the protestants and papistffobk arms, 
and coming to blo#l, had aeteral hundreds of their number ifilled. Soon 
^er this, the protestaflfls, being seized vnth a sudden panic, abandoned the 
town to their encfimes, who immediately submitted to the Spaniards. 

Ill Antwerp, f^here the prOtestant party was the most powerfol, 
Sj'JISwJf the people inSuHed the popish ecclesiastics, when employed in 
•"^ one of the solemn processions of their religion ; and in spite of 

Hatthias and the prince of Orange, who interposed their authority to pro- 
tect them, they obliged them to l^avl^ the ci t y . 

'I^hese Violence^, which the reformers, impelled by their r^li- 
Mt^^SSfi gious zeal, exerelied iu Antwerp and other places, served only 
Igg^pty DEiore easily to reconcile the catholfcs to the Spanish governmeDt; 
and contributed not a little to make several of the nobility forsake 
the party of the States. Among the^ WHS count Egmont, son of the great an- 
"fbrtunate coui^t Egmont. This young nobleman had hitherto distinguished 
himself by his zeal against the Spaniards ; but resolving now to make bis 
pea^ with l^em, he attempted, with a regiment of Walloons, to render bia- 
self master of Briisisels. in order to deliver it to Famese ; and he sacceeded 
90 fkr in his design, as to get possession of one of the gates, and introduce bis 
troops into the city. The citizens ran instantly to arms ; and, being joined 
by some regular forces in the service of the States, they quickly recovered 
the gate by a singular stratagem. Having driven violently towards it some 
WagjEtohs loaded with hay and st¥aw, they set fire to these combustible ma- 
terials, and the Wind blowing the flabe and smoke towards count Egmonfs 
soldiers, they were obliged 16 betake themselves to flight. The whole inha- 
bitaiotshad, in the mean time, gbt under arms, and Egmont, with the rest of 
lis men, was shut up in the market-place, hemmed in on every side, and 
without any prospect of deliverance. There they remained during that day 
and the night following ; neither of the two parties being ihclioed to begin 
hostilities The citizens mean while indulged their resentment, by reproach- 
ing the count with his treachery, in forsaking those who had taken arms to 
revenge hid father's death ; calling out to him, that only eleven years before, 
oh the same day of the year, and in the very place where he then stood, his 
father had died a martyr for that cause, which he now wanted so basely to 
betray. This bitter remembrance drew tears from the young man's eyes. 
The people were moved with that compassion for the son which they ow- 
ed to the memory of the father, and consented to suffer him and his troops 
to leave the town-,. 

During the course of these transactions, conferences for recon- 
Conference* ciUng the Netherlands te Philip were held in the city of Cologn, 
oJiqffS*** *^ ^^^ request and under the mediation of the emperor, the 
pope, and the electors of Treves and Cologn. The pope sent 
thither Castagna, archbishop of Kossano, who afterwards attained the pa- 
pal dignity, and assumed the name of Urban VII. The chief of the em- 
peror's embassy was count Scwartzenburg. Philip named the duke de 
Terra Nuova for his ambassador, sttid the duke d*Arschot was at the head 
of the deputies from the States. From this nomination of persons of so 
great eminence and distinction, superficial observers were apt to imagine, 
that the negociation committed to them could not fail to be brought to the 

i GrOUui^ p. 64. Afeteren, iMXik iz. p. 250^ 
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If ed tf. "^ ciMicIaaioii^ l«t thiK was tt»t tbe jndgnettt of penoos of grf ater ^^^ 
ij- ^ '^etnitioD. Thej conaidiered, oot ovAy that tbe pcioce a( Ofange, 
^ ^ ^bd tbe Qtber p(>palar leaden by wbom tbe States were goveroed, bad 
^^ already goae too &r to eiqpect forgiLveitefa from tbe unrelenting teisaper of 
the king ; but that the etpiQions of the reformerB were more wtdeiy dif« 
ftised, and tfaeir zeal, if poisible. nore ardent than ever. And as there 
was no reasoa to believe that they would ever be persuaded to abaodoa 
tbeir religion, aa there was little ground to hope that Philip^s bigotry 
wouM suffer him to agree to any terms of peace, whilst they adhered to it. 
It was in reality this cause chieBy, by which the present negociation« aa 
well as alt preceding ones, was frustrated. Philip acted on this occasion 
with his usual duplicity, and gave private instructions to his ambassador, 
of very different import from those which had been communicated to the 
emperor*^.. At first, he seemed willing to ratify the pacification of Ghent ; 
and by one of the articles of that treaty, rehgion was to remain on its pre« 
sent footing, till a general assembly of the btates should alter it But in 
the course of the conferences it appeared, that the re-establishment of 
popery was a condition without which he would agree to no accommoda- 
tion. Neither would he consent to the. convoking of the assembly of the 
States, nor to the ratifying the election of Matthias ; and he still insisted 
peremptorily, that all cities, forts, and military stores, should be immedi- 
ately delivered into the hands of the prince of Parma. In a word, the 
terms offered on this occasion were, in every material article, the same 
with those which had been formerly rejected by the provinces of Holland 
and Zealand, when they stood alone, and unsupported by the other pro- 
vinces ; and therefore it is difficult to suppose that Philip could, from the 
beginning, have intended any thing by the present negociation, but to gratify 
the pope and emperor, at whose desire it was begun. 

Before the dissolution of this congress, however, he hum- 
bled himself so far as to make private offers to the prince of ^^? T^Hl 
Orange. These were, the payment of his debts, the restitu- pruSeWonince, 
tion of his estates, a compensation for the losses which he had 
sustained during the war, and the liberty of his son the count of Buren, 
upon whom, if the prince himself shoujd inchne to retire into Germany, 
the king promised to bestow the government of Holland and Utrecht* 
Theseoffers were made in Philip's name by count Scwartzenburg, who 
pledged his faith for the strict performance of them William could not 
but be flattered with the testimony which was thus given, by an enemv so 

freat and powerful, of the dread that was entertained of his abilities, 
(ut being superior to the allurements of interest, he preferred the glory 
of saving from slavery a people who confided in his integrity, to all the 
advantages which he or his family could have derived from the favour of 
the king. ** He would listen to no proposal," he said, '* that related to 
himself only He was conscious, that, in all his conduct, he had be^a 
animated by a disinterested affection towards tbe public good ; and no con- 
sideration would induce him to enter into any agreement, from which 
the States and people were excluded : but if their just claims were satis- 
fied, he would not reject any terms for himself, which his conscience and 
honour would suffer him to accept >.*' 

Soon after this the congress was dissolved ; and no other effect 
was produced by it, except that the duke d'Arschot, and some Jf^"^ 
other deputies of the States, embraced the opportunity with which 
it famished them, of reconciling themselves to the king. 
I 

kStnulS|lili.T. lReidRnQS9p.S9. Grolias, p. fi6. 
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. The oegociatioDfl for peace did not entirely ioterrapt the opera- 
tions of the war. By the aasistaoce of the catholic inhabitants, die 
prince of Parma acquired poaaeesion of Mechlin ; and some time afterwards 
of Villebrock. These losses were compensated to the States, bj some 
acquisitions which their forces made under the count of Henneberg ; who, 
besides reducing the province of Friesland, made himself master of De- 
Tenter and Groningen. In the southern provinces, the Flemings and 
llValloons were engaged in perpetual hostilities against one another ; but 
DO exploit was performed by either party, sufficiently interesting and im- 
fiortaiit to deserve to be recorded. 
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During the course of the precediai; transactions in the Nether- 
lands, Philip was assiduously employed in preparing to assert his |<*te of 
claim to the kingdom of Portugal, an object fitted to inflame a """*•"■ 
more moderate ambition than that of Philip, and worthy of all the attention 
and ezpence which he bestowed in order to acquire it. Under a succes* 
sion of kings, who placed their glory in promoting commerce among their 
subjects, and in making discoveries in the remotest regions of the globe, 
the Portuguese had attained a degree of consideration among the Euro- 
pean nations, from which the narrow limits of the kingdom, and the neigh* 
bourhood of the Spanish monarchy, seemed for ever to exclude them. 
Besides establishing settlements in Africa, and the adjacent islands, they 
had doubled the Cape of Good Hope, which no European mariners had 
ever attempted, and had penetrated boldly into almost every corner of the 
great eastern ocean, discovering lands till then unknown, and founding 
cities, with a view to the advancement of their trade. And not satisfied 
with their acquisitions in the East, they had turned their arms towards 
America, and planted in Brasil that valuable colony of which they still 
retain possession. 

John the Third, the last of those great kings under whose 
government the Portuguese performed such mighty achieve- SS***^ 
ments, died several years before the present period, leaving his 
throne to Sebastian, his grandson, who was then only three years old. 
This young prince gave early indications of many splendid accomplish- 
ments, which excited in the minds of the Portuguese the most sanguine 
hopes of a prosperous and happy reign ; but unfortunately for himself, 
as well as for his people, he was animated with the most chimerical am- 
bition, which led him not to imitate the example of his illustrious ancestors, 
by studying to promote the true happiness of his subjects, but prompted 
him to extend his dominions, in order to propagate the Romish faith 

This passion was cherished in him by Don Alexis de Menezes, 
his governor, and Lewis de Camarra, a Jesuit, his tutor or instruc- tMwSS^ 
tor J the former of whom ^as perpetually celebrating the praises ^^' 
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of his predeceMon, on iccoont of their Tictories over the Moors in ' 
^ Africa and the Indies ; while the latter impressed his yonng uniid 
with a persuasion* that it was the first duty of a Christiao king, and the 
most acceptable service which he ooold perferai to the Deity, to eitend 
the knowledge of the tme religion. By these means, his ambition wae in** 
flamed to a degree of madness ; and, in order to accomplish that design 
which , appeared so meritorious and honourable, he once resolved to sal 
with a fleet and army to India ; nor could his courtiers persuade bim to 
relinquish that romantic project, till they proposed that, in place of it, he 
should undertake an eipedition against the Mahometans in Africa. From 
this enterprise likewise his wisest counsellors laboured with much solici- 
tude to divert him ; but their exhortations proved ioefiectual. Sebastian 
adhered to his purpose with inflexible obstinacy and exerted himself, with 
great activity, in making prepara^ns ibr carrying it into execution. 

In the midst of these preparations an opportunity presented 
2g[^ itself, which he considered as a declaration of Heaven in fiivour of 
his design. On the death ^ Abdalla, king of Morocco, his son^ 
Muley Mahomet, had seized upon the crown, in contradiction to aoesta* 
bUshed law of succession, that the kingdom should devolve to the brother 
of the deceased king. A civil war ensued, and Mahomet, after having lost 
several pitched battles, was compelled to leave his uncle, Muley- Mohic, a 
prince of great abilities and virtues, in possession of the throne. After 
attempting in vain to engage Philip to espouse his cause, Mahomet applied 
to Sebastian, and ofiiered, if lie would reinstate him in his dominions^ to put 
certain towns into his hands, and to become tributary to the crown of For- 
iugal. 

s^iMitiin Sebastian listened to these ofiers with the utmost pleasure, 

S^bS- ^°^ readily engaged to pass over himself to Africa with a fleet and 
rocoo. army. 

To enable him to fulfil this engagement, he solicited assistance in troops 
from his uncle the king of Spain, from some Italian powers, and (which 
shews how anxious he was to insure success^ from the prince of Orange. 

In answer to the application which he made to Philip, that monarch pro- 
posed an interview with him, in the (own of Guadaloupe in Castile. Sebas- 
tian agreed to this proposal ; and the Spanish historians relate, that, in the 
interview which was held soon afterwards, Philip endeavoured to dissuade 
him from bis intended enterprise ; but that, having found him inflexible, he 
promised, before they parted, to assist him with fifty gallies and five thou- 
sand men. They add, that not long after, Philip dreading that the great 
number of Turks in the service of Muley*Moluc might reduce Morocco 
under the dominion of the Sultan, made an ofier of his friendship to that 
prince, who, being likewise under apprehensions of danger from the Turks, 
gladly accepted of it, and entered into the proposed alliance. The same 
historians inform us, that about this time Philip obtained, through the inter- 
cession of the Venetians, a truce of three years from the Sultan ; and that 
he was prompted to humble himself so far, as thus to treat with the invete- 
rate enemies of Christianity (which he had never vouchsafed to do before), 
by the anxiety which he entertained with regard to the transactions in the 
l<iietberlands*. 

The prince of Orange was not less anxious concerning the issue of these 
transactions, yet his conduct was extremely different from that of Philip ; 
whether it proceeded from his native magnanimity, joined with a desire of 
giving proofs in the sight of all Europe, of the strength of the confederate 

• FerrcTM, VOL X. p. a06. 312. 
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prorifice^, or' from the i^pes of BecuviDi; SeboAtiMiV frien^hip to 
the confederaey in some fature period ; by whichsoever of these 
motives WMiam wiui roflueDeed on this occasion, he gure the kindest recep- 
tion to Da Costa, the Portognese ambassador, and afterwards sent three 
thonsaod Genttans to the assistance of Sebastian K 

These troops, with ten thousand Portognese, and some Italians ^^^^ 
and Spaniards that were sent him by Philip, notwithstanding his ^ "^' 
late treaty with Muley-Moloc, inade np an army of fifteen thousand men. 
With this army, and a great number of pioneers, Sebastian set sail from Por- 
tugal in the beginning of summer One thousand five hundred and seventy- 
eight, and hmded them all aafe at Arzile and Tangiers, where he . 
was joined by Hahomet, the eiiled king, with a body of Moorish ^r^^ 
troops. 

Moley-Molne, having received early intelligence of hie de- 
sign, had endeavoured to divert him from it, by offering him cer- 
tain tenitories adjacent to those sea-coast towns in A&ica whi<^.h belonged 
to the crown of Portugal. This heroic prince had l>een the more solicitous 
to prevent Sebastian's invasion, because he laboured under an inveterate 
disease, which he believed would soon prove mortal ; and be was desirous 
to leave his dominions in peace to his brother, whom he considered as his 
rightful heir. But when he found Sebastian deaf to his proposal, he had 
exerted all his native tigour in preparing ibr his defence, and had drawn 
together an army consisting of more than sixty thousand horse and foot. 

With this army he advanced towards the enemy, and when he had arrived 
within a few miles of their camp, as he do«bted the fidelity of a part of his 
troops who had formerly been attached to the interest of his nephew, he 
published a proclamation, giving liberty to all, who should incline, to pass 
over tathe Portuguese. But few of them embraced this opportunity which 
was offered them. His magnanimity, and other virtues, had overcome their 
attachment to Mahomet, and determined them faithfully to support their 
present soverieign. 

Sebastian was earnestly intreated by his most e>cperienced offi- 
cers, and by Mahomet, who was greatly discouraged at seeing JtSSS. 
so small a desertion from his uncle's army, to keep within his in- 
trenchments, near the sea-coast, and not to expose his troops to the ri^k of a 
battle ; but that obstinate, imprudent prince rejected #ith disdain tbia 
wholesome counsel, because he thought that it savoured of timidity, and not 
only led out his army from the camp which he had fortified, but marched 
into the centre of the country to meet the enemy. 

Mohic's distemper, in the mean time, had made the most rapid progress ; 
yet the strength of his mind was unabated. If he had not dreaded the 
quick approach of death, he would have been satisfied with cutting off Se- 
bastian's communication with tbe ships, and as the Portuguese were badly 
furnished with provisions; have brought the war to a conclusion without 
fighting ; but he dreaded the effect which his death might produce upOn hia 
troops, and therefore resolved to bring on, as soon as fiossible, a gener^ 
engagement. Sebastian's rashness rendered it easy for him to eiecute this 
resolution. Without regard to the great superiority of Moluc's forces^ 
that infatuated prince ventured to advance into an open country, where the 
whole Moorish army, horse as well as toot, could be employed. Molue 
improved with great dexterity the advantage which was thus afforded him. 
Having drawn up his army in the form of a half-moon, he went in his litter 
throi^h all the* ranks, exhorting his troops to remember, that their religion 

^ Thaaims. 
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and liberty were at stake ; and asstirins; them, that by whate^er^re^ 
text Sebastian had offered to j«iBtify his present unprovoked invasioti^ 
bis real design was, to reduce the Moors to slavery, and to extirpate their 
religion. Then after he had given all the instructions which he tbooglit 
necessary to ensure success, finding his strength almost quite spent, he 
committed the command of the army to his brother, and retired to a little 
distance from the field. 

The battle was begun with a furious discharge of -the artillery ; 
iu^r*^ but the two armies came soon to close fight, and the Portuguese 
infantry repulsed the Moors in different places with great slaughter. 
In the mean time the Moorish cavalry, amounting to thirty thousand, baving 
wheeled round from both wings, had inclosed the enemy on every quarter ; 
immediately after which, they attacked them on the flanks, and in the rear^ 
while they where pursuing the advantage which they had gained over the 
Moorish infantry By the Portuguese horse, a body of the Moors was re- 
pulsed, and driven towards the place to which Moluc had retired. Fired 
with indignatipn at the sight, he threw himself out of his litter, and baviiig 
got on horseback, by the assistance of his attendants, he rallied hie flytog 
troops, and was about to lead them back to the field of battle. But by thift 
exertion the small remains of his strength were entirely exhausted. His 
officers seeing him unable to support himself on his horse, carried him to 
his litter, where he fainted, and only recovered to desire that 
seatbof those about him would keep his death secret tili the battle should* 
Mpiey-Mo- Y)e decided ; immediately after which, putting his finger on his 
mouth, as a further injuction of secrecy, he expired. 

A more striking display of strength of mind occurs not m the 
Hiicii»r«> annals of history. Moluc was besides endued with every amia- 
ble and respectable accomplishment, being no less conspicuoiis 
for justice and generosity, and (which were rare endowments in a native of 
of Africa) integrity and candour, than for prudence, vigour, magnanimity, 
and fortitude. By his bravery and conduct he delivered his kingdom from 
the oppression of a tyrannical usurper ; anil if he had lived, he weufal 
hav^ advanced it to a degree of prosperity and glory to which it has never 
attained. 

His troops remained under a persuasion, that he was still a spectator of 
their behaviour- Great numbers of them fell. The Portuguese, the 
Spaniards, and Germans, fought with the most undaunted intrepidity ; bat 
the horse being driven upon the fdot, broke their ranks, and threw them 
into confusion. The Moorish cavalry then passed forward in thousands on 
every side, and made dreadful havoc among them, till almost all of them 
were either slain or' taken prisoners. 

Sebastian himself, who still survived the fatal catastrophe, had, in the 
arrangement of his troops and in the beginning of the engagement, acted 
the part of an expert commander ; and be gave afterwards many conspicu- 
ous proofs of the most heroic valour, flying from rank to rank, encburaging 
and exhorting the troops ; exposing himself to every danger ; and o^e» 
mingling sword in hand with the thickest of the enemy. Having had three 
horses killed under him and his standard-bearer slain, his soldiers, m the 
confusion of battle, mistook another standard for his, which they flocked 
round, and left their king almost alone. The Moors called out to htm, that 
if he would surrender, they would spare his life ; *' but you cannot," re- 
plied he, '* preserve my honour.^' Then accompanied only by the count 
iO( Vimioso, Christopher Tavora, and Nunno de Mascaregnas, he threw 
himself into the midst of the enemy, and fought desperately, till Vimiose 
and Tavora fell by his side, and he himself; breathle9S and exhausted, and 
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unable mny toiger to vi^eld bis sword, was seized, and disarmed by ,^^ 
t)s» surrounding Moors. 

Tbeae meo quarrelled with one another coocerniDg their 
rpjal prisoner, and from words they had recourse to arms ; gj^ ^ Scr 
when a Moorish officer coming up, put an end to the dt-spute, by 
discharging a furious stroke of ^is sabre on the head of the king^. 

In this manner perished the brave, but rash Sebastian ; whose fate af- 
fords a striking instance of the pernicious tendency of courage and am- 
bition, when they are not tempered with prudence, and moderation About 
eight thousand of his troops were killed, and all the rest, except a few who 
escaped to ArzUe and Tangiers, were reduced to slavery* Of the mibility 
the greatest part were slain ; and several of the most illustrious families 
in Portugal became extinct *. - 

Don Henry, grand uoele of Sebastian, a cardinal and a priest, 
siioceeded.to the throne ; but being of a weak and sickly con- i>f» Hesiy 
^tution,. and far advanced in years, there was little probabiUty tiig^!^^^ 
either that he would live long, or that he would leave any issue 
behiod him : and his short reign served only to give the several pretenders 
to his kingdom an o[^ortunity of preparing to assert their claims to the 
iuccessioQ. 

The candidates were seven in number : the dutcbess of Bra- 
ganza, the king of Spain, the duke of Savoy, Don Antonio Prior for°ti^ra» 



^ Crato, the duke of Parma, Catherine ot Medicis, and the 
sovereign pontifT. 

The four 6rst were grand-children of Emanuel the Great; father of 
Ifenry.^ The dhtchess of Braganza was daughler of prince Edward, 
Emanuel's second son ; Philip was son of the empress Isabella, his eldest 
daughter ; the duke of Savoy, of Beatrix his younger daughter; and Don 
Antonio was a natural son of Lewis, who was a younger son of Emanuel, 
^nd brother to the present king. The duke of Parma was great grandson 
of CmanoeU by a daughter of the above-mentioned prince Edward. The 
^oeo-mother of France founded her claim on her supposed descent from 
AlphonsoIU. who diod about three hundred years before the present period; 
and the pope pretended that Portugal was teudatory to the see of Rome, 
and belonged to .him, since the male- heirs in the direct line w-ere extinct. 
Gregory: had conceived a violent desire to make his natural son a king, 
and he had once flattered himself with the hopes oft making him king of 
Ireland, through the assistance of Philip* But as it is inconceivable how 
he could .ever expect to persuade Philip In quit hu claim, so nothing but 
folly- or dotage could have determined him - to prosecute his own, in op- 
position to so powerful an antagonist. 

The pretensions, of Catherine of Medicis, and her hopes of success, if 
she enterjtained any, were not less chimerical than those of the pope. It 
can hardly be believed, that this political princess, could in her present 
competition, have any other end in view, but to obstruct the ambitious de- 
signs of Philip, and<to furnish the court of France with pretence for op- 
posing htm. 

From the dukes of Savoy and Parma, Philip kuew that he should not 
Boeet with opposition ; since besides that bis claim was better founded than 
theirs, these. princes were in close alliance with him, and depended much 

c The acecRiDt of Sebftstian's death rests, entirely on the testimonf of Don Nanno de Mas- 
earegaasy who was an eye-witness ; nor did De Th«»« think there was any reason for calling 
iliiit{nealMn; thoqgh some other authors lusimiate, that Sebastian laid violent hands upon 
himself 

d Mahomet the exiled king, was drowned in attempting to make his escape } and Hamet^ 
Mvley-Molaajicother, succeeded to the throne of Fez and Morocco. 
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vpoD hii rapport and protection. Could Dod Antoiiio iiafe proved 
^'^ his mother's marriage, hiB right to the throne wonld have beea un- 
qaestionahle. He attempted to |irove it, but i^ vain* Still, however, 
lie pereinted io his purpose, end with some address and great activity, be 
gained over a considerable party among the people. Most of the aobili^, 
on the other band, and the king himseU', who kneir the vanity of Anleoio's 
preteottons to legitimacy, were inclined to support the claim of the dutch- 
ess of Braganaae'. whose right, they thought, was clearly preferable to 
tlMit of PhiUp^ not only because she was descended from Emanuel by a nuale, 
and Philip by a female ; but because an ancient and fundamental law re- 
qaired, that the crown should not be inherited by a stranger. 

Philip's afpeats at the couit of Lisbon allowed, that if the 
nmp^ttiae. ^y^hese of Braganza'a father had been alive, his tiUe would 
have have been indisputable ; but they maintained, that since be had died 
withoat attaining possession of the throne, nothing but the degree of coa- 
Mnguinity k> Emanuel oi^t to be regarded ; and that as the dutchees and 
he were equal in that respect, the preference was due Io a male before a 
female. And they farther insisled, that the law which exckidea slarangeffl 
from inheriting the crown was not applicable to him^ since Portugal had 
formerly belonged to the kings of Castile. 

Besides these considerations, which had very little weight, except with 
ttose who were for olher reasons inclined to espouse Philip's tnt^eal, the 
duite de Ossuna, his ambassadMr, endeavoured to impress the ecrefHikws 
and timid mind of Henry with a persuasion, that, in opposition to eo pow- 
erful a competitor as the king of ^>aia, it would be impossible for the doke 
of Bragansa to maintain possession of the throne ; and that the fruits sf 
nil the gtori^ms diftcoveries and conquests which had been made by his 
ftther and brother would be to8t» and the kingdom itaelf infolved in the 
ealamittes of war. 

Henry's desire to prevent these unhappy consequences, de- 
S^J2^S« tdrmined him to proceed with great deliberation in exaniniog 
^||°22;^ the pleas of the contending parties. He consulted :civttiaai 

in different parts of Europe, and called a convention of the 
Stales of the kingdom, to give him their opinion with respect tothe mea- 
mires proper to be pursued. The flsembees of the conventioii dbffered 
widely in iheir sentiments from each other, and while some of them ad* 
vised him, without delay, to nominate for bis successor whichsoever of the 
competitors he thought fit, others exhorted him- deliberately to examioe 
the several claims that had betn offered la compliance wkh this last 
advice ^e candidates were cited to appear ; and they all sent ceomiisnDn* 
ers who pleaded the cause of the princes whom they represented* before 
Henry, as they would have pleaded an ordinary point of right beftre a 
civil judge. 

This extraordinary trial, in wluch so great attention aeemed 
l^^n^ to be paid to justice^ was suited to the feeble and irreaolule 

character, as well as to the habits of the king, who had spent his 
life in listening to the idle disputes of theolqpans. But his conduct was se- 
verely censured by all men of prudence and understanding. They con* 
eidered that the fate of kingdoms can almost never be decided by the forms 
of principles of law ; and they regarded this ferdcal trial, not only as use- 
less for the purpose which was intended, but as calculated to divide the 
kingdom into factions, which muet sooner or later produce a civil war. 
puimna- ^® ought in the beginning, it was said, to have declared himself 

in favour of the dutchess of Braganza, whose right, according to 



c The duke of BniginM himself was ipiui^, thoogh not io a diz^et Ifaie, ftom the roya^ 
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the ttost cominoD aad obvious law of »ucceflsion, iras Bnqnestkm- ^^^ 

able ; aod who, besides, was much more acceptable to the oation, 

than any other of the caodtdates. He oaght, after tbis, to have caoaed 

her ri^ht to t>e recognised by the cooventioD of the States, who would 

cheerfully have consented to acknowledge it ; he ought to have required 

an oath of allegiance to her, in the event of his own demise, from the 

army and all persons in public offices ; aod then, instead of losing his pre- 

oious time in consulting and deliberating, he ought to have employed it^ 

in patting the kingdom into a posture of defence against the king of Spain* 

But Henry was incapable of forming any resolution that required, so 

much courage, vigour, and activity. He was no less attached to the dutch-* 

ess of Braganza and no less averse from Philip, than his nobility and 

people ; yet he still continued to deliberate as if he had expected to lite 

for many years. 

In order to extricate himself from this perplexity, Henry began to 
think seriously of a proposal which had been made to him by soiiie of his 
counsellors, to marry ; and accordingly, notwithstanding his great age, his 
infirmities, and his having borne so long the character of a priest, he sent 
an ambassador to solicit a dispensation from the pope. There was little 
probability of his living to fulfil his intentions, and much less of his leaving 
any issue behind him ; yet Philip, being greatly alarmed at his design, sent 
Ferdinand de Castello. a Dominican Friar, to dissuade him from it, by 
remiuding him of the offence which his marriage would give to all true 
Catholics, and the triumph it would afford to the Lutherans, and other 
sectaries of the age ; and when Henry refused to admit Castello to aa 
audience, a circumstance that furnished Philip with a stronger proof of 
Henry's alienation from him, than any which he had hitherto received^ 
he employed all his interest at Rome, to prevent the pope from granting 
the dispensation. ^ 

In the mean time he spared no pains to conciliate the favour of 
the principal nobility ; and having spread his emissaries over the SuoS^. 
kiogldom, he published a manifesto, in vindication of his title, call- 
ing upon the people to torn their eyes towards him, as the only person who, 
would haFe a right to the throne aAer the decease of the present king* 
This manifesto, while it incensed Henry more than ever against him, served 
in no degree the purpose for which it was designed* The Portuguese enter- 
tained the thoughts of falling under the dominion of the Castilians with aa 
hereditary and violent aversion ; and .there was nothing in the character of 
Philip by which their prejudice could be overcome. 

If Henry had availed himself of this disposition of his subjects, and ac- 
knowledged the dtttchess of Braganza for his successor, almost the whole 
kingdom would have concurred to support her claim ; and so great a force 
might have been prepared, as, with the assistance of foreign powers, would 
have either determined Philip to abandon bis design, or have prevented 
him from carrying it into execution. But as the duke and dutchess of Bra- 
ganza were deterred f^om exerting themselves, by their dread of Philip, 
and the weak irresoluite conduct of the king ; so Henry still flattered him- ^ 
self with the/vain conceit, Uiat Philip, as well as the other competitors, 
would submit to his decision. 

Towards his nephew. Henry acted mth much less hesitation 
xad reserve, than towards the other candidates. Having obtain- ^.j^»*<^ 
ed a bull from the pdpe, empowering him to judge of Adtonio^s £?,^t)tnat^ 
thum^ to legitimacy, he examined the witnesses whom Antonio 
produced to prove his mother's marriage ; and, having extorted from t^vo 
of them a confe99ion of their having been surboriied, while the other two 

9S 
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contraakted each other id delivering their evidence, Henry, m this 
foundation, joined with the circumstance of the Prior's being men- 
tioned hy his father in his latter will as his natural son, passed sentence, 
declaring him to be illegitimate. 

Antonio had influence afterwards to persuade the pope to recall his bull, 
^m the pretence of the king's having exceeded his powers. By this treat- 
ment Henry was highly exasperated, both against the pope and Don Anto- 
nio ; and he indulged his resentment against the latter« by banishing him first 
from the court, and afterwards from the kingdom. In obedience to this sen- 
tence, Antonio retired for some tiioae int6 Castile ; but he soon returned, 
and found, that his uncle's conduct towards him had not produced that ef- 
fect upon the people which Henry had expected. Their attachment to the 
Prior remained as strong as ever ; and, as no pains were taken to form a 
party in the interest of the dutchess of Braganza, great numbers of the 
people were entirely devoted t6 him, and regarded him as their only re- 
source against the tytantiy of Spain 

From this disposition of the people, together with the activity 
ifhuip'tmfi. which Antonio displayed in augmenting the number of his parti- 
5JSiSS^ zans, Philip perceived that he must not satisfy himself with ail- 
ments, manifestoes, and private applications to individuals, but 
must resolve to support his claim by force of arms. Agreeably to this re- 
solution, he issued orders for levying troops in Spain, Italy, and Germany ; 
and gave instructions to the marquis de Santa Croce to hold the fleet in 
readiness for action. He was aware how much reason he had to expect 
opposition from several of the European powers ; and, in order to prevent 
them from being alarmed, he caused a report to be propagated, that, hav- 
ing entered lately into an alliance with the new king of Morocco, his pre- 
sent military preparations were intended for an expedition which be had 
agreed to undertake, in conjunction with that monarch, against Algiers. 
This pretext served the purpose which he designed ; and neither the king 
of France, nor the queen of England, nor any Italian or German prince, 
seemed to attend to his operations. 

In the mean time, Henry's health declined daily, and 9^11 about him per- 
ceived that his death was fast approaching. He appeared now more desi- 
rous than ever to have his successor fixed ; and having for this pCirpose 
summoned the States to meet at Almerin, he seems to have resolved to de- 
clare himself either in favour of the king of Spain, or the dutchess of 
Braganza accordii^ as he should find the one or Uie other of these compe- 
titors most acceptable to the States. But the members of this assembly 
could not agree. Most of the nobility and ecclesiastics had, by different 
means, been gained over to the interest of Philip, while the deputies of the 
cities were animated with the most irreconcilable aversion to his person and 
government. 

Dathof ^^ ^^^ midst of their deliberations and disputes the king died, 

u^^'l,^ leaving the nomination of his successor to five persons, to whom 
he committed the regency of the kingdom. 

The first act of the administration of the regents was to send ambassa- 
dors to Philip, to dissuade him from having recourse to arms, till, according 
to the will of the late king, they should deliver their judgment concerning 
his right to the succession. But to this request, Philip, whose preparations 
were now complete, gave the following reply : " That his right was clear 
and indisputable ; that he would not submit it either to the regents, or to 
the States ; and that he did not desire to have any judgment whatever passed 
in confirmation of it." 

By this ansiver the risgents were thrown into great perplexity. A ma- 
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jority of them stood well affected towards Pl^Iip, but ftey were pre^ ^^^ 
vented from declaring 'm his favour, by their dread of the indignation 
of ibe people, and were obliged to issue orders for equipping the fleet, and 
strengthening the fortifications and garrisons of the frontier towns. Bat 
tbe great exertion which had been made lately by Sebastian, and the ex- 
hausted state to which tbe kingdom had been reduced, by the numberless 
expeditions to India and America, from which no fruit had been yet derived, 
sufficient to compensate either for the expeoce which they had cost, or tbe 
loss of men which they had occasioned, rendered it impossible for the re- 
gents, if they had been ever so much inclined, to secure the kingdom 
against so great a force as tbe Spanish monarch had prepared. 

His army, including four thousand pioneers, amounted to thirty- 
five thousand men, and his fleet consisted of thirty men of war, ^'{^ 
seventeen frigates, and seventy gallies and ships of burden loaded wmy. 
with provisions and military stores. It was not likely that so great 
a fleet and army would find employment in subduing a kingdom so ill pre^ 
pared for defence, and so much weakened by intestine divisions, as Portu- 
gal at the present period. But besides that Philip was, from natural tem- 
per, generally cautious to excess in his military enterprises it should seem 
that, in the present case, he regarded the importance of the prize more 
than the difficidty of attaining it ; unless it be supposed, that he still had 
r-easQn to apprehend that the French and English would interpose. 

tie gave the command of the fleet to the marquis of Santa 
Crooe, who was reckoned the ablest naval officer in Spain. But ^STsSwi 
he hesitated for some time with regard to the person whom he cvpee, 
should place at the head of his land-forces. His hesitation, 
however, did not proceed from any doubt which he entertained with' regard 
to tbe merit and abilities of his generals. For the duke of Alva was still 
alive ; whom Philip knew to be possessed of every qualification requisite 
to secure the success of his intended enterprise. 

Alva, upon his return from the Netherlands, had been admitted 
by FhHip to the same degree of favour and confidence which he had ^^ 
formerly ^enjoyied. But his son, Don Gracia de Toledo, having de- aiv*. 
bauched one of the maids of honour j under a promise of marriage, ^ 
Philip had put him under arrest, and given orders that he should not be re- 
leased till he should consent to fulfil his engagement : notwithstanding 
which, his father had assisted him in making his escape ; and, in order ef- 
fectually to disappoint the king's intention, had concluded a marriage be- 
tween him and his cousin, a daughter of the marquis of Villena. 

Philip, highly provoked with this contempt of his authority, had banished 
the duke from court, and confined him to the castle of Uzeda. Alva bore 
this indignity with extreme impatience, and persuaded the pope, and some 
other foreign princes, to employ their intercession in his behalf ; but all 
his applications for forgiveness had hitherto been ineflectual, and he had 
remained almost two years in confinement This severity, exercised for so 
small an offence, towards an old friend and servant, in the decline of life, 
was by some ascribed to Philip^s imperious temper, and his implacable re- 
sentment ; whilst others said, that he had been long disgusted with. Atva's 
arrogance ; and that the duke's conduct in the affair of his son, was oVily a 
pretence which Philip made use of, to justify himself for dismissing from 
his presence a man whose temper and manners were become intolerable. 

To whichsoever of these motives Philip's treatment of Alva co^ld be 
ascribed, it was expected, that neither his pride, nor his natural suspicion 
and distrust, would have suffered him to commit the charge of an entcirprise 
of so great importance aa the present, to one towards whom he had shewn 
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himself 80 inexorable ; and it excited great surprise^ when be sent 
^ two of his secretaries to the dake, to inquire whether bis health 
would permit him to undertake the command of the ^rmy which he had 
prepared for the conquest of Portugal. To this inquiry, AWa» without he- 
sitation, replied, that hie was ready to devote the little health and streDgth 
that were left him to the service of the king ; and immediately afterward^ 
he set out for Barajas to receive his instructions. He desired liberty to 
pay his respects to Philip at Madrid. But so ungracious was thb prince 
even towards such of his ministers as he esteemed the most, and so inca- 
pable of entirely forgiving any offence or injury, that he refused to grant 
him admittance into bis presence ; and, having transmitted his instructions 
to him at Barajas, he ordered him to join the army as soon as possible. 
Those who remembered the barbarous cruelty which Alva bad exercised 
in the Netherlands, were not sorry for the mortification which he sobered 
on the present occasion ; but they could not witb-hold the tribute of ap- 
plause which was due to bim, on account of that inflexible fidelity so be*> 
coming in a subject towards the sovereign, which determined him, in the 
extremity of old age, to expose himself to all the hazards and hardships of 
war, in order to advance the interest of a prince by whom he had beea 
treated so ungratefully. 

From Barajas Alva went, as soon as he had received bis in- 
ti^pMish structions, to join the troops, which were assembled at Badajox ; 
^i»- and soon afterwards he began his march towards. Clvas aiid Oli- 

"'^ ' venga. These, and all the other towns which lie north from the 
Tagus, as far as Setubal, on the western coast, though extremely averse to 
the Spanish government, yet being utterly unprepared for resistance, <4>eD* 
ed their gates and proclaimed Philip for their sovereign. 

The marquis de Santa Croc^, who had set sail with the fleet from Port 
St. Mary near Cadiz, found the same facility in reducing Faro, Li^;o8, and 
other towns on the coast of Algarva and Antejo ; and he came in si^t of 
Setubal in a few days after the arrival of the land forces at that place. 

Hitherto almost no blood had been shed, and neither the fleet 
ijw^jjjj nor army had met with any opposition to retard their progress. 
t^^panuik rpi^^ ^^^^ ^p ^1^^ intended next to march without delay to the 
capital, but it was necessary, he thought, to proceed now with 
greater circumspection than before, as Don Antonio had drawn together a 
considerable body of forces, had been admitted into Lisbon, where he was 
proclaimed king by the people, and had strengthened several of the towns 
and ibrts by which the Spanish army must pass in their approach to that 
city. 

Three ways of reaching Lisbon were proposed in a council of war that 
was held on this occasion. One of these was to cross the Tagus, some 
miles above the city, at the towns of Almerin and Santaren ; another, to 
send round the fleet to Almada, and to put the troops on board at that place, 
which lies almost directly opposite to Lisbon ; and the third, to carry the 
army round by sea from Setubal to Cascaes. The two first of these ways, 
was thought preferable to the last, by most of the officers, because they 
were safer ; yet the last was embraced by the duke of Alva. He'ackoow- > 
ledged the justness of what his officers advanced in support of, their opi- 
nion,' but he observed that as the fleet was at hand, the army co^ld he im- 
mediately put on board ; that the passage to Cascaes was not long, and that, 
as the enemy were ill prepared for their defence, his success woald be 
greatly facilitated by the celerity of his approach. 

Alva was not disappointed in his expectation of the efiect which his sod- 
den arrival was calculated to produce upon the Portuguese. They were 
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drawn up along the shore, as if they had intended to dispute his 
landing ; but no sooner bad the ships begun to fire upon them, than ""^^ 
they retired, and suffered bim to land, and put hk men in order, without giv* 
ing him the smallest molestation. They might still bave obstructed bis ap« 
proach to Cascaes, as his road thither lay over, a hill, defended with a bat-< 
tery of cannon, and full of rugged rocks and brambles, of which Don 
Diego de Meneses, commander in chief of the Portuguese under Don Anto- 
nio, had taken possession with between three and tour thousand men. Alva 
ordered the Spaniards to attack them, without being deterred, either by the 
strength of the ground or the number of the enemy An old experienced 
officer, of the name of Bariettos, an intimate friend of Alra's, asked. hini 
in a. whisper, Whether his attempting, with so little precaution, to dislodge^ 
an enemy so strongly situated, did not resemble the action of an ardent 
young warrior, rather than that of an experienced general ? Alva smiled^. 
and repUed, That a good general ought, on some occasions, to employ the 
prudence and circumspection of old age, and in others, the ardour and con- 
fidence of youth. The event shewed that his conduct, though apparently 
rash, was well adapted to the present circumstances. The Spaniards, in- 
SfHred with their general's confidence, advanced boldly, and the Portuguese 
^almost all of whom were raw and undisciplined) retreated without waiting 
tor their approach. 

Alva laid siege immediately afterwards to the town and castle of Cas- 
caes, and by the briskness of his operations he soon compelled the gar- 
rison to surrender. But on this occasion he sullied that renown which bis 
wisdom and vigour would have procured him, by the cruelty which he. 
exercised towards such of the Portuguese as had thrown themselves upon 
his mercy. In violation of his promise to Don Antonio de Castro, lord of 
Cascaesv who had joined him upon the first arrival in the kingdom, he 
gave iTp the town to be plundered by the Spaniards, and having Bj^t all 
die soldiers in the garrison to the gallies, he put to death, without any form 
of trial, Don Diego de Meneses, a nobleman of an illustrious family, and 
one who, OR account of his personal merit, was universally respected and 
beloved* To this barbarity Alva was prompted by private resentment 
against Meneses^; although it may be presumed that he would not have 
ventured to indulge it on the present occasion, had he not known that his 
conduct was conformable to the sentiments of the king It was calculated 
to inspire the Portuguese with terror, but it served likewise more than 
ever to alienate their affections ; and considering how much superior the 
Spanish fleet and army were to any force which had been prepared to op- 
pose them, it could not be coloured with the tyrant's ordinary plea of ne- 
cessity. 

From the town of Cascaes, Alva led his army against the forts of St. 
John and Helen, both which he soon reduced to the necessity of sarren- 
dering ; and being seconded in his operations by the fleet, the example of 
these places was quickly followed by Almada, and almost all the other for- 
tified towns on both sides of the river. 

Dormg these transactions, Don Antonio, after having, from j^ -^ 
a concioasness of the weakness of his party, essayed in vain ^^^^°*<«*»- 
to obtain advantageous terms from Philip, had pitched bis camp, with all 
the forces which he could collect, on the east side of the river of Alcan- 
tara on the road to Lisbon. 

Alva amused himself for several days with the hopes of an acconmioda- 
tiofi, in order to afford time for the operation of a spirit of despondency 

^ Thnanuiy GK ha. c x. 
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that prevailed ia Aotoiuo*8 armj. Meanwhile he omitted not to procure 
''^* the nuMt accurate information concerning the situation and strength of 
hia camp ; and, am the 26th of Augu«t, he re«olred to attack it Before he 
covid approach the entrenchmeota, it was necessary that he should make 
himself master of the bridge of Alcantara, or lead his armj to a considera- 
ble distance up the river, the banks of which were so steep and ragged, 
as rendered it impossible to transport either horse or foot in sight of the 
oemy Having drawn up his main army in order of battle, directly opposite 
to th« Portuguese camp, he seat the horae under his son Ferdinand dc To- 
ledo, and two thousand select infantry, under Sancio d'Avila, to cross the 
river several miles higher, where the banks were practicable, whilst he 
ordered Colonna. with the Ualiaas, to make an assavilt up<m the bridge. 

Cdonna's troops were twice repulsed, but in the third onset, being sop* 
ported by a body of Germans, which the duke sent to their assistance, 
they drove Che Forl^gaese before them, and secured possession of the 
bridge. 

Soon afterwards Toledo and d' A?ila appeitred. The Por* 
?^i ^ w^ tuguese, astonished at the sight of them, and dreading that 
<i^An«uSi?° their communication with the city might be intercepted, threw 
down their arms after a short resistance, and betook them- 
selves to 6ight. The Spaniards pursued, and slew between two and three 
thousand before they could reach the town. 

Don Aotoo4<>, who displayed on this occasion neither fortitude nor coo- 
duct, had fled wi^ his troops to Lisbon. There he knew that he could 
not remain long in safety, as, besides the insufficiency of the fortifications, 
the magistrates, and many of the inhabitants, were disaffected to his in- 
terest ; and therefore, immediately after releasing all the prisoners in the 
city (a poor expedient to recruit his ruined army), tie set out, attended 
by the^ouat de Vimioso, and the bishop of la Guarda, with a smsdl num- 
ber «of troops, for the town of Santaren. 

The magistrates of Lisbon did not hesitate a moment in resolving to sub- 
mit to the conqueror, and the town was, immediately after the battle, de- 
livered into his hands The Portuguese fleet at the same time struck tiieir 
colours to the marquis de Santa Croce, and received such a number of his 
Castilians on board as gave him the entire command. 

It was now become Philip's interest to provide for the securi- 
Gnd trMt- ty of Lisbon and its suburbs, as much as for that of any of his 
S^go^ towns in Spain ; and Alva so far fulfilled his engagement with 
the magistrates, as to prevent any formidable number of his 
troops from entering the town ; but he gave up the suburbs (which were 
at that time no leas considerable than the town itself <^) to be ransacked 
and |)lundered^ without making any distinction between the friends and 
enemies of the king. He suffered them likewise to pillage the houses of 
such of the inhabitants within the town as had discovered any attachment 
to Don Antonio, and he allowed parties to go opt and plunder all the 
country and villages in the neighbourhood. A Spanish historian says, that 
the soldiers committed these enormities without the duke's permission, yet 
no punishment was ever inflicted on them, and no restitution was ever 
made to the many thousand innocent persons, who were involved in the 
same common ruin with the guilty. 

After a conduct so barbarous and impolitic, there was little reason to 
expect that the people of Lisbon would be able soon to overcome their 

e Tboaniu, 1. Ixz. & x. 
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ayeroioB to the Smmah gj»ir«imtneiit. From their dread of Alra's ty- 
ranny the J took the oath of aUegtance which was preacribed to them ; ^'^' 
and, from the same motiTe, ihey were present at those public rejoiciogiB 
which he appointed to be celebrated on account <^ bis success ; bat being 
unable to conceal the abguish of their minds, the acclamations which they 
uttered were feeble, and intermixed with sighs and groanp. 

The duke of Alva's joj, soon after his entramce into Lisbon, was inter- 
rupted by intelligence which be received from Spain, that Philip had faH^i 
sick, and that his physicians were extremely apprehensive of the issue of 
his distemper. Alva knew that the king's deaUi, at this crisis, would pro- 
bably render all his labours and success in Portugal abortive, and there- 
fore he suspended for a while the prosecution of th<^ war. 

In this interval Don AntolMO exerted himself with great ac- 
tivity, and employed every expedient which he or his parti<» sewjntpnm- 
zaos could devise to raise another army, flattering himself with il^toiS!».^^ 
the hope of being al^e to maintain his ground, till the French, 
or some other foreign power, should be persuaded to espouse his cause. 
In the town of Santaren he had lately been received by the people as their 
only rigbtful sovereign, and every mark of affection and respect had been 
sheWn him ; yet so great a change had his defeat and flight produced, that 
they refusi^d to admit him within the town till he engaged that he should 
not k'emaio in it beyond a limited time ; and, immediately afler his de- 
parture, they sent ambassadors to the duke of Alva with an offer of sub- 
mission. 

From Santaren Antonio directed his course northwards, and in the pm- 
vince which lies between Minho and 9ouro, he prevailed upon eight or 
nine thousand of the inhabitants to take up arms. With these tumuhuary 
troops he procured admittance, partly by force and partly by persuasion^ 
first into Aveiro, and afterwards into tbie city of Oporto ; but in both these 
places he exercised a degree of severity towards those whom he suspected 
to be bis enemies, that was extremely ill calculated to increase the number 
of his friends 

He remained at Oporto tiU lie was informed that the duke ikf Mva, being 
delivered from his anxiety with regard to the king's health, had sent a part 
of his forces against hiAi, under Sancio d'Avila, who was advancing towards 
the banks of the Douro with great rapidity. D'Avila had under his com- 
mand only five or six thousand horse and foot, and Antonio's army consis- 
ted of about nine thousand ; but from past experience, the lattet was deeply 
sensible of the difference between bis undisciplined forces and those of 
d'Avila, and he was well acciuainted wi& the character of that general ; 
who, in the Netherllmds, and other places, had given th^ most coospicuons 
proofs of military skill and intrepidity. His safety, he knew, depended on 
his preventing the Spaniards from crossing the Douro, which, for maoy 
miles above Oporto, was so deep and rapid, that without boats they could 
not attempt to pass it. He exerted himself therefore with diligence in re- 
moving the boats and barks from the south side of the river, and planted his 
troops at different places on the north side, to watch the motions of the 
enemy. 

In the mean time d'Avila advanced, and took possession of p^^^^^- 
Villanova, a little town which stands opposite -to Oporto. From S??S^* 
that place he sent a party of his troops in search of boats ; who SJJfJySa. 
returned without auccess : but d'Avila being resolved to omit 
nothing in his power to accomplish his design, sent them back witih orders to 
pursue their UKirch a great way further up the river, which they did ac- 
cordingly, and collected about twenty boats, trom places at so great a disr 
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tance from Oporto, thftt Aotonio had jadged it noiieeessairy to 71 
^'^ them. Still, however, most of the Spanish officers thought it iiopfac- 
ticable to effectuate their passage with so small a number ; and it was im- 
possible to bring them down the river, on account of some anned yecsek 
which Antonio kept ready to intercept them. To remedy this inconye- 
nience, d'Avila ordered a part of his troops to march up to the place where 
the boats lay, and there he transported them, without oppo»tion, to the 
other side. These troops had time to intrench tfaemselTes, before the 
enemy received intelligence of their landing ; and, under the sh^ter of 
their intrenchments, the rest of the forces were immediately cairied over 
in the same way. 

This unexpected success in tlie beginning of his enterprise, 
Mttor gave d'Avila the highest assurance et victory, and demonstrated 
10^0. how little reason he had to dread the efibrts of an enemy, who, on 

so critical an occasion, had shewn themselves so deficient both in 
courage and vigilance. Their conduct afterwards was such as their negli- 
gence and cowardice, in permitting the Spaniards to land in small bodiesi 
one after another, gave reason to expect. D'Avila drove them before him, 
till, with very little bloodshed, they were entirdy routed and dispersed. 
This active general lost no time in sending a party of horse in pursuit ot 
Don Antonio, who had fled, accompanied by a small number of his parii- 
zans, to Viana,' a town on the sea-coast near the northern frontier of the 
kingdom. Upon the approach of the Spaniards to that place, he attempted 
to make his escape by sea, but was driven back by a violent storm, which 
overtook him soon after he had embarked. He then dismissed his attend- 
ants, and, disguising himself in the dress of a common sailor, eluded the 
search of his pursuers. Philip had recourse to his favourite weapon, a 
proscription, and offered a reward of eighty thousand ducats to any person 
who should deliver him into his hands. Notwithstanding this, so great was 
die aversion of the Portuguese towards the Castilian government, or such 
their attachment to Antonio, that no person was tempted by the proffered 
reward, either to seize him, or to give information of the place of his re- 
treat. Antonio remained in the country between the Minho and Douro 
from November till May, living sometimes in the houses of the nobility, 
and sometimes in monasteries and convents, till he found an opportunity of 
going by sea to France. 

After the dispersion of the Prior's army, all the towns between 
]^gve«d>- the Minho and Douro opened their gates, and submitted to the 
^"^ ; conqueror. The regents appointed by the late king had some time 
before declared themselves for Philip ; and the duke of Bra- 
ganza, who seemed to have despaired from the beginning of being able to 
assert his wife's title to the throne against so potent an antagonist, had taken 
the same oath of fidelity and allegiance that was required from others, 
rthecikkiii' ^^^ colonies in America, Africa, and the .Indies, which be- 

'"* longed to the crown of Portugal, quickly followed the example 
of the mother-country ; nor did Philip find employment for his arms in 
any part of the Portuguese dominions but the Azores, where Antonio's 
agents had persuaded the people to proclaim him king. Some troops which 
were sent against them under an officer of the name of Valdes, were de- 
feated by the governor of Angra. in the following year Antonio obtained 
ffom the court of France a fleet of sixty ships, with about six thousand 
troops, which he landed on one of the isles called St. Michael ; but the 
marquis of Santa Croce coming upon him with a fleet and army much su- 
peripr to his, obtained a decisive victory over the French both by sea and 
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land, and afterwards reduced all the mhabitaats to a state of entire , 
subjection and obedience ^. 

The success of Philip's arms, and the great accession of dominioD which 
he had thereby acquired, occasioned much anxiety to the neighbouring 
powers ; and excited in the Dutch and Flemings the most alarming appre- 
hensions. They had with infinite difficulty withstood his efforts, while he 
was employed in the pursuit of that plan of conquest which he had now 
carried into execution t and they seemed, at this time, to haye much great- 
er reason than eyer to dread that they should soon be obliged to submit to 
whatever terms of peace he should be pleased to prescribe. Yet, as will 
appear from the sequel, Philip's acquisition of the Portuguese dominions in 
India served rather to expose him to the assaults of his revolted subjects^ 
than to furnish him with the means of subduing them, and contributed more 
than any other event to that wealth and greatness which they afterwards 
attained >» 

f Antonio escaped, ani] once more returned to France, and the marqnis de Santi^ Croee 
treated all his French prisoners as pirates, beoaase war had not heen declared between Ptance 
and Spain. 

s lliiUHii hist, mi temp. an. 1579-80. Cabrera, U xiji. Ferreras, part xv, &t. 
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While PhUip's arms were employed id sabdoing the Porto- 
^^9t' S^^^^> ^^^ prince of Parma had little room for the exertion of that 
fa^in the actiTitj aod enterprifle, by which his character was so emineDtij 
j^SbT I distinguished. Haying, according to his late agreement with the 
soathern provinces, dismissed his Spanish and Italian ibrces, he 
had thereby weakened his army so mach as to render it unable to keep the 
field. The States of these provinces had laboored in rain to fulfil their 
part of the agreement. Their finances were exhausted, all their levits 
were carried on slowly, and their cavalry were so few in number, that they 
had been obliged to consent that Famese should retain some of the fereigc 
horse for his body guard. 

It was fortunate for.him, that at this juncture the confederates were in a 
similar state of weakness. After the departure of their auxiliaries, only 
a small number of troops remained ; and after the revolt of so many of the 
nobility, and the death of the count de JBossut, which happened about this 
time, there was scarcely a single officer, a native of the Netherlands, whom 
they could intrust with the chief command. Matthias, a young man of no 
experience, bore the name, but was incapable of discharging the duties of 
governor. The whole weight of the administration la\y upon the prince 
of Orange, who was involved in an endless maze of the most intricate po- 
litical negociations ; and without his continual presence, activity, and vi- 
gilance, the weak frame of the confederacy would quickly hav« fellen to 
pieces. William was therefore obliged to leave the direction of military af- 
fairs to the count of Renneberg, La Nooe, and Norris ; and although these 
men were not deficient either in spirit and intrepidity,, or in prudence and 
good conduct, yet they neither had forces sufficient to undertake «9y im- 
portant enterprise, nor means to support such as were under their com- 
mand*. 
The greatest part of Brabant and Flanders had acceded tp the union of 

^ B€nti?0|dUo» part U, lib. i. 
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Utrecht ; but the strength df the confedelracy was not proportioned ^^^ 
to its extent. The union of the serefal members was not sufficientij 
compact, the administration was not properly ascertained, and there was 
no common centre of power and authority established. The troops were 
scattered in smalt bodies throaght^nt the proTincea ; Ao adequate provision 
was made for their pay ; they lived at free quartets on the inhabitants { 
and, as luxury is the constant attendant of licentiousness, the country was 
miserably oppressed and plundered, and the people reduced to an incapa- 
city of furnishing the necessary contributions and supplies. In this situation 
many persons lamented that they had not embraced the opportunity lately 
afforded them, of making their peace with the king ; and they began to ac- 
cuse the prince of Orange, who had advised them to reject the conditions 
that had been offered, of having preferred his private interest to that of 
the provinces. A spirit of discontent prevailed every where, except in 
Holland and Zealand, and it was generally believed, that they must soon 
either make their peace with the king of Spain, or elect some other sove- 
reign able to deliver them from the calamities withvwbtch they were over- 
whelmed* 

The pHnee of Orange was at this time in Ghent, employed in 
quieting the disturbances above-mentioned. At the desire of the ^'{^^ 
States he pckbKshed a vindication of his conduct, together with treta* 
his sentimehtS concerning the causes of that distress in which the 
provinces were involved, and the means of their deliverance. As what he 
said on this occasion, and some weeks afterwards, in the assembly of the 
States at Antwerp^ contains an interesting view of the situation of the Ne- 
therlands at the present peHod, it will not be improper to lay before the 
reader an abstract of the pHneipal particulars. 

He began with eomplaihing of the injustice of those by whom 
he hid been accused of having contributed to render meffectual ^pMnedbt 
the late negotiation for peace at Cologn. *' For no person in onai^^^ 
the Netherlands, he said, had greater reason than himself to 
v^ish for peace, since without it he could never hope to obtain either the 
lil>erfy of his son,' whom he had not seen for many years, or the recovery 
of the many rich inheritances which he had lost, or the power of passing 
the remainder of his life, which now began to decline, free from labour 
and anxiety. But while for these reasons, joined with compassion for the 
miseries of the people, no person could more ardently desire to have an 
end put to the war, he could not help considering war, with all its calami" 
ties, as infinitely preferable to the proffered peace ; by one article of which 
many hundred thousands of the inhabitants would have been driven into 
exile ; and by another, all who remained exposed to the' cruelty of the 
Spaniards, without any security either for tbeir liberty or their lives, but 
the prolnises of those by whom the most solemn oaths had been often vio- 
lated. These were not his sentiments only of the peace that had been 
offered, but the sentiments likewise of the btates, and of all the sincere 
friends of their country ; dor could that detraction and calumny in which 
many persons had of late indulged themselves, be ascribed to any other 
cause, but the secret nEiachinations of those, who, from selfish views, were 
desirous of reducing the Netherlands under the Spanish yoke 

*' There was much ground, he acknowledged, for complaining of the irre- 
gularities of which the troops had been guilty in some of the provinces ; but 
nothing conld be more unjust than to throw the blame on those who were 
intrusted with the reins of government The governors ^ States ought 
to be judged of sometimes by the orders which they issued, and not by the 
success with which their measures were accompanied ; for what could it 
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ISM. ^^^ ^^ iDterpose tbeir authority, when they wanted power to enfo^ 
obedience ? The disregard shewn by many, to the orders i^^fte 
Stateg, and council, was the principal source of Ihe evils cempMkied oil 
In all the provinces, eicept Holland and Zealand^ there waft scarcely a 
single town that would admit the garrisons appointed for its defence. To 
this was toi)e ascribed that facility with which the enemy had nrnde diem- 
selves masters of Allost, and other places ; and it was owing to the same 
cause, that the ttoops were so mnch scattered Uiroughont the provinces ; 
the consequence of which was, that the inhabitants of the country and of 
the open towns, suffering equally from the fbrces of the States that lived at 
free^ quarters upon them, and from the incursions of the enemy, were to- 
tally disabled from contributing their share of the public expenses. Thus 
there was no fund sufficient for the regular payment of the troops ; with- 
out which, it was in vain to expect either that they could be kept under 
proper discipline, or employed successfully in any important enterprise. 

*' To remedy the abuses complained of, the most effectual raetbodwas 
to place numerous garrisons in the frontier towns. For if this were doae, 
the great number of small garrisons would become unnecessary ; and the 
interior parts of the provinces being thereby delivered both from the op- 
pressions of their friends and the devastations of the enemy, the people 
would be more able to furnish their proportion of the supplies, the troops 
would be paid more regularly, and disipline more easily maintained. 

'' The States ought not however to stop there, but to^^ exert tbeoiiBelves 
{Strenuously in drawing together such an army of regular fbrces, as might 
face the enemy in the field, or at least disturb and interrupt their opera- 
tions. It was tbeir want of such an army that had ^casioned the loss of 
Maestricht ; and, if care were not taken to supply that wailt, there was 
ground to apprehend, that the confederacy would soon he strtpt of all the 
towns in the inland provinces. But in order 16 carry this, or any other 
expedient into execution, it was necessary that, instead of sufiering each 
town or province to dispose of its troops and contributions as it thought 6ty 
a senate or council should be established, with authority to determine 
every thing relative to the application of the public funds and Uie conduct 
of the war. 

'' He was far from intending that this council should be invested with 
the power either of imposing taxes or of enacting laws. He meant only 
that it should be empowered to te?y« such taxes as were imposed, and to 
execute such laws as were enacted by the general States of the union. 
That it shoiild not be subject to be controlled by particular towns or pro- 
vinces ; nor obliged, in applying the public money, distributing garrisons, 
and regulating the motions of the troops, to have-recourse on every emer- 
gency to the States ; but should have such a degree of discretionary power 
conferred upon it, as would enable it fo seize the opportunities of actios 
when they offered, and to conduct the operations of the war with secrecy 
and dispatch." . 

^ ' Besides these and some other points of less importance, 

^SSSeS^t William ventured, both in the writing which he published, 
to^owuntetheir and afterwards in the assembly of the States, to explain his 
sentiments concerning another subject, which he had long re- 
volved, and concerning which he had sounded the inclinations of many of 
the deputies. Having, before the present period, despaired that peace 
could ever be restored between the king^and the confederated provinces, 
he exhorted the deputies to consider, whether they were not now in asit- 
uatton which required that, renouncing their allegiance to Phfiip, they 
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enfc should traosfef it to some other prince, who was able and vrilliDg te> 
I ^' ^efeod them. "^ 

Id the eyes of the greater part of Europe, this proposal ap- 
peared iD the highest degree audacious. Philip had, ever sioce ^' >^"»>* 
his aceessioD, been considered as the most powerful prince of the age ; 
he had lately received an immense increase of power by the acquisition of 
Portugal, and men could not doubt that the revolted provinces must soon 
yield to his superior arms, and bitterly repent of the offence which they 
had given him. 

Reasons however were no^ wanting to shew, that the measure proposed 
was the best which the people of the Netherlands could embrace in their 
.present circumstances. If they could have entertained the prospect of 
^btainic^ peace on tolerable terms, it might be difficult perhaps entirely to 
vindicate their conduot. The evils which accompany a change of govern- 
ment, are generally so gre.at, and the obligation to maintain the present, so 
strong and powerful, that nothing but the most ursent necessity can ever 
justify a people for shaking off their allegiance to tneir legal prince. But, 
^m the issue of the late negociations at Cologo, it was manifest, not oidy 
that Philip was unalterably 6xed in his purpose to govern the Netherlands 
with despotic authority, in contradiction to their fundamental rigbta and 
. laws ; hut that the utter extirpation of the protestaots, who were now be- 
come a most considerable part of the people was a condition, without 
which he was determined never to be reconciled. Desolation therefore, 
and slavery^ must have been the certain consequences of peace, and po 
greater evil could be apprehended from a continuance of the war. 
''Even allowing (said the prince of Orange, in the assembly of the 
. States) that the king should be persuaded, by any mediating pojBrer, to 
grant us such conditions as our consciences would suffer us to accept, yet 
what security can we obtain for his fulfilling them ? He has, before this 
lime, been M at liberty by the pope from his most sacred obligations. 
It is an estabhshed maxjm of Philip and his counsellors, that with heretics, 
soch^fts we are, no promises, or oaths are binding. Although he were 
of himself inclined to fulfil his engagements, yet the Roman pontiff and the 
Spanish inquisitors would reclaim, and soon persuade him to alter his in- 
tention. It has been said by some, continued William, that he is a prince 
of a compassionate disposition, and that we may safely rely upon his mercy. 
Of the truth of this, we can best judge from what we have seen and 
known. Do the deeds that have been perpetrated by his command, in 
India, in Italy, or in Granada, authorise us to form this favourable judg- 
ment of. his character? Has not every corner of the Netherlands been 
overflowed with the blood of thousands of our countrymen, barbarously 
bntchered by his command ? Are not all the neighbouring kingdoms filled 
with his subjects, who have been driven from their native land, either to 
enrich the countries that have afforded them protection, with our trade 
and manufactures, or to drag out a miserable life in poverty and exile ? 
We know how grievously oar late conduct has offended him, and from what 
we have seen on former occasions, we may judge of the measure of his 
resentment. He may humble himself so far as to . soothe us with the 
hopes of a more mild administration ; but we should remember the dis- 
covery which we made lately, when, by the letters that were intercepted, 
it appeared) that, instead of the generous purposes that were pretended, 
nothing was meant but to employ some of the provinces as instruments of 
vengeance against the rest." 

Influenced by these considerations, which shewed that Philip ^ ^^^j^ 
had entirely lost the confidence as well as the affections of his oi tiie c». 
Flemish subjects, a great majority of the deputies were inclined *'"*^ 
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t# reDoonoe fain aothoHty. Sooie of th^ Catholic nifembers, how- 
***** ever, prompted partly by their political principlee, and partly by con- 
cern for the safety of their religion, had the coura^ to remonstrate. 
They ^zpaliated on the greatness of Philip's power, and the danger to 
which the Slates ^onld expose themselves, by adding so great an affront to 
their former provocations. And to their representations on this hi^d they 
snHjoined, that they conld not adopt the strong measure that was proposed, 
consistently Wi^ their oath of allegiance ; since the King was unquestion- 
ably their rightful sovereign, they had all solemnly recognised his right ; 
and the provinces were his inheritance, whith he had derived from a long 
uninterrupted line of illustrious ancestors K 

But this reasoning had no weight with the prince of Orange, St. Alde- 
gonde, and the other leaders of the protestants. They considered the 
breach between Philip and the confederated provinces, ^s irreparable ; 
and knew, that iMig before the present period, he was animated against 
them with the most implaeable resentment. ** It was too late," they said, 
** to talk of keeping measures With the King ; and no part remained to be 
espoused, but to provide against the effects of his displeasure. Nor was 
there the smallest reason for those scruples by which the Cathoiic members 
were disturbed, either with regard to the lawfulness, or the expeittency 
of renouncing their allegiance. Rings were invested with authority, not 
for their own sakes, but for the interest of the people whom they Were 
appointed to govern. If the rights of princes were to be investigated, 
they would be found, in tn6st of the kingdoms in Europe, to have been 
derived from the will of their subjects, who, growJn impatient under the 
injuries of former princes, had taken from them^ and given to th€it sue- 
^ssorsv what they had an undoubted right to be^ow. A prince ' was in- 
deed superior to' each individual in a State ; but neither his tntetest nor 
his pleasure was to be put in the balance with the security and happiness 
of the whole. On the contrary, he might be judged, and even punished, 
fbr his abuse of poWer, by the supreme council of the nation. If thfe 
truth were doubted of in other places, it could not be contt'dverted ia the 
Netherlands ; where, till lately, both the name of king and the mea- 
sure of abedtence which kings coomtonly require, were utterly unkaoWn. 
In the Netherlands the engagements between the prince and the (ieople 
were strictly mutual ; and in engagements of this sort, it w$8 a clear and 
universal maxim, that the infidehty of either of the two contracting paHitd, 
ahsolves the other from the sacred obligation «.^* 

The protestant members, in comparisoh With whom the oitho- 
SSJtiroat ***^® ^^'® ^^ ^° number, being thus confiiined in their purpose 
eicetiaeran. of abjoriog the domioiou of Philip, the assembly proceeded next 
J^**"*" to consider, whether they should substitute another sovereign !n 
hi^ place, or establish a repdbltcan government, upon the plan 
of that confederacy which was already formed. The latter of these mea- 
^rejl would have been embraced by all the deputies ; by the protestants, 
fVom the conformity hetween the principles of a commonwealth, and- those 
ef their religion ; and by the catholics, from their persuasion that such a 
g(jvemment would neither be so highly affronting to the King, nor so effec- 
tually preclude the hopes of a f\iturer econcilement. But the present fee- 
ble state of the United Provmces obliged them to sacrifice their inclination 
to their preservation and security. From the representation which the 
|Jrince of Orange made of the .disorders that prevailed, together with the 
view which he exhibited of their strength and resources, they were con* 

bBentivoglio,3^ii.llfe.l. '' c Meterep, lib, x^ and GmOui, p. 70. 
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vinqed, tbftt bow^ver ^treAuettafy Ibej oMgbt eiiert th«iiMlv€ii, they 
would be able to wi^ ovij « te^iia defeosire. war ; by. which their 
streQgth would be gradoally wasted, ti^l tliej n ere at last compelled to ac- 
cept of ^uch terms of peao« as the King ^oold be pleased to prescribe. 
Tq haye recourse therefore to the asststance of some formgo prince, 
seemed uoit only expedient, but uecesiary ; and to ei^age the prtnee of 
whom they siiioold make choice to espouse their cause with greater zeal 
aud sincerity than they had hitherto expeiieDced in their allies, they re* 
solved to confer upon him the soTereign^ of the provinces, with all the 
prerogatives which had been enjoyed by the princes of the house of Bur- 
gundy. 

Nolhiiig Qow remained hut to fix upon the penoa to whom the 
offer of this high dignity should be made. The prince of Orange, ^{^ ^ 
having before-hand sounded the incMnatieas of the Emperor amd ^ ^ 
other German princes, had found them utterly avetse totakaag ^^ . 
any concern^ in the affiurs of the Netheriands. The qiieeo of finii>lan^, 
4Qd the duke of Adjou, brother to the king of France, were the only princes 
at that time iu Europe, between whom the States thoi^ht there wat ground 
to hesitate ; apd they were detenmned f30 concur ia giving the preference 
to Anjou, by the prince of Orange ; who, besides representing to them the 
necessity of plectieg a so? areign who would reside m the country, informed 
them tha^ their making choice of the duke, would be higfatly acceptable to 
the queen. '< For shi had writ to htm no the sab|ect, and given him assu- 
rances of granting the States her assistance, in case the sovereigaty were 
conferred on one with whom she had so much reason to expect to live on 
amicaUe terms 4«" 

From this it should seem, thai WiUiam had oiSer^Bd to employ his influence 
in fiivoor of Eliaahelb: ; and it may he presumed, that unless be had fimad 
her %verse U>. bis proposal, neither he nor the other protestnnt leaders 
ij^oold have been inclined to^ give the .preference to Anjou. Very diff^ent 
Daotives indeed were assigned for the prince's conduct, by his enemies* 
^is wincipsdity of Orange, they obaerved, lay in the centre of France^ 
He b^ lately omiried Cha^rlotte de Bourbou, of the blood royal of that 
kingdom 9. Fof many year^ be had maintained an intimate cerrespondenoe 
^ith tjie le^dcm of t^e tlug^duots ; and he iattered hiaaself with the hopes 
of emoy^ig the entij^e dire^ion of the duke of Aa^u, a weak prince, wbe 
would prohiabij^ be more aMsisttye to> hta pleasures, than lo ^e i^rs of 
govejrpmen«l% The^ iotereated Qonsid^radoas,: ii is. likely, were not entirely 
wi^iiout theij? Jin^u^e ; but Ihe^ ether circ«mstanee above mentioned 
seems ta a^rd a^stiU mere.satis6etory account,. since there was in reaKty 
^o room for hesittition between Elizabeth and Anjou ; and Elizabeth^ as 
will appear in the sequel, wo^dd certainly have rejected (ihe sovereignty, in 
^ase aA offi^ of iH, had beee m«}e to her. This political princess expected 
to derive advantage from tlial animosity which the election of Aiyou waa 
likely to produce between the courts of France and Spain. And the prince 
pf Orange baew, that as, it woiiMbe easier to reconcile the ci^olics in the 
United Provinces to the ejection of a prince of the same religion with 
themselives, than to tha^ of a pvotestanl ; sov witheat making such a choice, 
there W:aa little prohabiUity that.he should evei» prevail on the Walloons to 
^ede ta the. confederacy* Whatevier were William's saotivesi a great ma- 
jprity of the ^eputiiSS^ wkwe^d readily into his epinion; and Ihey would 
biive proceeded >i)^i^^y» lethe eiectioa., had it not been deemed a matter of 
too mucb.Gonseqiieuqe to'. H decided without ceosukiDg their constituents.. 

^ J^if^iSm^^^T. , eBwHl|bt«r«ftiwdal^dS']litmtpslier. 
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lo the mean time tke operations of the war were not wfaollj 
u None discootioued, althoagh neither of the two contending parties was 
J^.^'*" in a cooditioD at this period to make anj great or vigoroQS exer- 
tion.' By meant of a stratagem conducted hy count %inont, Far- 
iiese acquired possession of Courtray in Flanders, as he did by the like 
means of some other places. On the other hand, count Egmont and his 
, brother were, taken prisoners by La Noue in the town of Niaore : and not 
]ong afterwards La None himself lost his liberty. This gallant officer hav* 
ing been attacked unexpectedly by the marquis de Roubais^ commander in 
clbef of the Walloon forces, was. oTerpowered by numbers, and obliged, 
through the disadvantage of his ground, to surrender himself a prisoner of 
war. The States were sensibly affected by the loss of a person of such 
xincommoo abilities, and they offered to giye in exchange for him count Eg- 
mont and the baron, de Selles, who had been taken prisoner at Bouchain. 
But the prince of Parma refused to consent to this exchange, saying, that 
he would never agree to give one lion for two sheep. La None was con- 
ducted to the castle of Limburg, where he remained long ; and, during his 
confinement, employed himself in writing those military and political dis- 
courses which were afterwards published, a^ much admired by his cotem- 
poraries. Count Epaont's relations, ,and those of de Selles, solicited 
Philip with great imporhiolty to consent to the exchange proposed. But 
this prince, who never hem-kened to the voice of gratitude or compassion 
where his interest interfered, dedicied complying with their request ; and, 
rather than yield to the eneow so great an advantage as the recovery of La 
None, he chose to leave his friends to languish in prison for several years. 
These two noblemen bore this indignity with extreme impatience. De 
Selles, conscious of having exerted himself with the most fervent zeal in 
detaching the Walloons from the revolted provinces, fell a sacrifice to the 
indignation and chagrin which the King's ingratitude and his own unfortu- 
nate situation were calculated to inspire. The same cause produced a 
different, but no less melancholy effect, on count Egmont, whom they de- 
prived of the use of his understanding. Through the tender assiduous 
care of his sister, whom the States permitted to attend him, he recovered 
from this distress. But Philip still dechned consenting to the exchange tHI 
the year one thousand fiye hundred and eighty -four, when La Noue en- 
gaged in the strictest manner never to bear arms against him in the Ne^ 
therlands ; and the king of Navarre, the duke of Lorrain, and others, 
became sureties for his fulfilling this engagement. It is difficult to deter- 
mine whether Philip's conduct afforded on this occasion a more striking 
proof of pusillanimity or ingratitude, while oo stronger testimony could 
have been given of the extraordinary merit of La Noue, and the dread 
which his enemies entertained of his abilities ^. - 

About the time when La Noue was taken prisoner, the con- 
S^nil federacy sustained another loss by the defection of count Ren- 
itox. neherg. This young AoUeman having been apporated gover- 

nor ^f Friesland by the States, had subdued the cities of 
Deventer and Gronmg^n, besides several other places of considerable 
consequence ; and his zeal and services, were the more highly valued, as 
all his relations adhered to the Spanish interest, and he himself was i>r the 
Catholic persuasion But these circumstances, which gave lum so much 
ment id the eyes of his countrymen, were the means by wluch he was 
enticed to abandon the cause winch he had hitherto so iUostrionsly sup- 
ported. The prince of Parma readily perceived the advantage whidi they 
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afforded for gaioiog him oyer, from the coiif(9d««9ite0 ; and, Hitii tbin 
Tie IV, he employed the Gouat!8 sister and herhasbaod, the b^roo de ^'^ 
Monceaux, to offer him the following terms of acqommodaittOD : That b$, 
should be confirmed in the government of FriQsland, »od have that qf 0?e* 
ryssel annexed to it ; that twenty thousand crovvns should be immediately 
paid him, besides an anoaal pension of t^enly thoutaad florias ; th^ a town, 
of which he was fenda) superior, should be erected into a marquisate ^ 
and that he should have two regiments of troops to be dtstriboted through*^, 
out his governments, in whatever sta^ons he should think fit. Besides 
these enticements, another ot^eet was held forth to him, more t<impttng[ 
perhaps than any of the rest ; he was flatter^ with the hopes of obtain-, 
ing in marriage the countess of Megan, of whom he was greatly enamoured, 
and who possessed one of the ricl^t fortunes in the Netherlands. His* 
religious principles conspired with these alluremento, and made him lem| 
an apen ear to his siste^^s repeated representations of the danger to which 
the Catholic faith was exposed, and of the desi^s formed by the prince of 
Orange for its destruction. He hesitated however for some time, and 
trembled at the thoughts of the infamy in which he was about to be in« 
Toived ; but at last he consented to accept of the terms proposed, resolv- 
ing to conceal his having done. so, till he.should take. proper measures for 
delivering the towns and forts into the hands of the Spaniards. 

His .design could not entirely escape the |ieoetrating eye of the prince 
of Orange. Various circumstances concurred to alarm William's appre* 
hensiona, and make him resolve, without delay, to prevent, if possible, 
the fatal effects of the count's intended treachery. He insts^tly went 
into ("rieslaad, under the pretence of <|uelling some disturbances in that 
country « and ordered sotfie officers ta draw their troops together, and 
lead them agpainst Ltewarden, HarUogen, nnd Staveren. These ordei^ 
were executed with secrecy and dispatch, and all the three places were 
wrested out the hands of those to whom count Renneberg committed them* 

The county who resided at this time in Gron^ngen, was thunderstrock 
whf» he received intelUgeoce of this disaster, which at once shewed him 
that his perfidy was delected, and pnt it in a great measure out of his 
power to/nifil his engagements to the prince of Parma. Still however, 
he waa either not prepared, or be had not coariige^ to throw off the mask* 
He complainfed loadly of' the affront that had been offered him, and of the 
ingratitude with, which hia serviced, had been repaid, Among the officers 
who beheld his confusion on this occasion, there were Iwof, to whom, as he 
knew .Uieir fidelity to the Slatet to be tnviokible, he had not communicated 
his designs. These mnn» thinking it still prao^aMe to preserve him in 
his diity^ eahorted him to go imme^ately toihe^ince of Ori^e^ in order 
to dear himself from the suspicioiys which were eatertained against him. 
'^ This is the nnly expedient in your power," said one of them, « if you 
are conscions ct innocence ; nor can 1 doubt that you are, wh^n I jcon* 
sider,*ttiatliy persisting to act the part which your duty and honour re- 
qaire, you mnat promote year interest more effeetaally, than by violating 
these saered. obligations, and involving your name in perpetual infamy.'' 
RenaebMH; H^n^d attentively to this discourse, changed colour frequently, 
and at last hurst into tears. He repeated his complaints of the treatment 
which ke kud met with, but he would not explain his intentions, nor follow 
the;oo«Bft6l that was given him. The two officers then left him ; and, 
after a6(]^ainting the chief magistrate of what had passed, they withdrew 
privately iromi tfan city. . « 

By a popular and insinuating behaviour, accompanied with strong asse- 
verations of the falsehood of &€ii ti^ports wlucb had been propagated, Ren* 

38 
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^^^ Debeighdd asleep d^ suspicions both of the magistrates aad^the 
peoplir till the plot whicn he bad formed was ripe for execution. 
Having brought io secretly a bodj of troops, which he concealed in the 
palace^ and put arms into the hands of his domestics ; with these, and 
the Catholic inhabitants devoted to the Spanish interest, he overpowered 
the garrison ; and having thus made himself master of the town, he pro- 
claimed himself governor, in the name of Philip, and then mounted the 
fortifications with the troops which he had introduced. 

But he did not long enjoy any of the advantages which he ex- 
^1^1^^ pected to derive from his revolt, and some of them he never 
datk attained. The money promised him was never paid, and the 

countess of Megen was given in marriage to another. His 
health being impaired by the fiitigues which he had undergone in his mili- 
tary enterprises, the remembrance of his treachery filled hia mind witk 
anguish and remorse, which preyed upon his sickly frame, and carried 
him off in the prime of his age, lamented even by those whom he had be- 
trayed, who felt for his misfortunes, on account of his many amiable ac- 
complishments f^. 

The losses which the confederacy suffered from iia Noue's 
A^ou!"^^ imprisonment, and the infidelity of Renneberg, served only to 

confirm them in their resolution, of conferring the sovereignty on 
some foreign prince ; and the reasons above mentioned} joined to the in- 
fluence of the prince of Orange, determined the 8tates of the several pro* 
vinces and towns to give the preference to the duke of Anjou. The elec- 
tion was made accordingly in due form by the General States, and a so- 
lemn embassy sent to give intimation of it to the duke, who readily 
accepted the offer, and consented to all the conditions tiiat were required. 
They were contained in a treaty s%ned by him and the ambassadors of 
of the States at Plessiles-Tours, on the S9th of September ; and the 

principal articles were those which follow: That the States of 
ti^8*rftt ^^^ United Provinces having elected Francis de Valois, doke of 

Alengon and Anjou, for their sovereign, did thereby confer upon 
him all the titles and prerogatives which their former princes had enjoyed. 
That in case the du]Ke should die without issue, the States, nu^t. elect 
another sovereign, and that the Netherlands should in no event be annexed 
to the crown of France. That in case the duke should die leaving seYcxal 
sons behind him, the States should have power to determine which of diem 
should succeed him in his sovereignty, and that if the prince whom thej 
should make choice of were under age, they might assume the gayem- 
ment into their own hands till he shoidd arrive at the i^e of twenty. 
Tiiat the duke should maintain inviolate all the rights and privil^es of 
the people ; that he should summon the general assembly of the States to 
meet at least once a year ; and that, if he should fail to issue letters of 
convocation^ they should themselves have power, agreeably to ancient 
form and custom, to meet together as often as they should judge expedient 
That the duke should fix his residence in the Low Countries ; but if his 
affairs should, on any occasion, call him thence, he should nominate for 
governor some nobleman, a native. of the Netherlands, with the consent 
and approbation of the States. That all his counsellors should be natives 
of the provinces, except two or three of the French nation, who might be 
admitted i^to the council, provided the States should give their consent 
That he should make no innovation in religion, but afford his protection 
equally to the protestants and catholics. I'bat Holland and Zealand 

cGco(ta««a41letera« 
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should, both in respect of government and religion, remain in their ^^^ 
present state, being obliged, however, to contribute their proportion 
of the supplies requisite for the support of the confederacy. That the 
duke should spare no pains to engage his brother the king of France to 
assist him in carrying on the war ; that he should accede to all the treaties 
that subsist between the States and foreign powers, and should not himself 
form any new alliance without their consent. That all foreign soldiers should 
be dismissed on the first requisition of the States : And lastly, that if the 
duke should fail in performing any of the foregoing conditions, his right 
to the sovereignty should cease, and the Provinces be no longer bound to 
yield obedience to his authority." 

As this treaty was negociated in France, Philip complained to Henry of 
the breach of friendship in permitting it ; and Henry affected to be much 
offended with his brother's conduct, but in reMity did not feel the displeasure 
which he pretended. On the contrary, he secretly rejoiced in the pros- 
pect of being delivered from a brother, whose levity and caprice had givea 
him much inquietude ; and it is said, he assured the States privately, that 
he would send them either troops or money, as soon as the troubles of his 
kingdom were composed. 

But whatever reason Philip had to be offended with the 
French monarch, he was much more highly incensed against wri^^^^'lS^ 
the prince of Orange, whom he considered as the contriver, as Jj^^^?***^ 
well as the chief promoter, of the revolution that had taken 
place. Having oflener than once attempted, by negociation and artifice, 
to free himself froiti an enemy, who had furnished employment to his 
able«t generals and best disciplined forces for to many years, he had re* 
course, on this occasion, to the ignoble expedient of exciting some wretch 
or desperado to make an attempt upon his life. For this purpose he pub- 
lished an edict of proscription against him, in which he accused him of having 
excited and fomented that spirit of discord, which had proved of the source so 
much misery to the Netherlands ; interdicted all the subjects of the crown 
.of Spain from holding communication with him, and from supplying him 
with bread, ar drink, or fire ; and offered to any person, who should 
deliver hiin dead or alive, or take away his life, the i sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns, besides making him and his associates noble, if they were 
not already noble, and granting them a full pardon of all crimes, however 
enormous, of which they bad been guilty. 

This practice of commanding assassination, almost unheard-of since the 
days of the Roman triumvirate, was suitable to the dark, revengeful, and 
ungenerous nature ^f Philip. The prince of Orange could have retaliated 
the injury ; but he scorned so ignoble a revenge, and chose rather to rest 
his defence on an appeal to the world for his integrity.. 

His Vindication and Apology addressed to the assembly of the 
States, and of which he sent copies to the several courts in Europe, ^f^ 
is one of the most precious monuments in history. It contains an 
interesting relation of many particulars, which throw light, not only on 
William's own character and that of Philip, but likewise on the characters 
of several of the other principal actors in the Netherlands. The author 
has, in some parts of it, . indulged himself in the language of keen resent- 
ment, and ventured to assert boldly several facts, of which the cotemperary 
historians have spoken with reserve. Sbme allowance perhaps must be 
made for that just indignation with which he was inflamed ; but when it 
is considered, that no person had better access to information ; ths^t no 
prince possessed a higher character for sincerity and truth, having never, 
in a singjle iostaQce^ been convicted by his numerous enemies of insincerity 
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and falsehood ; that the relation of the facts which he asserts was 
^^"* published at the time when they are said to have happened, and when 
it was easy for the persons accused, if accused unjustly, to have confuted 
him ; that their interest and honour called loudly for a confutation ; and 
yet, that no such confutation, nor any vindication of their characters, which 
had been arraigned as odious at the bar of the universe, was ever attempt- 
ed ; when all these circumstances are duly considered, there does not ap- 
pear any sufficient reason for calling in question the facts contained in 
this Apology, although some of them are of such a nature as to require 
the strongest evidence to justify the reader for yielding his assent ^. 

The conduct of the confederated States on this occasion was such 
AAwt«*i»T as William had reason to expect. After employing several days 

^^^ in examining his Apology, they votpd him an affectionate address, 
in which they attested the falsehood of those imputations on which Philip 
had founded his proscription. They declared, that as the prince had been 
regularly elected into the several offices which he held, so he had never 
accepted of any office but in consequence of their most earnest intreaties. 
They prayed him still to exercise the authority with which they had in- 
vested him, expressed their gratitude for his many eminent services to the 
commonwealth, and promised to yield a ready and cheerful obedience to bis 
commands. They concluded with expressing their anxiety for his life, and 
{ made him an offer of maintaining a company of" horse-guards, of 

"* which they entreated him to accept, being persuaded that on his 
f^eservation their own security depended. 

^♦^ In a few days afterwards they gave hito another proof bf that 

stdemn le- zeal and sincerity with which they had espoused his cause. 
^Si^aito- Their election of the duke of Anjou was a virtual renunciation 
PhTup.^ of their alle^ance to their former sovereign ; yet all public ads 
ran as before in the name of Philip and that of the l^ates ; the 
oath administered to persons entering upon public offices had not been al- 
tered, and the people in some of those cities in the confederacy, which had 
consented to Anjou's election, were extremely averse to alter it, from that 
attachment which men often discover to exterior forms, even after the in- 
stitutions on which they were originally founded have been abolished ; but 
the States, sensible at last of the incongruity between these forms and the 
steps which they had lately taken, and aipprehensive of dabger from leav- 
ing it in any respect ambiguous to whom the people ow^d their allegiance, 
agreed now to remove all ground of ambiguity by a solemn abjuration of 
Philip as their sovereign. 

An act of abjuration was accordingly passed, with great unanimity, in an 
assembly held on purpose at the Hague, consisting of deputies from Bra- 
bant, Guelderland, Zutphen, Flanders, Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, Overys- 
ael, and Friesland. In this act, after enumerating the principal grievances 
which had prompted them to form their present resolution, they declared 
it to be a right inherent in every free people, to withdraw their allegiance 
from a prince who obstinately refuses to fulfil the duty which he owes 
them ; and much more from one who violates the fundamental laws, and 
acts the part of a tyrant and oppressor. They pronounced Philip to have 
forfeited for ever all authority in the Netherlands. They forbad all judges 
and others to use his name, arms, or seal ; and they required the magis- 
trates of towns, and all other persons in public offices, to bind themselves 
by an oath, to oppose him and his adherents to the utmost of their power. 
These resolutions were carried into immediate execution. AH PhiHp's 

^ Alt tbitmct of hit Apology is gabjoiDed to the coneloikm of t^tevoit. 
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seals were broken, all commissions and letters patent in bis name wefe .^ 
cancelled^ and the new oath was administered to every person who 
possessed any civil or military employment. It was not without difficulty 
that the magistrates in some towns were persuaded to take this oath. Some 
remaining scruples of conscience, arising from a regard to tl\eir former oaths, 
gave uneasiness to several ; and others doubted of the ejcpediency of so 
strong a measure at the present crisis, on account of the ships and mer- 
chandise belonging to the people of the Netherlands, which were in the 
ports of Spain. But no pains were spared to remove these objections, and 
at last almost the whole inhabitants of the above-mentioned provinces 
entered into the views of the States, and took the oath that was prescribed 
them «. 

About this time Matthias left the Netherlands, after having 
resided there between three and four years, without having ac- ^JgJJjJgj, 
quired either reputation to himself, or any advantage to th^ peo- 
ple wliom he had been called to govern. He had employed all his in- 
ducnce to persuade the States to make choice of him for their sovereign ; 
but the motives above explained haHng determined them to give the prefe- 
rence to the diike of Anjou, it should seem that the prince of Orange had 
been able to satisfy Matthias as to the necessity of that measure, since be 
remrained in the country for a considerable time afterwards, and accepted of 
an annual penstoti of fifty thousand guilders from the States K 

During the course pf these civil and political transactions, the troops were 
not whoUy unemployed. In Friesland, the king's forces were commanded 
by Schinch atid Verdugo, between whom and colonel Norris and count Ho- 
henloe several sharp rencounters passed, with various success ; but the 
only important event which happened at this time in the northern provin- 
ces, was the acquisition of Breda, into which the Spaniards were treache- 
rously admitted in the night by some- of the garrison, whom the agents of 
the prince of Parma had found means to corrupt K 

The prince himself was, in the mean time, intent on the reduction of 
Cambray. But not having a sufficient number of troops to carry on the 
siege with vigour, he was obliged to convert it into a blockade. D'Inchi, 
the governor, had recourse for relief to the duke of Anjou, and was warmly 
seconded in his application by the States and the prince of Orange. Anjou 
perceiving how deeply his honour was concerned to gratify this first desire 
of his new subjects, published at the court of France his intention of at- 
tempting to raise the siege. This was no sooner known, than a great num- 
ber of the nobility fiocked from all parts of the kingdom, to his standard. 
With their assistance, he collected in a few days an army of near twelve 
thousand foot and four thousand horse, and marched directly towards Cam- 
bray. The prince of Parma, too prudent to contend with an army, which, 
besides being greatly superior to his own in number, was conducted by a 
brave and warlike nobility, quitted his entrenchments and retired. In this 
manner was Cambray delivered, after it had been blockaded for several 
months, during which the inhabitants had been reduced to great distress. 

( Up«n a representation of the prince of Orange, the States formed at this time several 
nsefol regulations relative to the administration of justice, to the finances, and the troops. 
That coaooil of State likewise was estabhsbed of the necessity of which William had labour- 
ed to conviace them, which was iuatituted partly to remedy the inconveniencies arising from 
the ^owness with which the deliberations of the States were unavoidably conducted, and 
partly to serve as a check upon the future sovereign. Grotius An. 1. iii. Meteren, &c. 

k Matthias had afterwards a better fortune. His brother resigned to him the kingdom of 
Hungary In 1608, and that of Bohemia in 161 1. and the year following he obtained the Im- 
perial crown. Strada, lib. vii. Meteren, p. 317. 

1 Meteren, p. 313. 
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Anjoa having brought along with him an ample supply of provisions, 
^^^ it was immediately introdaced ; and soon after, he made a magnifi- 
cent entry into the city, amidst the applauses of the people, who saluted 
him the rrotector of their Liberty. He then laid siege to Chateau-Cam- 
bresis, and quickly compelled the garrison to surrender ">. 

This success which attended Anjou's first enterprise, afibrded inexpressi- 
ble pleasure to tbe confederate provinces, and served to heighten their ex- 
pectations of his future government He was earnestly entreated by the 
States to improve the present opportunity, and to advance with his army 
towards Flanders. But it was not in his power, he told them, to comply 
with their request. All his troops but a few were volunteers, who had en- 
gaged in his service only for a short time, and for the single purpose of the 
telief of Cambray. He could not prevail upon them to remain with him 
much longer ; and he had not yet provided money for their pay. But he 
hoped to return soon with a powerful army ; and he would in the mean 
time employ his utmost influence to interest his brother and the queen aS 
England in their cause. 

There were not wanting powerful motives to induce the 
AitioQ mU. French king to grant Anjou that assistance for which he now ap- 
ui^Sffh plie<l ; since, l^sides being deUvered from the fickle, restless 
spirit of a brother, who had greatly increased the troubles of * his 
reign, he would have thereby avenged himself of Philip, who had secretly 
undertaken the protection of the catholic league, which, as will be after- 
wards related, had been lately formed by the duke of Cuise, on pretence of 
providing for the security of the catholic religion, but in reality to control 
the sovereign's authority. But Henry was not in a condition at this time to 
make an open breach with Phihp. By his indolence, and voluptuousness, 
added to the numberless calamities in which his kingdom was involved, his 
finances were exceedingly reduced ; and the king of Navarre on the one 
hand, and the duke of Guise on the other, furnished more than sufficient 
employment to all the poHcy and power which he possessed. Promises 
therefore of future aid were all that Anjou could obtain from him, and his 
disappointment determined the duke to set out immediately for £ngland> 
where it should seem he had better ground to hope for assistance than in 
his native country. 

Elizabeth had for some time past appeared to lend a favourable ear to a 
proposal of marriage which he had made to her ; and his expectations 
were at present raised to the greatest height. On his arrival in England, 
she gave him the most gracious reception. Soon afterwards, he ordered 
the ministers to prepare the marriage contract ; and, in the presence of 
many spectators, ai\er a long discourse with him apart, she took a ring 
from her own finger, and put it ypon his ; which both the spectators and 
the duke interpreted as a declaration of her consent. It is impossible to 
believe, with some historians, that Elizabeth meant only to amuse Anjou, 
and thereby to advance some political design. It is inconceivable how any 
design whatever could be promoted by carrying her dissimulation to so 
great a length. This wise princess, notwithstanding the many extraordi- 
nary accomplishments which adorned her character, was not exempt from 
the weaknesses that are peculiarly incident to her sex. Flattered by tbe 
court which Anjou had long assiduously paid her, she appears ta have en- 
tertained the knost partial sentiments of affection towards him, and seriously 
to have intended to listen to his proposal. But at last her prudence, her 
ambition, and that love of independence which she had cherished through 
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her whole life, prevailed over the temporary passion into which she 
had heen betrayed. She piade an apology to Anjoa for her change 
of resolation, and gave him the strongest assurances of assistance and sap- 
port in his new dominions. The marriage was no more mentioned, and the 
duke, after the stay of three months in £ng1and, set sail for the Low Coun- 
tries ; escorted by a fleet, on board which there was a great number of no- 
bility and gentry, whom the queen had desired to attend him, as a proof to 
h«s new subjects, that although the intended marria|;e lukd not taken place, 
yet she was deeply interested in his prosperity. 
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Anwfiir. -^^TER a passage of three days, the dake of Apjon landed on 
riSun £ the lUth of February, at Flushing. From Ftnshttig he fluent to 
fJSl^^ Middleburgh, and was conducted frdtaiihence hy a fleet of fiAy 
ships of war to Antwerp. The banks of the Schetd, the en- 
trance into the town, and the streets which led to the palace, were lined by 
the citizens, to the number of twenty thousand in arms ; and no expense 
was saved,, which a wealthy commercial city could afford, to express their 
attachment and respect. Ailer having taken the usual oath to maintain 
their rights and privileges, he received from the States the oath of aUe- 
giaace ; and then entered upon the sovereignty, while all around hin»w0re 
the face of happiness and joy. 

Ih Antwerp, the public exeircise of the Catholic religion had for some 
time past been prohibited. But now, in order to gratify Sie new sovereign, 
it was permitted in oi^e of the churches ; and all Catholics were allowed 
to worship there,, according to the rites of their religion, upon o^ndition 
that they should abjure the king of Spain, and swear allegiance t<>&e duke. 
A few persons only accepted of this indulgence, while the greater part 
chose rather to forego the privilege held forth to them, than so solemnly 
renounce their former sovereign. On this occasion the States, as well as 
the duke, were not a little alarmed ; and thought it necessary without de- 
lay to provide against the danger that might arise from persons who gave 
so clear a discovery of their disaffection to the present establishment. 
They first published one edicts imposing a fine of two hundred guilders on 
those who should decline taking the oaths ; and soon afterward another, 
by which the recusants were banished from the Netherlands*. 

In the midst of these transactions, that joy which Anjou^s ar- 

i^S^I^ rival had diffused throughout the provinces was interrupted, by 

S^(£mn. *" attempt which was made, not many days after his inauguration, 

upon the life of the pnnce of Orange. The design was first 

• Meteren, p. 925» 
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coBceived in Spaio, by a oian of the name of Isonca ; and it was sug- 
gested by bim to Caspar Anastro, a Spanish banker in Antwerp, of 
ruined circumstances, as an expedient for retrieving bis affairs. To indace 
Anastro to undertake the execution of the bloody purpose, Isonca sent him 
a sign-manuel of the king, in which Philip engaged to pay him eighty thou- 
sand ducats as soon as the assassination should be perpetrated. Anastro 
had not courage himself to ex,ecute so bold and desperate an enterprise, 
and therefore he communicated lsonca> proposal to John Jauregui, a me-> 
nial servant in his family, a young Biscayan, of a thoughtful melancholy 
disposition, whom he kpew to be both trqsty and audacious. With this 
young man Anastro found there was little need for persuasion '* I am 
ready,*' said he, *^ to perform instantly what the king so earnestly desires* 
I despise equally the proffered* reward, and the danger t6 wluch I shall be 
exposed ; for I know that f shall die. I only ask that you will assist me 
with your prayers to God, and employ your interest with the king, to pro- 
vide for my father in his old age." Jauregui was the better qualified to 
succeed in his design, as he spoke the German language fluently, and was 
in no danger of being known to be a Spaniard. He was confirmed in his 
purpose by a priest of the name of Timmerman ; from whom he received 
absolution of his sins, and the strongest assurances, that by putting to deatb 
so great a heretic as the prince of t)raBge, he would infallibly secure the 
favour of God and everlasting happiness. 

Under a fall conviction of the truth of what the priest had declared, this 
deluded wretch set out for the castle, and having taken his station near the 
door of the apartment in which the prince had dined, he watched the op- 
portunity of bis eoming out ; when stepping up to him, he discharged a 
pistol at his head, loaded with a single bail. The ball entered a little be- 
neath bis light ear, and passing under his palate and upper teeth, came out 
on the other side. William was deprived for a moment of his senses ; 
which he no sooner recovered, than he desired his attendants to save the 
life of the assassin. But the guards, transported with sudden rage, had 
dispatched him. The appearance of the prince's wound, from the effusion 
of blQod, was extreoiely formidable, and as he was deprived of his speech 
by the same cause, the spectators believed him to be at the point of death. 
The news of this disaster spread quipkly over the town, and excited, in all 
ranks of men, inexpressible anguish and despair. The citizens pouried in 
crowds from every quarter to learn the particulars of that calamity which 
had befallen them ; and, ^ if each individual had lost his own proper pa- 
rent, as well as the common parent of the state, there was nothing to be 
heard but the voice of sorrow and lamentation. , 

In the midst of this distress, a rumour was propagated, that the French 
were the authors of the murder, and that it had been perpetrated in order 
to deliver the duke of Aojou from the restraints which had been imposed 
on his authority. This report gained easy credit from the people. Their 
grief was now converted into fury, and they flew to the palace with an in* 
tcntion to execute a speedy vengeance. 

Jn the mean time it was known at the castle, that the assassin was a Spa- 
niard, from papers found in his pocket, by Maurice, the prince's son K Of 
this discovery, notice was immediately carried to the prince, who had now 
recovered his speech ; and he was informed, at the same time, of the dan- 
ger to which Anjou and his countrymen were exposed. This intelligence 
affected William in the most sensible manner ; and notwithstanding his pre-» 

^ Maarice vu at thii time ooijr fifteep years of age, bqt wwei en thea remarkaUe for bis 
^Ueotion and sagacity. 

39 
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jj^ sent critical sitnatioD* he wrote, with his own hand, a hillet in excul- 
pation of the French. By this, joined with the pains which were 
taken hy St. Aldegonde, the people were undeceived and pacified. The 
assassin's body having been exposed to public view, it was soon discovered 
that he had been a domestic of Anastro. Anastro himself had fled, but his 
secretary, whom be had left behind to wait the issue of Jauregui's attempt, 
and Timmerman, the priest, were seized, and having confessed the guilt« 
they were condemned to suffer death. At the desire of the prince of 
Orange, who never neglected an opportunity of inculcating humanity upon 
his countrymen, no tortures were inflicted on them. They were first 
« strangled and then quartered, and their heads and limbs fixed o?er the gates 
of the ci^«. 

William's recovery was dubious for some lime, on account of the diffi- 
culty which the physicians found in stopping the effusion of blood ; but after 
all their applications bad failed they made a number of persons succeed 
one another in pressing the mouth of the wound with their thumbs, withoat 
sntemwision, for the space of several days and nighti ; and this expedient 
proved at lei^th successfiiU. 

Anastro having gone from Antwerp to Toumay, where the prince of 
Parma then resided, affirmed confidently that William had died of hi? 
wound. Famese too rashly believed him, and wrote letters to the citizens 
of Antwerp, and other places, exhorting them to return now to their duty, 
since that person was removed by whom they had been led astray. These 
letters would not have been calculated, in the present disposition of the 
people, to promote the prince of Parma's design, even if the information 
on which he proceeded had been true ; but as they did not arrive till 
after the people were delivered from their apprehensions with regard to 
William's life, they served only to excite their ridicule and indignatione. 

Meanwhile the operations of the war were not discontinued 
^2S^*^ by either of the contending parties. The States acquired 
possession of the town of AUost, and the prince of Parma made 
himself master of Steenwick and Lierres. He was soon after enabled to 
act with greater vigour than the weakness of his army had hitherto per- 
mitted him to exert. Having consented, with great reluctance, to the 
dismission of the Italian and Spanish troops, he had employed all his 
address to convince the Walloons that it was in vain for them to expect, 
with their own forces alone, to bring the war to a conclusion. He found 
it extremely difficult to overcome their diffidence, and was obliged to observe 
the utmost caution, in order to avoid awakening those suspicions which 
they had long indulged against the Spaniards. At length, however, he ac- 
complished his design through the marquis de Roubais, who, as was men- 
tioned above, had acted a principal part in promoting the reconcilement of 
the southern provinces. With this nobleman, Famese had formed an 
intimate connexion, and had laboured assiduously to make him sensible how 
necessary it was that the troops should be permitted to return. The 
marquis, flattered with the familiarity to which he was admitted, and 
prompted by the view of advancing his credit with the king, yielded at last 
to the prince's solicitations, and then employed his influence with the States 

€ They remained there till the city fell into th« hands of the prince of Parma, when the? 
were taken down by the popish ecelettaiUc«, and buried with every mark of Teneration which 
their superstition could devise. 

d While his life was in danger, a public supplication was ofieral up to heaven for hia reeove- 
ry xand when it was aecomuished, a solemn thankscivine was celebrated^ 
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so efiectually , that they not only consented to the return of the forces, ^^^ 
but even petitioned the king for it in the most earnest terms ^. 

As nothing could be more acceptable to Philip than this application, 
orders were immediately sent to Italy for the march of four regiments of 
veterans, consisting of near ten thousand men ; who, together with several 
thousand Burgundians and Germans, arrived in the Netherlands towards 
the end of the summer one thousand five hundred and eighty-two. Ailer 
the arrival of this reinforcement, the prince of Parma's army amounted to 
sixty thousand foot and four thousand horse ; but finding it necessary to 
leave more than the half of that number in garrisons, he could keep only 
about thirty thousand in the field ; and a part of these was employed in 
Friesland under Verdugo, while the rest were under his own inmiediate 
command in the southern provinces. With these last he took Chateau 
Cambresis, Ninove, Gaesbec, and several other places ; he attacked the 
army of the States, which he compelled to retire under the cannon of 
Ghent ; and then he laid siege to Brussels, but the severity of the season, 
and the difficulty of finding provisions in a country which had been so long 
the seat of war, obliged him to desist from his attempt, and to put bis troops 
into winter quarters K. 

The United States, on the other hand, discovered great 
alacrity and zeal in supporting their new established govern- ^£,£1^ 
ment. They raised their yearly revenue from two millions four 
hundred thousand, to four millions o£ guilders, with which they maintained 
besides their native troops, a considerable number of Britisbt French, and 
German forces. But so great a proportion of these forces was necessary 
for defending the forts and towns, that no army could be assembled sufficient 
to contend with the enemy in the field, nor even to raise the siege of any 
of those places which the prince of Parma attempted to subdue. Thus 
the number of towns belonging to the confederates was daily diminished^ 
while their acquisitions were few and inconsiderable. And, as the enemy 
was now much more formidable than before, they were filled with the 
most disquieting apprehensions when they looked forward to ^^ 

the opening of a new campaign. Anjou, who participated ;i^gy!!*S{j|!^ 
with them in the anxiety which so critical a situation was fit- hittaiociici* 
ted to excite, did every thing in his power to procure from 
France the succours which he had given them reason to expect. After 
many delays, the duke de Montpensier and mareschal Biron arrived in the 
Netherlands in the end of November, with between seven and eight thou- 
sand men, partly Swiss and partly French. With this reinforcement, under 
so able a general as Biron, Anjou perceived that he might retard the pro- 
gress of the prince of Parma's arms, but that he could not hope either to 
expel him from his new conquests, or to bring the war to a conclusion : he 
therefore renewed his solicitations at the court of France, and endeavoured 
to engage his brother more heartily to espouse his cause. 

Henry's counsellors were much divided in their opinions with 
regard to the measures proper to be pursued on this occasion. S|£?ttaiii! 
By some of them, the present opportunity was represented as 
the happiest that could offer for. uniting the Netherlands to the crown of 
France. But, as these men did not intend to advance the interest of Ai^ou, 
they did not employ any argument addressed to Henry's friendship or 
generosity ; and, instead of exhorting him to afford his brother aid suf- 
ficient to establish himself securely in his new sovereignty, they advised hiai 
9fAj to give him such assistance as might enable him to stop the progress 

fBtni3ir%^ p. SSS. s MetereOi p, ddi. 
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1IS3. ®^ ^^ Spanish arms. To this coansel they subjoined, that Heiiiy 
ought to maintain a fleet in the Channel, and an army on the frontier 
of Lazembnrg, in order to prevent the prince of Parma from receitrmg^op- 
plies from Spain or Italy. And in this posture, they said, he ought to wait, 
without exposing his troops to the hazards of war, till the contending parties 
should exhaust their strength, when it would be easy for htm to drive the 
Spaniards out of the Netherlands, and his brother and the States, in order 
to obtain his protection, would gladly accept of whatever terms he should 
think fit to impose. But such a plan, which the great abihties of Pamese 
would have disconcerted, was too refined, and required too much labour, 
patience, attention, and cxpence, to be relished by a prince so indolent 
and voluptuous as Henry, who was so improvident of the future, and 
whose affairs were so exceedingly involved. 

Henry refut- ^® listened with less reluctance to a proposal made him by 
€• to irnnt some ethers of his counsellors, who being well acquainted with 
ittiTCquett. j^jg character, perceived that his hesitation proceeded in a great 
measure from the shame of deserting his brother, and that in reality be 
wished for a pretence to reject his application. These men, secret enemies 
to the duke, and partizans of Philip, whose money it was believed they 
had accepted, were afraid to declare openly against a measure in which the 
heir- apparent of the crown, supported by the queen-mother, was so deef^y 
interested. They affected to approve highly of the granting Anjou's request, 
provided the king could comply with it consistently with the interest of his 
kingdom. But both the interest and honour of France, they thou^, 
required that the States should previously agree, that, in the event of the 
duke's death without issue, the king and his heirs should succeed him in 
the sovereignly of the Netherlands. They knew that the States would not 
consent to this condition. It was, however, proposed to them, and having 
met with that reception from them which there was reason to expect, notice 
was soon afterwards sent to Anjou by tht queen>motber, and bis -other 
friends, of the unsuccessful issue of their endeavours to serve him ^. 

This disappointment, which rendered it impossible for him to 
fSi^f*£ fulfil the expectations of his new subjects, was calculated to give 
^tw^np him the most sensible concern. A candid and grateful prmce 
^iM^ would have thought himself bound more strongly than ever to ex- 
ert himself in their behalf ; and, by a careful attention to their 
interests, joined to a faithful discharge of his other otdigations, to atone ibr 
his failure in that engagement which he was iinable to perform. Widely 
different were , the sentiments which arose in the mind of the faithless un* 
generous Anjou. Apprehensive that the Flemings, disgusted on account v( 
of their disappointment in those hopes of assistance with which they had 
been deluded, might withdraw their allegiance from him, and reconcile them* 
selves to their former sovereign ; he resolved to prevent them from execut- 
ing this design, in case they should conceive it, and in violation oi aR the 
oaths which he had sworn so lately, he formed a plan of depriving them of 
their liberty, by making himself master of all the towns, into which his 
troops had already found, or could by force or stratagem find, admission. 

This strange design, it is said, was first suggested to him by his partisans 
in France, in order to induce Henry to grant him the assistance which he 
solicited ; and it was strongly tecommended by Fervaques, and other 
French nobility who had accompanied him to the Netherlands. These 
men were all real or pretended friends to Anjou, and affected to be deeply 
concerhed for his honour, with which they persuaded him, that cuch a 
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limited authority as he posseted wm utterly incompatible. Hadlliey 
been b^ most inveterate enemies, they could not have advised him to a 
measure more likely to prove fatal to his interest. Yet this weak prince, 
without communicating his intention to Biren or Monpensier, who would 
have refused their consent, readily embraced the counsel that was gi^en 
him, and immediately proceeded to dehberate with bis advisers concerning 
the means of carrying it into execution >. 

It was agreed, that the French troops, in all the towns where they 
were quartered, shoald, under the pretence of a mudny , take up arms, 
and expel the garrisons ; and in this manber he got possessicm of Dunkirk, 
Dixmude, Dendreiiondte, and several other places ; but his principal ob^ 
ject was the city of Antwerp. It would h^ve been in vaifi^ he believed, to 
attempt making himself master of so strong a plade hy open force, with so 
small a number of te troops as were within th« city ; axid therefore, in. 
conjunction with his counscdlors, he exerted all his iiDgenuity in contriving 
how force and artifice mi^fat be united. On this occasion. Fortune seemed 
to. favour bis design. Towards the middle of January, after the frost had 
continued for some time, the States signified their intention to have his 
troops employed in an expedition agmnst some of the enemy's towns in 
Frieslaiftd, whi^h, on accoimt pf their wet situation, were accessible ohly 
in the time of frost. Aojou pretended to enter with great alacrity into 
this design. He immediately gave orders to have his troops conducted to 
the villages in the neighbonrfaood of Antwerp, where he held them ready 
to march upon the shortest notice ; and, under yarioDs pretences, he 
brought to his court at Antwerp almost all the French noblesse, who had 
been dispersed throo^out the Netherlands. 

Being thus prepared, bis plan was to sieze upon the gate of Cronenburg^ 
whkh lay next to the palace, with his bodyguards, and to introduce his 
army silently in the night ; but, on the day immediately preceding, an ob<* 
scure roport of his intention was circulated among the citizens, and a gene- 
ral alarm excited. The prince of Orange and the magistrates thought it 
proper to infonn the duke of this report, and proposed to hang up lights in 
the oity, and* to stretoh chains across the streets, atid gates, in order to quiet 
the apprehensions of the peofde. Anjon could not, without confirming the 
the su^pkionsenteiiatined against him, refuse his consent to this proposal ; 
but as he possessed a considerable share of his mother's duplicity and ar- 
tifice, he assumed, with so much seeming sincerity, an appearance of in- 
dignation against the authors* of the report, accompanied with such strong 
profesitteins of attacliment to the Netherlands in general, and the city of 
Antwerp in parCicvileiri that not only the magistrates, but even the prince of 
On^nge; was almost persuaded of his- innocence. The streets however 
v^re.^barncaded,'the wiKiie town was illuminated, and many of the citizens 
were under arms. ? 

TheAe circui&staiices having made it necessary for Anjou to change his 
plan, he went early next morning to ^e prince of Grangers apartment in 
the castle, and after rn^nsing him that he had ordered his troops to be 
drawn out ^r a geiieral review before their depiarture for Friesland, he 
desired th0 prince to accompany him to the field. Whether William had 
^ill any suspicion of his design is uncertaHi ; but he declined coinplying 
with his Teqnest, alleging the badness of the day, and the states of his 
wound, as an excuse for his ref\isal ; and be advised the Duke to put off 
the reviewtill some future day, when the people would be entirely de- 
livered frdm those apprehensions with which they were at present dis- 

i Tfataaniu^ l* ^cxtii. c 10. Meteren. p. 336, 
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quieted. Anjou pretended that be would comply with lue advice, aod 
left him ; but aoon afterwards he sent him notice, that^ findiiHS the day 
cleared up, he still resolved to bold the review, aa he had first intended. 
He then gave orders to remove the barricades in the street which leads to 
the gate oi Ripdorff, aod set out, attended with a retinae in arms, nwouot- 
ing to between two and three hundred men. 

He had no sooner passed the gate and the draw-bridge, than his atten- 
dants fell sword in hand, upon the guards, and having butchered some of 
them, obliged the rest to take shelter in the guard-house. The orders 
which he had sent to the camp had been punctually executed. The 
whole army was in motion, and seventeen companies of foot, six hundred 
lances, and four troops of horse were at hand, and ready to enter the city. 
They rushed in impetuously ; and having set fire to some houses near the 
gate, as a signal for the rest of the troops to hasten forward, they spread 
themselves over the town, crying out, ^^ May the mass flourish ! the city 
ia taken." 

The citizens had been in some measure free from their apprehensions, 
by Aojou'a protestations on the evening t>efore ; but they had not been put 
entirely off their guard. They flew instantly to arms, and quickly formed 
a close compact body, of sufficient strength to make head against the ene- 
my. Their number was soon augmented by others, who flocked to their 
assistance from every quarter of the city. None declined exposing them- 
selves to danger, or trusted to others for their defence. TJhtey remem- 
bered the devastations which had been committed some years before by 
the mutinous Spaniards, and were persuaded, that they could not now 
avoid a repetition of the disasters which they then suffered, by any o^r 
means, but by exerting their utmost vigour, and shewing, each man for 
himself, a contempt of danger. Animated therefore by the dread of that 
puin with which their fortunes, their friends, their wives and children, 
were about to be overwhelmed; and fired with indignation against their 
ungrateful, perfidious enemy, they advanced with a degree of fury which 
the French troops were unable to withstand* Many of the French had 
entered the houses for the sake of (Sunder These men were quickly 
surrounded by the citizens, and pot to the sword ; the rest were driven 
back towards the gate. There they expected, either to be supported by 
their friends from the camp, or to make their escape out of the city ; but, 
having neglected to secure the portcullis, the soldiers, who had shut 
themselves up in the guard-house, had sallied out and let it down. By this 
circumstance the French were thrown into despair, and the resolutioQ and 
spirit of the citizens augmented. The situation of the former was now 
truly deplorable : disappointed of that assistance from without, on which 
they had depended, and crowded together into a narrow space ; while the 
citizens, who pursued, poured their shot upon them without a moment's 
intermission ; they fell in heaps above one another, till the gate was 
choaked with the dead and wounded. 

The citizens made next a desperate attack on a body of French troops who 
had mounted the rampart, and either put them to the sword, or tumbled them 
headlong from the wall. Of this scene, Anjou himself, and the Swiss troops, 
who had attempted in vain to burst open the gate, were spectators. At fijrst 
he thought it was the citizens that were thrown down, and4)elieved it most 
have been by accident that the portcullis had been shut He could not 
suppose that the inhabitants, unaccustomed to the use of aims, could, in 
the space of an hour, ^ have discomfitted so great a number of disciplined 
forces ; but he was soon undeceived in his conjecture. The citizens, still 
i/ifiamed with indjgnatioo, on account of his unprovokedi atrocious attempt. 
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pointed their cannon towards the place where he stood, and killed 
a considerable number of the Swiss. '^ 

The prince of Granule, who lodged in the castle, at the opposite end of 
the city, remained ignorant for some time of what had passed, and when 
intelligence of it was brought him, he at first beliered it to be sdme ac- 
cidental scu£Be between the inhabitants and soldiers ; but at last receiviog 
more certain information of the truth, he set out wiUi a part ef the garri- 
son for the scene of action. In his way thither he met Fervaques 
advancing towards him with a body of French troops, which had been left 
behind in the palace. At the first onset, Fervaques himself was taken 
prisoner, and his troops, disheartened by the loss of their coounander, 
and still more by the ^consciousness of their treachery, were easily over- 
come. William then proceeded to the gate of Ripdorff, where he arrived 
in time to prevent the citizens from wrecking an useless, though merited, 
vengeance upon the prisoners. 

Nothing coold be more affecting* says an historian*, whose information 
was derived from eye-witnesses, than the spectacle at the gate : the dead 
bodies piled one upon another to a considerable height, and the wounded 
mingled with the dead, weltering in blood, uttering the most doleful.la- 
mentations, and struggling to disengage themselves from each other, or 
from the bodies of their slaughtered friends. At the prince's intercession 
the lives of all the prisoners were spareff. and many of the wounded re* 
covered, through the attention and tenderness of those to whose cai^ 
they were committed. 

The number of the French found dead in different parts of the ci^, 
amounted to fifteen hundred^ among whom were upwards of thee hundred 
persons of distinction. And the prisoners, including those who surren* 
dered to the prince of Orange, were computed at two thousand. So great 
was the loss which Anjou sustained from this ill-concerted enterprise ; 
wbile <mly one hundred of the inhabitants were killed, and the same uum** 
ber wounded. It would be impossible, notwithstanding the desperate 
bravery of the citizens, to account for this extreme disparity betwiit the 
loss on the one side, and that on the other, were it not for a circumstahce 
which one of the Uutorians ^ has mentioned, that the French, either from 
negligence, or their general's confidence of success, had brought very lit- 
tle ammunition with them, and, during the greatest part of the combat, 
stood exposed to the enemy's fire, without having any other weapon to 
defend them but their swords. 

^ It is easier to ima^ne than describe the confusion with which Anion must 
have been overwhelmed, when he reflected on the egregious folly into 
which he had been betrayed. He passed the night in a neighbouring fort 
called Berchem, where there was neither furniture nor provisions. From 
that place he wrote a letter to the senate of Antwerp, in which, after boast- 
ing absurdly of the proofs which he had given of his attachment to the 
Netherlands, he subjoined. That although the misfortune whieb had hap- 
pened, had arisen from the unworthy treatment which he had met with, 
yet he was deeply penetrated with sorrow and repentance on account of it ; 
that he still retained all his wonted affection towards them, and had sent 
them this letter, partly to enquire what were their intentions with respect 
to him, and partly to desire Uiat they would send him his papers, furniture, 
and servants ; hoping that these last, who were entirely innocent of what 
kftd been done, should not suffer any harm i. 

7o this letter the senate made no return, but referred it to the cooside- 

iTtnMietnren. i^Reidsn* lMeterearp.589. 
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radon of thd prioce of Ortoge and the SUfce» ; Mdiii Uie mean time Ad- 
^*^* jou, being utterly destitute of every thing neoeatwey for the aopport of 
his troops, left Berchero, and directed his march towards Dendremonde. He 
intended to have gone thither by the shortest road, bnt the citizens of Ant- 
werp ^ having sent a nnmber of armed vessels to oppose his passage over 
the Scheld, he was oUsged to turn back, and to fetch a compass round by 
Duffel, Mechlin^ Rimenant, and Vilvorden. In this march, besides suffering 
the greatest hardships in his own person, he lost a considerable number of 
bis troops by an inundation of the river Nethe. From Duffel he wrote 
letters to the governors of Brussels and other places, in which he threw 
the whole blame of what had happened on the inhabitants of Antwerp, and 
represented the affair as a tumult, in which his troops, when upon their 
way to the camp, had interfered, but which had arisen in consequence of 
the ill usage which he himself had received. This disingenuous conduct 
served to exasperate the people of Antwerp more than ever against him, 
and they published a vindication of their conduct, setting forth, '^ That 
they had in all respects demeaned themselves towards him as became good 
and faithful subjects. They had given him even more than their proportion 
of the supplies, and had raised the sum of seventy thousand guilders ; which, 
instead of applying it to pay the arrears doe to the army, he had distributed 
among his French aod Swiss troops to encourage them in their late atrocious 
attempt. Nothing could be m(fre palpably u^ust than Ip impute that at- 
tempt to the citizens of Antwerp, since, on the same day, the French troops 
had offered the same violence in other places. By the kind providence of 
Heaven, the plan concerted to enslave them, had been frustrated, in such 
towns as were of the greatest importance ; and it was their earnest prayer, 
that the duke might thecoma sensible of the iniquity of his conduct, and 
resolve for the future to govern the provinces conformably to those funda- 
mental laws of the constitution, which, at^his accession, h^ had sdenmly 
sworn to observe." 

The news of what had happened, having been quickly diffused through- 
out the provinces, excited universal astonishment and indignation. The 
prince of Parma, desirous to improve the opportunity which waa presented 
to him, attempted to reconcile the people to their ancient government. But 
his endeavours were not more successful now than formerly. The confe- 
derates were deaf to his proposals ; and even refused to appoint ambassa- 
dors to treat with him conceiiiing peace. 

The States in the mean time were deliberating concerning 
S^lhTso^ the letter which Anjou had written to the senate of Antwerp. 
Had they listened to that just resentment with which they were 
inflamed, they would not have hesitated to declare that he had foifeited the 
sovereignty. But they considered how extremely critical their situation 
was become, while Anjou was master of several of their fortified towns, 
and the prince of Parma hovered round them with an army, against which 
they were unable to contend. In this perplexity they intreated the prince 
of Orange, who had hitherto remained silent,, to assist them with his coun- 
sel. No person felt more sensibly for the distress into which Aujoo's te- 
merity had plunged the confederacy ; and no person had a juster ground 
of provocation. It was by his means chiefly that Anjou had obtained the 
sovereignty ; and yet it could not be doubted, that in sending Fervaques with 
troops to the castle, as above related, the intention was to deprive him 
either of his life or of his libertf. Notwithstanding this, William had at 
Erst interposed to prevent the citizens from using any violence against the 
prisoners ; and he now gave the foUowins; conciUatory advice to the States 
m writing, as he generally did in matters which he deemed of high impor- 
tance. , 
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ft was not, he s'aid^ wHh€Hit relactance, that he had resolved to de- 
Jiver bis opinion on* the difficult que^ticm which was now before them, ***** 
as it had of late been the practice of many persons to blame him for every 
misforttine that had befallen the confederacy. Even if he had been invest- 
ed with absolute authority, their censure would have been unjust, since the 
ksues of thing^s belong to God only, and no^ man can answer for the success 
of the best concerted enterprise Considering his age, and the injustice 
with which he bad been treated, it would he prudent perhaps not to expose 
himself again to -the ohloq^iy of his detractors; But his ^concern for the 
prosperity of the Netherlands would not suffer him to maintain that silence; 
which a regard to his personal ease and security required ;% especially as 
they assured him that they would take in gochi part, and interpret favoura** 
biy, whatever cotinsel he should oflfer. 

Nbthing was farther from his intention than to attempt to justify that atro'* 
cioiis violence* which had' b«rco lately perpetrated: on the contrary, he 
thought the conduct of th6 duke had been such as proved, beyond a possi* 
bility of doubt, that he had forfeited his title to the sovereignty. Notwith- 
standing this, no person, he believed. wh6 suffered himself to consider at*, 
tentively the course of events since their first connesion with the duke^ 
would dehy that thi$* connexion had been attended with advantages^ By 
his troops, not only the siege, of Cam bray, but that of Lochem too, had 
been raised, and the whole province of Guelderland thereby saved from, 
the depredations of the enemy> in consequence of bis election, peace had 
been established between- the catholics and protestants in France, and the 
latter lef^ at liberty to enter inta the service of the States. Not to mention 
what they ought perha[ps to prize more than any thing else, that, by electing; 
the duke for their 8overei»?n, not only the authority, but the iiame and arms 
of Spain, had been abolished in the Netherlands, and a foundation laid, 
upon which their liberty might be firmly established, provided they should 
exert themselves with their wonted zeal and vigour. When these things 
were considered, there would not appear much ground for the censures 
passed on those by 'whom the duke's election had been promoted. But 
whether they had judged wisely or unwisely, the States must now resolye 
either to make peace with the king of Spain^ or trust lor ttke future to their 
own strength, or enter into terms of accommodation with the duke. 

With regard to the first of these, he observed, that besides that all the 
same reasons still subsisted against returniogunder the Spanish yoke, which 
had formerly determined them to shake it off ; it must appear preposterous 
to think of reconcihng themselves as subjects to a prince, whose name and 
ensigns were obliterated, and whose authority they had so solemnly re- 
nounced There was truth in what some persons (friends of Spain naore 
than their native country) bad suggested, th^t it was more, desirable for the 
people of the Low Countries to he subject to a distant, than to a neighbour^ 
ing prince, as it must be more difficult for the former, than for the latter, to 
encroath upon their liberty. But this maxim could not, in the present di- 
vided state of the Netherlands, be urged in favour of the dominion of the 
king of iipain ; who, besides possesj^ing a powerful army ready to over-f 
whelm them, was absolute' master of several of the provinces ; and was 
therefore, in reality, much nearer to the confederacy than any other prince. 

Prompted by this and other considerations, they had bestowed the sove- 
reignty on the duke of Anjou ; and he, it could not be denied, had forfeited 
his title to it. This was acknowledged even by the duke himself, who was 
now sensible of his folly. But notwithstanding his repenUnce, there was 
much ground to doubt 6f the expediency of entering into a second .grec^ 
ment with one by whom tlie first had been sa grossly violated. There was 

49 
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giXHiiid to dread that the Mine evil coaneellert, by whom the duke had 
been once deluded, mighl again deceire him ; and there waa reaaiHi 
to sQspect^ that confidence conld not be joon restored between the French 
troope and the people of the Netherlands. 

On the other hand, he thought it his duty to call their attention to the 
consequences which must attend their refosing to be pscified. The duke 
would deliver all the fortified towns which he possessed, into the hands o{ 
the Spaniards. Both be and his brother, the king of France^ would from 
fHends be conrerted into the most Utter enemies ; from whom all that mis- 
ehief might be expected, that can be contrived and executed hy those who 
are stimulated by amlntion, and inflamed with animosity and resentoieBt. 
An unmediate stop would be put by the French king to their commerce with 
his subjects ; and while be would shut his harboura against their sUpe, he 
would open a passage through his dominions for the troops of the lung of 
Spain. Eren the queen of England) though highly dissatisfied with the 
duke^s conduct, yet were she to be informed that the States had obstteately 
refused to be reconciled, would be exceedingly offended. And if they 
should lose her favour, as well as that of France, to what other friend could 
they have recourse, either able or wiliiog to support them ? They must 
for the future trust for their preservation entirely to themselves. They 
must, without delay, make a numerous augmentation of their forcea ; and 
yet he knew not where these forces couM be raised, since the devaatatioD 
of the war had been so great in every province of the confederacy* that 
scarcely a sufficient number of the people remained, to carry on their trade 
and manufactures; In order to maintain such an attef as was nitceseary) 
much larger sums of money were requisite, than had hitherto been collect*^ 
ed. What these were, would appear from the scheme which he now deli- 
vered to them, containif^ a particular description of all the ordin|«7 and 
extraordinary expences of the war. From the difficulty which they had 
experienced in procuring money for paying the garrisons alone, they might 
judge whether mey were possessed of funds adequate to the expence both 
of these and of an army in the field ; without which, it was iSnpoeaible 
that they could for any considerable time resist the enemy. 

He was far from censuring those who advised thi^m to trust to the Al- 
mightv for protection. The counsel of these persons was pious and well- 
intended ; but he thought, that to engage in a^y difficult enterpnse without 
the means of carrying it into execution, was onhne properly to tempt the 
Divine Providence than to trust in it ; and that those only could be scud to 
exercise a proper trust in God, who, after embracing IIm niost favourable 
opportunities of action, bad recourse to Heaven by prayert to crown their 
undertakings with success. It behoved them theivfere still attentively to 
consider their strength and their resources ; and if, without foreign assist- 
ance, they should find them sufficient for the purposes which they had in 
view, they would, in his opinion, judge wisely in resolving to retain the so- 
Tereignty in their own hands. 

There was a time when the people of the Netherlands wmi^t have es* 
tablisbed themselves in this happ^ state of freedom ^nd independence \ 
when, in spite of the king of Spain, they might have ei^lled his brotiier 
John of Austria from the provinces. But our present situation, continued 
William, is widely different from what it was at the time of which I speak. 
A powerful Spanish army, seconded by those who were then our friends, is 
at our gates. The strength of the confederacy is impaired. Even with 
the assistance Of the French troops, we have been unable to stop the pro- 
gress of the enem^. If nevertheless you shall, upon inquiry, find that you 
are able, by making greater exertions, to do more alone, than when you 
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were assisted b^ others, banish for ever all thougbts of an acconmo* 
dation with the duke, aod resolve heDceforth, atone and unassisted, to ' 
oppose botb him and the Spaniards. Proceed instantly to the execution of 
your design. But I dread that before you can make the preparations ne- 
cessary for entering upon actiob, before you can collect either the troops or 
the mdney requisite, and even before you can appoint a general to command 
your forces, many of your towns will be taken ; and many of them, de- 
spairing of relief, will enter into terms of accommodation with the Spa- 
niards. For these reasons you will judge, perhaps, that in your present 
circumstances the wisest resolution which you can form, is to enter into a 
treaty of reconcileinent with the duke. And if this shall be the result of 
your deliberatiobs, I hare only one other counsel to suggest, which is, to 
give particular attention in your new agreement to prevent the fortified 
towns from being exposed on any future occasion to that danger from which 
the city of Antwerp has so narrowly escaped ; and for this purpose to re* 
quire, thkt no officer or soldier sbali be admitted into garrisons without tak* 
ing an oath of allegiance and fidelity to the States «. 

This reasoning of the prince of Orange produced the desired 
effect upon a great majority of the deputies, and a negociation ^^^|f^|H^ 
was immediately begun, and soon afterwards a treaty of peace stAte* with 
and reconciliation was concluded on the following conditions : MSutSb'sth. 
That alt the French prisoners in Antwerp should be set at liberty, 
(he duke's papers and other effects restored, and ninety thousand guilders 
given him for discharging the arrears due to his troops. That he should 
deliver up all the towns which he had seized, retire to Dunkirk with four 
hundred foot and three hundred horse, and remain there till every point of 
difference should be entirely settled ; that he should renew the oath which 
he took at his inauguration, to govern the provinces according to the fun^ 
daraental laws, and that all his troops should take an oath of allegiance to 
the States, binding themselves to serve them ftithfully against their enemies, 
and never te be concerned in any attempt to the prejudice of their authority. 

As in promoting this agreement the prince of Orange appears to 
have acted under a conviction, that there was no other expedient ^^^ 
by which the confederacy cotekf be saved from ruin ; so, in being or the 
able to persuade the States to adopt it, he gave the most convinc- Em^^ 
ing proof of his unlimited influence over that assembly. The 
people in general, especially in Flanders and Brabant, were extremely 
averse to any accommodation. Their hereditary antipathy against the 
French had, on this occasion, risen to the greatest height. Many of the 
deputies too were animated with the same aversion and resentment ; nor 
can it be doubted, that if they bad not been prevented by tl^at deference 
which they had^teen long accustomed to entertain for Williato's opinion, 
they would have pi^pceeded against Anjou to the utmost extremities, and 
have resolved nevertnore to acknowledge his anthortty. The Spaniards 
were not ignorant by whom the States had been prevented from forming 
this resolution ; and they were now convinced, that, till the prince of 
Orange were removed, no event, however promising, would indace the con- 
federates to return to their ailegiante They had recourse therefore to the 
dishonourable means of private assassination ; and to attempt it, different 
persons were instigated about this time by Philip or his ministers ; 
one of them by Phihp himself, iiccordii^ to the declaration of the criminal ; 
but more probably, by his^ ministers at Madrid : another by his amoassador 
^t the court of France ; and a third by the marquis de Roubais and the 
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j^j^ prince of Parnia. The conspiracy of the two former was detected, and 
they suffered death ; and the last, a French ofiker. whom Rouhais had 
taken prisoner, and who had pretended to agree to the proposal, in order 
to procure his liberty, gave information to William's friends of the argu- 
ments which had been employed to persuade him, and shewed, by -bis con- 
d tict afterwards in the service of the States, the sincerity of his abhorrence 
of that unallowed deed which he had been solicited to perform p. 

"i'fae danger to which the prince was so often exposed from the 
o?^^ ''^^®*®''*^® resentmpnt of the Spaniards, ought to have endeared 
>i«. his person and counsels to his countrymen, and they produced 

this effect in a high degree upon all those who were able to com- 
prehend the wisdom and moderation with which he had conducted their 
affairs. But gre^t numbers having formed their judgment of Anjou's electioa 
to the sovereignty, from the late unhappy consequences with which it had 
been accompanied, could not refrain from ascribing some sinister intention 
to those who had been active in promoting it. They were incapable of dis- 
cerning the strength of. the motives by which William had been prompted 
to advi<)e the States to renew thei^ agreement, and they even fostered 
suspicions of his having attached himself to the duke, with a view to the 
attaining of some private advantage. This spirit of discontent was not 
coiifined to the vulgar, but likewise infected several of the deputies of the 
States, who became sullen and refractory ; and by their contentious oppo* 
sition to almost every measure that was proposed, disturbed and retarded 
the deliberations of that assembly. A great majority, however, of the 
members agreed to employ the French and Swiss troops under mareschal 
Biron» whom the duke had appointed to command them. Biron having not 
only had no concern in the attempt upon Antwerp, but having been con- 
sidered by Anjou as one by whom it would have been opposed, was the 
most unexceptionable person to whom the command could have been com- 
mitted, and he had been long distinguished for his military skill and expe- 
rience. At iBrst his arms were attended with success. He compelled the 
fort of Wouda to- surrender, and with inferior forces he repulsed the prince 
of Parma, who had attacked his lines near the towns of Rosendal. Bat it was 
impossible for him with so small an army to stop the progress of the Spa- 
niards in other places, or to face them in the open field. Farnese therefore 
pushed his conquests with great rapidity, and made himself master of Co- 
dove, Diest, and Westerlo, while he practised every art of negociation and 
intrigue against Bruges, Ghent, and other places. 

During the course of these transactions the duke of Anjou fell into a 
lingering illness at Dunkirk, which was generally supposed to be the effect 
of those hardships which be suffered in his retreat from Antwerp. Whether 
he believed himself insecure in his present situation, while the prince of 
Parma was so briskly carrying on his conquesU in the neighbourhood, or 
found that his health required a change of air, and a relaxation from the 
fatigues of business, or whether he had conceived hopes at this time of ob- 
taining, by a personal interview with his brother, more powerful assistance 
than he had hitherto received, does not appear with sufficient evidence. 
But whatever was the motive which determined him, he left Dunkirk, and 
set out for France. 

The prince of Parma was no sooner informed of his depar- 
S^PSsSif ture, than he quitted Herentals, and led his troops to Dunkirk. 
* ' The States, aware of the importance of that place, ordered 

mareschal Biron to march with all his forces to its relief. But 
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such was the resentment which theGheotese and other^Flemiass had con- 
' ceired against the French,that no consideration could prevail upon them 
to suffer Biron to pass through their territories. They had resolved, they 
said, never to accede to the late agreement with the duke, whom they, could 
not trust, and they would not be indebted to his troops for their defence. 
The consequence to be expected followed The garrison of Dunkirk, 
which consisted wholly of French, gave up the town in a few. days to the 
prince of Parma. He then laid siege to Nieuport, and took it with so much 
facility as gave ground for a suspicion of treachery on the part of the gar- 
rison. He intended next to have invested Ostend, but having learnt that 
the prince of Orange had taken particular pains to provide for its security 
he. relinquished his design ; and having turned bis arms against Dix* 
mude and Meningen, he subdued these and several other places with a de- 
gree of celerity with which the people of the Netherland had never been 
accustomed to see any military enterprises carried on. But his success 
served only to dazzle and ccnfound the confederates, instead of' openii^ 
their eyes to the fatal consequences of that discord which had exposed so 
great a number of their associates ^n easy prey to the Spaniards. Except 
augmenting the garri^Dns'of two or three towns* in the preservation of wliich 
some of the deputies were personally interested, no vigorous resolution of 
any consequence was formed by the States, altbough they held their sessio^is 
daily, and wete daily alarmed with fresh accounts of some new loss which 
the confederacy had sustained. 

About this time an incident fell ^ut at Antwerp, which 
strongly marks the spirit by which the Flemtugs were ac- ^ci°m»^^ 
tuated on this occasion. The prince of Orange having given gjj*""*® ^ 
orders for building an additional rampart for the greater se- 
curity of the castle, some secret partizans of bpam took occasion from 
thence to insinuate, that he intended to deliver the fortress to the French^ 
and was now preparing it for their reception, 'i'he people too easily be- 
lieved this injurious suggestion ; and having taken up arms, they ran tu- 
multuously to the castle, with a resolution to expel the garrison. , William 
immediately presented himself before them. The sight of a person whom 
they bad been sa long accustomed to revere, joined to the evidence which 
they received on the spot, of the utter faisehood of that report which they 
had so rashly credited, appeased the fury of the greater number, and 
quelled the tumult. But there were some among them nacre audacious 
and malignant than the rest, who called him by the contumelious names of 
deserter and traitor of his country. 1 hi^ treatment, so unmerited from a 
people whom he had saved from ruin, afiected him in the most sensible 
manner. He admonished the magistrates to take cognisance of the . licen- 
tiousness of which they bad been spectators. But^ dnding, that^ on ac- 
count of the great number of the guilty, they were afraid to exercise their 
authority, he lefl Antwerp, and retired into Zealand, after having . 
delivered directions to the magistrates in writing, for the govern- JJz^'JJ 
ment and defence of the city, and nominated the Sieur de St. July as. 
Aldegonde^ chief magistrate, or governor, for the ensumg year 4« 

4 Of the affection of the maritime provinces towards the prince of Orange, and of the trust 
and Qonfidence which, thej reposed u\ him he received about this time a conspicuous proot^ 
by a resolution into which ail the cities entered, except two, of creating nim earl of Holland 
and Zealand with all the powers and privileges which beiortged to that ancient dignity. How 
&r tlie prince himself contributed to their fomiit g this resolution, does not appear frooi the 
coteraporai^^ historians. It did not couu-adict the treaty between the United btates and the 
duke of Anjou ; as. by that treaty, the maruiue provinces hud only bound themselves to con- 
tribute their share of the public expeiices. Yet it was mattei- of some obloquy against th*. 
Priueey of whom it was said^ that he hsd not been matteotive to his private interest 
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im William did not intend, by chafigiDg th^ ]>lace of his refridettce, to 
' withdraw his attention from the flontherrifii^oTinces. Heintereated him- 
lelf at mnch as ever in their affairs, and meant only to provide for his own 
security, and to remove the assembly of the States (which was snmnioned 
lo meet at Middieburg) to a situation ih which the deputies would not be 
so 'much influenced by the emissaries of Spain, nor so much disturbed in 
their deliberations by the tumultuous disposition of the people. He still 
employed all his interest to reconcile the cities of Brabant and Flanders 
to the continuance of the French troops in the Netiierlands* And his 
endeavours proved effectual with Brussels, iind some other towns, which 
lay nearest to the enemy ; but Ghent, and most of the other cities, re- 
mained a» inflexible as ever, and resolved never to admit the French within 
their territories, or to be indebted to them for protection. The States 
therefore found it necessary to give orders for the departure of these 
troops, at a time when ever^ Mtnd of his country, who suflered faiBosetf 
to k'efiect on the critical situation of the confederacy, thought that the 
provinces ought rather to hare made concessions to Anjou and the French 
king, in order to induce the latter to augment their number. Biroii p<it 
them on board transports at Birvliet, and thence conlucted them by sea to 
France. 

The Spaniards were nOw at liberty to pursue their con^^erts 
^**^*^' almost without opposition. Faraese immediately formed the 
blockade of Ipres. Allost was sold to him by an English and Walloon 
garrison for the paymentof their arrears. The country of Waes, and the 
town of Ruplemonde on the Scheld, were Subdued, and Zutphen too was 
taken by surprise ; the consequence of which was, that'-the Veluwe, an 
eztepsivc territory betireen the issel and the Rhine^ was laid open to the 
incursions of the enemy. 

In the mean time the secret partizans of Spain were daily increasing in 
Bruges, Ghent, and other places Many persons had declared themselves 
against Anjou with so much violence, that they dreaded his return. Many 
were intimidated by the rapidity of the prince of Parma^s conquests. 
Some having been intrusted with the public money, were afraid' of beii^ 
called to account for their mUnagement of it by the prince of Orange and 
the States, and all of them were alKired to their first allegiance by the mo- 
deration with which Famese treated s^ch as had already submitted to 
hhn, and the strict fidelity whh which he adhered to his engagements. 

Among the persons who, prompted by these motives; were desirous of 
again reducing their country under the Spanish government, the prince of 
Orange had the mortification to find his brother-in-law, count Heremberg* 
This nobleman, weak, indonstant, and governed by his wife, who was tl^ 

Erince^s sister, but had for some time been at variance with her brother, 
ad formed the design of delivering tbe province of Guelderland, of which 
he had been appoioted governor, into the hands of the Spaniards. Hii 
plot having been detected before it was ripe for execution, he was seized 
and imprisoned by an Order of the States. But havinjg been afterwards 
set at liberty upon bis parole, he gave irrefragable proof of hk guilt by 
by flying over to the enemy. 

The prince of Chimai's intrigues in Flanders tvere more 
J|^J*gj2f successful than those of Heremberg. He was eldest son of the 
cttnti. duke d'Arschot, and had been educated in the Catbohc fiiith ; 

but Mme time before the present period, be had openly pro* 
fessetl the reformed religion, and attached himself with mi|ch isipparent 
9eal to the party of the prince^ of Orange and the States. Conscioos that 
bothhisreiigio&andpatriotismwere meregrimaoe, he had laboured with con- 
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sHiininate actifice to rvmore uij au^ictons. thtimigbt bt ^t«rtaiiied of 
bis sincerity. Be was perpetually siirrouoded with ^e protegtant 
ministers, with whom he lived on the mosit familiar tetsis ; and he publis ed 
an apology for his conduct, in which, with the highest encomiunis en the pro« 
testant faith, he mingled the bitterest invectives against Pbilip, bestowing 
on him every reproachful epithet which the most implacable haired «ooU 
suggest. By these means he had insinuated^ himself iato the favour of 
great numbers of the protesiants^ and particularly those of Bruges^ who 
conferred upon him the goverment of their town. The prince of Orange, 
having received information of a secret correspondence which he 
held with the Catholics, had at first attempted to dissuade the peo- ^'^^' 
pi% of Bruges from electing him > their governor, and be now gave secret 
instructions to the magistrates, to employ colonet Boyd, a Sceich officer^ 
who commanded one of the regimemis in garrison, to deprive Chiimai oC 
his authority. Boyd affected to enter heartily into the plan proposed, but 
he betrayed the magistrates, and gave immediate information eiF tbetr d€« 
sign to Chimai ; who, through an. artful miarepresentation of their cod'- 
duct, was enabled to expel them from the cky. He then putt others into 
their place who were devoted to his interest, and still pretimded all bis 
wonted zeal for the Reformed religion, till, having obliged many of the 
principal citizens to withdraw, he made himself master of the town, and 
then delivered it to the prince of Parma, upon condition that the 
prince should confer upon him the government of the province. To '* 
the obtaining of this request, which was granted by Farnese, and con-* 
firmed by PhiHp, Chimai thought himself the better enticed,' as he had 
contributed in Uie same perfidious manner to the reduction of Ipres, whtchy 
after a blockade of nine months, had lately been oMiged to surrender. 
Not long after this he threw off the mask of religion, and both be and. one 
of the protestant ministers, who had been a principal instrument of his 
deceit, publicly abjured Calvinism, and declared themselves converts to 
the popish ^siith'. ' ■ 

An attempt of the same nature with that of Chimai on Bruges was 
made by lakbise, and other agents of Fam^se, to reduce Ghent aod Den* 
dremonde under the Spanish power. In order to second their endeavours, 
the prince of Parma had pitched his camp between Ghent and Bruges ; 
but the ptab which lad been formed for the surprise of Dendremoode was 
discovered, and Imbise, the principal contriver, who was chief magistrate 
<^ Ghent, a &ctious and turbulent old olad, was qoudemned and executed. 
During these transactions, the prince of Orange was employed in 
establishing a thorough reconcilement between the States and the ^^^ 
duke of Anjou, whose return with a numerous army William con- ^ 
sidered as the only remedy ^r the increasing calamities of the common* 
wealth. There was more reason now than ever to expect that Aojou 
would soon be able to fulfil his engagements. Through the queen-mother's 
intercession, Henry had openly declared his resolution to exert himself 
with vigour in the support x>f his brother's intei^st in the Netberfands. An 
ambassador had been sent by the States to congratulate with the Duke on 
this desirable event, and to acquaint him of their having consented to eer" 
taia co/^ditions which be had proposed* His joy 6n this occasion was ex- 
treme, and. he now indulged the most flattering expectations ; but he did 
not long snrvive these events, which gave him so much pleasure. Having 
o^rer ecyoyed perfect health since Ste hardships which he underwent in 
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U84. bis retreat from Antwerp, be was seized about thts time with an 
S^iuie"' illness wbkb miebt have been easily arcounted for, from the an- 
sound state of his constitntion ; bat which, agreeably to the prac- 
tice of the age, was attributed to poison*. Whatever wasjthe cause, he 
died in great pain, at Chateau-Thierry, on the 10th of June, 1584, at 
the age of thirty. 

Such was the conclusion of the restless life of this prince, 
mt duvaeter. whose weaknesses and vices were equally pernicious to him- 
self, to the Netherlands, and to France. Improvident of the 
future, and unable to ju^e for bimself, he was a slare to the selfish purpo- 
ses of others, as well as to his own humour and caprice. He seems like- 
wise to have been incapable of discerning the merit or demerit of those 
who approached him, or the soundness or folly of the counsels which they 
offered. He was not void of friendship or attachment, and he was active 
and ambitious ; but he was entirely destitute of that patience, steadiness, 
and resolution, which are necessary in carrying on any Important enter- 
prise ; and his conduct towards the United Provinces above related, too 
clearly justifies what was said of him by his sister Ma^rgaret, that if fraud 
and infidelity were to be banished from the earth, there was in him a stock 
sufficient from which it might be soon replenished ^. ** 
AMSfsination ^^* ^^® death, St the present crisis, was a real calarmity to the 

of the priuee people of the United Provinces ; but the memory of it was 
of Orange. ^^^^ effaced by a much greater calamity, which in a few weeks 
afterwards befcl them, in the death of the prince of Orange ; against 
whom one of those atrocious attempts, to which Philip's proscription gave 
birth, proved at last successful. It was planned, and aAerwards executed 
io Delft, by Balthazar Gerard, a native of Villefans in Burgundy. Thiis 
man, in order to facilitate his admission into the prince's presence, had call- 
ed himself the son of a French protestant, of the name of Guion, who had 
suffered for the sake of his religion. By this fictitious account of his ex- 
traction, joined to an artful affectation of zeal for the reformed religion and 
the service of the States, he became ktiown to the prince ; and William 
was so far deceived by this impostor, that he put him into the train of an 
ambassador to the court of France. This mark of confidence did not di- 
vert him from his ungenerous design ;^ on the contrary, he had no sooner 
returned from France, than he resolved to carry it into execution ; and he 
would have done so, as he afterwards declared, on his first arrival, when he 
was admitted with letters into the prince's apartment, if he had not neglected 
to furnish himself with arms. But in a few days after, having returned to 
the palace, on the pretence of applying for a pass-port, he placed himself 
at the door of that apartment, in which the prince was at dinner with his 
wife Louisa de Cologni, and his sister the countess of Scwartzedburgh, and 
waited there with a cloak cast round him, till they were retiring into another 
room. The princess, observing him look confused and pale, was greatly* 
alarmed, and enquired what he wanted. He comes for a passport, answer- 
ed the prince ^ when the assassin, stepping forward, shot him in the body 
with a [nstol loaded with three balls. William had time only to say, *' God 
have mercy on me, and this afflicted people : I am grievously wounded." 
Immediately after which he fell down, aud in a few momietits af- 
jQiyioth. terwards expired " ; the princess, overwhelmed with anguish, look- 
ing on ; whose peculiar fate it was to see her second husband 
murdered, as her illustrious father, and her first husband, the amiable 
Teligni, had been, in the massacre of Paris, some years before.' 

•It was aupposed to have been given him by his physieian. bribed by the court of Spaim 
t Beotivoglio, 5^5. Davila, 1. vi. &e. ^ In the fi£^-secoad year of Us age. 
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Tll« draFdterer in tb9 iiiei» Iibm bid made Ua eaeupe (nrt ^ ^e _ 
palace by a back-door, aod had almost reached the ramparts. He 
was preparii^ to throw himself into th^ ditch^ which was fall of water, in 
the hopes of beiog able to ftwiai orer, whto be was overttdien by two of 
the privce'te caardfl. 

Upon his first eKamiuatioa he declared, th|i^, w yeam before the preseat 
period^ be had formed the design of pwltiog the priiice to death ; tbiit he 
had t^iea been deterred from his purpose by his Meads ; that he had again 
resumed it, when the ^ag pot^ished his edict of proscription ; that having 
been in the service of D« Pr^, secretary to count Mansveldt, he had pro- 
cared from him some blank subscriptions of the oounfs, .which, in order 
to gain creditt he had delivered to the prince ; that he ha4 eommnnicaled 
bis des^ to four Jesuits in Treves md Tournay, who assored htm, that if 
he should die in the ezeculton of it, lie would be deemed a martyr by the 
church. 

To these, circumstances, after. the torture was apfdied, he subjoined, 
that the reward promised in the prosenption had been bis principal mo- 
tive ; that he bzA made koown his purpose to the prince of Parma, and 
had be^ik . desired by him to converse ^ith bis secretary, Christopher 
Assooville ; 4bat Assonville had desired him to reflect on the difficulties 
which he must eocouoter ; but had assured him, that he could not per- 
form a more acceptable aervice ^ther to the King or the prince of 
Parma ; that he might depend, with perfect security, upon receiving the 
money proniised in the King's edict of proscription ; but exhorted him re- 
peatedly to deily, in case of his foeiag seized, that the prince of Parma had 
approved of his design ; although the priuce, he said, had in reality ap» 
proved of it, and had consented to his using Uie blank subscriptions. 

When he was informed of the sentence pronounced against him, m 
which it waa ordained, that his right hand should be burnt off, and the desh 
of hit body torn from the bones with burnii^ pincerei, he liras at first 
thrown into the most dreadful consternation, and lamented bitterly that 
he had suffered the thirst of wealth to betray him into an action, which 
had plunged him into such intolerable misery ; but he soon recovered his 
natural fortitude, and said, that, far from, repenting of what he liad done, 
he was conscious of haviag merited the favour of God, and was sure of 
being admitted into a state of eternal happiness* And in this temper of 
mind he remained, 1»oth in the intervsil before his execution, and in the 
time of it, during wftucb he ei^bibited a degree of composure and traaquii-* 
lity that filled the spectators with astonishment. 

The highest encomiums were bestowed on this deluded wretch by the 
popish ecclesiastics in th^ southern provinces; aod in many cities they 
would have lighted up bonfires, an^ celebrated public rejoicings, if the 
consent of the people could have been obtained ; but evep the prince of 
Parma's troops refused to join in these rejoicings, and openly declared 
^eir condemnation of an act, which they found repugnant to the dictates 
^ their b^rts, whatever might be said in justification of it, on the prin- 
ciples of crooked politics, or the popish faith. 

H will be unnecessary to inform the reader ot the grief and consterna- 
tion, which thb melancholy event diffused throughout tho confederated 
provinces. Each person mourned as for bis parent, his guardian, and 
friend, and felt for the I09B which the State had sustained, as men are 
wont to feel for their private and domestic calamities. Being now de- 
prived of the person whose wisdom had, for many years, been their prin- 
cipal suppqrt^ they coBi|dered themselves as destitute and forlorn^ and 

41 
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wei^e ovemfaefaned wkh the OMtt gloomy Hf^trdieniioiis. ^ Uieir 
future filter. 

Never was any penoa better fitted than the prince of Orange 
^^"'^^ ' for the difficult sitoatioD m which he was placed,, or better 

******* qualified for the arduous task of delifrering an injured people 
from the yoke of theilr oppressor. Even his bitterest enemies allow him 
to have been possessed of Tij^ilance, application, = penetration » apdaaga- 
city, joined with a peculiar dexterity in governing the inclinatioiia of .men, 
and in conciliating and preserving their affections. To these acconaplisfa- 
ments both the history of his life, and the testimony of the best informed his- 
torians, authorise us to add the virtues of fortitude and magn a nim i t y, of 
justice and equity, of patience, equanimity, and moderation,. which, were 
never perhaps found united in one person in so eminent a df^ree^ 
Amidst all the variety of fortune which he experienced, he, w^ never 
either elated or depressed ; btit whether the events in w&ich he. was in- 
terested were prosperous or .adverse, he preserved on all occasions the 
same composure and serenity of soul. 

By a respectable popish historian y, he is accused of avarice and ra- 
pacity ; yet that author has not been able to produce a single fact to justify 
^ his charge It appears not from any historian, that he was ever gniity^sf 
employiDg his power for the purpose of advancing his private interest, lo 
the prejudice either of individuals or the public. He always declined 
taking any concern in administerii^ the finances. He did not even exact 
payment of the revenue which the States had appointed him ; and at bis 
death he left his private affairs so much encumbered, that the States found 
it necessary to make provision ^or the support of h«3 widow and <diildreDi. 

The same historian has loaded him with the imputation of .fraud and 
hypocrisy, of which, however, no proof was ever given but geoj^al in- 
vective, nor a single instance of deceit produced by his most inveterate 
enemies. ' Before his rupture with Philip, he testified on all occasions bis 
disapprobation of the measures that were pursued ; and after it, he acted 
uniformly tbe part of an open foe. He had no religion^ say some C^i^- 
lic writers, but what his interest and ambition dictated. Yet he was de- 
cent and irreproachable in his conducts as well as punctual ill dischai^ng 
the functions of that religion which he professed.; nor do these authors 
pretend to offer any other evidence to justify their surmise, but that he 
gave up the Catholic religion, in which he had been educated at the court 
of the emperor, and returned to that with which his mind had been tinc- 
tured in his earliest infancy. His religion waH not indeed of the same 
spirit either with that of those whom he forsook, or of many of those 
whose cause he adopted. It suffered him not to regard either speculative 
opinions or external rites, as sufficient ground for harassing and botcher- 
if^ those from whom he differed in opinion. Biit in an a^ of cruel 
gloomy superstition, . with which almost ail! tbe companions of his youth 
were deeply infected, his religion, conformably to the example and pre- 
cepts of its author, was mild, moderate, and humane. Nor was it to one 
sect of Christians only that his moderation and humanity extended. As 
he did what he could, while he adhered to the Catholic ^th, to put 
a stop to the persecution of the protestants ; so after he had embraced 
the reformed religion, he exerted hid most strenuous endeavours to. pro- 
tect the Cathdics from violence, and to procure liberty for them to ex- 
ercise their religion as far as was consistent.with. the public peace. To 

w Van Meteren, p. 363. Bentivoglio^ lib, xK. Thuanius, in hoe umo,. 
* TlvMiai Uastoiia.. 7 Benti^lio. s Wiekfinrt, ». m 
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infer from litis condact that be Kad no reUfcibii of bis -own, iigoiog a ^^ 
great deal fartlier than to assert the lawfalness of persecution ; it is 
equivalent to maintaining that no christian can be sincere who can live at 
peace with those who differ from him in his rel^oos persuasion. 

tt is not to the purpose which the popish historiaos intended to serve 
by their portraits of William's character, to say. of him that he was aiBn 
bftious ; in itself, ambition merits neither praise nor blame, but is culpa- 
ble or laudable according to the end at which it aspires, .and the means 
which it employs. But if we judge concerning the character of the 
prince of Orange according to this criterion, it must be impossible for 
persons so opposite in their principles, as the Catholic and protestant his- 
toriaos, to agree. 

If, with the former, we place the rights of all sovereigns on the same 
foundation, without distinguishing between an absolute prince and the sov- 
ereign of a free people, and believe that every prince is, by ao indefea- 
sible and divine right, entitled to exiercise a despotic power over the 
religion and liberty of his subjects ; if we believe, that, with the permission 
of the pope, a king may violate his most soiemn oaths, and that the obli- 
gations of his subjects to obedience remain. in force, even after everv con- 
dition upon which they entered into them has been violated . if, with such 
principles as these,, we judge of the character of the prince of Orange, 
it win be 4ifficult not to consider him as guilty both of perjury and rebel- 
Hoii; and in this case, the most favourable verdict that can be passed 
upon bis conduct, is to say, that it proceeded from a criminal ambition. 

But if, on the other hand, we regard the pontiff's pretensions to the 
power of setting men at liberty from their oaths as absurd and impious ; 
if we regard the rights of subject as no less sacred than those of kings ; if 
we ^tinguish between a prince invested with unlimited authority, and one 
whose power is circumscribed by the fundan^ental laws of the state ; be- 
tween a prince whose right to his dominions is indefeasible, and one who 
obtained his sovereignty only upon certain terms, which he swore t<> fulfil, 
while his subjects engaged to yield their obedience on condition of hi$ ful- 
filling them ; in this case, our judgment of WilUam's character will be ex- 
tremely different from what it was on the former supposition. We shall 
not be satisfied with barely userting his innocence of those crimes of 
which his enemies have accused him, but shall confer upon him the 
glorious appellations which hb countrymen bestowed, of the father of hi^ 
country and the guardian of its liberty and laws, who generously sacrificed 
his interest, ease, and safety to the pqMic good, and who, first by counsel 
and persuasion, and afterwards by force of arms, did more to rescue his 
fellow-citizens from oppression, than vras ever done, in such unfavourable 
circumstances by any patriot in the world before*. 

* WiltSam left Unue, four sobs and.eight daaghtera. By his first wife, Ankie of Egroont, 
countess of Buren, he had Philip- William, who was detained for thirty years a prisoner in 
Spain ; and Mary de Nassau, who was married to eouot Uohenloe. 

By his seeood wife, Anoe^ daughter of Maariee, elector of Saxony, he had prinoe Mauriee, 
>o moeh eelebrated in the history of the Netheriaods, and a daughter, named Emilia, who 
married Eruannel, son of Don Antonio, prior of Grata 

By his third irife^Chariotte de Boarbon, daughter of the dnkede Montpeaiier, he had six 
danghters, ^a. 

ist, Lmiisa Jaliana, who was married t« Frederic IV. Elector Palatine. 

2d, EUabeth. whom he gave in marriage to Heiii7 de la Tour duke of Booaion ; and whfl^ 
hesides other cUldreo, bore her husband the eelebrated Viscount de Turenne. 



3d, Catharine^ who married liewis count de Hunau, 
4(h, QuHTlotie BrabtntiiUL married to ClciMle^ dol 



Brabtntiiiay married to ClciMli^ duke de la TiiBioiiille« to whom she hpnp 
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"^^^ En^laiMl I and from wbont wt deweiided tbepreacnt noble faoiUiet of Derby aod Athd. 

Stb, Cbarlotte FUmdriiia de NiMMiy who embneed the CathoUe religioii, and died ebbea 
oTSt. CreiiipPoidflrt^ And, 

6th. Emilia de NaMm who wMmaniad to the d«ke of LanabefiB. 

Brhia fiMith and bit wife, Louiiade Coitgni« dawhter of the great admM de ChatilloB, 
Williain had ooe ion, Henry -Frederie, who meeeedea hb brother Maariee m the prineipalitjr 
. of Onmfe. and in Ma nthority in the Unhed Provfaeei^ 

Betides this nvnieNm oApi^ Willwm left • nttwal iM. Ji^ 
re aoeeted for hit braveiy and eondMet* wia antniited with tevcr^ important ownwi—dii and 
it often mentioQiedln the te^nel. 
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The prinee idf VAxmn did tidt n^gleet I3ie ^j^^ftanit^r wbich 
the dirtre69 oeeaftioned by the d«atk of the priace of Ofaoge af- ivn^'^tiii 
ibrded him, to persttade the confederated proviaees to accept of dl^£^^U 
peace, dot their ^Kstfvst of Pfail^, their attachment to the Pro- 
testant faith, and the other cauiren tnefeitioned ahore, dtift retoined their in- 
flnence, atid rendered them avenie to an;f reconcilement wifth a prince, 
againit whom their indignation waa more infiamed than ever, by the crael 
injury which they had lately suffered. They eonid attend to nothing now 
but how to prosecute the war with v^sonr, or to teati^ their reject for the 
memorf of Hhe prince ct Orange. 

Wilfiam's eldest son, &e cooott of Bnten, was afill a prisoner in 
Spain ; and his eecond, prinoe Maurice * , was engaged in the stody |Mfa*e 
of literature end scieftee at the university of Leyden. On this young ^""^ 
man, who at the time of his father's death, was only eighteen years old, of great 
hopes, ttnd whose aeliotts afterwards exceeded the most sangmne expecta- 
tions of his eountrjrmen, the States bestowed the greatest part of the dig- 
mties which his fiither had enjoyed. Besides oreatiiag htm high-admiral of 
the Union, they eoirfbfred upon him the government of HoHand, Zealand, 
and Utrecht. And* in order to supply his want o( experience, and secure 
his beiiig eaify ifistmoted in Hie military art, they appointed count Hohen- 
loe, the most eccompUshed ollieer in ^eir serrice, to he his lieutenant or 
deputy, till he should attam to greater maturity of years and understanding. 

From ^os ctedoct of the States, which proved that Wilfiam's 
asciBttdaoft ovef ^em had not terminated with his life, Famese Maeckn 
perceived that it would be impossible to hrii^ the war to a conclu- ^^Sot^ 
siott in any other way than by force of arms. Dismissing there- 
fore all tliouehts of peade, he proceeded widi great activity in the military 
operations whieb he had begun in Brabant and Flanders ; and his success 
was in proportion to the prudence and vigilance which he exerted. Be- 

a €hrtiidiDD,l7tbemoUieK^Sflide,<i(rtheeslebnrteddeetorQf SaxoDjof tbef^ 
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sides the towns above mentioned, he had lately acquired Vilvorden 
*"*' and Dendremonde, but he had not yet reduced Ghent, Brussels, ox 
Antwerp To have proceeded separately against each ef those places, in 
the ordinary way of sieges, would have protracted the war to an excessive 
length. Instead of that method, he bethought himself of another, which 
was suggested by the situation of the several towns, and the nature of their 
resources. This was to make himself master of the banks of the rivers 
and canaU on which they stood, while he sent out flying parties of horse to 
scour the adjacent country. And thus he not only put a stop to their trade, 
without which they could not subsist, but cut off all-«f theto bat Antwerp 
from every sort of communication with other places. For several months, 
however, the inhabitants declined entering into any terms of accommoda- 
tion. But when they considered that, unless he were obhged to draw off 
his troops by the approach of a superior army, they must Hoon he reduced 
to the last extremity, their resolution failed, they began to listen more 
patiently to the exhortations which the secret partisans of Spain were daily 
sounding in their ears ; and, at length, such of them as were situated in the 
more interior parts, first Ghent, and afterwards Brussels and some other 
inland towns, resolved to return under the Spanish government, upon con- 
ditions to which Farnese had, on different occasions, shewn himself wiUtng 

to agree m. l 

Of these conditions the most important were the following : *^ That the 
people should engage to acknowledge no other sovereign but the kii^ of 
Spain : That no reli^on but the Roman Catholic should be permitted, but 
that the Protestants should be allowed to remain in the Netherlands for 
two yeard, in order to dispose of their effects : That a sum of money 
should be paid for defraying the expences of the war : That all past of- 
fences should be forgiven, and all the ancient rights and privileges of the 
inhabitants restored and maintained inviolate." 

In fulfilling his part of these conditions, Farnese not only acted with 
strict fidelity, but displayed a degree of lenity and moderation that was 
admirably calculated to promote his views. Of the fine of three hundred 
thoosaod crowns, to which the people of Ghent <fonsented in their trea^ 
of surrender, he demanded only two hundred thousand. And although in 
his act of indemnity six persons, more obnoxious than the rest, had been 
excepted, he required from them only a pecuniary fine. He was likewise 
at all times willing to listen to the complaints of the Protestants, and to 
redress their grievances ^. 

All the considerable towns in Brabant were now subdued, ex- 
^Nj^ cept Antwerp. The prince had early formed the resolution of 
laying siege to that important city ; and some time before his ac- 
quisition of Ghent and Brussels, he had taken measures for beginning it 
but in order to secure success, it was necessary that his utmost skill and 
strength should be exerted ; and he now applied himself to the prosecution 
of his design, with all the anxiety, zeal, and industry, which »n object of 
the highest consequence deserved. 

Antwerp was at this time not only the richest and most splendid, but 
likewise the strongest city in the Netherlands. As it lies extended along 
die banks of the Scheld, and the confederates still maintained their superi- 
ority at sea, it was thought to be sufficiently secured on one side by a strong 
wall which ran parallel to the river ; and on the other sides it was fortified 
by rampart9 of extraordinary height, and a ditch filled with water, of 

bMeterefi»p.a68'. 
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Biieh depth and breadth, as in the opinion of those times rendered it 
almost impregnable. 

Such was the judgment formed of it by the prince of Parma, and on 
this account he did. not intend to attempt reducing it by storm, but to havie 
recourse to the slower method of blockade, which he knew must sooner or 
later prove suqcessfuL 

- On the side towards the land, he found it extremely easy to render the 
blockade complete, as the States had no army able to contend with him in 
the field, and all the neighbouring towns were in his possession. But these 
circumstances he perceived would be of ^j^e advantage, while the besieg- 
ed remained masters of the Scheld ; andPmerefore, to deprive them of this 
resource, was the great object to which all his operations, during^this cele- 
brated siege, were directed. 

The people at Antwerp had penetrated into his design, and had omitted 
nothing in their power to prevent him from carrying it into executido. 
With this view they had constructed two forts, one on each side of the 
river, about three miles below the town ; to one of which they gave the 
name of Lieffkensoech, and to the other that of Lillo. Farnese judged it 
necessary .to begin his operations with reducing these forts. He sent the 
Marquis de Roubais against Lieffkensoech, which stood on the Flanders 
side of the Scheld, while Mondragon laid siege to Lillo. Roubais found 
no great difficulty in fulfilling the general's intention with regard to Lieff- 
kensoech. But Mondragon's attempt on the fort of Lillo was not attended 
with the same success. This fort was valiantly defended by colonel Bal« 
four, a Scotch officer of distinguished merit, and Teligny, the worthy son 
of the brave La None. After battering the ramparts for several days,^ 
Mondragon attempted to take the fort by storm, but was repulsed ; and in 
bis repulse, and a sally which the garrison had made some days before, he 
sustained the loss of no less than two thousand men. 

Upon receiving intelligence of this disaster, the prince of Parma, after 
settling, the government of the towns which he had lately conquered, came 
himself to view the scene of action. He found that all the time and pains 
and blood which had been spent in the siege of this fort had been misappli* 
.ed ; and perceived, that as it stood at some distance from the banks, it did 
,not materially interfere with his plan for putting a stop to the navigation of 
the river. 

For this reason, instead of pushing the immediate reduction of it, he was 
satisfied with blockading it on the land side, so as to prevent the excursions 
of the garrison. 

Having giving instructions for this purpose, he called a council 
. of his general officers, and laid before them his project for block- J?£Sj? 
ing up the Scheld, by building a bridge over it, to intercept the plan tor 
communication between the besieged city and the maritime pro- tiSiTscSeiSf 
vinces ; an enterprise which, had it failed, would have exposed 
him to derision, but which shewed the boldness of His genius, and has con- 
tributed, more than almost any other of his military achievements, to raise 
his character to.that exalted rank which it holds in the annals of history. 

By most of the officers his proposal was regarded as chimerical. For 

where, said they, can materials be found for so great ^n undertaking ? And 

. even if they should be found, yet how is it possible to transport them hither ? 

By land-carriage, it is utterly impracticable ; nor would it seem to be much 

. easier by water, while the enemy possesses so great a superiority in naval 

. force. Besides that, no beams, they observed, were of sufficient length to 

reach the bottom of the river. 

To build a bridge of ships, they thought, would be equally impracticable, 
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becmuM he M not poaaeti m^ great m nanlMir m wM&aemuy^ audit 
would be impossible to collect them from differeoA places, is the face 
of a vigilaat eoemj, ef a aaperior naval atienglJi. And ewen, aUowiag it 
were possible, either with beams or shipt to coostroct soch a bridge as was 
projected, yet it would be qoieUy destroyed by the ice, op by the tides and 
storms, or by the eoem^ 

Bat Farnese^ codscioih; of resouvces in the feirtilUy of his gemgs, of 
which his officers ceuld fiarm do idea, waa not discouraged by. thi^ objec* 
tioDS. He coDsidered that the measure on which he had resolved was the 
only one by which Antwerp coi^ be reduced, and that tiU he should reduce 
that city, and thereby get possesAe of » navai force, the towps lately ac- 
quired (which usually carried on their tratde by the way of Antwerp) must 
suffer the greatest inconvenieocies^ and it would be in ma fi>r him to at- 
tempt the conquest of the maritime provinces. 

Determined by these considerations, he proceeded iqstandy to make the 
prepar^itlons necessary for executing his design. Having Brst mounded tbe 
river, and measured its breadth in difiereat places, he found, that between 
the village of Ordham in Brabant, and Caloo in Flanders, it waa neither so 
deep nor so broad, as above or below. At this f^e therefore he resolved 
to build a bridge. And he began with raising two strong forts, opposite to 
each other on tbe different sides of the river^ besides several redoubts, on 
which, as well as on the forts, he planted a great number of 4;aDnon, 4^ de- 
fend the bridge when finished, and to protect tbe workmen while engaged 
in building it. 

In the mean time he ransacked all tbe country round for materials, and 
had the good fortune to find at Dendremonde and Ghent, great quantities of 
every thing requisite for the intended work. If he could have ceoveyed his 
materials to Caloo down the Scbeld, a great expence of labour and time 
would have been saved This he repeatedly attempted ; but he soon 
found that it was impossible te es<;ape the vigilance af the citizens, who 
being directed in all their operations by St. Ald^onde, biy in wait for bis 
boats near Antwerp^ and either took or deskoyed thena* 

In order to avoid the repetition of this disaster, Famese made» on the 
Flanders side near Borcht, which stands higher than Antwerp, a large cut 
in the dyke of the Seheld, by which he laid all the neck of land between 
Borcht and Caloo under water ; opening an egress for the water 1^ another 
cut near Caloo, and transporting his apparatus for the bri^ across the in- 
undation. This expedient rendered it unnecessary for his boats to pass by 
Antwerp, and tbey likewise arrived sooner at their destined port. 

But St. Aldegonde having built a redoubt on the Brabant side, opposite 
to the cut at Borcht, and stationed some armed vessels to cruise there, soon 
rendered the passage as difficult as before. Farnese was therefore obliged 
to adopt another experiment, much more laborious than the former, but 
which he knew would certainly be attended with success. This was to dig 
a canal fifteen Italian miles in length, to join the inundation jjust now men- 
tioned, with a little river which foils into the Scheld at G^entw That he 
might finish this arduous undertaking the more speedily, he fixed his head- 
quarters at Beveren, in the neighbourhood of the canaU and was perpe- 
tually present himself, exhorting and encouraging the workmen ; and some- 
times taking the spade and pick axe into his own hand. The work was 
finished with wonderful expedition, and fully answered his expectation* As 
the enemy could have no access either to the canal, or the river with which 
it communicated, he conv^ed all necessary materials and engines from 
Ghent without opposition, and immediately afterwards began the constrac- 
tio^ of tbe^ bridge. 
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The fwo extrenuties of this edilice w«re fennied of huge ' . ^^^^ 
b^aan,' driven into' t|2e bottom of the river by the force of en- OeMniniflii 
gioes; and strongly bound together by other transverse or cross m«1 
beams. This part of the work, called the stacados or estacados, 
rftn from each side of &e tiver towards the middle of it, as far as the depth 
of the water would allow ; which on the Flanders side was two hundred 
feet, and on the other nine hundred. These stacados were only twelve 
feet broad, except towards the two extremities, next the centre of the river^ 
where their breadth being increased to forty feet» two forts were erected 
upon them; and furnished with artillery. The whole was covered at top 
with strong planks, and a parapet five feet high, of the thickest planks, was 
raised upon it for the security of the soldiers. A row of piles was thea 
driven deep-intd the bottom of the river, parallel to each of the stacados, 
at the distance of a few feet from them, and strongly fastened to the beams 
of which they were composed. Besides which, another row of long beams 
pmnted with iron, was placed hotizontally a little above the surface of the 
water ; stretching out a considerable length from the bridge on both sides^ 
so as to make it dhwgerous for ships to approach. 

By this part of the work, the navigation of the river wasi considerably 
straitened ; but as there was an open space in the middle, between the 
heads of the estacados, of more than one thousand two hundred and fifty 
feet, the enemy^s ships, taking advantage sometimes of the night, and 
sometimes of the wind and tide, continued, though not without loss, to pass 
and repass as formerly ; and the city was still abundantly supplied with 
provisions. Farnese having from the beginning intended to fill up the 
intermediate space with ships, had with great difficulty collected two and 
thirty, which he judged to be a sufficient number. These vessels, after the 
masts had been taken out, were placed with their sides parallel to each 
other, at the distance of about twenty feet. They were strongly fastened 
tc^tber by chains, and were fiied in their places by anchors at both ends^ 
in such a manner that the sailors could shorten or lengthen their cables, as 
the tide either rose or feH. Over the intermediate spaces, strong beams 
wept from. one ship to another. Above these were laid planks ; and the 
same sort of parapet was erected, as that which was raised on the,stacados. 
Thirty soldiers and four sailors were put on board, each ship, and all tUc^ 
ships were planted with artillery. 

For the greater security of this part of. the work, a flota one thousand 
two hundred feet long was constructed of barks, bound together in the 
same manner as the ships of which the bridge was formed, with the' 
same sort of beams pointed with iron, resembling a file of pikes, stretching 
firom that end of the barks which lay next to the enemy. These barks 
were filled with empty, casks, to prevent them from being sunk, and were 
fixed in their place by anchors. Of this kind of dota, two were con- ^^^^ 
structed, consisting each of two and thirtv l>arks, one above, and the 
other below the bridge, at the distance of two hundred yards. 

This stupendous worit o furnished employmept to the prince of Parma's 
fleet and army for more than half a year. Without a fieet of, Considerable . 
strength it could not have beed executed, and the procuring oif this fleet ia 
such disadvantageous circumstances, was one of the many striking proofs 
which Farnese exhibited oil this occasion, of that extraordinary activity and, 
enterprise by which his character is so eminently distinguished. .With in- 
finite labour and difficulty he had equipped, at Ghent and Dunkirk, forty 
iU*aied Tei^sels, and put them under the command of the Marquis de Koubais.; 

c It Wflsfioiihcd Febniaiy I5S$« 
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. who being well supported by the forts aod redoabts on the banks 
of the river, protected the workmen, in spite of the most, vicoroiu 
efiorts which the besieged could make to interrapt them. 

Farnese howeYer would not probably hare succeeded in his enterprise^ 
if the United States had exerted themselves with vigour, proportioned 
either io that of the enemy, or to the importance t)f the prize contested. 
It now appeared how great was the loss which the confederacy had sustain- 
in the death of the prince of Orange. By William's superior rank, wis- 
dom, and experience, some turbulent leaders had been restrained, who, 
after his death, indulged their factious, interested spirit, without regard to 
the pernicious consequences which might ensue. Among these was Tres- 
long whom the States had appointed commander of the fleet, destined for 
the relief of Antwerp. This mate, whether from treachery* or from private 
resentment, paid no regard to his instructions ; but on different pretences, 
at first delayed putting the orders of the States ia execution ; and at last 
told them that he would not sail, unless some persons with whom he had 
quarrelled were removed from the magistracy. On this occasion, prince 
Maurice called an assembly of the States of the province^ dismissed Tres- 
long from his employment, and put him under arrest. The command of 
the fleet was then given to count Hohenloe ; but the time in which its 
operations might have proved efiectual, was past ; and the bridge, with 
all its fortifications, as above described, was almost finished. 

Na words can express the astonishment which it excited in the 
tioD*^ die ^^°^^ ^^ ^^® besieged. At the commencement of the work, they 
besiegoii. had regarded it rather as an object of derision, than aa fitted to 

excite any serious apprehension or alarm. Their anxiety and 
terror now were in proportion to their former confidence and security. 
They saw an entire stop put to their trade in every quarter. They already 
felt many of the inconveniencies of a siege^ Their ima^^tions repre- 
sented, in the most dreadful light, the calamities which they were about to 
suffer ; and persons of all ranks began to talk of the necessity of prevent- 
ing them in time, by making their peace with the enemy. But thej 
were divided from forming any fixed resolution by St. Aldegonde, who em- 
ployed all his eloquence and address to rouse their abhorrence of the 
Spanish yoke, and to inspire them, with the hopes of being i^ble to raise the 
siege. 

*< It is not surprising, said he, in an assembly of those who held 
^^1^ public offices in the town, that naany of our fellow-citizens should 
fljbndei tremble at the prospect of those hardships which usually attend 

a long continued siege. But while we cast our eyes forward "io 
these, let us reflect xin the calamities which we have reason to dread firom 
a surrender. We have seen, within these few years, two memorable 
sieges, the siege of Haerlem^-and that of Leyden. The people of Haer- 
lem, rather than submit to the last extremities, chose to throw themiselves 
on the mercy of the Spaniards. But how bitterly did they repent of their 
having done so ? And how much better had it been to have fallen in the 
field of battle, than to suffer, as so great a number of the bravest did, that 
ignominious death, to which they we^ e doomed by the cruel Spaniard ? 
The inhabitants of Leyden, on the other hand, resolved rather to die, than 
to deliver themselves up to such a perfidious enemy ; and the consequence 
of their adhering to this resolution, was, that the siege was raised, and a 
period put to all their miseries. Can we hesitate in deciding which of 
these examples we ought to follow ? Is not death more eligible than submis- 
sion to the dominion of ai^ enemy, from whom we have endured such intole- 
rable outrage ? . « 
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** If this city sbalt farll again onder the yoke of these oppteadops, ^^ 
cati we doubt that the citadel will be restored, and with it all the 
tyranny which they were wont to eiercise ? Will not onr religion be pro- 
scribed, and the inquisition established ? This illustrious city will then be« 
come a colony of Spaniards. Her commerce will be ruined, and her in* 
habitants obliged to wander in search of places of abode, forlorn and indi** 
gent. But why should 1 thus describe the disasters<iof a surrender ? There 
is still no reason for despair. It is impossible that this bridge can stand 
long against the efforts which we shall make for its destruction. Let us 
not therefore be wanting to ourselves ; but with a fixed unalterable pur* 
pose, let us embrace the glorious alternative of liberty or death." 

By these exhortations, joined to the respect in which his character was 
held, St. Aldegonde gained over the citizens to a perfect conformity with 
his sentiments ; and persuaded them to renew the oath, which they had for* 
merly taken, never to return under the dominion of the king of Spain. Aa 
edict was then published, prohibiting all persons, under the severest penal- 
ties, from listening to any terms of accommodation that might be offered.; 
after which they proceeded with redoubled ardour to put in practice such 
expedieots as had been devised for the demolition of the bridge. 

In order to effectuate this, they had been for some time past 
employed in preparing fii'e ships, under the direction of Giam- oi'tSTSS^ 
belli, a celebrated Italian engineer, who Appears to have been cd tiMrdena> 
the aothor of this invention. They were formed of the thickest jS^j^ ^^ 
planks, and had each of them a mine or chamber in the middle. 
This mine was built in the strongest manner, and filled with gun-powder, 
and with rugged stones, bullets, and such other weighty materials, rammed 
hard and close, on purpose to increase the resistance and augment the 
Ibrce of the explosion. 

The citizens laboured at the same time in constructing a flat-bottomed 
vessel of extraordinary strength and size, with which thev intended to 
attack the forts and redoubts on the banks of the river. This enormous 
machine was more properly a floating castle than a ship, and the town's 
people had, on account of the sanguine expectations which they conceived 
from it, given it the name of the ** end of the war." 

While the people of Antwerp were thus employed, the confederates 
who lav at Lillo, under count Hohenloe, made a vigorous attack on the 
fort of Lieffhensoech, and compelled the garrison to surrender. From 
Lieff kensoech, they proceeded against another fort of the name of St. An* 
tony, which they likewise reduced with the same facility. When iotel« 
ligence was brought to the prince of Parma of their descent, he set out 
with a detachment of his army to oppose their progress, but both the fort9 
had surrendered brfore he could arrive. Being enraged against the com* 
manders of* these fi>rts, on account of th^ir having made too feeble a re* 
sistance, he ordered them both to be beheaded on the dyke of the Scheldt 
in sight of the enemy. He was the more concerned for the loss of Lieff- 
kensoech, as is gave the enemy free possession of the navigation of the 
river below the bridge, and thereby tended to.ftcilitate the execution of 
any design which they might form for its destruction. 

At first he imagined that the solicitude which the confederates had 
shewn for the recovery of Lieffkensoech, had proceeded from their in- 
tending to make an attempt upon the lower side of the bridge. But it soon 
appeared, that their only view was to second the operations of the besieged, 
and to complete that ruin which the^ expected the explosion of the fire* 
ships would certainly produce. 

These vessels were sent down the river, with a fiivourable wind and tide, 
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^^^ on the fiiQrth of April. The Spaniards, who had got soboo imperfect 
intelligence of their nature, were filled with the most aniious eipecta- 
lions. They knew them to bethe fire-ships from their itnusnal appearance, 
and were yarioa^ly affected, according to the various conjectures which they 
formed of the effects that were about to be produced. But they were ail 
alike prompted by curiosity, to behold a spectacle which had never been 
exhibited in any siege before. And the banks of the river, the forts and 
redoubts, and even the bridge itself, were crowded with spectators. 

Of several vessels which Giambelli had prepared, onty two were con- 
structed in the manner above mentioned, the one of which contained in 
its nune six thousand pounds of gun-powder, and the other, seren thou- 
sand five hundered pounds. One of them ran ashore before it reached 
the bridge. But the other being more fortunate in its direction, was 
driven towards that part of the bridge, where the stacado on the Ftanders 
iide was united to the ships. A great number of the Spanish officers and 
soldiers had the courage to jump on board, in order to extinguish the train, 
which Giambelli had contrived in such a manner, as to require mo hour 
before it could reach the mine. The prince of Parma had advaoiced a 
little way on the stacado, to wait for the event ; but was prevailed apon 
bj his officers to retire. He had scarcely entered the neigbboaring fort 
when the explosion happened, with a noise more dreadful than the 
loudest thunder. A sudden darkness overspread the region round. The 
ground shook as in an earthquake. The river, disturbed in its conrsey 
was thrown over its dikes, and poured into the fort of Caloo with incon- 
ceivable violence. Not only snch of the Spaniards perished as had ven- 
tured to go on board the fire-ships, but all those too who were upoB the 
bridge, and many of those who stood upon the banks of the river. No 
language can describe the horror of the scene which presented itself 
tfter the smoke was dispelled. The bridge, and both the snr&ce and the 
banks cf the river, were covered with the dead and wounded ; whose 
bodies were disfigured in a thousand hideous ways by the sni6kfe and 
flames, and the various instruments of destruction with miich the ship was 
stored. Eight hundred men were killed, and a great number maiined and 
dangerously wounded. Among the killed were many officers of distinction ; 
but no person perished, so deeply lamented by the prince ol Parma, as 
the Marquis de Roubais, the general of the horse ; a nobleman distin- 
guished by many shining accomplishments, brave, active, and expert both 
in the arts of peace and war ; once an enemy of Spain ; but who, prompted 
by jealousy of the prince of Orange, had abandoned the cause of liberty, 
and shewn for some years past no less zeal in reducing his countrymen 
tinder the Spanbh yoke, than he had discovered formerly in asserting their 
independence. It was not only losses of this kind which the prince of 
Pftrma sustained on this occasion. The bridge likewise suffered consider- 
able damage. Six of the slnps wluch composed the middle part of it, were 
burnt ; some were forced from their stations, and others tamed with their 
keels uppermost, and dashed to pieces. 

If the confederates had improved the opportunity which this haroc 
afforded them, the whole work might have been demolished f and in that 
case, a prediction of the prince of Orange would have been fulfilled, that 
if Famese with so small an army should undertake the siege of Antwerp, 
it would prove bis ruin. But, as was observed by the old experienced 
Mondragone, it appeared from many circumstances in the conduct of the 
confederates in this siege that the prince of Orange was dead. 

By some strange fatality, or some unaccountable inadvertence, or, aii one 
historiaa insinuates, l^y a misunderstanding between ^e magistnrtMof Ant- 
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werp and the adnunl of the Antwerp 6eet, those fire-sbipe which had ^^ 
cost so great ao expence of money, iof^noity , time and pains, were sent 
down the Scheld before any concert had been formed with the confederates 
at LiUo ; who were therefore unprepared to second that mighty effort 
which had been made for opening the navigation of the rirer.^Giambelli^ 
though eitremely solicitous to know the success of his invention, re- 
mained entirely ignorant of it for two days. A large reward was offered to< 
those who should venture to go down the river for intelligence. But none 
had courage to advance far enough to make any certain discovery, nor 
did the citizens know any thing of what had happened till the third night 
after, when they received information of it by a messenger from count. 
Jlilohenloe. 

The prince of Parma was in the mean time employed in repairing the 
bridge, and he exerted himself with so much activity and vigour, that it 
was made as strong as ever before the besieged were acquainted wijth the 
damage which it haid sustained. His late experience suggested to him an 
alteration in the work, which was found afterwards of great importance : 
^s was to reinove the dotas, and to form that part of the bridge which 
was composed of the ships, in such a manner that, in case the enemy should 
Tepeat^their experiment, it imght be opened at different places to l6t the 
fire-ships pass through and continue their course down the river. 

The spirits of the besieged were still supported by the 
sanguine hopes which they had conceived from that enormous SrSSMnSd! 
vessel, which they called The end of the war. This huge 
■lachine was entirely the work of the citizens, and was not approved of 
either by Giambelli or St. Aldegonde. It was found, on trial, too unwieldy 
to answer the purpose for which it was intended. After planting the 
lower part of it with cannon, and filling the higher part with musketeers, 
they made an attack upon one of the Spanish redoubts ; but they failed in 
their attempt, and the machine itself was so much shattered, as to be ren^ 
dered almost unfit for future use. 

At Giambelli's desire, the senate of Antwerp had again recourse to their 
first expedient of fire-ships ; but the enemy having learnt the nature of 
these machines, employed different means to render them ineffectual. 
They laid hold of them as soon as they appeared, and sometimes extin- 
guished the trains, and sometimes dragged the vessels to the banks of the 
liver, or through the openings in the bridge. 

Giambelli then bethought himself of another device, from which he 
believed that some more certain efiect might be expected. Having bound 
together in one compacted body fifteen ships armed with pointed beams, 
and with scythes or felchions, for cutting the chains and cordage of the 
bridge, he sent them accompanied with fire ships down the river when' the 
wind and tide were combined and favourable. The shock which this con- 
trivance produced was very great, but through the wise precaution which 
Famese had tadcen, by making the openings just now mentioned, together 
with the unexampled boldness of his soldiers in iaying^old of the fire^hips, 
the bridee received bo greater damage than could be quickly repaired. 
Some other expedients were proposed by Giambelli, but the senate was 
deterred from adopting them, partly by the expence and time requisite to 
prepare his machines, and paitly by the difficulty of finding mariners and 
soldiers wilUog to expose themselves to the danger with which the putting 
his inventions in practice would have been attended. 

There remained now for the besieged only one resource^ to 
which, if they had given proper attention in the beginning, all "^^ S^S^ 
the anxiety^ expence and labour, which they bestowed ip at- '^' 
tempting to demolish the bridge, might have been saved. In 
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order to form a clear coDception of what will be said oh this it&terestiiii^ 
part of the present subject, it 19 necessary to remember that the groand 
OD the north side of the Scheldt between Antwerp and Lillo, is much lower 
than the rest of the country ; and were it not for the dyke of the river 
would every tide be overflowed. This ground is generally covered with 
water in many places, but in other parts it furnishes pasture for a great 
number of cattle with which the Antwerp market is supplied. Through the 
middle of this plain there runs from the village of Couvestein, where the 
country begins to rise, to the great dyke of the Scheldt a smaller dyke, 
called the Counterdyke of Couvestein, which had been formed to serve for 
a road or causeway. The confederates at Lillo could, by opening the dyke 
of the Scheld, lay all the ground under water between Lillo and the coim^ 
terdyke, while the besieged could, with the same facility, introduce the 
river into that part of the plain which lies between the counterdyke and 
Antwerp ; and thus, by breaking down the counterdyke, the inundations 
on each side of it could be united, and a free navigation opened, between 
Antwerp and Lillo. 

The reader will easily perceive, that while the bridge stood, the farfe di 
Antwerp depended entirely on the counterdyke ; and that, in case the 
confederates could make themselves masters of it, they might bid^fiance 
to the prince of Parma, and without aniiety suffer him to retain posseasion 
of the bridge. If, in the beginning, they had beUeved it practicable for 
him to execute his design of blocking up the river, they could have fortifi^ 
ed themselves on the counterdyke in such a manner, that, with the assis* 
fance of the inundation, they would have ba£9ed his most vigorous efforts to 
eipel them. But they were deceived by the contempt wluch thej eBter- 
tained of his intended enterprise, and did not perceive their error in 
neglecting to occupy this important station till it was too late. The prince 
of Parma had already seized upon it, and taken every necessary precau- 
tion against the attemps which he doubted not they would, sooner or later, 
make to wrest it from him. He committed the charge of defending it to 
two of his most vigilant officers, Mondragone and Mansvelt. He ordered 
it to be made broader and higher than it was before. He strengthened it 
with piles of wood driven into it transversely, and he erected several forts 
upon it, besides planting redoubts on the dyke of the Scheld, with which 
he intended to take the enemy in flank, in case they should venture to ap- 
proach. 

The confederates, however, despairing of being able to demolish the 
bridge, resolved, if possible, to dislodge him from the counterdyke. And 
their first attempt, afler laying the ground on each side of it under water, 
was made in the beginning of May by count Hohenloe. That general had 
formed the plan of this attack in concert with St. Aldegonde, who was to 
have co-operated with him, and had agreed to set sail with the Antwerp 
fleet immediately after lighting up, on a tower in the city, three fires as a 
signal of his departure. By a mistake of the person to whom the charge of 
this signal was commtfted, it was exhibited before the time, and through 
this untoward accident count Hohenloe was left alone in the execution of 
his enterprize. He conducted it however with vigour, and laid one of the 
forts and a part of the counterdyke in ruins ; after which he thought it 
prudent to retire, and to reserve his forces unimpaired till the beseiged 
should be ready to second his operations. This unfortunate attempt served 
only to rouse the prince of Parma to greater vigilance and exertion. 
Agreeably to his conjectures, he saw that the principal efforts «f the enemy 
would henceforth be directed against the counterdyke : and, therefore, he 
he not only applied himself with diligence to repair the damage which it 
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had sastamed in the late attack, bat visited eveiy day all the redoubts 
and forta, aod reinforced the garrisons with chosen troops taken from ^^ 
the several nations of which his army was composed. >« 

The confederates at Lillo, and the people of Antwerp, were in the mean 
time indefatigable in making preparations for another attack. St Aldegonde 
stood almost single in his opinion on this occasion, and endeavoured to con- 
vince his countrymen, that it would be easier for them to destroy the bridge 
itself, than to make themselves masters of the couhterdyke, in opposition 
to an enemy so much upon their guard, and so strongly fortified But hav*- 
ing, since their disap|^ointment with regard to the effect of the fire-ships, 
been accustomed to consider the bridge as impregnable, they were deaf to 
whatever he could advance upon the subject, and he was obliged to concur 
(which he did with all his wonted activity) in the execution of that design 
of which the majority approved. 

Towards the end of May every thing was prepared, both at 
Antwerp and Lillo, that was thought necessary to secure success; ^feSTyi^ 
and, on the 26th of that month, count Hohenloe, according to 
concert with St. Aldegonde, sailed from Lillo. early in the morning, with a 
sauadron of more than a hundred ships, having on board a numerous body 
of troops, ^nder the command of the most experienced officers in the United 
provinces «[• He resolved to make his attack at the broadest part of the coun- 
terdyke, between.the two middle forts, called the Fort of the Pallisades and 
Fort St. George, where there was room to entrench his troops. In order to 
facilitate his landing, he sent before him four vessels resembling fire ships, 
with some trains of giin-powder, to which, the soldiers, who were concealed 
within, set fire. This device produced the designed effect The Spaniards 
taking the smoke and. flame for the forerunners of an explosion, retired 
hastily from that part of the dyke to which they saiv the vessels approach- 
ing. Xhe confederates in the mean time advanced, and landed between 
seven and eight hundred men, who were quickly followed by all the rest of 
the fopces. The Spaniards then discovered the artifice by which they had 
been deceived, and immediately returning, attempted to recover the station 
which they had left. An obstinate and bloody action ensued, while the 
contending parties were supported on the one side by the cannon of the 
fleet, and on the other by those of the forts on the counterdyke. 

in the midft of this contest St. Aldegonde arrived with the fleet from 
Antwerp, which was nearly as numerous as that from Lillo. The confede- 
rates being thus powerfully reinforced, kept possession of the ground which 
they had gained, and while s<)me of them £bught, others were employed ia 
cutting the counterdyke, and in raising temporary defences of piles of wood, 
and sacks of earth and wool, against the fire of the enemy. The combat- 
ants being cooped up in a narrow space, every stroke and shot did execu- 
tion. But they received continual supplies of fresh men from the ships 
and forts, and their courage was superior to every danger. Both St. Alde- 
gonde and Hohenloe, mingled with the combatknts, and by their example 
and exhortations nourished the desperate and intrepid ardour of the sol- 
diers. *' This is the last difficulty, cried St. Aldegonde, which remains to 
be surmounted. Persist as you have begun, and Antwerp, that bulwark of 
our confederacy, will soon be delivered. Your liberty, your future safety ,• 
and every thing dear and iacredv depend on the success of your present 
enterprise. We have now no cjioice left but victory or death." 

The Spanish generals were at no less pains to animate their troops. Both 
Mondragone and Mansvelt, though worn out with age and the fatigues of a. 

d Jajrtin de Nawau, laelitem; Fremiiv Morgwi, aod B«Ubm'. 
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long continued wairfare, disf^ayed on this occasion the iiii^eat define 
' of Talour and intrepidity. Bat, notwithatanding their most yigorous 
etertions, the confederates stiil maintained their ground. They twice re- 
pulsed the Italians and Spaniards. Of the materials which they had brought 
along with them, they raised a considerable bulwark against the enemy^s ar- 
tillery. They made several openings in the couoterdyke, and were so con- 
6dent of victory, that St. Aldegonde and count Hohenloe, afler ass^ing to 
the several officers their respective stations, set sail for Antwerp in a ship 
which had passed through one of these openings, and entered the city in 
triumph. Their design, it is said, was to consult witti the magistrates con- 
cerning some future measures which they thought necessary to be pursued. 
But what the particular motives were, which determined the conamanders in 
chief to leave their troops at this crisis, is not told by the cotemporary his- 
torians ; and we are left to suspect two men, of vanity and folly, whose 
. general conduct furnishes not the smallest ground for so unfavourable an 
imputation. They were received at Antwerp with the highest tranaports 
of gratitude and joy, and the people flocked to the harbour, impatiently 
•apecting the arrival of the supplies of provisions which they believed to 
be near at hand 

But this joy was of short duration : the prince of Panaa was ibr.sorae 
time ignorant of what had passed. Having watched all the preceding mght, 
he had gone in the morning to his head-quarters at Beveien, and retired to 
rest ; but being soon awaked by, the noise of the guns, he selected a body 
of troops, and immediately marched to the place of action. 

On lus arrival, he viewed with indignation the enemy in possession of Ihe 
coonterdyke. He rushed forward at the head of his battalion, and sigh- 
ing, exclaimed, *^ Where, tny fellow-soldiers, is now your wonted intrepi- 
dity ? Ave you not ashamed thus to yield to aq enemy you have so often 
conquered, and in one hour to lose the fruit of all yoor labours ? ^et who 
will follow me; 1 shall either die, or conquer." Having spoken these words, 
he advanced towards the enemy with a sword in one hand, and a backler 
in the other The danger to which he was exposed, inflamed his troops to 
a degree of madness. They returned to the cbaige with redoubled fory, 
and, in spite of the most intrepid resistance, they drove tbexpofedw^tes 
along the counterdyke, till they came to the place where their companions 
were intrenched : there they stopped. The dispute was desperate, and 
the confederates, being reinfprced with fresh troops from their ships, once, 
more compelled the Spaniards to retire ; iHit Famese, whose ardour was 
unabated, still urging and impelling them, the attack was instantly renewed, 
and the Spaniards proved at last victorious* 

It was now only within their entrenchment that the confederates retain- 
ed possession of the counterdyke. . The prince of Parma and his troops 
were aware of the difficulty which they must encounter, in attacking an -en- 
trenchment defended by men who from the beginning had displayed the 
most determined bravery ; yet they boldly advanced amidst an incessant 
fire both from the ships and the entrenchment. Great numbers fell : still, 
however, they continued to advance ; . and whibt those who were in the 
rear maintained a constant fire upon the enemy, the foremost ranks weie. 
employed in demolishing the fortification. 

This fortification was at the same time attacked, on the other side, by 
two battalions sent against it by count Ms^nsvelt, the one consisting of Spa- 
niards and the other of Italians, who vied with each other in giving the 
most conspicuous proofs of.tbeir contempt of . danger. . The leaders of. 
these battalions, Capisucchi and Toralva, were the first who entered the 
entrenchments ^ and soon afterwards the troope.onder the princo of Fanna 
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entered it on the other ^ide. The confederates, tfaoagh thns depriv- 
ed of aM defence, still continaed to fight desperately, till perceiving; *** ' 
that the tide was going back, and that their ships were beginning to put off 
to a greater distance, while fresh Spaniards were pouring in upon them 
from both ends of the counterdyke, their courage failed, and they attempt- 
ed to save themselves by getting on board th^ir boats and ships. 
The Spaniards, not satisfied with this victory, fiong themselves 
from the counterdyke, and pursued the fugitives as far as the depth The eonft- 
of the water would allow No quarter was given to those whom ddSSSl^ 
they overtook. The counterdyke, and the water on both sides 
of it, were covered with the slain, and many fell with dishonourable woundfl, 
' who for several houra together had given incontestible evidence of the most 
heroic valour. The number of the killed on the side of the confederates 
amounted to two thousand five hundred, and that on the other side, to one 
thousand. The recovery of the counterdyke was not the only advantage 
which Farnede derived from his present victory : he likewise got possessiofl 
of tnore than thirty of the enemy's ships, with all the artillery and engines 
that Were on board. Immediately after which he proceeded to fill up the 
breaches in the counterdyke, and to repair the damage which his fortifica- 
tions had sustained. 

The besieged, being thus cruelly disappointed in their hopes of delive* 
ranee, Were overwhehned with consternation and despair. By their Iste 
great exertions, their internal resources were exhausted, and they had 
little prospect of any foreign aid that could arrive in time to prevent the 
necessity of surrendering. They had not indeed as yet experienced those 
intoleriable misei;ies which attend on famine in a place besieged ; but they 
foresaw that ere long these miseries, mast certainly overtake them, and ihey- 
considered, that to delay making peace with the enemy, could only serve to 
increase the difficnlty df obtaining favourable terms. Such were the senti- 
ments of great numbers of every condition, notwithstanding the solema 
engagement under which they had lately come, of never snbmitting to the 
Spanish government St. Aldegonde, and the other magistrates, lab6ured 
to remove their apprehensions, by assuring them, that not only their friends 
in the maritime provinces were preparing forces to relieve them, hot that 
the queen of Bngland intended to exert hers^io t^eir behalf St Aide* 
gonde himself appears to have been animatcfd iVHh this hope, and for seve- 
ral weeks it had the efiect which be desired on the minds of the citiaseos ; 
but their patience being at last worn out, they assemt^ed in a tamoltuoiis 
manner, and peremptorily required that ambassadors should be appointed 
to treat of a surrender. The magistrates, though extremely reluctant, 
found it necessary to comply with their request ; and accordingly St. Al- 
degonde, and several others of the principal inhabitants, were sent to the 
Spanish camp. 

They were received by the prince of Parma in the moat gracious 
manner, and much more favourable terms of accommodation were ^^^>^ 
offered, than they had reason to expect Various motives concur* A^ltwertiL 
red in determining this prudent general to act on the present occa- 
sion with the utmost degree of moderation which the King's instructions 
would allow ; for, besides that the granting of equitable conditions to the 
citizens of Antwerp would contribute to facilitate his future conquiests, he 
considered ttiat his troops had suffered great diminution since the commence- 
ment of the siege ; that, by accidents which he could not foresee, the 
bridge might be demolished ; that he had with much difficulty resisted the 
efforts which the confederates had already made ; that still greater exer- 
tiotts were to be apprehended from despait* ; and titat the besieged, if oom- 
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pelled by severity to imitate the example of Haerlem or Leyden, 
**** mi^ht resist his most strenuous endeavours to reduce them, till the 
^ueen of England, who was deliberating on the subject, should resolve to 

espouse their cause , , . ,i. , •,,. 

Moved by these considerations, Farnese shewed himself not only willing, 
but even desirous, to bring the treaty of surrender speedily to a conclusion ; 
but the ambassadors of the besieged, still flattering themselves with the 
hopes of assistance, studied to put it off as long as possible ; nor was the 
capitulation signed till within three days of the time when the whole stock 
of provisions in the city would have been consumed. This circumstance 
bad been carefully concealed from the citizens, as well as from the prince 
of Parma, and was known only to the magistrates and masters of police. It 
had not therefore the smallest influence on the terms of peace, which were 
as favourable now as if the surrender had been made some months before. 
In some respects they were more favourable than even those which had 
been granted to Ghent and Bruges. Whereas the Protestants of these pla- 
ces had been permitted to continue only two years, in order to settle their 
atfairs ; in. Antwerp they were allowed to remain four ; and although Ant- 
werp was much richer than any of the other cities, and the expence of the 
siege infinitely greater, yet he' demanded a fine of only four hundred thoo- 
gand guilders for the payment of his troops. All the prisoners were set at 
liberty; all past offences were forgiven, and no exception whatever was 
made in the general act of indemnity ; nor was any personal restrictions 
laid upon any of the citizens, except St Aldegoode, who was required to 
engage, that he would not carry arms against the king of Spain for the space 
of a year. This circumstance had the appearance of a punishment inflict- 
ed on this distinguished patriot ; but it ought to be considered rather as a 
mark of respect and honour, since it implied an acknowledgment of his su- 
perior merit, and discovered the dread which his enemies entertained of 
bis abilities. 

Notwithstanding this public testimony which St. Aldegonde received 
from the Spaniards, he was. accused of. having delivered up the town with- 
out necessity ; and so rash and ill-informed were the States of Holland 
and Zealand on this occasion, that they forbade him to take up his resi- 
def^ce within their territories. Being conscious of having ac ted with per- 
fect integrity, he paid no regard to their interdiction, but soon after the 
surrender set out for Zealand, . where he required the States to produce 
his accusers, and to try him openly «? ; and as no accuser ever ventured to 
appear, he published a vindication of hist conduct, calculated to put his 
i^nemies to silence, and to shew that, instead of censure, he had merited 
the highest praise \ 

The ill-humour which the maritime provinces discovered on this occa- 
sion, in their injurious treatment of a person so beloved and popular as bt. 
iildegonde, proves the error of those who assert that these provinces were 
not displeased that the Spaniards had got possession of Antwerp, and that 
their jealousy of that commercial^ city was the cause why they did not 
exert themselves with greater vigour to preserve it. As the circumstances 
above explained seem to afford a full account of their inactivity in the be- 
ginning of the siege, so, towards the close qf it, it should seem they did 
every thing for the relief of the besieged, which they could have done in 
their own defence. The only object of their dread at this time was the 

K The aecoant here given is taken from Meteren, the best informed of ufi the historians hi 
matters relative to Antwerp^ It differs materially from that of Riedanua 
h S«ativogUo» part 11. lib. iik Metered lih. xfe Thuaaas^ lib. luxiii. Ketdaniis, lib. ir» 
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power of Spain. Tbej could not but consider Antwerp as a bulwark ^^^ 
against that power, and tbey could not foresee those commercial 
advantages, which they derived afterwards from the' reduction of that weal<^ 
thj city under the Spanish yoke. 

They soon experienced these advantages, by the removal of 
so great a number of the inhabitants of Brabant and Flanders SSSfb^* 
to Amsterdam and Middleburg, that it became necessary to ex- SSSiS^S 
tend the walls of those cities in order to contain them. And 
thus the trade of the confederated States was greatly augmented, while 
that of the southern provinces received a wound, of which it never after^ 
wards recovered The prince of Parma had provided carejfully against 
this event, so fatal to the prosperity of bis late acquisitions, by the length 
of time which he allowed to the Protestants for disposing of tneir effects^ 
and by the mildness of his administration ; but, besides that their aversion 
to the Spanish government was become unconquerable, and that for some 
years past they had tasted the sweets of liberty, they were too sincerely 
attached to the reformed relijstion, to bear the thouji^hts of ever complying 
with the Catholic, or even to endure those restraints to which it behoved 
them, during their stay at Antwerp, to submit. Philip's bigotry had, in 
the time of the duke of Alva, transplanted great numbers of his subjects, 
together with their wealth and manufactures, into foreign states, and it 
DOW increased the power of the revolted provinces, at the expence of 
those which had returned to their allegiance. The Dutch began, not 
long afler this period, to push their commerce to a greater extent than ever* 
They were more able than formerly to support the burden of the war; 
and in a few years afterwards they found themselves in a capacity, not 
only to defend their infant state, but to attack their powerful adversarji 
with splendour and success^ in the most distant regions of the globe. 
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iw. Although thc^ prosperity of t^e United iPTOTinces wa^ ic 
vii^^ ^^ *****®' ^^^^y i^paented by that wcrea^ke of iahabilants 
Timef. wbich tbey received from the co&qiiered tomufi^ yet, a|.t^Q.pre- 

sent period: tlbeir skuatioD was Hior^ alarming a[fKl cje^al .<^|i it 
had ever beeb since the comimencement of the war. The prince of Parma 
was an enemy more formidable in every respect than the dnke of Alva ; 
superior to him in military, and still more in political abilities ; and the 
more to be dreaded by the co^ederacy, on account of the moderation and 
eqnity which he displayed in his treatment of the people who had sub- 
mitted to his arms. Almost the whole of Brabant and Flanders, except 
Sluys and Ostend, was already conquered ; and by his redoction of Ant- 
werp, he had acquired a numerous fleet, which he knew well how to 
make subservient to the operations of his land-forces, in the further pro- 
secution of the war. 

They offier the "^^^ ^MeB Were morc sensible than ever of their inability 
mnmSjstttf to to defend themselves, without the assistance of scmie foreign 
jJj^B of power In their treaty with the duke of Anjou, they had dis- 
covered great solicitude in guarding against the annexation of 
Ihe provinces to the crown of France ; but soon after the death of the 
prince of Orange, they were persuaded that with their most strenuous 
efforts It would be impossible for them long to preserve their independence, 
and that they must either submit to Philip, or become the subjects of some 
other sovereign, possessed of power stffl&cient to defend them. Having to- 
veards the conclusion of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-four, 
deliberated maturely on the subject, they hesitated for some time between 
the king of France and the queen of England ; but they came at last to fix 
their choice on the former^ partly because they believed ^t would be ea- 
aier for Henry, than for Elizabeth, to afford them assistance and support ; 
and partly because, at Henry's death, his crown would devolve on the king 
of Navarre, in whose hands they believed that both their relision and 
liberty would be secure. * 
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. That tbe ofier which tb^y resolved to make to the French moosrch 
would be readily accepted, thej could not doubt, when they consider- 
ed that the principal ceaspn why he had formerly declined to espouse their 
cause, was their refusing to consent to his successioo,, iu the event of Ins 
brother*s death. They could not but suppose that his ambition would be 
highly flattered with the opportunity of making so great an addition to hi« 
hereditary dominions ; and they were not ignorant of th^ resentment 
which he bore towards the king of Spain, who, under the mask of friend*, 
ship, had long fomented the troubles of his kingdom ' 

Henry was not insensible to the force ^ these incentives^ He gave tiie 
ambassadors whom the States had sent to him on tins, occasiop, tbe most 
gracious reception ; assured them of his gratitude for the trust and coii6r 
dence which the States were pleased to repose in him ; and bi^ them 
rely upon him for everv mark of friendship in his power to b^QW. But 
as their proposal was of too much importance to be hastily e^ibraced^ lie. 
desired they would deliver it in writing, that it mig)lit be submitted to- %k^ 
revisal of his counsellors. 

Henry would not thus have delayed givii^; them a decisive an- 
wer, if he had been at liberty either to pursue his own inclina- SS{^^ 
tipns^ or to consult the interest of France* Peace indeed had been iSwfeb 
established between the inveterate fictions, into which his kingdom 
was divided ; and the catholic league was apparently extinct. But the 
causes to which that pernicious confederacy owed its birth^ still subsisted ; 
and it required a much more dexterous and steady hand than that of Henry* 
to guide the reins of government, in such a manner as to prevent the pas* 
sions of tbe parties from breaking out again with as much violence as before. 
Henry duke of Guise, son of the celebrated Francis, was superior to his 
iather in exterior accomplishments, and not inferior to him either in mili- 
tary er political abilities. Like his father too, he was actuated with the 
most inordinate ambition ; apd could not endure that insignificance, tawhkli 
the King's aversion to his bold aspiring character had reduced him. &t* 
jraged at being excluded from the government of the state, while all the 
]>ower which he and his adherent» had formerly enjoyed was engrossed b^ 
the minions of theKii^, he resolved either to cooapel Henry to redress kis 
griev^Qes, or to deprive him of hwsi icrown. With the most indefttig^ble 
industry h^ applied himself to the. pnoeecutioQ of his design. Hi» emissi^ 
ries were spread every where ; the kingdom swarmed with aaQoymoos 
letters ; aftd the pcdpit resoiunded with the imminent danger tp whieh the 
cborch was e^iposed. ** For the King* it was said, notwithstanding his 
pretensions to sanctity, had either no religion at all, or was secretly at- 
tajchedia tl^ of the Hugonots \ for whom he had, in his late treaty with 
them, discovered the most unjustifiable partiality. This alone was sufficient 
to^CQUse the indignation of every fsitbful son of the church ; but there 
w^as ground for the most alarming apprehennons, when it was considered, 
that the duke of Anjou being now dead, and the King without any hopes of 
issue, the ccown must (if tl^ people did not exert themselves with vigour 
to prevent it) be inherited by the King of Navarre, a relapsed heretic, and . 
a de^rmined enemy of their holy faith •» 

3y these mea,n9 the duke of Guise united -mote than one half 
of the kingdom in a fanatical, but firm confederacy, with whieb ^^i!^ 
he hoped to control, and in tiope to annihiUte, the authority of 
the King. In order to gam greater respect to. this confederacy) he plueed 

• Memoirea de la XaWi, torn. Ui 
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at the head of it Charles, cardinal «» of Bourbon, a zealous Catho- 
lic, far advanced in years, and noted for the weakness of his ander- 
standing. Guise intended this prelate for Henry's successor in the event 
of the death or deposition of that prince ; and he expected under him to 
engross the whole administration, apd to pave the way for his own acces- 
sion to the throne. 

The kins; of Spain was not an unconcerned spectator of these traisac- 
tions, in a kingdom to the affairs of which he had, for several years, given 
the most particular attention. For, besides the deep conceru, which, 
agreeably to his general system of politics, he had ever taken in all the 
contests between the Catholics and Protestants in almost every European 
•tate, be was greatly interested to prevent the king of Navarre (whose 
dominions he held unjustly) from ascending the throne of France ; and 
there was no other means he- knew, by which he could deter the French 
monarch from lending assistance to the United Provinces, but to furnish 
him with employment at home. 

Hit Tiewi. Moved by this last consideration, he had given assistance to 
the league, when it was first formed by the same factious leaders 
some years before. He was now more determined than ever to support 
it ; prompted partly by the motives that have been mentioned, and partly 
by this consideration, that, by fomenting the disturbances in France, he 
would exhaust the strength of that mighty monarchy, and thereby either 
acquire possession of it himself, or be at least delivered from all dread 
of that power, which he believed to be the only one in £urope able to 
counteract his designs. 

Having some time before the present period revived his nego- 
i^ththl'^ ciations with the duke of Guise, and the other heads of the league, 
G^te^ he gave orders to his commissioners. Moreo, and Baptista Tassi, 
to form an alliance with them, without delay. Audit was accord- 
ingly concluded between the Spanish envoys on the one hand, and the dukes 
of Guise and Mayenne, and the Sieur de Menneville, agent for the cardinal 
of Bourbous on the other, at Joinville, on the second of February one 
thousand five hundred and eighty- five, upon the following conditions : 

** That in case the present king of France should die without male issue, 
the cardinal of Bourbon should, as first prince of the blood, be declared 
King ; and all those persons excluded from the succession, who w^re either 
heretics themselves, or favourers of heretics. 

*^ That the cardinal of Bourbon should, in the event of his succeeding 
to the crown, ratify the peace of Chateau-Cambresis, between the courts 
of France and Spain. 

" That he should prohibit the exercise of every religion but the Catho- 
lic, within his dominions. 

*• That he should restore to Philip all the places which had been taken 
from him by the Hugonots, and assist him in subduing his rebellious subjects 
in the Netherlands. 

•' That, on the other hand, Philip should contribute fifty thousand 
crowns a month for the support of the confederacy, besides assisting it 
with a sufficient number of troops, till heresy should be utterly extirpated. 
That he should tiaike the cardinal of Bourbon, the lords of the house of 
Guise, and all others who should accede to the league, under his protec- 
tion ; and that neither of the contracting parties should enter into any treaty 
with the king of France, without mutual consent." 

Besides these conditions, which were committed to writing, and sab- 

t» Uncle to lh€ kiAg of Navarve^ 
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scribed, Philip engaged to pay annually the sum of two hundred 
thousand crowns to the duke of Guise, to be disposed of by him as 
he should judge most conducive to the interest of the leaja;ue. And it was 
agreed, that this whole transaction should be concealed, till a more con- 
venient season for divulging it. 

Henry, however, received intelligence of the congress ; and from for- 
mer experience it was easy for him to conjecture the purpose for which it 
had been held. Soon afler this, the embassy from the States of Holland 
arrived, and was received in the manner above mentioned. Mendoza, the 
Spanish resident, could not be ignorant of what had passed at Joioville ; 
jet he complained to Henry of bis kind reception of the Dutch ambassa- 
dors, as being inconsistent with the friendship, which he owed to the Catho- 
lic King. Henry replied to this complaint, with a degree of firmness and 
dignity, which it had been happy for himself, and for his subjects, if he 
could have maintained uniformly in his conduct ; ** I do not said he, consi* 
der the people of the Netherlands as rebels, but as men, whose patience 
has been worn out by oppression. Humanity and justice incline me to 
take an interest in the distress of a neighbouring nation, once subject to the 
crown of France. 1 have not however as yet resolved to concern myself 
in their affairs. I am unwilling to violate that peace which subsists be- 
tween your master and me ; although I know, that, on his part, it has been 
violated. Hy resolution will appear, when I think fit to disclose it. la 
the mean time 1 desire it may be remembered, that I shall not be intimi- 
dated by the threats of the king of Spain ; and that I am master of my 
conduct, and at liberty, without being answerable to any other prince, to 
make either peace or war, as I incline." 

Among Henry's counsellors were some who exhorted him to 
embrace so tempting an opportunity as the present, of advanc- SS^tlTf'afr 
ing the glory of his crown. The perplexed situation of his oeptins tiw 
affairs, they said, ought rather to determine him to enter into pS^^*"^ 
foreign war, than to deter him from engaging in it. It would 
prove the most effectual remedy for those noxious hui;nours with which his 
kingdom was distempered, by giving a new direction to that restless spirit 
with which his subjects had long been actuated ; and it will be found the 
surest method of disappointing the designs of the duke of Guise, by de- 
priving him of the assistance of the Catholic King, to whoni it would fur- 
nish sufficient employment in defence of his own dominions. 

Such was the reasoning (f those who advised Henry to accept of the 
sovereignty of the United Provinces. It was plausible, but not substantial 
or solid. '* For where," said others of his counsellors, seconded by tlie 
queen-mother, ** can troops be found in France sufficient to carry on a war 
against an enemy so powerful as the king of Spain ? Upon such of the 
Catholics as are in league with that monarch, the Kins; can have no reliance. 
On the contrary, they would unite with Philip against their native sove-^ 
reign. To compose an army of such Catholics as retain their fidelity, and 
to send that army to the Netherlands, would be to abandon the kingdom 
naked and defenceless to (he duke of Guise. And were the King to apply 
to the Protestants for assistance, what purpose would that measure serve, 
hut to excite an universal alarm, and to determine all the Catholics in the 
kmgdom to accede to the league ?" 

Henry could not resist the force of these arguments. Find- 
ing himself therefore thus fettered by his factious subjects, be J^2^*[jr*** 
resolved, though with much reluctance, to decline the tempt- 
ing offer which the States had made to him ; and having called their ambas- 
sadors, he informed them, that the unhappy situation ot his domestic affairs 
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rendeted it impossible for him at present to accept of their offer* or 
* ' to tmdertake their protection ; but that he woald not fai^ to recom- 
mend their cause to the queen of England in the warmest manner c. 

Elizabeth had formerly approved of their election of the 
Anietroftte duke of Anjou« and had even contributed her endeavours to 
g2««f Bof promote it. But she dreaded the onion of the provinces with 

France, as an event which Would have raised the maritime 
power of that kingdom to a superiority above her own, and therefore she 
had regarded with a jealous eye, the making a tender to Henry of their 
sovereignty. No sooner was she informed of that monarch's resolution to 
decline accepting it, thaaher anxiety taking another direction, she dreaded 
that their despair would induce them to throw themselves on the mercy of 
their former sovereign, who^e severest vengeance, she could not doubt, 
would be poured out upon her, as soon as his affairs in the Netherlands 
were composed. 

In order to prevent this effect of Hehry's refusal, which was 
ni!k«ha* ^ ndOre immediate object of her dread, than any consequence that 
•n dferof cotild have arisen from his acceptance, she sent an ambassador to 
J^^ rouse their drooping spirits, and to give them hopes of her pro- 
tection. The States were encouraged by this mark of her atten- 
tion, to form the resolution df making the same offer of their sovereignty 
to her, which they had made to the king of France ; and ambassadors were 
accordingly appointed, and sent over to England in the month of July one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five. 

These ambassadors employed every argument which they could devise, 
to prevail upon Elizabeth to yield to their desire. After testifying in the 
strongest terms that gratitude with which the States were penetrated on ac- 
count of the favour which she had already afforded them ; they represent- 
ed, ^' That they had now more occasion than ever for her friendship, and 
must iSlok under the power of Philip, who possessed such inexhaustible re- 
sources, if she did not speedily interpose in their behajf But although the 
power of the confederacy was small, when compared with those mighty ef- 
forts which were made by the king of Spain to enslave it, it was not unwor- 
thy of the queen's attention and regard Besides possessing some impor- 
tant towns in Brabant, Flanders, and Guelderland, they were still in pos- 
session of Holland, Zealand, Utrecht, and Friesland, in which there were 
many flourishing and well-fortified cities, capacious harbours, and navigable 
rivers, from which the Queen's subjects would derive infinite advantage in 
the way of commerce ; not to mention that, by the accession of so nume- 
rous a fleet as that of the United Provinces, her navy would be able to give 
law to all the maritime powors in Europe. They were far from supposing 
that interest^alone would determine the Q]aeen to regard their present ap- 
plication ; they had already experienced her generosity, and they now ad- 
dressed her as the sovereign of a powerful kingdom, who had shewn that 
she was touched with their calamities. It was their earnest desire, at this 
time, that she would accept of the sovereignty of the provinces, upon the 
same conditions on which their native princes had enjoyed it, and that she 
would henceforth consider the people of the Netherlands as her faithful 
subjects, who would vie with those of her native kingdom in demonstrating^ 
their attachment to her person, and in advancing the glory of her reign. 

Elizabeth received this proposal with much complacency, and assured 
the ambassadors, that they should not return without carrying such an an- 
swer along with them as would entirely s^itisfy the States ; but before she 

cBeidtD, Ub. It. Dftvila, Ub. viL Van Metereo, Ub. ziL [>. 37% 
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could be more particolar io bar replj* she most cpnsM^r the a&ir ^^^ 
with that attention which it deserved, and hear the opiaions of her * 
couDsellora. 

The same thing happened on this occasion in the court of Eng- 
land, as in that of FFamoe some months before. Elizabeth's mi- shedeHbe' 
nisters were no less divided in their sentiments than those of Sib^^ 
Henry, and formed their juds^ments as courtiers are wont to do in 
matters of doubtful issue, conformably either to the natural temper of their 
mind, or to the inclination of the prince. 

There were f>omc. among them who thought, that both justice and pra- 
deuce required that Ehzabeth should reject the offer that had been made to 
her ; for it was the common interest of princes, they said, that sulrjects 
should be retained in their allegiance ; and to encourage them in the vio« 
lation of it, was in reality to undermine the foundations of their own autho- 
rity. The Qjueen had hitherto favoured the inhabitants of the Low^Coun- 
tries, not as a free and independent nation, but as a people who were cruelly 
oppressed ; and her intention had not been to enable them to renounce 
their allegiance, but to induce their King to treat ihem with greater equity 
and moderation. In this purpose they thought she might still persist. But 
to ackuowledge the States for sovereigns, and to accept from their hands 
that sovereigoty which belonged to another, would not only be a violation 
of that justice which princes owe to one another, but might be attended 
with the most dangerous consequences to her own repose. The king oC 
Spain would not rest satisfied till he had retaliated so great an injury. The 
state of Ireland, and even that of England, where there was so great a num- 
ber of .Catholics devoted to his service, would furnish him with means o( 
executing, his design. And from fomenting a spirit of division among her 
subjects, he would soon pass to an open invasion of her kingdom. With 
his arms the spiritual thunders of the Roman pontiff would co-operate, and 
in that ,case such a number of enemies might be excited against her as 
would endanger the stability of her throne." 

But others of Elizabeth's counsellors were of opinion, that so inviting 
an opportunity as the present ought not to be neglected, and that the Q,ueen 
could not, with reason, be accused' of injustice for embracing it. The 
States, compelled by necessity, had, several years before the present pe- 
riod, assumed the sovereignty into their own hands, and since that time they 
had conferred it upon the duke of Anjou, whom the Q,ueen had virtually 
recognized for their lawful sovereign. The king of Spain had clearly for- 
feited his right to their obedience, by his violation of all the conditions on 
which that right was founded. '* Notwithstanding this, he will no doubt 
be highly offended," continued they, *" if the Qjueen shall think fit to listen 
to the. present application. But can he be more an enemy to the Q,ueen, 
than he has already shewn himself ? Has he not long endeavoured to stir 
up her disaffectied subjects in Ireland ? And in England does he not pursue 
the same hostile and insidious designs ? Has he not warmly espoused the 
cause of. the queen of Scots ? Does he not on every occasion shew him* 
self an implacable enemy to the English name ? And what is it that has so 
long prevented him from declaring open war, bat that his revolted subjects 
in 1^e<Netherlands have hitherto afforded full employment to all the forces 
which he could spare from his ambitious enterpriz^s f When he shall have 
disengaged himself from his embarrassments in the Low-Countries, can we 
doubt that he will turn his arms agaiast the Qpeen ? It is the part of pru- 
dence to provide against a distant as well as against an immediate danger ; 
and prudence and a regard to self-preservation require that the Queea 
should, to the utmost of her power, support the people of the United Pnp- 
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jg^^ Tinces, becanse in tlieir preseryation the pe*C9 and securitj of her 
own domiDions are iDYolved. if she reject the application of the 
States, and either giye them no assistance, or such only as has hitherto 
been granted, they will soon be overpowered, and Philip will then be not 
only at greater leisure, but mach more able than at present, to execute his 
designs. But if the Queen accept of the advantageous offer that is made to 
her, and exert herself with vigour in defence of this people, who desire to 
become her subjects, she will encounter her enemy at a distance from home, 
she will be pow.erfoUy assisted by a brave and determined ally, and with 
her fleet acting in concert with that of the States, she will be able to main- 
tain the tranquillity of her kingdom^*' 

Elizabeth readily perceived the force of this reasoning : she 
JJg^lj^ believed that an open breach with Philip was unavoidable, and 
the protee- she thought It more eligible to begin hostilities herself now, than 
s?te£ ^ to wait till her adversary should be in a condition to execute bis 
designs against her. She resolved however to decline accepting 
the sovereignty which the States had offered her, either because she ap- 
prehended that it would prove a greater burden than she was able to sup- 
port, or because she was afraid of exciting the jealousy of the neighbouring 
powers. But while for these reasons she desired that the supreme autho- 
rity might still remain in the hands of the States, she resolved to a£ford them 
her protection ; and with this view, after having received particular infor- 
mation concerning their strength, and the number of troops neceeaary for 
carrying on the war, she concluded a treaty with them, of which the prin- 
cipal articles were those which follow : '* That the Qjkieen should furnish 
the States with five thousand foot and one thousand horse, to be commanded 
by a Protestant general of her appointment, and to be paid by her during 
the continuance of the war. That after the conclusion of the war the 
States should repay her expences, and that the towns of Brille and Flush- 
ing, and the fort of Rammekins, should be immediately delivered to her, 
and should remain in her possession till she were fully reimbursed. That 
the commander of the forces, the governors of provinces and towns, and 
all the officers and soldiers, should take an oath of fidelity to the Queen 
and the States. That in case it should be found expedient to emj^oy a fleet 
in the common cause, the States should furnish the same number of ships 
as the Queen, to be conamanded by an English admiral. That the com* 
mander in chief, and two English ministers residing in the Netherlands, 
should be admitted into tiie assembly of the States. That none of the 
rights or privileges of the confederated provinces should be violated, and 
no change introduced in the established religion or government. And 
lastly, That neither of the two contracting parties should, without oantual 
consent, make peace, or enter into an alliance with the king of Spain 4." 

This treaty was no sooner ratified, |han Elizabeth kaued 
1?^!^ orders for carrying it into execution. The earl of Leicester 
«j«gj«"^ (to whom this wise princess had been long attached in a degrae 
which far exceeded his merit and services) was appointed gene- 
ral of the forces, and went ovier with them to HoUand in the begkmiiig of 
the year 1586, accompanied by more than five hundred gentlemen, idio 
intended to serve under him as volunteers. Leicester h^ neither coo- 
rage, capacity., moderation, nor integrity, to qualify him for the arduous 
task that was assigned him, but his defects were concealed under the glare 
of superficial accomplishments ; with which, as he had long decdived the 
peneUation of Elizabeth, he now imposed upon the people of the Nether* 

4 Beativo^9 part il lib. ▼. Cattden, an. 1585. 
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lands, aiid excited in tbem the IIHM4 flattering Mid deknire hopes. From 
his first arrival they regarded him as the restorer of their fallen state, ^^^ 
and profusely heaped upon lAm every mark of honour which their immode« 
rate fondnens could devise. Not satisfied with receiving him rather as a 
prince and a cooqaeror, who had already wrought their deliverance, than 
as the subject of an ally by whom he had been sent to their assistance, 
they conferred upon hum the offices of governor general of the confede- 
racy, and commander in chief of all their forces by sea and land. 

By this precipitate measure, of which they had afterwards the greatest 
reason to repent, they intended to gratify the Qjueen, and if possible, to 
induce her to tike a deeper interest in their affairs, fiat they were ex» 
ceedii^y disappointed in their expectations ; she was offended at their 
artifice, and immediately dispatched her vice-chancellor^ to complain cf 
their coaduct, aa being calculated to make the world believe her iastncere 
in the declaration which she had published, of intending only to assist the 
provinces, and not to undertake the absolute charge of their protection* 
She desired that the States would recall that authority wbich they had 
conferred on Leicester, and commanded him to rest contented with the 
'porttoo «f power which she had given him. But it is extremely doubtful 
ivhedier Elisabeth was in reality as much incensed on thia odcafiion as she 
appeared to be. She soon discovered an unwillingness to mortify her fevonr- 
ite'f vMifty and ambition ; lent a favoarable ear to the apolo^ that waa 
SMde to her by the States, and did not insist on a comj^iance with her re- 
quest. Whatever was her motive lor this conduct, Leicester was installed 
in the foveraoaaat, and invesied with as ample powers as were consistent 
with the fundamental laws of the constitution ; after whioh he proceeded 
to mak« preparations far patting a stop to the progress of the Spanish 
atms^ 

The prince of Parma, on the other hand, was no less active 
m pre{mring for the further prosecutioo of the war> After Sfprt^of 
the acquisition ^f so many important to wns, he had conceived ftrim!"^^ 
the most sanguiae expectations €^ beti^ ablie aoon to conaplete 
the reduction ef the revolted provinces. But by the interposition of 
Elizabeth he perceived his victory snatched firom him, when he thought 
himself upon the point of reaping it, and was exceedingly disappointed and 
chagrined. Finding himself however still supmor to his enemy in the 
fie^d, he resolved to improve this advantage, and as aoon as the season 
woukl permit, to proceed with his wonted vigour. 

The confederates had, notwithstanding their loss of Maestricht 
above related, been able to keep possession of two considerable ^^ 
towns on the Maese, Grave in Brabant, and Venlo in Gaelderland. 
Famese was desirous to make himself master of these two places before he 
should turn his arms against the northern provinces ; and early in the 
spring he sent count Chs^s of Mansveldt to form the blockade of Grave. 
Mansveldt executed his commission with little opposition, by casting a 
bri<%e over the Haese, and by building forts and redoubts not only on the 
dykes of the riv^er, hot on the land side of the town, where he pitched his 
camp, and cut off aU communication between the' besieged and the country 
behind them. The town was defended by an English garrison, iinder the 
coaamand of a young nobleman, baron de Hemert, a native of Guelder* 
land. Leicester, sensible that the place was of the gr^^atest importance 
for preventing the enemy from advancing into the protriuces of Gueider- 
land and Utrecht, went himself as far as the city of Utrecht, and from 
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thence sent count Hobenloe and colonel Norris with two tfaoofiatid fire 
*"* hundred foot, partly Dutch and partly English, to the relief of the be- 
sieged. The Dutch arrived first, and having taken one of the Spanish forts on 
the banks of the Maese, opposite to Grave, they had begun to fortify them- 
selves upon the dyke, when Mansveldt, having received intelligence of their 
arrival, sent three thousand Spaniards over the bridge already mentioned. By 
these troops the confederates were compelled to abandon their fortifications, 
and to retire along the dyke ; but Norris and the English forces coming up to 
tb^rassistance, a bloody battle ensued. The English, though long inured 
to peace, gave proof on this occasion of that strong military genius by which 
they have so often distinguished themselves in their wars upon the conti- 
nent. They drove the veteran Spaniards before them with irresistible 
impetuosity, killed several hundreds of them, besides seven clptains, and 
a great number of inferior officers, and compelled them to continue their 
retreat till they reached their fortifications on the bridge*. There they 
were supported by fresh troops sent bv Mansveldt from the camp. The 
battle was renewed, and both parties fought for some time with the same 
fury as before, till they were separated by a violent storm of wind and rain, 
which rendered all their efforts ineffectual. Through this accident the 
l^aaiards still retained possession of the bridge, but the rain which feH 
Airnished count Hohenloe with the means of relieving the besieged. The 
river being swelled to an uncommon height, he broke down the dyke near 
Ravestein, which stands on the same side with Grave, and having laid all 
the country between Ravestein and Grave under water, he conveyed to 
the besieged, ammunition, provisions, and a supply of troops across the 
inundation. * 

The prince of Parma, alarmed with this success of the confederates, set 
out for Grave with his main army ; and in a few days after his arrival be- 
fore the place two batteries were planted, and a part of the wall was de- 
IQolished. It might still however have been defended ibr a considerable 
time ; and De Hemert, the governor, gave the earl of Leicester the strong- 
est assurances that he would hold out to the last But his courage faiting, 
he began to talk of the necessity of surrendering ; and, although only two 
or three of his officers approved of his design, while all the rest remon- 
strated against it as cowardly and dishonourable, he resolved to pat it in 
execution ; and upon the seventh of June, before the breach was practi- 
cable, or the enemy had taken any measures for an assault, he sent to the 
prince of Parma a proposal to capitulate. The prince readily granted him 
the most favourable conditions, and suffered him and the garrison to march 
out with their arms and baggage. But as De Hemert was undeserving of 
this honour, he soon had reason to repent of the infamous part into which his 
cowardice had betrayed him. Both he and the officers who had concurred 
with him, were condemned by a court-martial to be beheaded. The sen- 
tence was acknowledged to be just, yet De Hemert's fate excited great 
oommiseration in his countrymen, he was too young for the important 
trust which had been committed to him ; there was no reason to suspect 
him of treachery or corruption, and he solicited in the most earnest man- 
ner to have his life spared, and to be permitted to engage in some perilous 
enterprise in which he mi^t retrieve his honour. But Leicester thinking 
it necessary at this time, for the establishment of military discipline, which 
had been greatly relaxed, to give an example of severity, rejected all the 
applications which were made in his behalf f. 

f Meteren, p. 403. QeatiTogliOji pfrt IL lik ». «nd Stra^f^. 
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Immediately after the sarreiider of Grave, Famese led his army, um. 
amooBting to twenty thousand foot and three thousand horse, to be* vl^o!^ 
siege Venlo ; and he made the greater haste in his expedition 
against that place, the only one on the side of the Maese which remained 
in the hands of the confederates, as he understood that the garrison was 
ureak, and that the celebrated Martin Schench, who commonly resided in 
it, had, by Leicester's orders, marched with the greatest part of his troops 
to secure the town of Gueldres. This man, a native of Goelderland, and a 
soldier of fortune, is celebrated by all the cotemporary historians, on ac- 
count of his extraordinary valour, activity, and enterprise. Havibg first 
attached himself to the Spanish party in the Netherlands, he performed for 
that party several important services, but thinking himself dishonoured by 
a preference which the general bestowed on a Spanish officer, he had de* 
serted to the States. Schench no sooner heard that the Spanish army had 
begun the sei|e of Venb, than he set out with a body of horse in order to 
throw himself into the place. Finding it completely invested on every 
side, he. attacked the besiegers in the middle of the night, and having pen* 
etrated beyond the general's tent, he continued to advance till he had al- 
most reached one of the gates of the town ; but be could not enter, by 
reason of certain barricades which Farnese had raised to prevent the sal- 
lies of the garrison. Before he had time to deaM>lish these, the whole 
camp was up in arms, and obliged him to abandon his attempt He fought his 
way back through the thickest of the enemy, and escaped with the loss of 
between forty and fifty men. He made several other vigorous efibrts for 
the relief of the besieged, but they were all rendered abortive by the 
foresight and vigilance of the prince of Parma, who repelled his attacks ; 
and, in spite of the annoyance which he gave him from without, kept up 
an incessant fire upon the town till a great part of the wall was demolish- 
ed. The different nations of which the army consisted were disputing with 
each other for the honour of beginning the assault, when the besieged, 
dreading the fatal consequences that might follow, surrendered the town on 
nearly the same conditions with those which had been granted to the citi- 
zena^ of Grave. The prince of Parma foupd it necessary to employ all 
his authority to prevent the soldiers, whom the capitulation disappointed 
of their prey, from offering violence to the inhabitants ; and he gave a 
proof of his respect for Schench, by treating hi?* wife and sister in the most 
honourable manner, and furnishing them with his own coach to carry them 
to whatever place they should incline g. 

From Venlo, Farnese went without delay and invested Nuys, Tbeii^* 
which belongs to the bishopric of Cologn, but was at that time in nra^n 
the possession of the States. of Nuys. 

Gebhert de Trusches, the archbishop and elector of Cologn, having, 
about three years before the present period, abjured the Catholic religion, 
and married, attempted still to retain his bishopric and electorate ; but his 
canons, supported by the Pope and Emperor, excommunicated him ; and 
having made war against him, in which they were assisted by the prince of 
Parma, they obliged him to take refuge in Holland, and elected in hfs room 
Ernest, son of the duke of Bavaria. The count de Meurs, one of his 
partisans, soon after recovered for him, by surprize, the town of Nuys, and 
obtained from the States a garrison, with which he had been able not only 
to defend that town againt the force of Ernest, but to over-run the country, 
and do infinite mischief to the Catholic inhabitants Ernest, unable to re- 
|ires9 their eruptions* had gone himself in disguise to the prince of Parms^ 
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to solicit his aBSistance, and it v^as in compitatice vrith his request, that 
Farnese, postponing the prosecation of his designs against the nothem 
provinces, engaged in his present enterprise. Hf knew that Philip regard- 
ed no undertaking as foreign to his interest^ hn which the security of the 
Catholic religion was concerned ; and he dreaded that if the garrison of 
Nuys was not checked in time, they might gather strei^h, and persuade some 
of the neighbouring Protestant princes to espouse tlwir cause. Some histo« 
riaos affirm, that he was likewise prompted by the prospect of that glory 
which he would acquire, should he conquer, in a few weeks, as he expect- 
ed, a town which Charles the Bold duke of Bxirgundy had in Tain attempted 
to reduce with an army of sixty thousand men in the space of a year. 

In this expectatioo he was not disappointed. Throi;^ a misfortune 
which befel the garrison in the person of Cloet the goremor, who, being 
dangerously wounded, was disabled fraa attending to the operataoi» 6f the 
defence, their resolution failed ; and in less than three weeks after the 
prince's arrifal before the town, they began to treat of a surrender. 
That he might sare time, and deliTer the town as entire as possible to the 
Elector, Farnese agreed without any difficulty to an armistice ; and he had 
begun to treat with the deputies of the besieged, concerning the t^rnss of 
capitulation, when the Italian and Spanish troops (who had been b^hly in- 
censed on account of his having prevented them from plundering the inha* 
hilars of Venlo), being transported with a sudden rage, ran forward in 
contempt of his authority, and assaulted the town on different sides, while 
the garrisoa, who trusted to the armistice, were off their guard. Meeting 
with little resistance, they quickly scaled the walls, spread themselves over 
the town, and butchered all who fell in their way, without distinction of 
age, set, or condition. Nor was their barbarous cruelty satiated with the 
horrid carnage which they committed. Their fury being tunied into mad* 
ness, they frpamed the thoughts of plander, and set fire to the town ; and 
as the wind was high, and most of the houses were built of wood, it wag 
in a few iiouTs consumed to ashes. Two churches only escaped, im which 
a number of women and children had taken refuge ; and it was with diffi* 
CuHy that the marquis del Guasto prevailed upon the savage soldiers to 
fij^e the liTes of those trerabiiog, miserahle remains of the inhabituits g. 
From this disastrous scene, Farnese, now duke of Farma, by 
RS££eix- ^^" ^G^ther's death, directed his march towards Rbineherg ; ano- 
ther place in the electorate of Cc^oga, of which, en account of 
its important situation, the States were extremely solicitous to retain pos- 
session. 

The earl of Leicester mean whaie had been employed in 
Operations drawing together all the forces which could be spared from tiie 
of L^mtcr. garrisous of the towiis and forts, and seeaaed determined not to 
suffer any more of the t;ampaign to pass without striking some 
important stroke, which might satisfy the expectations of &e coofede- 
thtes. But as his army, which consisted only of seven thousand foot and 
one thousand four hundred horse was inferior in number to the enemy, he 
durst not hazard an engagement ; but resolved to attack some place ti im- 
portance in the possession of the Spaniards, in order to induce the didce of 
rarma to relinquish the siege of Rhineberg. He directed his march towards 
Zutphen, and in order to facihtate his design against that place, first attack- 
ed, and made himself master of the town of I>^^[>erg ; after which he sat 
down with his whole army before Zutphen, and began the siege In form. 

S Bentitoglio, part ii. lib. iv. 
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If be bad #»Howed the eiwiisel that was giFen him, to secure ^^^ 
certain passes which led to the towD, it most Qnaroidably hare Beiafiiieice 
falleh into bis bands ; as it was neither furnished with provi- ^ z^tp***** 
sions, nor with military stores. Of this the dake of Parma had been par- 
ticalarly informed by Baptisto Tassi the governor ; and for this reason, al- 
tboagh he had made progress in his operations against Rhineberg, he im- 
mediately raised the siege of that place, and hastened with all bis forces to 
the relief of Zutpben. As he was acquainted with the extremity to which 
the besieged were reduced, he sent the Italian cavalry, under the marquis 
del Guasto, before the rest of the army, with a temporary supply ; and 
ordered a numerous body of Spanish infantry to advance with the utmost 
expedition. Through Leicester's neglect to fortify the passes, a part of 
this supply was introduced intjt^the town without any dfficulty, in the night ; 
and on the day following, del Guasto attempted to introduce the rest. On 
this occasion a fierce rencounter happened between the Italian and English 
cavalry. At the first onset the Italians were compelled to retire ; but tbej 
soon returned to the charge. The action then became hot and obstinate, 
and the issue remained for some time doubtful. Del Guasto, seconded by 
several officers of distinguished reputation, made every effort that could 
have been expected from the most experienced commander. But the 
English, led on by colonel Norris and Sir Philip Sidney, proved a second 
time victorious, and drove the Italians before them till thev reached the 
Spanish infantry ; when the English, being ignorant whether the whole 
Spanish army was at hand, thought it dangerous to advance. Of the Ita- 
lians about one hundred and fifty were killed and wounded, and 
of the English thirty. But the latter paid dear for their vie- JSgJl^*' 
tory, by &eir irreparable loss of the brave and accomplished ney. 
Sir Philip Sidney, who is celebrated by his cotemporaries, as 
a person of the most consummate worth ; and as he possessed the fhvour of 
Elizabeth, must, if it had been the will of heaven to prolong his life, have 
soon attained to the highest dignities in her power to bestow. 
Soon after this rencounter, the duke of Parma arrived with bis JSsSS^ 
whole army in order of battle ; and Leicester, conscious of the nise the 
inferiority of his forces, drew them off from the siege, and suf- ocfisth. 
fered him to enter Zut^hen without opposition. Here the duke 
remained tttl he had visited the fortifications, and laid in a sufficient quantity 
of ammunition and provisions ; after which he repassed the Rhine, and 
having put garrisons into bis new conquests, he set out for Brussels. 

His troops were no sooner distributed into winter-quarters, than 
Leicester returned with his army towards Zutpben. He did not l^lk^nSmie 
however intend to enter so late in the year upon the siege of the Sj^SJJ^ 
town itself, but only to make himself master of three forts on ^^ 
the opposite side of the river, which put it in the power of the Spaniards 
to make frequent incursions into the territory of Veluwe. In this attempt 
he succeeded, and thereby deprived the Spaniards for a time of what had 
been the principal advantage which they derived from the possession of 
Zutpben. After which, having stationed a part of his troops in these forts, 
he returned to the Hague, where the States had been appointed to convene. 

This assembly had no great reason to be satisfied with their 
new governor's mans^ement pf the war ; and they were highly ^^2^*** 
discontented with his civil administration. During the course of a^ im^m. 
those military operations which have been related, he had treated duet.^*^ 
them in many respects rather as a conquered province, than a 
free state, to whose assistance he had been sent by their friend and ally ; 
and hadsh^wn no less cotttempt of their fundameiital laws, to which he 
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,^^ knew they vrere UDalterably attached, than to the condilioiia of their 
treaty with Elizabeth. Instead of regulating his conduct by the 
advice of the States or coancil, as gratitude and prudence reqoired4 he 
appears to ha?e conceived i^ early prejudice against all those who had dis- 
tinguished themselfes in the service of their country, while he bestowed 
his favour on a set of artful and designing men, of suspected fidelity, who 
were obsequious to his caprice.. 

By their counsel, he laid restrictions upon trade, which, if the States had 
not interposed with vigour, would have proved fatal to it ; and which oblig- 
ed many of those Flemish merchants, who had lately settled in Holland and 
Zealand, to remove into foreign parts. By the same advice, he tampered 
with the coin, and made such alterations in it as enriched bis minions or 
himself, whilst they impoverished the provinces. 

Innovations were introduced without the consent of the States, in the 
manner of collecting the public money, and after it was collected, instead of 

Eutting it, as the constitution required into the hands of the treasurer chosen 
y the States, Leicester ordered it to be delivered to a treasurer of his own 
appointment, who refused to satisfy the States as to the purposes to which it 
was applied. Taxes were Levied from the people, for paying not only all 
the soldiers in the garrisons, and all the country troops, but sufficient like- 
wise for the payment of between six and seven thousand Germans ; yet 
the soldiers in the garrisons were so ill paid, that the officers found it diffi- 
cult to prevent a mutiny ; and two thousand Germans who had enlisted un- 
der the count de Meurs, in hopes of receiving a certain sum on their arrival 
in the Netherlands, being disappointed, through the governor's negligence, 
or the corruption of those in whom he confided, returned to Germany 
without drawing their swords, at a time when their assistance was absolute- 
ly necessary to the success of the campaign. 

in the treaty between the States and Elizabeth, it had been agreed, that 
when any vacancy should happen in the government of a town, fort, or 
province, the commander in chief should fill it up with one of three persons 
presented to him by the States. To this agreement Leicester paid no re- 
gard, but appointed persons to governments of great importance, not only 
without their being named by the States, but even when the States remon- 
strated against his appointing them. Roland York, a Londoner, who had 
some years before been detected in treasonable practices, of which they 
gave Leicester timely information, was notwithstanding this intrusted with 
the charge of the principal fort near Zutphen, which commanded the coun- 
try of Veluwe ; and William Stanley, an English Catholic, who had been 
in the service of Spain, was made governor of Deventer, into which place 
Leicester, in contradiction to the treaty with Elizabeth, had put a garrison 
of twelve hundred foot and two hundred horse, consis^ng mostly of Irish 
papists. 

Besides these and other instances of imprudent and arbitrary conduct, 
he disgusted the Dutch troops by appointing English officers to command 
them. He compelled the people to furnish him with carriages, and to 
serve in his army as pioneers ; and in violation of what had ever been 
esteemed a fundamental privilege of the inhabitants of the Netherlands, 
he obliged persons, prosecuted by his tools, to leave the provinces in 
which they resided, and to submit to their trial in other provinces, where 
their prosecutors had greater influence to procure their condemnation K 

Such a complication of despotic measures in the governinent of a peo- 
ple jealous of their liberty, appears repugnant, whatever v^ere the gover- 
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dot's motives, la. the ?ery lowest degree of p rei tett c t? which we €fto ^^^ 
suppose him to have possessed- It is aot sorprisinf that he was sus- 
pected of faayinf^forned a plaa to suppress the assenbly of the States, and to 
assame an absolute authority ; but if his presumptioo could impose upoa 
him BO far as to make him bebeve, that so wise a princess as Elizabeth 
would, from her partiality to him, and iu opeo violation of her engage* 
ments, support his usurpation, yet his conduct was extremely ill calculated 
to promote his perfidious design it disgusted all the better sort of those 
who had influence in the provinces, and served to diffuse an universal 
alarm, before he had taken measures proper for securing success in hi4 
attempt. 

The States, however, sensible of their present dependence 
upon Elizabeth, resolved to avoid an open rupture with her ^^^^SS^ 
favourite, and notwithstanding what had passed, they received 
him on his arrival at the Hague with every mark of respect. They de»» 
livered to htm a modest but firm remonstrance, and intreated him with 
much earnestness to redress their grievances. Leicester could not justify 
his conduct in any of the particulars that have been mentioned. He at' 
tempted, however, to make some apology for it, and assured the deputies, 
though with liUle sincerity, that for the future he should be careful to 
avoid giving them any just ground of offence. He added, that at present 
he was under a necessity of passing over to England, on account of cer- 
tain disturbances in that kingdom, which required his presence. The 
States were extremely surprised at this intimation, as they expected that 
he would have proceeded immediately to reform the abuses of which they 
had complained : but they were in ^me measure reconciled to' his depar- 
ture, by his agreeing to a proposal which they made to him, that, till hiii 
return to the Low-Countries, bis authority as governor should be lodged in 
the council of state ; and he accordingly executed a public deed to this 
effect on the twenty-fourth of November, although it soon afterwards a^* 
peared that he had done it only to avoid the trouble of an> further solici- 
tation upon the subject* He executed privately on the same day another 
deed, in which he reserved to himself an exclusive authority over all the 
governors of provinces, towns, and forts, and even deprived the council of 
state of their wonted authority. This conduct, at once so cowardly and 
insincere, alienated from him more than ever the affections of the States, 
and destroyed entirely the confidence which they had reposed in him. It 
confirmed the opinion of those who believed that he aspired at the sov* 
ereignty, and filled the minds of persons of all ranks with the most alarm- 
ing apprehensions. 

The States had, as mentioned above, remonstrated against the ^^^ 
trust committed Jto Roland Yoi\k and William Stanley. These men TnKheir 
gave soon a fatal proof of the justness of the suspicions which ^^^^ 
had been entertained of their fidelity. In a few weeks after wmjMi 
Leicester's departure for England, they entered into a treache- 
rous correspondence with Baptisto Tassi, governor o£ Zutphen, and began 
to prepare their measures for delivering to him the important fortresses 
which had been intrusted to their care. The council of stale received 
intelligence of their perfidious design ; but they had not power to hinder 
them from putting it in execution In the beginning of February both 
I>eventer and the fort opposite to Zutphen were given up to the Spaniard|s» 
York did not live long to enjoy the wages of bis iniquity, and died in 
misery, neglected and forgotten by those to whom he had sacrificed^ hia 
honour ; but Stanley, having persuaded most of his troops to enter into 
tbes^rvice of Spain, and having uniformly professed the Catholic religion 

4i 
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(which. Philip coDBidered as an atoDement forthe moat ^ious crimes) » 
^ ^' was permitted to retain the governmeDt of Deventer, together with the ' 
same rank in the Spanish, which he had enjoyed in the English. army. 
This man, sprung from a respectable family in England, had been con- 
cerned in Babington's conspiracy in favour of the queen of Scots, and 
was probably betrayed, by the dread of a discovery, into this unworthy 
conduct,. which has involved his name in perpetual infamy. 

The news of these disasters spread grief and consternation over the 
x:onfederated provinces. They recalled the memory of the duke of An- 
jou's attempt on Antwerp, and excited great anxiety and dread, lest the ex- 
amples of York and Stanley should be imitated by the governors of other 
ibrts and towns. 

The States participated of the distress which the people felt 
Jn^«^ 0^ the present occasion They still however maintained their 
the sales. wonted fortitude, and without regard to Leicester's resentment, 
resolved to provide, as well as their circumstances would al- 
low, for the preservation of the commonwealth. In an assembly held at 
the Hague on the sixth of February, after asserting their own supreme 
authority, they enacted, that during the absence of the earl of Leicester, 
prince Maurice should exercise the authority of governor, and that all 
officers in their service should take an oath of obedience to him^ and of 
fidelity to the States. To this resolution, which was immediately published 
and enforced, two declarations were subjoined : the first, that the States 
did not thereby mean to abridge the authority which they had conferred 
pn the earl of Leicester, but only to restore to the inferior governors their 
legal rights and powers ; and the second, that they highly disapproved of 
those general reflections which had been thrown out against the English 
troops, on account o( the late treachery of a few individuals ; for there 
were bad as well as good men in every nation, and nothing could be more 
liberal and unjust than such undistinguishing reflections. 

But while their conduct at home contained this mixture of 
SeUcSeimM firDB^ess a&d moderation, they gave vent to their resentment, 
to i^betb. in letters, which they appointed some of their numher to car- 
ry to Elizabeth and Leicester ; in which after making men- 
tion of the trust and confidence which they had placed in him, they entered 
iiito a full detail of their grievances. 

Leicester was highly offended with these letters, and endeavoured to 
persuade Elizabeth, that they had been written by a party who were his 
enemies, while the generality were well affected both to his person and 
government. There was indeed a numerous faction in the Netherlands, 
under the direction of the clergy, whom Leicester had attached to him 
by a punctilious attendance on public worship, and an affectation of zeal 
for the reformed religion. These men not only concurred with his par- 
tisans in England, in attempting to discredit the representation of his con- 
duct which the States had transmitted to Elizabeth, but studied to con- 
trol the authority of the States at home, and endeavoured to inspire the 
queen with most groundless prejudices against prince Maurice and other 
popular leaders, through whose influence, they said, the. States had con*- 
ceived a disgust against the English alliance, and were now no less alienat- 
ed from the queen, than from the earl of Leicester. Elizabeth did not 
hearken implicitly either to the States or their accusers, but sent over to 
Buck- ^^'1^"^^ '®^^ Buckhurst, a nobleman esteemed for his prudence 
borttsentto and moderation, to inquire into the ground of that contradictory 
gg^NethCT- information which she had received, but chiefly with an in- 
teotioB to extinguish^ as soon as possible^ the spirit of animofii^ 
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and division to which the governor's imprudence had given rise. Buck- . 
hui^st soon discovered the falsehood of those insinuations which Leices- 
ter's partizans had propagated with regard to the designs of prince IVIau- 
rice, and the disaffection of the States ; and he found no reason to call in 
question any part of that remonstrance which had been sent to Elizabeth. 
He wisely declined entering into any discussion of the points of difference 
between the opposite parties, approved in general of the conduct of the 
States since Leicester's departure, exhorted them to bury in oblivion what 
had passed, and reminded them of the mischievous consequences with 
which the want of harmony must be attended in the present critical situa- 
tion of their affairs. 

These exhortations seemed to produce, in some measure, the 
desired effect ; the States appeared satisfied that Leicester should JSgJ^'j^ 
still retain the office of governor ; and lord Buckhurst carried EefMiter. 
back to Elizabeth such a report of their disposition, as was cal- 
culated to preserve that amity which had hitherto subsisted between her 
and them ; but he scrupled not to condemn the conduct of her favourite, 
and accused him of being the cause of -all the disturbances which had hap- 
pened. If any other of Elizabeth's courtiers had been guilty of the same 
indiscretions with the earl of Leicester, it is not to be doubted that he 
would have f<Slt the weight of her resentment He had far exceeded the 
powers which she had given him. By his misconduct he had strengthened 
the hands of hejr mortal enemy, the king of Spain. And by his misconduct 
and arrogance together, he had almost involved her in dissentions with an 
ally whom she had undertaken to defend, and with whom it was of the 
highest consequence to her interest that she should maintain a perfect 
understanding. Vet such was her partiality for this unworthy favourite, 
and so great the influence which he possessed, that he found means to 
turn her indignafion«from himself against his accuser. Lord Buckhurst in- 
curred her displeasure and was even put under arrest, as if he^ and not 
Leicester, had been guilty K 

Nothing could be more agreeable to the duke of Parma than j^^n^y^^ ^^ 
these distractions in the confederated provinces ; but he was g^i>«°*e in 
prevented from availing himself of them by the miserable con- pro^S^ 
dition to which the providbes under his command were reduc- 
ed by famine and pestilence. The country, as well as the towns, in the 
southern provinces, had of late suffered a prodigious diminution of inhabi* 
tants. Gfeat numbers had forsaken their habitations, partly on account of 
their religion, and partly of the ravages which had been committed by the 
troops ; and only a few of those who remained, had either seed to sow, 
or horses and cattle to cultivate their grounds. There had been almost no 
crop raised in the preceding year within the provinces, and the crops in 
the neighbouring countries had beeh worse than usual for several years* 
From Holland and Zealand the Flemings might have been abundantly sup- 
plied, but the confederated 2>tates, besides prohibiting all communicatioa 
with the southern provinces, had placed guardships upon the coasts, and ia 
the mouths of the rivers, to prevent them from receiving supplies from 
foreign parts, in the hopes of weakening the Spanish army, or of compel- 
ling the frontier towns to return into the confederacy. This cruel policy 
was not attended with either of these effects. The duke of Parma brought 
provisions for his army from France, Germany, and E'nglaad, at an immense 
expence, and he gave particular attention to the supplying of those towns 
which lay nearest to the United Provinces. 

kMeter6ii,lib»xit. BenliTogliO} p. ii. Kb. a?. Reidantts, Uli. vi. Cambden, tn. 1587. 
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^ Those dreadful calamities which are the ordinary coocomitaBts of 
' ^faoiiDe, were felt chiefly in the interior parp, where great maltitodee 
died of want, and of those pestilential diseases wmch want and unwholesome 
Dourishment produced. In Antwerp, Brussels, and other places, many per* 
sons of the hotter ranks in life, after selling their furniture and other effects 
to purchase food, were reduced to beg openly in the streets. In Brahaot 
and Flanders several villages were entirely deserted : and the cotemporary 
historians add, that from the solitude and desolation of some parts of th^ 
country, wolves and other wild heasts were so much multiplied, that besides 
many persons who perished in other places, upwards of a hundred were 
devoured by those furious animals, within two miles of Ghent, in a country 
formerly one of the best cultivated and most populous in the Ne&vriands. 
^^^^ Such was the state of the southern provinces, which are by na- 
tftSevS. ture the richest, though governed by the duke of Parma with supe* 
t<ri Pnmn- ^^^ abilities. On the other hand, the maritime provinces were 
torn by Mictions, and governed by one who possessed neither mo- 
deration, prudence, nor capacity ; yet the inhabitants were not only entirely 
free from those calamities with which their neighbours were oppressed, but 
were richly furnished with all the necessaries of life, and daily increased 
in numbers. Every bouse was occupied, new streets apd new towns were 
built, and individuals grew richer every day, notwithstanding the perpetual 
burden of w expensive war* For these advantages the Dutch were in* 
debted chiefly to their commerce, which had long been cen«ider«ible, hut 
was of late greatly alimented by the laultitude of oMuufacturers and mer> 
chants who flocked into Holland and Zealand* when Brabant and Flanders 
were broken off froni the confeder9cy. The cabmities of the latter pr6r 
vioces contributed still more to increase the migration ot people into the 
former, till they became the seat of the greatest part of that wealth and 
industry, which for ages past had distinguished the Netherlands above the 
X9ei of Europe 1. 

In this condition of the United Provinces, it may appear surprising, that 
during the space of eight months, no attempt was made by the confe&rates 
t9 re(u>ver any of the towns which had been Ufcen from them ; but division 
here, and the want of capacity and v^oor in the person intrusted with the 
reins of government, were attended with some cf the same effects as were 
produced by the frmine and pestilence in the other provinces Neither 
prince Maurice nor the States had power, at this time to enforce obedience 
to their commands, except in the provinces of Holland and Zealand. In 
the rest, the partisans of Leicester disputed, and counteracted their autho- 
rity ; and thus, the duke of Psrma, notwithstanding those unspeakable ca- 
Ismities in which the provinces under bis government were involved, was 
sooner ready tihan the confederates to resume the operations of the war, 

Ostend and Stays were the only towns of importance in Ffeinders 
ViSyS^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ submitted to bis arms. He now resolved to kttack 
the latter of these places ; and, in order to conceal his desi^, be 
sent Hautepeine and the marquis del Gussto, with a body of troops, towards 
the Velawe, as if he had inteodod to make his principal aUaqk in that quar- 
ter* This artifice bad the effect which he desired. Prince Maurice and 
count Hobenloe were immediately sent to the Veluwe witli the ^ro^y of the 
States ; and in the in^an time the duke turned suddenly towards Sluys. 
This place, wWch lies at a little distaqce from the coast, commn- 
^p^j^ nicates with the sea by a spacious canal, capable of receiving the 
largest ships. By this canal, which sepsrates bluys from the isle 

1 Van Ile1area,|ih.m 1^484 Thmm»,JS^bam«Sk9.9^ 
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of Cftdsand, the tawo is rendered inacMsetsible by land on the west and . ^ 
north ; and all the ground on the east is so broken and intersected, by ^ ' 
an infinite naffiber oif smaller canals derived from the larger, that it is imp^rac- 
ticahle to approach the place except bj a neck of land on the south, lead» 
ing towards Damme and Bruges. Sluys lies at the distance of nearly fi'^e 
miles from Ostendon the south, and from Flushiog on the north ; from the 
former of vhich it might receive assistance by land^ and from the latter, by 
sea. It was therefore the duke of Parma^s first otgcct to intercept the com- 
munication of the b^ieged with these two places, and for this purpose he 
began with attacking the Ibrt of Blackenberg, which sitinds halfway be- 
tween Sluys and Ostend. As the garrison were utterly unprepared for re* 
siftanee against so vigorous an attack, he soon compelled them to surren- 
der ; immediately after which, be proceeded with a part of his forces to 
the isle of Cadsaad. At that place, after erecting a fort on the banks of 
the great canal, nearer the sea than Sluys, he had recouree to the same ex- 
pedient which he had employed so sucoessfuHy at Antwerp, and blocked up 
the canal by a bridge of ships strongly bound together^ and well furnished 
with tro^ aad artillery. 

Haring thus cut off the only chtnnels of communication by which the 
friends of tihe besieged could relieve them, he began to make his approach*- 
es to tlie place itself on that side which looks towards Bruges, on which 
alone it was accessible. Even there the ground was so wet, as to increase 
exceedingly the labour el working the trenches ; and the besieged had, in 
order to keep the enemy at a distance, raised a strong redoubt beyond the 
ditch. The garrison consisted of about one thousand six hundred men» 
partly English and partly Dutch, commanded by colonel Groenrelt, one of 
the bravest officers in the service of the States. In the beginning of the 
siege Uiey made several vigorous salKes^ in which they gave the most shin- 
ing prom of intrepidity. But finding that although in these sallies they 
did great execution among the enemy* their own numbers suffered consider- 
able dimtnution, Qroenvelt resolved to restrain them for the future from 
advancing beyond the redoubt. This redoubt they defended for some time 
with great bravery, and frequently repulsed the assailants ; but they were 
obliged at last to yield to superior numbers, and to retire within the town. 

In carrying forward the trenches, Farnese encountered difficulties from 
the softness of the ground, and the incessant fire of the besieged, that were 
ahaost insurmountable. Many of his troops were killed, and the marquis 
of Ren^, La Motte, and several otheiti of his principal officers were dan- 
gerously wounded. 

In the mean (xme prince Maurice and count Hohenloe had en- 
tered Brabant, and after destroying a great number of little towns ^^^^ 
and villages, had directed their march towards Bois-le-i)uc, hop* fromEng- 
ing that, in order to save that place, the duke- of Parma would '^^ 
quit the siege of l^ys. But beifere they had taken the fort of 
Engelem, whieh lay in their way to Bois-le-Duc, they were informed that 
the earl of Leicester, who had long been impattently expected, bad at last 
arrived at Flushiog with a retnforcement of troops. Maurice set out in- 
stancy, wiUi some cohorts, to meet him, leaving Hohenloe with the rest of 
the forces to prosecute the enterprise against Engelem and Bois-le-Duc. 
When Maurice had joined Leicester, the confederate army was nearly equal 
to that of the besiegers. Leicester set sail from Flushing on 
the twenty-ninth of June, aad in a few hours reached the canal jj^^^* 
of Sluys. But after examining the bridge, redoubts, and forts, niie the 
v^ith which Farnese had blocked up tb4> passage, he judged it im- 9^^ 
practicable |n that way to reach the town. Between the desim 
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list ^^ accomplishing his desi^. and the difficaltjf which he must encoun- 
ter in carrying it into execution, he balanced for some days, and at 
length he steered his course for Ostend, with the resolution to lead his 
troops from thence by land to the relief of the besieged. In the prosecu- 
tion of this latter design, he shewed no greater spirit than in that of the 
former. To open his way from Ostend to Sluys, it was necessary he should 
make himself master of the fort of Blackemberg. He accordingly laid 
siege to that fort, and had begun to batter it with his cannon ; but he was 
no sooner informed that the duke of Parma was upon his march to give 
him .battle, than he drew off his troops from Blackemberg, retired hastily 
in the night to Ostend, and soon afterwards returned to Zealand. 

The duke of Parma resumed with fresh ardour the operations of the 
siege, and having at last, though with incredible labour, pushed his trenches 
near enough for erecting a battery, he soon laid a great part of the wall in 
ruins. He would then have attempted an assault, had he not perceived 
that the besieged had raised within the wall a half moon, which they had 
fortified in the strongest manner. Laying aside therefore all thoughts of 
of taking the town by storm, he resolved to employ the slower method of 
filling up the ditch, and working mines ; and in these operations* against 
which the besieged made the most vigorous opposition, near three weeks 
were spent after the wall had been demolished. The besieg- 
22IStiSlof ^^ ^^^ received certain intelligence that Leicester had given op 
Hie besieged, all hopes of being able to relieve ihem, and they had now no 
more gunpowder left than was sufficient to serve them for ten 
or twelve hours longer. Six days before this time Groenvelt, and the other 
surviving officers, having assembled together, were of opinion, that as they 
had no prospect of relief, it would not be dishonourable to surrender the 
place upon certain conditions ; and they resolved that, in case these con- 
ditions were rejected, they would set fire to the town, and endeavour to 
force their way sword in hand through the enemy's entrenchments. This 
resolution, with the articles of the surrender, which they committed to 
writing, and confirmed with an oath, was sent to the earl of Leicester, to 
serve for a vindication of their conduct. But their messenger was discover- 
ed in swimming across the canal, and the paper seized and carried to the 
duke of Parma, whose prudence and respect for valour, though in an 
enemy from whom he had suffered greatly, made him resolve to grant them 
those terms on which he had thus accidentally discovered they 
Tkeyeapi^ Were SO much determined to insist Accordingly when, their 
gun>powder being almost spent, they offered to dehver the town, 
upon condition that they should march out with the honours of ivar, he in- 
j^jgg^ 4, stantly complied with their request. Their number had been re- 
duced from sixteen or seventeen hundred, to seven Imndred men. 
The loss of the besiegers was likewise very great. The cotemporary 
historians do not mention the particular number of the killed and wounded ; 
but they concur in saying that Sluys cost the duke of Parma more than 
Nuys, Grave, and Venloe together ". 

^^^ It afforded hiid great satisfaction under this calamity, that daring 

Sm^xo tbc >icg^ ^^ Sluys, he had, without any bloodshed, acquired the 
^^^^^ town of Guelders, which was betrayed to him by a Scots colonel 
of the name of Paton. To this man, Leicester had committed the 
government of Guelders ; but having taken offence at some part of his con- 
duct, he had openly threatened to put another, of the name of Stuart, m 

. a Strado mentions the namben killed on both sidet $ bat hit whole relation of diis tk^ 
IS *o ezeeedinffly romantie, that no credit can be given to it 
Metereoy Hb. ziv. p. 459. Beatiyoglio, parts ii.1ib. It. 
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his room. In order to ay<^id tbis affront* Paton entered into a ^^^ 
correspondence with Hsiotpeine, whose troops were at that time in 
the neighbourhood of Guelders, and with his assistance he sood afterwards 
executed his perfidious design. 

To compensate to the States for so many important places, as they had 
lost since their alliance with England, their fortes had gained no advantage 
but the reduction of Axel, which prince Maurice took by a stratagem ; and 
the fort of Engelem, which was compelled to surrender by count Hohenloe ; 
who at the same time beat the Spanish troops .under Hautpeine, in a ren- 
counter, in which the latter lost his life. 

After Leicester's unsuccessful attempt to raise the siege of Sluys, he 
transported his troops to Brabant, and made another equally inglorious 
attempt to reduce .the town and district of Hoogstraten. This was the last 
military enterprise which he undertook in the Netherlands, immediately af- 
ter which he set out for Dort, whither the States had sent some of their 
number to wait his arrival. 

This assembly was now more disgusted than ever with his con- 
duct. They long had reason to suspect, and they had lately re^ u^StS.^ 
ceived certain intelligence, that he had formed a design to de- 
prive, them of their authority A letter of his, writ from Enjgland to one of his 
secretaries, had been intercepted, in which, after mentioning his intended 
return to the Low-Countries, he expressed, in strong terms, his discontent 
with the limited power .which he had hitherto enjoyed as governor ; sent 
instructions to be communicated to those who were privy to his designs ; 
and insinuated, that if he could not obtain a more extensive authority, it 
was the Queen's resolution, and his own, to abandon the provinces alto- 
gether, and to leave them to their fate. 

The States, alarmed with this intelligence, resolvfsd to stand 
iipon their guard against his inachinations. Being still however ^^tfowS^' 
unwilling, from their dread of Elizabeth's displeasure, to come 
to an open rupture with him, they took no notice of this letter, but exhort- 
ed him to reject such malignant counsels as might be offered by ill design- 
ing men, who, in order to promote their own selfish views, wished to sow 
the seeds of animosity and di^sention. From this exhortation, Leicester 
easily perceived that the States had come to the knowledge of his designs. 
With great disingenuit^ he accused them of having violated their faith, by 
abridging that authority which they had intreated him to accept; and 
be threw the blame of all the misfortunes which had befallen the confede- 
racy, partly on the States, and partly on prince Maurice and count Hohen- 
loe. The Staples, he said, had neglected to furnish him with the necessary 
supplies ; and Maurice and Hohenloe, had, on different pretences, refused 
to co-operate with him in his military enterprises. Of a writing which con- 
tained these and some other groundless accusations, copies were sent by 
his partizans into different parts of the provinces. The parties accused 
published a vindication of their conduct ; and it is impossible, from what is 
preserved of this altercation, to consider what Leicester advanced, in any 
other light, but as the mean attempt of a person, equally weak and disinge- 
nuous, to blacken the characters of others, in order to conceal the cowar- 
dice and imprudence of which he himself was conscious. Such was the 
judgment formed of it by the impartial world, and by most of the inhabi- 
tants of the Netherlands. But there was still a numerous party who es^ 
pouse'd Leicester's defence, and promoted the execution of his designs. 
The clergy were still as much attached to him as ever, and spared no pains 
to bring the people to a compliance with his will, llaving with this view 
palled a synod or assembly, they appointed four of their number to present 
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ID td^ms to the States, id which, betidee ezboiibg Aem to attend 
to the true interest of the constry, and the ad?aiicement of religi<Hi, 
they advised them to maintain concord with the fseen of England* and the 
earl of Leicester- 

To this address the States made such a reply as the officious- 
TheoSkip nesB of those in whose name it was present^, seems to have 
SUTSSnr* deserved. ** They had not been inattentiYe (they said) to those 
important objects which the synod had recommended to their at- 
tention ; and they could not be more solicitous than they had always been, 
to preserve inviolate those engagements into which they had entered with 
the qneen of England and the earl of Leicester ; but, in their turn, they 
must exhort the ministers to be on their guard against admitting among them 
persons, who under the cloak of religion, made it their business to calum- 
niate the civil magistrates. By persons snch as these, who affected great 
zeal for religion, the church had been ruined in the southern provinces ; 
and its ruin in the United Provinces would soon be accomplished, if an end 
were not speedily put to the practices of such designing men. 'I'hey con- 
cluded with exhorting the ministers to take warning from the fete of their 
brethren in Brabant and Flanders ; and to remember, that the only way in 
which they ought to interfere in pobhc afiairs,' was to favour those to 
whom the administration was committed, with the assistance of their 
prayers." 

Neither this wholesome counsel, nor any other measure which 
JS^JUjf^ the States employed to enlighten and alarm their countrymen, 
fhiKiMcd. produced for some time the desired effect, Leicester still con- 
tinued to carry on his intrigues in different places, and went from 
town to town, putting in practice every low art by which he m%h€ increase 
the number of bis partizans. In Friesland, North Holland, and even in 
Dort and Leyden, there were many who espoused his cause, and shewed 
then)selves desirous to invest htm with authority to control the assembly 
of the States, notwithstanding the nmny striking proofc which he had given 
both of tyranny and folly. In Leyden a plot was laid for putting him in 
possession of that important city ; but the conspirators were detected, con- 
demned, and executed. And by the vi|^lance of the States, seconded by 
prince Maurice and William de Nassau, governor of Friesland, his designs 
in other places were rendered equally ineffectual. Having come at last to 
perceive that he was not equal to the attempt upon which he had entered, 
he grew tired of his situation, and in the month of December passed over 
to England, where, not long after his arrival, Elizabeth, either from a con- 
viction of his incapacity, or from the desire of keeping him for the future 
ifereiicitt near her person, required him to rengn his government of the 
tiKj^ern. provinces ; which he accordingly did, on the 27th of December, 
one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven *. 
The flame which he had kindled was not so soon extinguished. In some 
towns, the garrisons, instigated by him or his emissaries, openly despised 
the authority of the Stotes. Against the garrison of Medemblinc, they 
were obliged to employ force ; and in order to engage other garrisons to 
yield obedience to their commands, they had recourse to the interposition 
of Elizabeth, through whose good offices internal tranquillity was at length 
restored. 
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S|LiIZABETH was the more solicitous to heal the divisiens in 
the United Provinces* as «he apprehended that she woul^ soon pij-Jf®'^^ 
have occasion for all the assbtance which her allies could afibrd ditttS the 
her. AW Europe had resounded for some time with the noise of SlSSS.**^ 
the preparations, which Philip was making, with a view to some 
important enterprise. He had been employed for several months in build- 
ing ships of an extraordinary size, and in c<^lecting stores for their equip- 
ment ; while the duke of Parma had made such numerous levies in Ger- 
many, Italy, and the Netherlands, as shewed that he intended to take the 
field against the next campaign, with a much more powerful army than any 
which he had hitherto commanded. 

Almost ever wnce the beginning of Philip's reign, » great jj.^ 
proportion of his troops had been occupied* either in war with * ^^' 
the Corsairs and Turks, in the reduction of the Morescoes, or in the con- 
truest of Portugal. He had never fully exerted his strength against his re- 
volted subjects in the Netherlands. Nor had he found leisure to take ven- 
geance upon Elizat>eth, for the support which she had given them, and the 
insults which he had received from her in America, where severarl of his 
colonies had been plundered by her fleet *. To these objects he now 
thought that his honour as well as his interest required that he should apply 
his principal atteation. As he did not doubt that, with a much smaller force 
than he intended to employ, he should be able to compel the people in the 
Netherlands to return to their allegiance, he had begun his preparations, 
chiefly with an intention to invade England, and he aspired to the entire 
subjection of that kingdom. But he hesitated for some time as to the man- 
ner in which he should proceed ; and held frequent meetings of hi« coun^ 
cil to assist him in deciding, whether it was most expedient to begin with 
the invasion of England, or with the conquest of the United Previnces, 

• By Sir Francis Drake> anno IM. 
46 
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Idiaquez, one of bis principal oflicew of state, adyised him to aban- 

don altogether the former of these designs 

" The sitnation of England (said that prudent statedman), 
gg^^ which is surronnded on every side with a tempestuous ocean, and 
*** has few harbours upon its coasts ; the numerous forces which de- 
fend it ; the genius of the people* and the nature of their government, 
concur in making me believe that it will be found almost impossible to 
succeed in an attempt to conquer it. 

** The English navy is alone equal to that of any other nation ; and when 
joined with the ships belonging to the revolted provinces, must prove an 
overmatch for any fleet that can be sent from Spain. And even allowing 
that the King's forces should effectuate a descent, yet what ground is there 
to hope that they will be able either to subdue so great a nation, or to 
maintain for any considerable time, such conquests, as may be made ? 
In order to accomplish the most ordinary conquests, some favourable dis- 
position in the people towards the conquerors is necessary ; and in order 
to preserve them, there is need for a continual supply of troops. From 
no part of the English nation, has the King any reason to hope for assis- 
tance in the intended enterprise. In the beginning of his re^, he had 
experience of the strong abhorrence which these islanders entertain of a 
foreign yoke. And he knows how difficult it must be to keep up a nume- 
rous army in England, besides all the other armies which are necessary 
for the defence of his hereditary, and his lately acquired dominions. If 
England should prove equally pernicious to Spain, as Flanders has done, 
would there not be reason to dread the consequences ? Even the conse- 
quence of success may prove fatal ; how much more those which may 
arise from a disappointment, by which Elizabeth, being delivered from her 
apprehensions of danger at home, would be at greater leisure than ever to 
support the provinces in their rebellion : and by joining her maritime force 
with theirs, do infinite mischief to the Spanish dominions, both in Enrope 
and America. In my opinion, therefore, it will be better to suspend the 
design of invading England, and to employ both the fleet and army in the 
reduction of the Netherlands. The rebels will not long resist so great a 
force ; and when they are subdued, the King, having fewer enemies to 
contend with, will be much more able than at present to chastise the queen 
of England." 

The duke of Parma, whom Philip consulted on this occasion, 
vw^ was of the same opinion as Idiaquez ; and added, That before the 
opuiioii. King could enter upon the English expedition with a probabil- 
ity of success, it was necessary to acquire possession of some of 
the most considerable sea-ports in Zealand, for the accommodation of his fleet 
Philip was not naturally either bold or rash ; yet he refused to 
^j^*^ listen to these prudent counsels. Blinde4 by the splendid success 
of his arms in the conquest of Portugal, he thought it impossible 
that Elizabeth could withstand the powerful armament which he intended to 
employ against her. And if England were subdued, the reduction of his 
revolted subjects would quickly follow, as they would then be deprived of 
the only foreign aid, by which they had been hitherto enabled to persist 
in their rebellion. Nor would the conquest of the former, he thought, be 
either so tedious or so difficult as that of the latter ; because England was 
every where an open country, and the English, trusting to their insular 
situation, had neglected to provide any fortified towns to retard the pro- 
gress of an enemy. A single battle by sea, and another by land, would 
decide the contest ; and as the fleet which he was preparing was greatly 
sopenor to any which Elizabeth could equip, so he could not suppose that 
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her laod forces, nodisciplined, and uaaccustomed to war, would be ^^ 
able to resist his veteran troops, which had been long enured to vic- 
tory, and were commaDded by the greatest general and the bravest officers 
in the world. 

He was not ignorant how much reason the other European pow- 
ers had to be jealous of his design ; but he considered that happily ^^ ^ 
they were at present either not inclined, or not in a capacity, "**'^ 
to prevent him from carrying it into execution. The emperor of Ger- 
many wafi his friend and ally. The attention of the northern potentates 
was wholly engrossed with the internal administration of their dominions. 
And the French monarch, who was more deeply interested than any other 
in opposing him, could with difficulty support himself upon the throne 
against his rebellious subjects 

But there was nothing which contributed more to confirm him in his 
purpose, than the approbation which it received from the Pope ^ ; who, al- 
though it has been asserted that no person entertained a higher admiration 
of the character of Elizabeth, considered her as the most formidable enemy 
that .the church had ever seen upon a throne. She had not indeed, on 
any occasion, treated her Catholic subjects with that inhuman cruelty, of 
which Philip had set her an example in his treatment of the Protestants i 
but she had shewn herself intent on extirpating the Catholic religion from 
every country in Europe, to which her power and influence could reach. 
For almost thirty years she had been the chief support of the Protestants 
in Germany, the Netherlands, and France. She had entirely abolished 
the Popish faith in Scotland, as well as in her own dominions ; and not sa- 
tisfied of depriving the unfortunate Mary of her liberty, she had lately, 
after the farce of a solemn trial, ordered that princess to be condemned as 
a traitor, and to suffer death. This action, for which Elizabeth was se- 
verely censured by Protestants as well as Papists, excited in the violent 
mind of the Pontiff, the highest degree of rage and indignation. With 
these passions his interest concurred ; and the hope of seeing England, 
which had formerly been the most precious jewel of the triple crown, 
brought back to its ancient obedience of the Holy See. He approved 
highly therefore of Philip's intended enterprise exhorting him to perse- 
vere in his design, and gave him assurances that he would befriend him in 
the execution of it to the utmost of his power. Next to an insatiable thirst 
after dominion, it had ever been Philip^s principal ambition to be con- 
sidered as the guardian of the church ; and his vanity was not a little flat- 
tered at this time with having the sovereign Pontiff for bis associate ^ 

He proceeded therefore with much alacrity in completing his 
preparations. But although he resolved to spare no expence or phliip to 
pains to secure success ; yet, that he might find Elizabeth un- Jg;]]^*^ 
prepared, he concealed with care the purpose for which his 
armament was intended. A part of his fleet, he said, was to co-operate 
with his land-forces in the reduction of Holland, and the rest to be em- 
ployed in the defence of his dominions in America 

Elizabeth had too much penetration to be so easily deceived by the ar- 
tifices of a prince, with whose duplicity she was so thoroughly acquainted; 
^od in the spring of the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, 
she sent sir Francis Drake with a fleet to the coast of Spain to interrupt 
Us preparations. By this gallant seaman, the Spanish ships of war which 

^SextnaV. 

cQeotivogl^ part H. lib. iv. See a veiy (liSerent Mooqnt ia Gregorio I^etJ's Life of Sixtmi 
iio* Tji. 
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ha<) been sent to oppose Mm Were di«t>er»ed, and near a hnndred Tessels 
'*" filled with naval «>toreB and provisions, besides t^o larfife g&Heons, were 
destroyed in the harbour of Cadiz. Drake then Bet sail for the Azores, 
where he took a rich carrack in her way from the East Indies, and after- 
wards returned to England loaded with spoils, having by this bold and 
foriunate adventure rendered it impossible tor Philip to execute his enter- 
prise against England till the following year. 

Notwithstanding these hostilities, Philip still affected to de- 
FnHkto *b- ^{re that all the grounds of difference between him and Eliza- 
c^tioo for ^^^^ ^.^j^^ ^^ removed, and gave orders to the dnke of Parma 
to propose a negociation for peace. It i6 not probable that the 
Clueen was deceived by this, any more than by his former artifice, ^he 
resolved however to appear to be caught in the fittarfe : she pretended to 
believe his declaration with regard to the destination bf his . fleet, and to 
listeh to his proposal bf negociating an agreement. She readily aceepted 
6f the mediation of the kmg of Denmark ; jind that her <:onduct m%ht 
have the greater appearance of sincerity, she urged the States to send am- 
bassadors to Bourboorg, the place appointed for the conferences, and or- 
dered her envoy to represent to them the expediency of putting tt period 

to the war. 

The Stab* were much alartiaed with her prop6s6l, and suspected that, 
in order to avert the stoiih which threatened her, she had resolved lo sa- 
crifice the cbbfederacjf, and to deliver tip to Philip the Dutch towna in her 
possession. She found it necedsary to re^dove their apprehensions on this 
head, by declaring, that as she had not the reniotest thoughts of forsaking 
them, so she iVould never consent lo any terbtis of peace inconsistei^t with 
their security. 

She could not however persua^ theni to s^hd iimbassadors to the con- 
gress. *• Thev were deeply sensible, they Informed her, of the Weight of 
those considerations, ^hich her ambassador had ur^ed, to indtH^e them to 
think of peace. ThiB^ lamented that spirit of discord which had seilEed 
on some towns of the cohfederisicy, iind they heard With great antiety, of 
those mighty fleets and armiei^ which the king of Spain w^s preparing for 
(heir destruction. But their Situation, though bad in some respects, wai 
far fr6m being desperate ; they tvere stifl in pos8<>ssion of ibore than sixty 
towns and forts, each ot which could make a vigorous resistance agaiost 
' the enemy. In the two year& dujRing which the earl of Leicester had go- 
verned tbetn, eight millions of gdtlders had beeb raised for the public ser- 
vice, an^ under a prtident administration they would be able not only to 
continue to afibtd this same expence, but even to augment it. But although 
their situation Was in reality as ill as some had represented, it could not 
serve any good purpose to treat of peace with the king of Spain, who was 
unalterably determined never lb grant them peace on such conc^ions as 
either their interest or their consciences would permit them to accept 
And from past experience they weiie persuaded, that their sending ambas- 
sadors to the congress would be attended with the most pernicious cbnse- 
auences. It would create ih many person^ such despair tvitb regard to 
le stability of the jjresent government, ^s would determine some to change 
their religion, and othiers to leave the Netherlands. It iirould raise the 
sjpirits of the CathoHtJs, and induce both them and the Protestants to with- 
hold their shar^ of the public expencek ; the formed, from the View of 
forwarding the peace, and the latter, from that of retiring into foreign parts. 
Thus, both the fleet and army, being ill paid, would become refractory, 
the eommanders of towns and sh^s would provide for their future 8e<;un- 
^J> by entering into secret practices with the enemy ^ and in the mid^t of 
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that sedition, coofa^iod, aod tireachery thut WonM ei^iie, it wotikjoot ^^^ 
be in the power of the States, or of the Queea, to prevent the people 
from accefiting .whatever terms of peace the kiag of Spain ^should think 
fit to impose. 

fa these reasons Elizabeth found it necessary to acquiesce ; but she 
persisted in the resolution i^hich she had formed with regard to her own 
conduct, and ordered her ambassadors to repair to Boarbourg In the con- 
ferences held there, various, terms of accommodation were proposed, jjvith 
no sincerity on the parit of Spain, and with little hope of success on the 
part of England. The Spanish ministers still continned to sissure those of, 
£bgland, th^t no invasion of that kingdom f^as intended ; and, considering 
how long this congress suhsisted (for it was not dissolved till the arrival of 
the Spanish fleet in the channel), it should seem that their asseverations 
were not wholly disregarded by Elizabeth ^, 

This iartificie however did not prevent her from putting her 
kingdom into a ^ f^oshjre of defence. An army was raised SSSSJfons, 
amounting to eighty thofisatfd men, twenty thousand of whom 
were stationed od the soiitb coast of the island, twenty -two thousand foot 
aod a thoiisftiid horse were posted at Tilbury in Essex, under the earl of 
Leicester, and the remainder, cbmthanded by lord Hunsdovlrn, were kept 
near Che Queen's per8<)a, in readiness to march against the enemy where- 
sdever they should attempt to land. Elizabeth did not trust implicitly at 
this junetOre Either to her owrs^ judgmeat, or that of her counsellors of 
state ; lord Gth^ 6f Wilton, sir Francis Knolles, sir John N orris, sir Rich- 
ard Bingham, and sir Roger Williams, officers of distingoished reputition, 
wete ^ppi^i^t^d to consider of the measures proper to be pursued ; aod 
by their advic^, all the ^apoi^s which lay m<^st conveniently for a descent 
Were fortiti^d ; the militiii was rMsed, their arois^nd manner of fighting 
ascertained, and k resolution formed, that if, notvFithstanding the ^recau-^ 
tions taken, it should be found impossible to prevent the enemy from land* 
ing, all the country round should be laid waste, and a general engagement 
avoided till the sisveral armies were combined. 

While theise prudebt measures were pilrstred at land, Elizabeth exerted 
herself strenuously in the equipment of her fleets When she began her 
preparations, it did not amount to more than thirty ships, and none of these 
were nearly e(][Ual in size to those of the enemy. But this disadvantaige 
Was in some measure compensated by the skill and dexterity of the Eng- 
lish Sailors ; atid the number of her ships was soon augmented, through the 
alaciity and sSfeal which her subjects displayed in her defence. By her 
^se adminfstr^tion she had Acquired their esteem and contidence. The 
animosity against her person and government, which the differences in re^ 
ligion had etcited in the minds of some, was at present swallqived up in 
thit (iniversal ^bhorTehce which the Catholics as well as the ProtestanU 
entertaihed of the tyranny (^ Spain. Great pains were taken to keep alive 
ihd heighten that abhorrence. Accounts f^rere spread of the horrid bar- 
barities winch the Spaoi^rcfs had perpetrated in the Netherlands and Amer- 
ica : descriptions were drawn, in the blackest colours, of the inhuman 
ci-uelties of the inquisition, and pictures were dispersed of the various in- 
struments of torture employed by the inquisitorfr, o[ which, it was said, 
there was abundant store on board the Spanish fleet These, and such 
other considerations, made a strong impression, not upon Elizabeth's Pro- 
testant subjects only, but liketvise upon the Catholics « ; who, although the 
Pope had published a bull of excommunication against her, yet resolved 

il Mctereo^ lib. xiy. . 459. BentivogUo, part U. lib. iv. « Meteren, lib. xv. 
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J588 °^ '^ y***^ *® ^^® Prote«|»nto either in loyalty to their sovereign, or 
in zeal for the independency of the state. The whole kingdom was of 
one mind and spirit : some Catholics entered into the army as ▼olunteers', 
and others joined with the Protestants in equipping armed vessels. Every 
maritime town fitted out one or more. The citizens of London furnished 
thirty, although only fifteen were required of them ; and between forty and 
fifty were equipped by the nobility and gentry throughout the kingdom. 
But all these ships were of small size, in comparison of those which com- 
po9e(J the Spanish fleet ; and there was still .much ground for the most 
anxious apprehensions with regard to the final issue of the war. 

No person telt greater anxiety on this occasion than Elizabeth ; the prin- 
cipal object of whose prudent politics for thirty years, had been to avoid 
the critical situation to which she was now reduced. She did not, however, 
suffer any symptoms of uneasiness to appear, but wore at all times a placid 
and animated countenance, and in her whole behaviour displayed an un- 
daunted spirit, which commanded admiration and applause. 

The States of Holland, in the mean time, were not inattentive 
Prepaia- to the approaching danger, nor did they think themselves less in- 
radu^of terested to provide against it, than if Phihp had intended to be- 
tbeDutefa. giQ his operations with an attack upon the Netherlands. From 
Uieir fears of an immediate attack, they were delivered by in- 
telligence of the enormous size of the Spanish ships, to which the coasts 
of Holland and Zealand were inaccessible. They turned their principal 
attention therefore to the assistance of their ally ; and kept their fleet, 
consisting of more than eighty ships, prepared for action. At Elizabeth's 
desire, they sent thirty of that number to cruize between Calais and Dover ; 
and. afterwards, when the duke of Parma's design of transporting his army 
to England was certainly known, they ordered Justin de Nassau, admiral of 
Zealand, to join lord Seymour, one of the English admirals, with fire and 
thirty ships» to block up those sea-ports in Flanders where the duke in- 
tended to embark f. 

The principal English fleet was stationed at Plymouth, and the chief com- 
mand of it was given to Charles lord Howard of Effingham^ who had. under 
him as vice-admirals, sir Francis Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, three of 
the most expert and bravest seainen in the world. 

In the beginning of May one thousand five hundred and eighty- 
Tji^iSt*"^ *>ght, Philip's preparations, which had so long kept^ all Europe 
in amazement and suspence, were brought to a conclusion. That 
Armada, to which the Spaniards, in confidence of success, gave the name 
of Invincible, consisted of one hundred and fifly ships, most of which were 
greatly superior in strength and size to any that had been seen before, it 
had on board near twenty thousand soldiers, B&i eight thousand sailors, 
besides two thousand volunteers of the most distinguished families in Spain. 
It carried two thousand six hundred and fifly great guns, was victualled for 
half a year, and contained such a quantity of military stores, as only the 
Spanish monarch enriched by the treasures of the Indies and America, 
could supply. 

DQkeof Philip's preparations in the Netherlands were not less advanced 
Farma's than tbosc in Spain. Besides a flourishing army of thirty thousand 
ISmSa^ foot and four thousand horse, which the duke of Parma had assem- 
bled in the neighbourhood of Nieuport and Dunkirk ; that active 
general had, with incredible labour, provided a great number of flat-bot<* 

f Metereb, liv. xt. 
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tomed vessels, fit for transporting both horse and foot, and had brought 
sailors to narigatd them from the towns in the Baltic Most of these 
vessels had been bailt at Antwerp, and as he darst not venttire to, bring them 
from thence by sea to Nienport, lest they should have been intercepted by 
the Dqtch, he was obliged to send them along the Scheld to Ghent, from 
Ghent to Bruges, by the canal which joins these towns, and from Bruges to 
Nieuport, by a new canal which he dug on the present occasion. This la- 
borious undertaking, in which several thousand workmen had been employ- 
ed, was already finished, and the duke now waited for the arrival of the 
Spanish fleet ; hoping, that as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
English ships that cruised upon the coast would retire into their harbours. 

The Armada would have left Lisbon in the beginning of May, 
but the marquis de Santa Croce, who had been appointed admi* Dcatii of 
ral, was, at the very time fixed for its departure, seized with a Stofijt 
violent fever, of ivhich he died in a few days ; and, by a singular 
fatality, the duke de Paliano, the vice-admiral, died likewise at the same 
time. Santa Croce being reckoned the first j^atal officer in Spain, Philip 
had much reason to lament his death, and it should seem that he found it 
extremely difficult to fill his place, since he named for his successor the 
duke de Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of considerable reputation, but en- 
tirely unacquainted with maritime affairs. This defect in the commander 
in chief, Philip supplied in some measure, by giving him Martinez de Re- 
caldo, a seaman of great experience, for his vice-admiral , 

In these arrangements so much time was lost, that the fleet 
could not leave Lisbon till the twenty- ninth of May. It had not The Axa» 
advanced far in ita voyage to Corunna, at which place it was to fh>m uaqu. 
receive some troops and stores, when it was overtaken by a vio- 
lent storm and dispersed. All the ships however reached Corunna, though 
considerably damaged, except four e. They were repaired with the ut* 
most diligence, the king sending messengers every day to hasten their de- 
parture, yet several weeks passed before they could be put in a condition to 
resume the voyage. 

In the mean time a report was brought to England, that the Armada had 
suffered so much by the storm, as to be unfit for proceeding in the intended 
enterprise ; and so well attested did this intelligence appear to queen Eli<^ 
izabeth, that, at her desire, secretary Walsingham wrote to the English ad- 
zniral, requiring him to lay up four of his largest ships, and to discharge 
the seamen. Lord Howard was happily less credulous on this occasion 
than either Elizabeth or Walsingham, and desired that he might be allowed 
to retain these ships in the Service, even though it should be at his own 
expence, till more certain information were received. In order to procure 
it^ he set sail with a brisk north wind for Corunna, intending; in ca^e he 
should find the Armada so much disabled as had been reported, to attempt 
to complete its destructit)n. On the coast of Spain he received intelligence 
of the truth : at the same time the wind having changed from north to 
86uth« he began to dread that the Spaniards might have sailed for England, 
and therefore he returned without delay to his former station at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed that the Armada was in 
sight. He immediately weighed anchor, and sailed out of the ^aSj2*i 
harbour, still uncertain of the course which the enemy intended inthediMi. 
to pursue. On the next day he perceived them steering directly Siy sotii. 
towards him, drawn np in the form of a crescent, which extended 

g In three of these, the galTej-daves, eonaisting ci English, French, and Turks, taking ad- 
▼anta|;e of the eonfasion occasioned by the storm, overpowered the Spaniards, and carried the 
ships into a harbour on the cpast of Bayoiiiie. Meteren, p. 476, ^ 
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seven miles from one extremity to another. It was for some time be- 
lieved that Plymouth was the place of their destination ; and it was the 
opinion of many persons in that a^, that their enterprise would have been 
more successfnl than it proved, had they landed there, and not proceeded op 
the channel. By doing this, it was supposed, they woufd have drawn Eliza- 
beth's whole force to the south- west coast of the island, and have rendered 
it easier for the duke of Parma to transport his troops. But in this e^pec- 
tation it is probable they would have been extremely disappointed, as the 
put^rh fleet nlone would have been able to block up the sea-ports in Flan- 
ders ; the English fleet might have destroyed the Armada had it once en- 
tered Plymouth harbour, and Elizabeth's land-forces would have been an 
over-match for all the Spanish troops which the Armada had on board. 
Ftonof ope. ^"* '^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^ Medina ever intended to make a descent at 
nnofiiyrs- Plymouth, he soon chanj^ed his design, and adhered closely aAer- 
Siiip ^^ wards to the execution of the plan prescribed to him by the court 
of Spain. This was to steer q^uite through the channel till he 
aliould reach the coast of Flanders, and after driving away the Dutch and 
English ships, by which the harbours of Vieuport and Dunkirk were be- 
sie}j[ed, to escort the dtike of Parma's army to England, and to land there 
the forces that were on board the fleet In compliance with these instruc- 
tions, he proceeded in his course, without turning aside to the English, who 
were drawn up along the coast, and ready to receive him. 
PruditataiKi J^ord Howard, considering that thje ^Spaniards would probably 
niiant con- be much Superior to him in close 6ght, by reason of the size of 
1^5^*""^ dieir ships, and the number of their troops, wisely resolved to 
content himself with harassing them in their voyage, apd with 
watching attentively all the advantages which might be derived from storms, 
cross wii>ds, and such like fortuitous accidents^ It was not long before he 
discerned a favourable op port unity, of attacking the vice-admiral Recaldo. 
This be did in person, and on that occasion displayed so much dexterity in 
working his ship, and in loading and;^ring his guns, as greatly alarmed the 
Spaniards for the fate of the vice-admiral. From that time they kept much 
closer to one another ; notwithstanding which, the English on the same day 
attacked one of the largest galeasses. Other Spanish ships came up in 
ti^e to her relief, but in their hurry, one of the principal galleons, which 
had a great part of the treasure on board, ran foul of another ship, and 
had pne of her mast« broken In consequence of thi^ mis^fortune she fell 
behind, and wa? taken by sir Francis Drake ; who, on the same day, took 
another capital ship, which had been accidentally set on flre. 

Several other rencounters happened, and in all of them the 
Superiority English proved victorious, through the great advantage which 
Sfhrtiiwf ^^^y derived from the lightness of their ships, and the dexterity 
o/. the sailors. The Spaniards in that age did not sufficiently 
understand nautical nriechanics, to be able to avail themselves of the unu- 
sual magnitude of their ships. The Enolijih sailed round them^ approached 
or retired with a velocity that filled them with amazement* and did infinitely 
greater execution with their cannon, for while every shot of theirs proved 
eflectuai, their ships suffered very little damage from the enemy, whose 
guns were planted too high, and generally spent their force in ait* 

The Spaniards however still continued to advance tiH they 
S^ptJSte ^^^^ opposite to Calais : there the duke de Medina having qr- 
tocaSift! dered them to cast anchor, he sent information to the duke of 
Parma of his arrival, and intreated him to hapten the embarkation 
of his forces. ^|trn^se s0 ^ut iinmediately from Bruges, where the mes- 
senger found him, for hieu.port, and h^ hej^ap to put his troops on board. 
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But at the same time he in&rmed Afedina, that, aj^reeahly to the 
King's instructions, the vessels which he had prepared, were pro- 
per only for transporting the troops, but were utterly un6t for fighting ; 
and for this reason, till the Armada were brought still nearer, and the coast 
cleared of the Dutch ships which had blocked up the harbours of Nieuport 
and Dunkirk, he could not stir from his present station, without exposing 
bis army to certain ruin, the consequence of which would probably be 
the entire loss of the Netherlands. 

In compliance with this request, the Armada was ordered to 
advance, and it had arrived within sight of Dunkirk, between the 5* SlX- 
English fleet on the one hand, and the Dutch on the other, when jJi^f^^J* 
a sudden calm put a stop to all its motions. In this situatiod the lUps.' "^ 
three fleets remained for one whole day. About the middle of Aaguatrtib 
the*night a breeze sprung up, and lord Howard had recourse to 
an expedient which had been happily devised on the day before. Hav- 
ing filled eight ships with pitch, sulphur, and other coAibustible materials,^ 
he set fire to them, and sent them before the wind against the different di- 
visions of the Spanish fleet. 

When the Spaniards beheld these ships in flames approaching towards 
them, it brought to their remembranc* the havoc which had been made by 
the fireship^ employed against the duke of Parma's bridge at the siege of 
Antwerp. The darkness of the night increased the terror with which their 
imaginations where overwhelmed, and the panic flew from one end of the 
fleet to the other. Each crew, anxious only for their own preservation, 
thought of nothing but how to escape from the present danger. Some of 
them took time to weigh their anchors, but others cut their cables, and suf- 
fered their ships to drive with blind precipitation, without considering 
whether they did not thereby expose themselves to a greater danger than 
that which they were so solicitious to avoid In this confusion the ships 
ran foul of one another : the shock was dreadful, and several of them re- 
ceived so much damage as to be rendered unfit for future use. 

When day-light returned, lord Howard had the satisfaction to 
perceive that his stratagem had fully produced the desired eflect. Battle he. 
The enemy were still in extreme disorder, and their ships widely iw^Ae^ 
separated and dispersed. His fleet had lately received a great 
augmentation by the ships fitted out by the nobility and gentry, and by those 
under lord Seymour, who had left Justin de Nassau as alone sufficient to 
guard the coast of Flanders Being bravely seconded by Sir Francis 
Drake, and all the other oflicers, he made haste to iteprove the advantage 
which was now presented to him, and attacked the enemy in different quar- 
ters at the same time with the utmost impetuosity and ardour. The en* 
gagement began at four in the morning, and lasted tiH six ^t ^„ ^ g^, 
night. The Spaniards displayed in every rencounter the most ^^ 
intrepid bravery ; but, from the causes already mentioned, they did very 
Jittle execution against the English, while many of their own ships were 
greatly damaged, and ten of the largest were either run aground, or sunk, 
or compelled to surrender 

The principal galeass, commanded by Moncada, having Maur- 
riquez, the inspector-general, on board, with three hundred JjJJ^i?^ 
galley-slaves and four hundred soldiers, was driven ashore near spaoiui. 
Calais, She was quickly followed bv some English pinnaces, 
and these were supported by the admiral's long-boat, in which he had sent 
a body of select soldiers to their assistance. Moncada himself, and almost 
all the Spaniards, were either killed, or drowned in attempting to reach the 
shore. The rowers were set at liberty. About i^Ay thousand ducats were 

47 
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Jilt f""^^^ ^° board. Hauriquez escaped, and was the first who car- 
ried the news of the disaster of the fleet to Spain. 

One of the capital, ships having been long battered by an English captain 
of the name of Cross, was sank in the time of the engagement A few 
only of the crew were saved, who related, that one of the officers on board 
having proposed to surrender, he was killed by another who was enraged 
at his proposal ; that this other was killed by the brother of the first ; and 
that it was in the midst of this bloody scene, which paints the ferocious 
character of the Spaniards, that the ship had gone to the bottom g. 

The fate of two other of the Spanish galleons is particularly mentioQed by 
tiie cotemporary historians. One of them was called the St Philip, and 
die other the St Matthew, which had on board, besides several other nobil- 
ity, two general officers, Don Francis Toledo, of the family of Orgas, and 
Don Diego Pimentel, brother to the marquis of Tomnarez. After an ob- 
stinate engagement, in which the admiral's ship fought along with them, 
they were obliged to run ashore on the coast of Flanders, where they were 
taken by the Dutch, Toledo was drowned, and Pimentel, and all the rest 
who survived, were made prisoners. 

The duke de Medina was much dejected at these misfortunes, 
^M^diM ^°^ <3^^U ■^^''^ ^^^>^ ^^ reflected on the superior skiU of the ene- 
<i«>p9>nof my. For it is well attested, that in all the engagements which 
'"^'*^ had passed since the first appearance of the Armada iif the channel, 
the EogUsh had lost only one small ship, and about a hundred men. Ani- 
mated by their past success with sanguine hopes of final victory, they were 
now more formidable than ^ver. Medina dreaded, from a continuaocie of 
the combat, the entire destruction of his fleet. He could' not without the 
greatest danger remain any longer in bis present situation, and much less 
could he venture to approach nearer to the coast of Flanders. 

It now appeared how great an error Philip had conunitted, in 
^^: neglecting to secure some commodious harbours in Zealand. 
He had from the first supposed that the enemy's ships would 
fly to their respective ports, as soon as his stupendous Armada should ap- 
pear. But this Armada had been made unfit for the purpose for which it 
was designed, by means of that enormous ezpence which he bestowed in 
order to render it invmcible. In constructing it, no attention had been givea 
to the nature of those narrow seas in which it was to be employed ; and 
the consequence of this important error was, that even if the English fleet 
had been unable to contend with the Spaniards in the deeper parts of the 
channel, yet they would have prevented them from landing : and the Dutch 
fleet lying in shallow water, to which the galleons durst not approach, would 
still have kept their station, and rendered it iqipossible for the Spanish fleet 
and army to act in concert. 

This the duke de Medina at Jei^th perceived, and ho did not 
^t!SSSZ *«sJtatein resolving to abandon the further prosecution of his 
siMin. enterprise. The only subject of his detiberaupn now was, how 

he might, with the least difficulty and dao^^r, get back to Spain. 
Had he been ever so much inclined to retiirn through the channel, in 
which he must have been continually harassed by the enemy, yet the 
wind, which blew strong from the south, would baye prevented him. He 
therefore resolved to sail northwards, and to make the circuit of the British 
isles. 

This resolution was no sooner understood by the English admij^ than 
having dispatched lord Seymour with a part of the fleet, to joip the Dutch in 

e Metereb and Qrotius, 
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watching the motions of the duke of Parma, he set daiil hitoself «<ritb the ^^^ 
greater part of it, in pursuit of the Spaniards: He followed close in the 
reaf for three days, without attacking them. Thi» he declined, from the 
apprehension of bis not having a sufficient quantity 6f gunpowder, with 
which he had been ill supplied by the public offices. Had he not been 
deterred from renewing his attack by this provoking circumstance, he 
might have forced the Spaniards to an engagement off FlamborougEhead ; 
and it is asserted by a respectable cotemporary historian ^^ that so great 
was the distress of the Spanish fleet, and such the admirals dread of the 
long and dangerous voyage before him, that he would have surrendered 
without resistance, in case he had been attacked. But he was saved from 
the disgrace in which this action would have involved his name, through 
the necessity tinder which the English admiral found himself of returning 
to England, to supply, the deficiency of his stores. 

Lord Howard had i'eason to be incensed against those, by 
whose negligence he was thus disabled from completing the glory i>instev« 
which his gallant conduct had procured him. In the issue, how- Ste a^o& 
ever» it would have been unfortunate if he had delayed his re- 
turn. The two fleets sailed in opposite directions, were not far distant 
from each other, wheh a dreadful storm arose. The English reached 
home, though not without difficulty, yet without sustaining any considerable 
loss. But the Spaniards were exposed to the storm in all it9 rage, and be* 
caoie do less objects of pity to their enemies, than they had lately been of 
dread and terror. Having hitherto kept near each other, lest the English 
should hafve renewed the. attack, this circumstance proved the first cause of 
their disasters. The ships were driven violently against each other, and 
thereby many of them were rendered an easy prey t<» the fury of the 
waives. At length they Were dispersed. In order to enable them t« ride 
out the stbi^tn, the horses, mules, and baggage were thrown over-board. 
Thi« precaiutlbn was of advantage only to such of the ships as were 
istronger, or nicfre fortunate than the r^st. Some of theok were dashed to 
pieces on the rocks of Norway, or stink in the middle of the ocean. 
Others were thrown npon the coast of Scotland, and the Western Isles* 
And loiiore' than thirty ivere driven by another storm, which overtook them 
from the tvest, on different parts of the coast of Ireland. Of these, some 
afterwards reached home in fh^ most shattered condition, under the vice- 
admiral Recaldo ; others were shipwrecked among the rocks and shallows ; 
and of those which reached the shore, the crews were barbarously naur- 
dered ; from an apprehension, it was pretended, that, in a country where 
there were adf tnany disaffected Catholics, it would have been dangerous 
to shew mercy to so great a ijomber of the enemy. The duke de Medina 
having kept but in tbef open seas, escaped shipwreck, and arrived at Saint 
Andero in Biscay about the end of September. * 

The calamities of the Spaniards did not end with their arrival in Spain. 
Two of the galleons which had withstood the storm, were accidentally 
set on fire, and consnmed to ashes in the hai^our. Great numbers, €»• 
pecially of the nobility and gentry, accustomed to a life of ease and plea- 
sure, had died at sea ; and many more died afterwards of diseases occa- 
sioned by the hardships they had undergone. 

Very different accounts are given by different historians, of the total 
loss sustained. Some assert that it amoanCed to thirty-two ships, sod ten 
thouigand tiien ; bnt otfiers, wlthodt pretending to ascertain the number of 
9)«n, which coiild not, they say, be less than fifteen thousand, affirm that 

>> Grothu. 
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more than eighty ships were taken, destro jed» or lost *. This dreadfal 
calamity was sensibly felt all over Spain, and there was scarcely a single 
family of rank in the kingdom that did not go into mourning for the death 
of some near relation ; insomuch that Philip dreading the effect which this 
uniTersal face of sorrow might produce upon the minds of the people, 
imitated the conduct of the Roman senate, after the battle of Cannae, and 
published an edict to abridge the time of public mourning^. 

While the people of Spain were thus overwhelmed with af- 

•^ feSS ^iction^ there was nothing to be heard in England and the United 

•adHSSnd. Provinces but the Toice of festivity and joy. In Holland 

medals were struck in commemoration of the happy event ; 

and in both countries, days of solemn thanbigiving to Heaven were ap- 

fointed for their deliverance. Elizabeth went for this purpose to St 
aul's cathedral, seated in a triumphal chariot, and surrounded* with her 
ministers and nobles, amidst a great number of flags and colours which 
had been taken from the enemy ; while the citizens were ranged in arms 
on each side of the streets through which she passed. Nor did the de* 
struction of the Armada give joy only to the -English and Dutch. All Eu- 
rope had trembled at the thoughts of its success. For although it can 
hardly be supposed that Philip was so romantic as to flatter himself with 
the hopes of attaining universal monarchy, yet it is not to be imagined that 
he aspired only at the conquest of England and Holland. He had before 
this time formed the plan, which he afterwards pursued, of subduing 
France : nor can it be believed that any thing less would have satisfied his 
ambition, than the subjection of every Protestant state in Europe, and the 
titter extirpation of the reformed religion. 

His ambition was, on this occasion, severely mortified. But 
Philip**.^ as he possessed in a high degree the art of concealing his emo- 
11MM be- tions, he received intelligence of tl^e disaster that had befallen 
imriour. ^-^^ ^-^^ ^^ appearance of magnanimity and resignation to the 
will of Heaven, which, if it was not affected, deserved the high- 
est praise. He returned thanks to God, that the calamity was not greater. 
He issued orders to have the utmost care taken of the sick and wounded, 
who had survived the general catastrophe And instead of forbidding 
the duke of Medina Sidonia to come to court, as is alleged by some his- 
torians, he wrote to him in the most obliging terms, expressing his gratitude 
for the zeal which he had discovered in his service ; and observing, that 
no man could answer for the success of an enterprise, which, like that 
wherein the duke had been engaged, depended on the winds and waves '. 

Philip's behaviour towards the duke of Parma on this difficult occasion, 
contained the same display of justice that appeared in his letter to Medina 
Sidonia. Notwithstanding the many proofs which Farnese had exhibited 
in the sight of all JSurope, of indefatigable vigour and activity, as well as 
of heroic valour, yet the failure of the expedition against England was by 
some ascribed to his negligence in making the necessary preparations, and 
by others to his excessive caution or timidity. But Philip refused to listen 
to these groundless calumnies. He still continued to repose in the duke 
his wonted confidence ; and testified towards him all that attachment and 
esteem which his cpnduct in the Netherlands had deserved. I'he truth is, 

B As tim preiident De Thoa, wbo lived at the time of this mcmoniUe ercnt, iireleiids net 
' Co deteriniiie to wbieh of these relations the greatest regard is due, it iranld be in Tain at this 
time to attempt to decide betwixt them. 
Jk Meteren, Ub. xiv. Grotii Historia, lb. i. Campi|Da, 0ecad. Yii.BKft Femnnatfd 

KFcn«ras,partsT. StradiKiikv. 
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tiiat as the principal error id conducting the expedition had been com- ^^^^ 
mitted, by neglecting the doke of Parma's advice, so no person was 
more deeply interested in its snccess ; since, if the Armada had opened a pas- 
sage for his troops, the whole direction of the enterprise would have be- 
longed to him, and the noblest opportunity, to wtiich his ambition could 
aspire, have been given, of exerting those illustrious military talents which 
have acquired him such distinguished renown. 

The duke had the greater reason to entertain the hopes of victory, in 
case bis army could have been transported to England as Elizabeth bad» 
from her partiality for the earl of Leicester, bestowed the chief command 
of her land-forces on that nobleman, who was so little entitled, either by 
his courage or his abilitifes, to so great -a trust. Her good fortune, or more 
properiy the kind providence of Heaven, so conspicuously exercised in 
her behalf, saved liier £tom the consequences with which this unjustifiable 
step might have been attended. It was perhaps the only imprudent mea- 
sure of which, at this difficult crisis, she can be justly accused ; and she 
fully atoned for it by the wisdom, vigour, and fordtude which she display- 
ed in every other part of her conduct. 
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PART II. 

siJntitfiof JSli2A6ETH'S sitaation doit was extremely different fr6m 
Eiiabecii. ^|^^ -^ ^^^ ^^^^ 1^^^^^ sioce her accessioD to the throne. Hay- 
ing been delirered some time before the present period from the queen of 
Scots, who had long been a principal cause of her inquietude ; she had 
found the art of appeasing the resentment, and even of conciliating the 
favour, of the son of that unfortunate princess. She had united her Ca- 
tholic and Protestant subjects in her defence^ and had triumphed over her 
implacable enemy, the king of Spain. She had not the same reason as 
formerly to dread the power of that monarch, wUck he bad exerted in 
vain for her destruction, and she had very liUle reason to apprehend that he 
would soon renew his attempt to invade her dominions* To preyeni thb, 
by furnishing him with employment elsewhere, had been long her princin 
pal motive for taking such deep concern in the affairs of the Netherlands. 
This motive did not subsist in the same degree of force as formerly » yet 
she resolved to adhere faithfully to her engagements with the States, and 
itill to assist and support them. After Leicester's resignation, she had 
conferred the command of her troops in the Netherlands «ipon 
^UJ^^^^ lord Willoughby, subjecting this nobleman, however, to the au- 
^' thority of the States, and leaving the command in chief to prince 
Maurice, to whom the States themselves had lately committed it. 

It was not g^titude alone, or a respect for the memory of 
^SbmSte, ^b® I^^^ prince of Orange, that determined the confederated 
provinces to repose so great a trust at this perilous conjunc- 
ture in his son, who was at this time only in the twenty-first year of his 
age. Maurice had, from his earliest youth, given proof of superior pru- 
dence and capacity ; and his conduct afterwards fulfilled the most sanguine 
expectations of his countrymen. With much less moderation and self- 
command, and less too of the art of governing the minds of men, which 
William possessed in so eminent a degree, Maurice was superior to bis 
father in military accomplishments, and of these the confederacy stood 
more in need at the present period, than of political abihties. 

Maurice had no opportunity of exercising his talents for war, from the 
time of Leicester's departure till the fate of the Spanish Armada was de- 
cided. A great number of his best troops had been put on board the fleet 
commanded by Justin de Nassau ; all the garrisons of the maritime towns 
had been augmented, lest the Spaniards should have attempted to make a 
descent ; and there was no body of forces left, sufficient to enable him to 
take advantage of the duke of Parma's inactivity, by undertaking any mi- 
litary enterprise. 

The first opportunity of action was afforded him by a resoliiti<m 
ItmwlS' which the Duke formed, as soon as he perceived there was no 
fitet thenege loogcr any prospect of invading England, to besiege the town- of 
zi2?**°^^ Bergen-op-Zoom. This town, as its name imports, is situatied on 
the river Zoom, at a little distance from the place where that 
river falls into the Scheld ; and by this last river the territory of Bei^en is 
separated from the isle of Tolen. Famese thinking it necessary towards 
the success of his intended enterprise, to be master of this island, sent 
count Charles of Mansveldt with a body of eight hundred foot to take pos- 
session of it ; and in order to conceal bis design, he ordered them to make 
a feint of marching towards Heusden. This artifice however had not the 
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desired success* Maurice bad taken care to have both Bergen and 
Tolen properly furnished with troops for their defence. ^'^' 

At low water it is practicable to pass over to Tolen upon foot, and in this 
way count Mansveldt endeavoured to approach it. But the governor, count 
Solmes, was so weU prepared to receive him, that Mansveldt was soon 
Qbliged to abandon his attempt, and in bis retreat he lost about four hundred 
men. In the mean time the duke of Parma had advanced with bis army, 
and invested the town on the land side, without having met with any con- 
siderable opposition. But the besieged beheld his operations with great 
indifferefnce ; their cooimunication with Holland and Zealand was still as 
free and open as before. In order to intercept it, they knew that the ene- 
my must first reduce two strong forts which stood betweep the town and 
the Scheld, and this they trusted could n9t be accomplished before _^. 
the approach of winter. '^ wor. 

The Duke immediately began Us operations with an attack 
upon one of these forts ; but before he had made any consider- ^^^ 
able progress, he conceived hopes of acquiring possession of it ^^J^'*^ 
in a way much more easy and expeditious than by open force. 
Two soldiers belonging to the garrison, whom some historians call Scots, and 
others English, having gone over to Famese, offered to deliver the fort to 
him, on condition of his granting them a suitable reward for so great a ser- 
vice. Famese lent a willing ear to their proposal, and gave them the most 
flattering proipises ; but as he still suspected them of insincerity, he made 
them confirm what they had told him by an oath, and required that they should 
be carried bound in the midst of the soldiers whom he intended to employ 
in executing the plan which they bad suggested. To this, aa well as to .the 
oath required from them they readily agreed. The Duke could no longer 
remain distrustful, and ordered De Levya, one his bravest officers, to be 
ready immediately after sun^set, with three thousand infantry, to advance 
towards the fort. De Levya set out at the time appointed, and arrived at 
the gate when it was be^nning to grow dark. Upon a signal given by the 
two British soldiers the port was opened, but no sooner had about fifty 
Spaniards entered, than the portcullis was let down, and all tibe rest exclud- 
ed. Thpse who had entered perceived the treachery of their guides, but 
being more solicitious to save their own lives than to take vengeance on the 
traitors, they snfiered them to escape, and the Spaniards themselves were 
instantly surrounded by the garrison, and either put to the sword or tak^ 
prisoners. 

Of those who were without, only such as were near the gate were ac- 
quainted with what had happened, while the rest who were ignorant of it 
still pressing forward, made it impossible for the foremost to retire. These 
men« rendered desperate by their perilous situation, attempted to scale the 
ramparts, but they were soon repulsed by the garrison, who were every 
where upon their guard. The guns of the fort began to play upon them. 
The darkness of the night increased their confusion, and they fell into an 
ambush which the garrison had prepared. A great number was killed, and 
maiiy were swallowed up in the mud and water with which the fort was 
surrounded. 

After this misfortune the duke of Parma despaired of succeed- ^^^ j^^^ 
ing in his enterprise. Heavy ^aios had lately fallen, his troops sInuh^oim 
began to grow sickly, and all the country round, which was natu- w S^^f 
rally wet, was- becon&e almost inaccessible to his convoys of pro* 
visions. Determiiied by these considerations, he raised the siege before 
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tbe middle of November, after fortifying some passes ia the neighs 
^'^ boarhood of the place, to restrain the excursions of tbe garrison »• 

No sooner had he drawn off his troops from Bergen, than baying pat the 
Italians and Spaniards into winter-quarters, he sent the Germans under 
count Peter Ernest de Mansveldt to laj siege to Wachtendonck, in Upper 
Guelderland, a small place, but strongly fortified, and situated in the midst 
of a marshy soil. Farnese was* notwithstanding these circumstances, de- 
termined to emploj his troops in reducing it, by loud complaints which were 
made to him of the continual depredations of the garrison. This garrison 
consisted of troops formed by the celebrated Schenck, whose bravery 
would have baffled the utmost efforts of count Mansveldt, bad it not been 

for a circumstance which intitles tbe siege of this little town to a 
ThriBfc» place in history. It was in this siege that bombs, the late inven- 
boniM. tioB of an inhabitant in Venlo, where first employed. To save 

the town from destruction, the citizens prevailed on tbe garrison 
to consent to a surrender, but not till they bad sallied out and killed a great 
Bumber of the enemy ; many of whom likewise perished by tbe iocle- 
xnency of tbe season, and the humidity of the air and soil. 

* In consequence of the loss of men sustained at this siege and 
AvsnBtf of that of Bergen, the duke of Parma found his army exceedingly 
1^!£S^ ^^ diminished. This consideration alone must have been a sensible 

mortification to a general of so great activity and enterprise, 
buthe was more deeply mortified at the difficulty which he found in support- 
ing the forces that still remained under his command. They had begun to 
murmur on account of the .arrears which were due to them, and he dread- 
ed the loss of that authority over them which he had hitherto maintained. 
He had earnestly solicited remittances from the court of Spain, and had re- 
presented the fatal consequences which must attend the irregular payment 
of his troops. But his requests had not for some time past been listened 
to as fontierly, and some of the bills which he drew had been returned un- 
paid This was owing partly to the low state of Philip's finances, which, 
great as his resources were, had been overburdened by the enormous et- 
pence in which his late armament bad involved him ; and partly to the ma- 
lignity and envy of the Spanish ministers. 1 he Duke could not conceal 
his chagrin, which was augmented by the decline of his health, and the 
symptoms of a dropsy, which some years afterwards put a period to his 
Kfe». 

In this situation he received great satisfaction from an event, 
^rtradea- which was One of the consequences of the intrigues of the earl 
ed^ thT^' of Leicester. The garrisons of several towns had, through the 
sjnnuid*. influence of that nobleman's partizans, or from the deficiencies in 
their pay occasioned by bis misconduct, shewn great contempt 
for the authority of the States and prince Maurice ; but they bad all been 
brought back to their duty, except the garrison of St. Gertrudenberg, 
which consisted of one thousand five hundred foot and three hundred hone, 
partly Dutch and partly £ngli»h. This garrison having indulged themselves 
in greater excesses than any other, were conscious of such a degree of 
guilt as they thought could not easily be forgiven : they were therefore 
still as refractory and seditious as ever, maintaining openly, that they were 
accountable to none but the queen of England ; and seizing upon ships, and 
carrying off plunder from the friends as well as the enemies of the confede- 
racy. The States, apprehensive of their delivering the town to the ene- 
my, applied every soothing expedient to prevent them. 1'hey offered them 

n Grotiiu Hist Uh, i. BentivogUo^ and Meter«D, anno 1589* » Me^^SKn, ^ 5^ 
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a foil pardoir of tbeir oietibes^ got lord Willougiiby to interfK>8e Im^n- ^^^ 
flaence^ and made immediate payment of a great proportion of their ar- 
rears ; bot aUendeavoors were ineffectual. In tbe meantime LanzaVecchia, 
tiiegov^rabri^ Breda, being well informed of their temper and dtepoeition, 
employed secret agents to confirm them in their seditions purposes, holding^ 
forth to them the rewards which they might hope for from the duke of Par- 
ma, while there was nothing to bie expected from the queen of £ngland or 
the States, but either an ignominious punishment, or perpetual diffidence 
and conteiQpt. They h^itated for some time ; but when an offer was made 
to them in the name of" the duke of Parma, of full payment of their arrears, 
besides a sum of money equal to iive years pay, they were unable to resist 
the all|^rement ; they agreed to give up the town on the terms proposed, 
and began to prepare for the execution of their design, by (Msarimng thJe 
inhabitants. Upon receiring intelligence of this infamous transaction, 
prince Maurice set out by sea, with a body of troops, in order to reduce 
the garrison by force of arms. But before he had time to make any pro- 
gress in the siege, having been itiformed that the duke of Parma was upon 
Ms march to oppose him with a superior army, he thought it prudent to re- 
tire. The Duke soon afterwards entered the town, and having fulfilled his 
engagements to the garrison, he bestowed the government upon Lanzavec- 
chia, as a reward for the service he had performed. Gerlrudenberg ivas 
the first town in Holland which the Spaniards had acquired since their ex- 
pulsion from that province about twelve years before ; and it gave Farnese, 
on that account, the most sensible joy and satisfaction. The States, on the 
other hand, expressed their indignation against the traitors, by proscribing 
them ; and it ought not to be foi^otten, that throixgh various accidents al- 
most all of them fell into the hands of the confederates, and had the sen- 
. tence of proscription executed upon them with the utmost rigour. . 

From Gertrudenberg the Spanish army was sent undei^ count Charles of 
Mansveldt, to reduce the towns of Heusden and Romersval, and the fort of 
Loavestein ; but alltbeir attempts on these places were baffled by the ac- 
tivity and vigour of prince Maurice and count Hohenloe. 

The duke of Parma returned to Brussels, and not long after- ^be dnke 
wards he set out for Germany, to drink the waters at Spa, although of Pfenna 
it was believed he would not have gone at this season, which was m»^ 
the most proper for all military operations, if his army had 
been in a condition to enter upon any enterprise worthy of his former 
fame®. Onring his absence, jHrince Maurice was barely able to prevent 
count Mansveldt from making any new acquisition. The forces of these 
two generals were nearly equal ; neither party was inclined to risk an en- 
gagement, and no rencounter passed between them that deserves to be re* 
corded. 

Some important services were in the mean time performed by 
the indefatigable Schenck in the interior provinces. Having some Aehierc- 



time before the present period, prt^osed to the States to build a fort sSKods. 
^ppn^ the Rhine, at the place where' that ri ver divides itself into two 
branches, and forms the isle of Betuwe p, the States approved highly of 
his proposal, and furnished him with every thing necessary for carrying it 
into execution. He finished it with ^a^ dispatch, and having fixed thero 
his head^quarters, he over-ran all the conntry round, and seized every fa- 
vourable opportunity of annoying the enemy. He took tne city of Bonne, 
upon the Rhipe, by surprise in the night. Having been informed that a body 
of troops were upon their march to reinforce Verdugo, the governor of 

o GrotiQi^ p. 132. P Ctlled anciently- Batavia. 
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GroDihgen. Mid were escortitig a stim of money t^a^ ttat piMm &9 tfie 
payment of the garrbon^ be chose his groimd with so mnch skSl, and 
attacked them with sach impetuosity and atdoar, that he i'OQted themi aod 
got possession of the money without the loss of a single maa. B«t there 
was nothing on which he was so intent as the recovery of Nimeguen, wfaieh 
some years before he himself had conquered for the Spaniards. Nimegnen 
stands on the banks of the Waal, at the distance of only a few houte sail 
from the fort which Schenck had cotistrbcted. Having embarked his treops, 
be set out with an intention to reach the town about the middle of the night* 
Through some accident or mistake he did not arrive till the meraiog, when 
he happened unfortunately to land at a house where a number of persons 
were assembled for the celebration of a wed^ng. By these perdoni the 
alarm was instantly given to the rest of the inhabitants, who were weU ac* 
quainted with the enmity with which Schenck had for some time^past heea 
animated against them, and knew that aa universal pillage would be, the 
consequence of his success. They ran to arras from er^j quarter^ nuide 
a furious attack upon his men, and, notwithstanding the most ii^repid reabt* 
aoce, drove them towards their boats in great confusion. Schenck esdea* 
voured to rally them, but in vain« The town's people pursued, asd slew 

many of them while they were attempting to escapOi Sdienok 
jQ^^^^^ himself was wounded, and immediately aAerwards his beat was 

overset, and he, and all on board, were drowned. Such' waarlhe 

fate of this brave man at the age of forty, by whom, ever sinee faia ceroh, 

the Spaniards had been subjected to perpetual apprehensions and «larais% 

No other material transaction occurred during this csamfnign 

Rh^^g. ^^^ ^^ ^^^S^ ^^ Rhioherg, which was undertaken at the .eane^ 

desire of the elector of Cologn, and the charge of it comnuted 
by the duke of Parma to the marquis of Varambon. Cekmel Vera, an 
English officer of »bigh reputation, was sent by the Stat^is to the cdief ef 
the besieged, and between him and Varambon a bloody batde was Aught^ in 
which the English commander gained a complete victory. Aflectbk'he 
entered the town, and fortified it so strongly, as enabled the inhsdilteiilB for 
some time longer to preserve their liberty and independence. 

It was now the end of autumn, and the duke of Farvftk was 
?Fvtef returned from Spa. Soon afler his returti, bia apprebemions 
returns from with regard to the consequences of the irregular |:ayx&«it of 
^ his troops were verified by the mutiny of a Spamsh regiment 

which lay in garrison at Courtray. From complaints the eoldiers proeeedU 
ed to threats, and at last openly refused to obey hm commands* Witb^the 
utmost difficulty he raised money sufficient to appease them* Bot aa Ifab 
was the first sedition which had happened since the cemmencemest.of hts 
government, he was the more sensibly afflicted by it, and dreaded^ that ex- 
ample which it afforded, woidd soon be followed by the garxisons ift other 
towns: 

Thenirprise This eveut happened about the end of the year onethqn- 
of Bi^- sand ^ve hundred and eighty- nine ; and in the mmth of Feb* 
ruary immediately following^ another miafortnne baq^»peBed» 
which convinced the Duke, that prince Maurice waean antagenisi of a 
character extremely different fromthat of any other with whom be hadhkfaer- 
to contended. This #as the los^f the important city of Breda, of which 
Maurice got possession by a singular stratagem, suggested to 1^ by tibe 
master of a boat, called Adrian Vandenberg, who hc^ soaetimes. snpfrfied 
Qie town and garrison whh turf for firing. WhenLanzavecchia^ tbek^verwr, 

% BentivogUo, p. 33 i* 
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WM ■* Bredii all Teaseb which caaie there ware carefully examined > ^^^ 
bat the duke of Farma« Jiariii^ rewarded this crafty Italiao, for 
the part which he ected ia corcuptini; the ^rrisoQ of St. Gertrudenberg> 
wiihi the goiFemmeot of that towo, still suffered him to retain that of Breda. 
Laaeaveochia found it necessary to be oiften absent from the latter of these 
|f laces ; aod^during his absence, usually committed the charge of it to his son. 
VftDdeoberg hashing •obierFed that oa th^se occasions there was commonly 
great oegligenee in searchii^his boat, founded upon this circumstance his 
plan ibr taking the citadel by surprise. It was communicated to prince 
Maurice, who readily embraced it, and immediately applied himself to put 
it in executioiu The boat was loaded in appearance with turf, as usual : 
bat tbe toff was supported by a floor of planks fixed at the distance of 
sereral feet from the bottom ; and under this floor seventy select soldiers 
were placed, under tbe commaiiad of Charles Harauguer ', an officer of dis- 
tingutshed ralour and capacity. They had but a few miles to sail ; yet, 
thrwigh unexpected aecidents, several days passed before they could reach 
Bcada. The wind turned against them, the melting ice retarded their 
OMOve, and the boat having struck upon a bank, was so much damaged^ 
that the ^soldiers were for some time op to the knees ia water. Their pro> 
mions were almost spent, and one of their number was seized with a vio- 
lent loongfa, iHtich, if it continued, tibey foresaw would certainly occasipn a 
discewry^ This man had the generosity to ofier them his sword, and 
to intreat them to kill him. They as generously declined it ; and being re- 
•biped to ntn all raske, rather than en^nie their hands in the blood of their 
compaiiaoa, they stiH pefsisted in their design. Happily their virtue waa 
vtmntded : the scfldier^s cdogh left him, and even the leak in their vessel 
waa atapt by some accidental cause. 

Jd order to secure the abyence of Laiizavjecchia, whose vi^lance there 
was mqch ground to dread, prince Maurice had made a feint of marching 
againat Gertnidettbei^, and this artifice produced the desired efi*ect. Lan- 
mvexichk was absent from Breda when the boat arrived. It was admitted 
wttliia<the fortifications of the eastle> and the search was made in the most 
superficial ailantier. 

NoiwithstaAdiag this, there ivaa still the utmost danger of a discovery, 
and it wevAA certainly have been made, had not Vandenberg possessed an 
extraonHeary share of address and art, which he exerted on this occasion. 
There being a scarcity of fuel in tbe castle, the turf was immediately pur- 
diased ; tiieaoldiers of the garrison were set to work in carrying it ashore, 
and so great a number of bands were employed, that they would soon have 
nncovered the planks, and thereby have detected the plot, bad no^ Van- 
denberg^ pretending to .be fatigued with labour and watching, and unable to 
assist the soldiera any longer in unloading, first amused them with discourse, 
and then invited them to join him ia drinking some wine which he had pro- 
vided. His oSer was readily accepted. The night came on, and* the 
Spaniah soldiers were all either asleep or drunk. Vandenberg then set 
<)ut, ia order to give notice of his success to prince Maurice and count 
Hobenloe, who, according to agreement, had in great silence brought for- 
ward a body of fi^rces wiSiin a little distance of the town. 

Abo«t the middle of the night, Harauguer issued forth from his retreat ; 
and having divided his band into two bodies, he attacked, at the same time, 
both the guards wbioh were placed i|t the gate towards the CQuntry, ai^d 
those wbioh were stationed at another gate which led from the citadel to 
the town, and flseetiog with .little resii^tan^e, he n^ure^ possession of the 
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gates. TouDg LaDzaveccbia rashed oat against him wiUi between 

thirty and forty of the garrison ; bat these men were not sMe im 

withstand the determined and desperate valour of the assailants. Tliey 

were ail either pat to the sword or dispersed, and Lianzavecchia hioaself 

was woanded and taken prisoner. 

The alarm was soon communicated to the town, in which there was a 
numerous garrison consisting of five companies of Italian foot, and one of 
horse. The citizens offered to co«operate with the garrison in defeiklii^ 
the fortifications, till the duke of Parma should come to their rdief ; but 
this cowardly garrison, being struck with an universal panic, and having iEio 
commander in chief to direct their operations, suddenly forsook the town. 
In the mean time prince Maurice arrived in the citadel, and the inhabttants 
having now no garrison to support them, sent a trumpet with an offer to 
snrreoder, on condition that they should not be plundered. And to this 
prince Maurice readily agreed ; but required that they should pay him 
ninety thousand florins to be distributed among his troops. 

Maurice received the greater satisfaction from this acquisition, which had 
been attended with the loss of only one man, as Breda had been lor laany 
years the hereditary property of his family ; and for the same reason the 
citizens were less reluctant in submitting to his authority. He appointed 
the brave Harauguer to be governor of the town, and liberally rew»ded 
Vandenberg, and all the other sailors and soldiert, in^roportimi totheifr 
merit. ..... J 

The duke of Parma, on the other hand, was extremely mortified with 
what bad happened, and highly incensed against his countrymen, the Ita- 
lians, who had so basely deserted the town committed to their care. He or- 
dered the officers to be arrested, and afterwards commanded all of them 
to be executed, agreeably to the sentence of a court-martial, except one, 
whom he pardoned in consideration of his youth t. 

Old Lanzavecchia^s imprudence in committing so important a charge to 
so young a man as his son, was already severely punished by his son's im- 
prisonment, and the loss of his government of Breda. He punished him- 
self still farther, by resigning his government of Gertrudenberg. Soch 
were the bitter fruits of that corruption for which this man had been so 
lately rewarded. According to the principles which warriors and poli- 
ticians are ready to adopt, his conduct deserved the reward which was be- 
stowed upon it ; but to the friends of virtue it will give satisfaction to ob- 
serve, that, in the course of providence, punishment is inflicted sometimes 
not upon the treacherous alone, but on those too by whom they are 
prompted, or encouraged in their treachery. 

Meanwhile Farnese resolving to recover the town, if possible, before 
prince Maurice should have time to secure it, sent count Mansveldt against 
it with a part of the army. But Maurice had no sooner acquired pos- 
session of the place, than he furnished it with provisions sufficient for 
many months, and stationed a garrison in it consisting of one thousand two 
hundred foot and four hundred horse. Mansveldt did not therefore think 
it expedient to lay immediate siege to Breda ; but in order to cut off the 
communication of the garrison with Holland, he attempted to reduce a 
strong fort in the mouth of the river Mark, which commanded the navi- 
gation of that river. From this attempt however he was obliged to desist, 
after having lost between six and seven hundred men. He then built 
another fort at the mouth of the river, and began to make preparations for 
besieging the town itself. In order to divert him firom the prosecution of 

tGrotiug. BeotivQg^ 
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bk desigD, priace Maurice marched with a body of about five thousand ,^ 
BBen towards NimegneD, resolriDg to besiege that town in case Mans- 
▼eldt did not relinquish his present enterprise. 

Farnese, sensible of the great importance of Nimeguen, sent orders to 
count Mansveldt to lead his army thither without delay. Maurice per- 
ceived then that it was impracticable for him to attempt the siege with any 
probability of success, and encamped his troops in the Betuwe, on the 
north side ot the Waal, opposite to Nimeguen. Having fortified the banks 
of the river, to prevent count Mansveldt from transporting his forces, he 
built, in sight of the enemy, a strong fort, afterwards called by the name 
of Knotzenburg, direcUy opposite to the town ; by which he not only de- 
prived Nimeguen of all the advantages which it had hitherto derived from 
its situation ; but, as the cannon of this fort could reach the town, the in- 
habitants were exposed to continual danger. After having finished this 
important work, he dug a navigable canal across the Betuwe, from the 
Rhine to the Waal. This wise expedient rendered the navigation of the 
confederates in those parts secure, by making it unnecessary for their ships 
to pass by Nimeguen ; and it was of great advantage to all the country 
round, by lessening the violence of the inundations to which that part of 
^le Netherlands is sometimes liable. The States of Guelderland and 
Overyasel had a just sense of the benefits which they derived from his 
eperatiotts, and they testified their gratitude by electing him gpyernor of 
these two provinces. 
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From the capacity and vigour which Maurice had already dis- 
1S90, plajed, Philip might have perceived that he should prohably find 
F^S.^ full employment in the Netherlands for all the forces which, in 
the present state of his finances, he was able to support. And 
considering the unfortunate issue of his enterprise against Elizabeth, and 
how much the reputation of his arms and counsels had suffered fron/ii his 
long unsuccessful struggle with the inhabitants of the United Provinces, it 
might have beep expected that he would have seen the absurdity of that 
preposterous ambition which had led him to undertake new conquests be- 
fore he had reduced his own dominions under obedience. It does not ap- 
pear that he ever seriously entertained the thoughts of renewing his at- 
tempt against England ; but having never relinquished his designs on 
France, he had maintained his connexions with the heads of the Catholic 
league ; and notwithstanding the difficulty which he found in paiyine bis 
army in Flanders, he had from time to time supplied them with considera- 
ble sums of money. 

These factious leaders had now more occasion than ever for 
iksieam^ his assistance. After the treaty mentioned above, which Philip 
concluded with the duke of Guise at Joinville in the year one 
thousand five hundred and eighty-five, the flames of war between the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants had been kindled afresh from one end of the king- 
dom to the other. Henry, well acquainted with the secret intentions of 
Guise and his partizans, which were no less hostile to himself than to the 
Calvinists, would gladly have employed all his power for their destruction ; 
but he soon perceived that he was unable to contend openly with so great 
a force as they had provided against him, and therefore disguising his re- 
sentment for the affront offered to his authority, he resolved to accede to 
the league, in hopes of acquiring the direction of it, by declaring him- 
self its head and protector. In consequence of this resolution, great pre- 
parations were made for prosecuting the war against the' Calvinists, and 
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tbree difti ^t srnim were s^md* One of! tliese Henry commanded ia ^^^ 
person ; another was sent under the dnke de Jojeuse against the king 
of Navarre ; and t&e ttitird was led by the duke of Qnise* to oppose a 
Dunoierous arony of Germans, who were upon their march to the assistance 
of the Hugonots^ Joye^e lost both his army and his life in tiie battle of 
Coutra» ; bat the dnke of Guise* who made up for the small number ei 
Mh troap8» by his superior conduct aod intrepidity, proved victorious over 
the Germans, ai^d thereby acquired an increase of pc^ulatity and fame, 
which gave him uocontroUable influence over almoat all the CatboUcs ia 
in the kingdom. Elated with his success, and conscious of his power, this 
ambitious leader could no longer delay the execution of his diesigns ; but 
resolved, aAer deposing the King, and confining him to a cloister, to place 
the infirm and aged cardina) of Bourbon upon the throne ; hoping to en- 
gross the whole adounistration, and to secure the succession to himself, ia 
the event of the cardinal's demise^ Henry beheld with m^k dread tbe 
precipice on which be stood ; and in order to avoid.it, had recoune to 
that detestable e^cpedient, of which, in his youth, he had shewn his ap- 
probation, in the massacre of St» Bartholomew, by commandi^ both the. 
duke of Guise, aqd his brother the cardinal, to be assassinated* 

This murder, which even Henry pretended to justify only by the. plea of 
necesmty, did not produce the effect which he expected, instead of ii^* 
midatiog his enemies, it served to inflame their mindft with wrath and i»* 
dignation. in Paris» where the spirit of the lea^e had long raged with 
the utD^ost fury, the people broke bis statues to pieces, the ecdesiastica 
declaimed against him in, the. bitterest and most abusive terms, and the 
S^ijbpane declared him to have forfeited the crown. His subjects almost 
every where rose up in arms against him, and the duke of Mayenne» 
brother, of the Guises, s^ prince of exti^aordinary ptudence and capacity^ 
^as chosen comm^^oder in claef in his brother's room. 

In this situation Henry bad no resource left but in the king of 'Navarrey 
whom he had deceived and persecuted. But this generous atd heroic 
jprince readily forgot the injuries he had received from hita(i,.and made haste 
to loa^rcU with a numerous army to his assistance* Thus powerfully support* 
ed, H^nry became an overmatch for bis enemies, and he would soon have 
competed tbfi city of P^ris to surrender, when a period was put to his lifis. 
by a fanatic monk, who being seduced by his superiors, burned with the 
desire of meriting Heaven, by embruing his hands in the blood of his lawful 
priufie* . Si^cb w^as the upfortUiQate et)d of Henry HI. the last of the race 
of Valpis^ which had reigned over Finance fpr almost three hundred years* 

T|)^ king of Navari^, the undoubted heir of the crown, and 
whom the deceased monarch had nominated his successor, was h^*^.^ 
immediately proclaimed King iq the camp, by the name of Henry 
IV. a name which will be for ever respected, not by the French nation 
alone, but by every friend of mankind and virtue. Brought up in the 
hardjQsi schpol of adversity, patient, frugal, and laborious ; brave and 
wi^e ; sincere, humane, and generous ; of the strictest integrity, and the 
most untainted honour ; be had loqg commanded the admfration df his* 
eqemie^, ais well as of the impartial world. Never did any prince succeed 
to a throng* adorned with more splendid, more substantial, or more amiable 
dpcomplis)iments ; yet so fierce was the spirit of religious bigotry with 
which his subjects were inflamied ; so great their abhorrence of Calvinism ; 
and. sqch tb^ir dread, that Henry, who was himself a Calvinist, although 
the most moderate of his sect, would, in imitation of the queen of Eng- 
land, overturn the Popish religion, that many of the Catholics instantly 
forsook his camp ^ nor wciuld^y of tl^m hdTe^ been persuaded to remain 
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with him, had he not giren them g;rottnd to eotertaiii hopes of h» 
conversioD. 

In Paris he had a tiumerous party who would willingly have recognised 
his right, in case he woold have agreed to embrace the Popish faith. 
There were others who, under the pretence of religion, had no other ends 
in view but to secure and perpetuate that unbounded licence which they 
had long enjoyed, of perpetrating the most atrocious crimes ; and there 
were many who, having been gained over by Spanish influence, had, in 
concert with Mendoza, the Spanish ambassador, and Cajetan, the Pope's 
legate a partizan of Spain, formed the design of conferring the crown, 
eidier on Philip himself, or his daughter lsat>ella*. 

The duke of Mayenne, who had adopted his brother's plan in all its 
branches, hoped to make these parties subservient to his own elevation to 
the throne. This des^, however, he concealed with care ; and that he 
might have leisure to prepare the means of putting it in execution, he 
prevailed on a great majority to concur in electing the cardinal of Bourbon 
king ; to which measure likewise, Philip, actuated by a similar intention, 
gftve bis consent. 

Heniy in the mean time finding himself unable, from the great desertion 
of his mrces, to maintain his present situation before Paris, retired into 
Normandy, to wait there, till succours, which he expected from Elizabeth, 
should arrive. Mayenne, putting himself at the head of an army much 
more numerous than that of the King, pursued and attacked him in his for- 
tifications near the town of Arques ; but having been repulsed with great 
slaughter, and having sufiered afterwards a total overthrow in the battte of 
Ivry, in which, as on many other occasions, Henry's superior bravery sup- 
plied his want of numbers, Mayenne was obliged, with the shattered re- 
mains of his army, to take refuge in the metropolis^ There he stayed no 
longer than till he had consulted with the duke of Nemours, the governor, 
with r^;ard to the proper measures of defence, in case the city should be 
besieged by the victorious army ; after which he set out for Picardy, to 
meet the duke of Parma, from whom he expected a reinforcement of troops. 
The King arrived soon afler in the neigfabourhc^d of Paris, and havmg 
made himself master of the course of the Seyne and the Marne, 
§|j£^ and blocked up every entry by which provisions might be convey- 
ed into the town, he invested it on every side, and soon reduced 
the inhabitants to extreme necessity. 

By the persuasion however of their leaders, seconded by the Spanish 
minister and the Pope's legate ; by the decrees of the Sorbonne, and the 
harangues of the clergy ; they were confirmed in the resolution which 
they had formed from the beginning, to endure every calamity, rather than 
receive an heretical king, whose authority they were taught to believe they 
could not acknowledge, without endangering their salvation. 

. ^ In their present distressful situation they had no prospect of 

Yiewfon relief, but from the arms of Spain. ; nor was Philip less inclined 
Fnaoa. ^^y^ ^q interpose in their behalf, and that of the league in general 
than formerly. The afiairs of France were at this time the principal ob- 
ject of his attention ; and he would gladly have exerted himself against the 
King with his utmost vigour especially as the cardinal of Bourbon was 
lately dead, if the present juncture had been favourable to his ambitious 
design, of seizing l^e monarchy for himself or his daughter ; by which, 
more than by zeal for the Catholic faith, he had long been actuated. But 
laving penetrated into the views of Mayenoe, and found that from him and 
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alt hid paYty be btfd reason to effp^t the most stremioiis oppasitkm ; he , ^^ 
considered, that if Henry were utterly sabdued, the CathoUcs, standing 
then no lonc^erm need of his asflistance, woald probably unite against him, 
and without regard to the oUigations which he had laid tbem under, render 
all his expence and labour froitlessi He resolved therefore, agreeably to 
the advice of the duke of Farma to protract the war, and to afford the 
lea^e only such assistance as might prevent the King from acquiring ai| 
entire ascendant over then^ ; hoping thereby to waste the strengUi of betb 
the contending parties, and sooner or later to oblige them to comply with« 
whatever terms he should be pleased to prescribe^ 

Conformably to this plan, the duke of Parma, with whom Mayenne had 
an interview at Cond^, gave him only two thousand seven hundred foot and 
eight hundred horse. But as this retnfotcement wes inadequate to the 
purpose for which it bad been solicited, Philip became apprehensive that, 
the resolution of the besieged might fail ; and dreaded, that if Henry 
were once master of the capital, a prince of so great ability and address 
mrght soon compel the rest of the kingdom to submit to his authority. . 
To prevent this, he resolved to postpone every consideration of prudence- 
and interest to the raising of the siege ; and sent positive orders to the 
duke of Parma, to condnct his army to France for this purpose, with the. 
utmost expedition. Famese, though possessed of capacity and courage 
equal to the most difficult and dangerous enterprise, would gladly have 
diverted Philip f)fom his design. He represented to him the dai^^rous 
consequences wHh whiek the absence of his troops from the Netherlands 
would be attended ; and he attempted to make him sensible of the extreme 
uncertainty of Hiose advantages which be expected to derive from taking 
so deep an interest in the afiairs of France. But Philip, blinded by hia 
ambition, could not relinquish those delusive hopes which he had long 
fondly indulged, of adding France to his dominions. He was deaf to the 
duke's prudent remonstrances, and only listened to his advice, so fitr as ta 
consent that be might return to the Low-Countries, when the siege of Paris 
should be raised; 

Finding the King thus obstinate and inflexible, Famese com- 
mitted the government, during his absence, to count f'eter J!^t^^ 
Ernest of Mansveldt, and appointed his son count Charles to SnteKpcdi- 
command the small number of troops, which he designed to leave Fnm 
behind him for the defence of the Netherlands. lie then ap- 
plied himself with great anxiety to make the necessary preparations for his 
march : for he was well aware of the difficulty wiiich he must encounter 
in his intended enterprise against a prince of so great abilities as the king 
of France, in the midst of his dominions, and at the head of a victorious' 
army, commanded' by a gallant and almost invincible nobility. This cou- 
sideration, however, far from intimidating him, served only to make him 
exert, with more than ordinary vigour, those illustrious talents with which 
he was endowed ; lest now, when he was about to enter the lists with so 
great a rival for military fame, he should forfeit that high renown which 
his former achievements had procured him. 

Henry was at this time about forty years of age, and Farnese 
a few years older. From their earliest youth they had been S?5g^ 
alike distinguished by the love of arms : and had passed their Henriw 
lives either in learning, or in practising the art of war. They 
possessed alike the talent of conciliating the affections of their troops* 
without any relaxation of discipline) or diminution of aothority Tbojl! 
were equal too in personal courage, in quick discernment, and in fertility 
of ganius. But the King was mere prompt in his decisions ; the duke more 
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,j^ caatioiis and circomspeet The latter alwajrs cooI« and master of him- 
self, transgressed on no occasion the bounds of the strictest pradence ; 
but the former was often betrayed by his natural impetaosity and ardor, 
rather to act the part of a common soldier, than of a general, and unneces- 
sarily to eipose his person to danger. From the same impetuosity of tem- 
per, the King was ever fond of striking a decisive blow, by a pitched bat- 
tle in the field ; whereas the duke chose rather to accomplish his designs by 
stratagem and dexterity, without bloodshed. Notwithstanding this diversity 
in their characters, they were indisputably the greatest captains of the age 
in which they Uved, and may be compared, without suffering by the com* 
parison, with the most illustrious commanders either in ancient or in 
modern times. 

Famese was ready to set out from Brussels in the beginning 
^mmUm. ^^ August, with an army of fourteen thousand foot and three 
thousand horse. On his arrival in France, having convened his 
principal officers together, he explained to them the conduct proper to be 
observed in the present expedition ; and represented the necessity of re- 
quiring a strict attention from every individual in the army, to all the rules 
of military discipline. They were about to enter into a kingdom, where 
the people being naturally jealous of the Spaniards, suspicions would be 
easify excited, that, instead of having come to their assistance, he intended 
to reduce thAn under the government of Spain. Against giving ground fof 
these suspicions, which might defeat the intentions of the King, they must 
be continually on their guard, and take effectual care to restrain the troops 
from offering any violence to the natives. They were ere long to pursue 
their march in the face of a bold and enterprising enemy ; and tor this 
reason it would be necessary that the most perfect order thould be observ- 
ed, that no tumult should be permitted in their quarters, and no soldier al- 
lowe4 to leave his colours night or day, upon any pretence whatever ; that 
the country should be reconnoitred with the utmost care ; that they should 
take up their quarters every evening a considerable time before sunset ; 
that the troops should stand under their arms, till the intrenchments were 
completed : and that their intrenchments should be as strongly fortified^ 
as if the enemy f^ere in sight. 

The duke secured the execution of these orders, by the activity and 
vigilance which he exerted. Although he had many officers of high re- 
putation under him, yet he resolved not to put implicit trust in any of them. 
From charts or maps, joined to the information which he received from 
the natives, he had acquired a thorough knowledge of the country through 
which he was to pass. He heard in person the reports of all the parties 
which he sent to reconnoitre ; marked out the encampments with his own 
hand, and bestowed such particular attention on every thing which he 
deemed of the least importance, that he left himself no other time for re- 
pose, but the few hours between beating the reveille, and the marching of 
the troops. 

In order to preserve his men fresh and vigorous for the time of action, 
he marched gently forwards ; and did not arrive at Meaux, which is ten 
leagues distant from Paris, till the 23d of August. He was joined at Meaux 
by the duke de Mayenne, with ten thousand foot and one thousand five 
hundred horse ; and from this place he sent intelligence to the besieged, 
that he hoped to be able in a few days to relieve them. 

Their patience was almost exhausted. They had been for 



JJ^of naany days reduced to the most deplorable condition. Great 
$ffm> . numbers had died of want, or of diseases occasioned by the un- 
wholesome food to which they had been obliged to have recourse ; 
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and though their bigotry made them still entertain the thoughts of a sur- 
render with horror, it had required the utmost vigilance on the part of 
the governor, to prevent it from taking place. They believed it to be impos- 
sible for them to hold out even for a few days, at the end of which the 
duke of Parma had given them hopes of his arrival. Of this desperate 
situation, their leaders did not fail to inform him, nor did he delay advanc- 
ing towards them one moment longer than was necessary in order to secure 
a fortunate issue to his enterprise. 

Henry had for several weeks entertained the most sanguine 
hopes of being able to terminate the siege before the duke Slf^f'^ 
could arrive b* He was now extremely chagrined and mortified, 
and was at the same time thrown into great perplexity, with respect to 
the measures proper to be pursued. Unwilling to quit his prize, when 
he was upon the point of seizing it, he would gladly have divided his army, 
and leaving a part of it, to continue the blockade, have led the rest to 
meet the enemy. But as it had lately suffered great diminution l>y sick- 
ness, he apprehended that he would find sufficient employment for the 
whole, in defending himself against the Spaniards. After much hesitation, 
he raised the siege, and set out to oppose the duke of Parma, before he 
should approach nearer the town «. 

Having advanced as far as Chelles (which lies about four leagues dis- 
tant from Paris) he pitched his camp in a' spacious plain, which is termi- 
nated by two hills of a gentle ascent, separated from each other by the 
road that leads to Meaux. The duke of Parma's army was encamped on 
the other side of these hills, and was well secured by strong entrench- 
ments. In this situation the two armies remained for several days. The 
dnke did not now lie under the same necessity as before, of precipitating 
his approach to Paris, because the citizens having ventured, after the 
King's departut'e, to make excursions into the country had furnished them- 
s^ves with some provisions from the places adjacent ; and the King durst 
not attack such strong intrenchments, defended by an army superior in 
number to his own. But being eager to engage, and dreading the daily 
diminution of his forces from the sickness which prevailed among them, 
Henry sent a defiance to the duke of Mayenne, calling upon him to quit 
his den, in which he lay more like a fox than a lion, that the contest be* 
tween them might be decided, and an end put to the calamities of the 
kingdom. 

Mayenne sent the herald who brought this challenge to the 
duke of Parma, who answered, smiling, That his present conduct, stntaxem 
he perceived, was not agreeable to the King ; but that he had ^F^tiaf 
been accustomed to fight, only when he himself thought proper, 
and not when it was convenient for his enemies ; and he added. That far 
from declining battle, he would offer it as soon as the interest of the cause 
which he had come to support, should render it expedient. Agreeably to 
the spirit of this reply, Farnese kept his army within their lines for two 
days longer ; during which time he was employed in examining the situa- 
tion of the country, and in considering how he might accomplish the end 
of his expedition, without hazarding an engagement. Having at length 
fixed his plan of operations, without communicating it to the duke of 
Mayenne, or any other of his officers, he gave out, that he now intended 
to offer battle. Of the van, which consisted of two squadrons of lances, 
with all the light horse in his army, he gave the command to the marquis 

b It hftd lasted foar months. 

« His army araouated to twenty tbotiaand foot and fivci &oasand horsi^. 
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de Renti, with infttrcietidiM, that as soon as he sfatmld raach the top of the 
■'*' interjacent hill, he ahonk) spread oat his troops, and make as lai^ge a 
front as possible ; and then begin to descend slowly towards the enemy, but 
not to engage without forthcr orders, whateverprovoc^tion he should receWe. 
He committed the charge of the main army to the doke de Mayenne, and 
that of the rear to the sieur de la Mothe ; while he reserved liberty to 
himself, to ride from one part of the army to the other, as occasion should 
require. 

When the King was informed of this disposition and morement of the 
Spanish army, he could not doubt that the duke had at length resoWed to 
try the fortune of a battle. His eyes sparkled with joy. He drew up 
his army in battle atray, with the utmost celerity and skill : bat Te- 
solved to wait till the enemy should descend to the plaie, where he might 
enter the lists with them on equal terms. 

When the van of the Spanish army had formed so large a front, as totally 
obstructed the view of every thing behind them, the duke commanded De 
Renti to stop, and to wait for the King, in case he should think fit to ascend 
the hill. Then clapping spurs to his horse, he galloped back to the duke 
de Mayenne, who was advancing with the main army, and taking him by 
the hand, he said, with a cheerful animated countenance, *' Paris will 
soon be delivered now, my lord ; but for this purpose we must turo back, 
and direct our march to another quarter." He then desired both May- 
enne and La Mothe to march towards Lagny, a town on the other side of 
the Mame, and instructed them to take possession of the ground on this 
aide, directly opposite to the town, and to employ all their troops in draw- 
ing strong lines of circumvallation around their camp* 

These orders were executed with great expedition. A battery of the 
largest cannon was planted over against the town ; and the camp was for* 
tified in such a manner with trenches, breast* works, and redoubts, as to 
render it impregnable. 

When this was done, the marquis de Renti, who for several hours had 
amused the enemy with hopes that be intended to come down from the hill, 
began to file o£f towards Lagny ; after having {Wanted a body of select 
troops, under an officer of the name of Basia, in certain woody parts of 
the hill, to secure his retreat. 

The King in the mean time knew nothing of what had passed on the 
other side S[ the hill ; and when he saw the marquis de Renti depart, he 
sent a detachment after him to attack his rear, and if possible to discover 
the duke's design. But this detachment fell unexpectedly among the 
Spanish troops under Basta ; and a furious rencounter ensued, which con- 
tinued with various success till night, when both parties retired to their 
respective camps. The King remained all night entirely ignorant of the 
operations of the enemy. He could not suppose that Famese, a general 
so distinguished for his caution, would attempt to transport his forces over 
the Marne, in order to advance to Paris, on the other side of that river, 
while so strong a fortified pass as Lagny lay behind him. And it waa still 
more difficult to believe, that in the face of such an army as lay ready to 
attack him, he would undertake the siege of Lagny, especially as the river 
lay between him and that place. It was the last of these measures, how- 
ever, on which the duke of Parma had resolved ; and aH his movements 
on the day before bad been made in order to insure success. Next mom* 
ing the King received intelligence of his design, but he bad the mortifica- 
tion to perceive that it was beyond bis power to prevent him from carry- 
ing it into execution. On each hand he was perplexed with insurmounta- 
ble difficulties. The fortifications of the Spanish army were already so 
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Gom|>l0te, that he could not attaok them with the auMiUest hopes pf sue- 
cess* If he should codmud where he was, Laipfty would certainly he 
lost, aud thereby a passage to Paris opened on the other side of the river ; 
and if he should transport his army, in order to sa?e I^ny, the duke would 
then be at liberty to mareh direcUy by the road on this side to the relief of 
the besieged. 

There was no other expedient in his power, but, while he remained in 
his present situation, to send reinforcements from time to time to the gar- 
rison of Lagny. 

The duke of Parma meanwhile pushed forward the siege of 
that place with the utmost celerity and vigour ; having, as already i^^* 
mentioned, planted a battery on this side of the river, he opened 
it next morning, and soon laid a great part of the wall in ruins. The gar* 
rison, however, still believed themselves to be secure, as the river was 
between them and the enemy ; but the duke had thrown a bridge of boats 
over it some miles above the town, and had already transported several 
thousands of his bravest troops. These troops were ready to mount the 
breach fi$ soon as it was made practicable. In the first assault they were 
repulsed with great bravery by the garrison, but an error in military disci* 
pUne commit!^ by La*fia, the governor, quickly decided the fate of Lagny. 
Instead of relieving those who bad sustained the first assault, by changing 
them- file by file, acccMrding to an established rule in the defence of places, 
he atten^ted to do it all at once, and thereby threw his men into confusion;^ 
This blunder was perceived by the assailants, who returned instantly tp 
the charge with redoubled fury, and after taking La-fin himself prisoner, 
put most of the garrison to the sword, while. the King stood a sorrowful 
speotator of the loss of the place, imd the slaughter of his troops. 

After the takibg of La^y, no other obstade remained to 
prevent the Spaniards from approaching Paris on that side of BcttefoCftni. 
the river, but the ^rrisons at the bridges of St. Maur and Cha- 
renton. These were easily overcome, and the convoys with provisions 
advanced without mentation to the gates of the city. The joy of the 
Parisiaiis on this occasion may be more easily imagined than described ; 
they poured forth in multitudes to receive that food of which they stood so 
much in need, and every tongue celebrated in the highest strains the 
praises of their deliverer. 

No person admired mere that deilterity by which the duke of 
Parma had accomplished his design^ than the King himself; |^^^ 
hut his generous spirit was severely mortified, and he had the mnb. 
greater reason for the chagrin which he felt on this occasion ; 
because, if, instead of enoamptng his army at Chelles, he bad followed the 
council of the wise La None, and advanced as far as Claye, Lagny might 
have been saved, and the Spanish army so long retarded, that the Parisians 
must have thrown themselves upon his mercy. 

Henry's uneasiness was greatly augmented when he considered, that at 

£ resent it was impossible for him by any bold decisive stroke to retrieve 
is error. He knew it to be vain to entertain the hopes of forcing the duke 
of Parma, now when the end of his expedition was accomplished, to ex- 
pose his troops to the risk of a battle. His own army was greatly weaken* 
ed by sickness, and the fittigues of a long campaign. All the country round 
being laid waste, he began to feel a scarcify of provisions ; his exchequer 
was exhausted, and many of his nobility and gentry, who served at their 
own expence, having no farther expectations this season of either subdu- 
iog Paris, or compelling the enemy to engage, were impatient to depart. 
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^ii^ t^£!!'re^yf^'^^''% check the progress of the enemy. 

'^'^^dariog <^^' ""^i Dot bo formidable as to prevent the duke of 

^^^''^^iS little ^^^j^Jskiog whatever enterprise he should incline. 

pwtn* ^'^"^ fM^yeoney and the <«ther heads of the lei^e, he laid 

Sf^ At^^^^od iiotw'ithstanding the most obstinate resistance, he 

to Cor^^^l^t not till be had spent many days in the siege, and lost 

'^tt o^^^^aB to preserve in his own hands an acquisition which had 

^^iog ^^* be proposed to the leaders of the league to put in Cor- 

cost bii" ^u of his Walloon or ItaUan forces. By this proposal perhaps, 

beii^^lnly io make trial of their disposition towards the Catholic king ; 

jb0 ^'j^riog ^^^ averse he himself had ever been to his present expe- 

orp ^^^^ intended to make Philip sensible of the difficulty of deriving any 

^h^'otial advantage from taking so deep an interest in the a£fairs of 

if hatever was his motive, M ayenne and the other leaders declined con- 
Aeotiog to his proposal, and in their refusal gave him a clear discovery of 
tbeir jealousy and suspicion. This discovery confirmed him in his opinron, 
that matters were far from being ripe for the execution of Philip's designs, 
and that probably he should never be able to accomplish them by any oUier 
laeans than by protracting the war, till the strength and patience of the con- 
tending parties were exhausted. This plan had, as mentioned above, been 
recommended to Philip by the duke himself; and conformal4y to it, he re* 
solved, since neither party was in immediate danger of being overpowered, 
to return to the Netherlands. Other motives concurred in determining him 
to form this resolution ; the inclemency of the season, the sickliness of his 
army, the want of money, and a scarcity of provisions ; which last was so 
great, as made it necessary for him sometimes to suffer his troops to plunder 
the inhabitants, although he foresaw that his granting this permission must 
not only prove prejudicial to his discipline, but contribute likewise to alie- 
nate the affections of the people, and thereby to obstruct his master's views. 

The catholic leaders, who had expected that he would have remained in 
France till the King was totally subdued, laboured with much importunity to 
divert him from his purpose ; but all their arguments were ineffectual. 
The state of affairs in the Netherlands, he informed them, rendered his re- 
turn indispensably necessary, but he would send them money, and leave 
such a number of troops as would enable them to prosecute the war. Nei- 
ther the money ^ nor troops ® which he promised were answerable to the 
sanguine expectations which they liad formed. They saw that Philip, not- 
withstanding the seeming zeal with which he espoused their cause, was 
surely actuated by some private motive of ambition ; that there was no- 
thing farther from his intention than to bring the war to a conclusion, and 
that he would never contribute effectually to their gaining a victory over 
their enemies, unless he himself were to reap the fruits of it. They found 
it necessary however to conceal their suspicions, and to accept of the scanty 
supply of money and troops which the duke had offered. Fa^mese in the 
mean time was preparing for his march ; and, as he could not doubt that 
Henry would give him all the annoyance in his power, heeo^ployed the 
same precautions as he had done formerly when he left the Nkherlande. 

^ Thirty thoiuaud duMtii e Between five and six thoataiMK 
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Having drawn np hig army in four divisions, he marched always in 
the order of battle : the country through which he passed was dili- 
gently reconnoitred by the light horse, and his camp was every evening se- 
cured by strong entrenchments. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the King was determined 
not to suffer him to return unmolested. With this intention he ^^^^^^^ 
had brought a select body of troops to Compeigne, near the bor- g;«w« h»- 
ders of Picardy , and he set out with them from that place, as soon 
he got information of the enemy's rouf^, inflamed with the desire of taking 
vengeance for the injuries he had received. Henry had full scope in the 
present scene of action for his wonted bravery and vigilance, taor did he 
suffer any opportunity to escape of exerting these qualities with signal da- 
mage to the enemy. Hovering perpetually round them, he attacked them 
sometimes in the front, when they least expected it» sometimes in the flank,' 
and sometimes in the rear, giving them no respite night or day, and filling 
their minds with contiriual apprehensions and alarms. 

No general could have made greater efforts with so small a force ; and 
if the Spaniards had been commanded by a general less distinguished than 
the duke of Parma for prudence and circumspection, it i^impossible; con- 
sidering the length of their march, the badness of their roads, and the sea- 
son of the year, but they must have been often thrown into confusion, and 
the greater part of them destroyed. But the duke's vigilance was not in- 
ferior to the activity of the King ; while he was perpetually on his guard, 
and ever ready to assist whatever part of his army was attacked, he suffer- 
ed no provocation to divert him from the prosecution of his march ; and at 
last be brought his troops, though not without considerable loss, yet in gooj 
order, into the province of Hainault^'. 

t B^AtiISi lib. si. 9nitiT0gti0k part It. liK ▼. Thtianirs, BIk xtix. Met; vi. and tIk 
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irao. Determined by these motires, he retired to St Deonis, aod hav- 

uS2my?^ iDg disbanded the greatest part of his forces, he sent the nehitity 

to provide for the security of the several provinces in which 

their interest lay, retaining only a flying army of his best troops, with wluch 

he intended during the winter to check the progress of the enemy. 

This little army was not so formidable as to prevent the duke of 
^3j^ Parma from undertaking whatever enterprise he should incline. 
At the desire of Mayenne, and the other heads of the league, he laid 
siege to Corbeil ; and notwithstanding the most obstinate resistance, he 
took it by assault, but not till he had spent many days in the siege, and lost 
a great number of men. 

Being desirous to preserve in his own hands an acquisition which had 
cost him so dear, be proposed to the leaders of the league to put in Cor- 
beil a garrison of his Walloon or Italian forces. By this proposal perhaps, 
he meant only to make trial of their disposition towards the Catholic king ; 
or, considering how averse he himself had ever been to his present expe- 
dition, he intended to inake Philip sensible of the difficulty of deriving any 
substantial advantage from taking so deep an interest in the affairs of 
France. 

Whatever was his motive, Mayenne and the other leaders declined con- 
senting to his proposal, and in their refusal gave him a clear discovery of 
their jealousy and suspicion. This discovery confirmed him in his opinion, 
that matters were far from being ripe for the execution of Philip's designs, 
and that probably he should never be able to accomplish them by any oUier 
means than by protracting the war, till the strength and patience of the con- 
tending parties were exhausted. This plan had^ as mentioned above, been 
recommended to Philip by the duke himself; and conformably to it, he re* 
solved, since neither party was in immediate danger of being overpowered, 
to return to the Netherlands. Other motives concurred in determining him 
to form this resolution ; the inclemency of the season, the sickliness of his 
army, the want of money, and a scarcity of provisions ; which last was so 
great, as made it necessary for him sometimes to suffer his troops to plunder 
the inhabitants, although he foresaw that his granting this permission must 
not only prove prejudicial to his discipline, but contribute likewise to alie- 
nate the affections of the people, and thereby to obstruct his master's views. 

The cathotic leaders, who had expected that he would have remained in 
France till the King was totally subdued, laboured with much importunity to 
divert him from his purpose ; but all their alignments were ineffectual. 
The state of affairs in the Netherlands, he informed them, rendered his re- 
turn indispensably necessary, but he would send them money, and leave 
such a number of troops as would enable them to prosecute the war. Nei- 
ther the money <i nor troops « which he promised were answerable to the 
sanguine expectations which they had formed. They saw that Philip, not- 
withstanding the seeming zeal with which he espoused their cause, was 
surely actuated by some private motive of ambition ; that there was no- 
thing farther from his intention than to bring the war to a conclusion, and 
that he would never contribute effectually to their gaining a victory over 
their enemies, unless he himself were to reap the fruiu of it. They found 
it necessary however to conceal their suspicions, and to accept of the scanty 
supply of money and troops which the duke had offered. Fs^mese in the 
mean time was preparing for his march ; and, as he could not doubt that 
Henry would give him all the annoyance in his power, heeu^ployed the 
same precautions as he had done formerly when he left the N^erlande.- 

^ Thirty thoiuaud du«a^ e Betweca five and six ihooiaiuK 
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Having drawn Qp hig army in four divisions, he marched always in 
the order of battle : the country through which he passed was dili- 
gently reconnoitred by the light horse, and his camp was every evening se- 
cured by strong entrenchments. 

Notwithstanding these precautions, the King was determined 
not to suffer him to return unmolested. With this intention he ^Siuwto 
had brought a select body of troops to Compeigne, near the bor- gcwe <h»- 
ders of Picardy, and he set out with them from that place, as soon 
he got information of the enemy's rouf^, inflamed with the desire of taking 
Tengeance for the injuries he had received. Henry had full scope in the 
present scene of action for his wonted bravery and vigilance, taor did he 
suffer any opportunity to escape of exerting these qualities with signal da- 
mage to the enemv. Hovering perpetually routid them, he attacked them 
sometimes in the front, when they least expected it, sometimes in the flank,' 
and sometimes in the rear, giving them no respite night or day, and filling 
their minds with contiriual apprehensions and alarms. 

No general could have made greater efforts with so small a force ; and 
if the Spaniards had been commanded by a general less distinguished than 
the duke of Parma for prudence and circumspection, it i^ impossible, con- 
sidering the length of their march, the badness of their roads, and the sea- 
son of the year, but they must have been often thrown into confusion, and 
the greater part of them destroyed. But the duke's vigilance was not in- 
ferior to the activity of the King ; while he was perpetually on his guard, 
and ever ready to assist whatever part of his army was attacked, he suffer- 
ed no provocation to divert him from the prosecution of his march ; and at 
last he brought his troops, though not without considerable loss, yet in gooj 
order, into the province of HainaultA 

t B^AtHsi lib. si. 9nitlT0gti0k psrt It. liK ▼. ThtianUs, BIk xtix. sect; vi. and tIk 
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PART IL 

^^ X HE duke of Parma, on his return to the Netherlands, found 
AfBiin of that all the unhappy consequences which he foretold had arisen 
cmnttki. ^^^^ ^^^ absence. HaTiift drained his finances by the French 
expedition, many of the troops left in the Low-Countries had mu- 
tinied on account of their want of pay. The forces of the confederated 
states had over- run the fertile provinces of Brabant and Flanders ; and 
prince Maurice, having made himself master of a great number of the 
smaller towns upon the frontier, had paved the way for future conquests. 

These misfortunes gave the duke of Parma the greater uneasiness, as 
he had little prospect of being able soon either to retrieve his losses or to 
make reprisals on the enemy. Finding by his instructions from the court 
of Spain, that Philip was as much intoxicated as ever with his ambitious 
views in France,^he was obliged to station the greatest part of bis troops in 
the provinces of Artois and Hainault, where they might be ready to march 
if necessary, to the assistance of the league. And thus several of the 
most important towns which lay next to the revolted provinces, being badly 
furnished with garrisons to defend them, were exposed an easy prey to the 
enemy. The confederates were too sagacious not to discern the advantage 
which was thus presented to them : and whereas they had, till lately, been 
satisfied with defending their frontier, which they had done with much 
anxiety, and often without success ; they now took courage from the dis- 
tractions in which Philip's preposterous ambition had involved him, and 
resolved to exert themselves with vigour in carrying on an offenave war. 

The year one thousand five hundred and ninety-one had just be- 
Pri?e^ gu") when colonel N orris led out the garrison of Ostend, which 
robdl^ had been reinforced by troops from England ; and having taken the 
fort of Blackemberg, between Ostend and Sluys, he laid a great 
part of Flanders open to his incursions. Soon afterwards another party of 
the forces of the States surprised the forts of Turnhout and Westerlo, in 
Brabant. But these conquests were inconsiderable, when compared with 
those of prince Maurice, who, having put his troops in motion as early as 
zutphen, ^^® season would permit, opened the campaign with the siege of 

Zutphen, and soon compelled the garrison to surrender. 
ftDdDeveDter. From this place he led his army against Deventer, a town of 
still greater importance than Zutphen. Deventer had been, as 
above related, betrayed to the Spaniards by Sir William Stanley; and 
Maurice was earnestly solicited to undertake the siege of it, at this time, 
by colonel Vere, who was fired with the generous ambition of wipii^ out 
the reproach which Stanley's treachery had brought upon his countrymen. 
Vere displayed in this seige all that bravery and conduct, for which he is 
so highly celebrated by the cotemporary historians ; and next to Maurice, 
who conducted the attack with consummate prudence, he principally con- 
tributed to the reduction of the place. It was vigorously defended by the 
count de Berg, cousin-german to the prince ; but the count being griev- 
lotb of June. ^^^^7 wouuded, and the wall on that side where Vere command- 
ed laid in ruins, the garrison ca[Htulated in a few days after 
opening the trenches, and the inhabitants returned under obedience to the 
States «f. 

X Vide Bentivoglio, p. 350. Grotius, p. 145. Metereo, p. 53a 
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The duke of Parma in the mean time laid aiege to the fort of Knot- ^^^ 
zenberfi, which Maurice had built in the end of the precedin(|^ yeai:. 
By this fort, the confederates commanded the navigation of the river, and 
gave such annoyance to Nimeguen, as made the duke eitremely uneasy about 
the fate of that important city. In order to conceal his design, he directed 
his march first towards the fort of Schenck. But Maurice was not deceived 
by this feint, and had taken care to strengthen the garrison of Knotzen- 
b^rg with an addition of some chosen troops. 

The duke therefore met with the most vigorous resistance, and 
lost a great number of his men ; still, however, he persisted in §^ s£jg<^ 
the siege. Maurice, dreading his success, relinquished a scheme horie. 
which he bad formed for the reduction of Groningen, and having 
passed the Waal, he pitched his camp within sight of the enemy. As he 
did n^ot possess sufficient force to attack their lines, he intended only to en- 
courage the garrison by his presence, or to straiten the duke's quarters, 
end to intercept his convoys. Many skirmishes passed with various success, 
till Maurice at length found an opportunity of putting in practice the follow- 
ing stratagem : having planted an ambush of his bravest troops, he march- ' 
ed up to the enemy's camp, attended by count Solmes and colonel Vere, at 
the head of some companies of horse. The duke, less circumspect and 
cautious on this occasion than usual, sent out ten companies of Spanish and 
Italian liorse to attack him. A fierce rencounter ensued. Agreeably to 
orders, the prince's troops soon turned their backs and fled. The royalists 
pursued with ardour, till they had passed a narrow defile and a bridge, 
when Maurice returned suddenly to the charge, and the soldiers in ambush 
pouring in upon them from both sides, their return to the camp was inter- 
cepted, and almost all of them were put to the sword or taken prisoners. 
This, disaster afflicted the duke of Parma in the most sensible manner ; 
a great number of the officers who fell were his countrymen, many of 
whom were persons of rank, in whose fortune he was particularly inter- 
ested. He perceived that, if he remained in his present situation, he 
must find it extremely difficult, from the diminution of his cavalry, to suu- 
ply his army with provisions, and he had not as yet made any considei:^ble 
progress in the siege. 

He would still however have prosecuted his enterprise, if he had not 
been obliged to desist from it by orders which he received from Philip, to 
act oidy on the defensive in the Netherlands, and tp spare his troops as 
much as possible for another expedition into France. Maurice hoped to 
have gained some advaptage over Farnese in his retreat from Knotzenberg ; 
but both in this, and in his passage over the Waal, such wise precautions 
were employed, as rendered it Impossible for the prince to annoy him ; 
while they filled that young hero with the highest admiration of the dake 
of Parma's skill, and furnished him with important lessons in the military 
art, which he put in practice on many occasions afterwards with signal 
glory and success. 

Having passed the river, and put his troops in safety, the 
duke ordered new levies to be made in Germany, Burgundy, ^JJi^*'^ 
and the southern provinces of the Netherlands ; after which, 
he went, on account of his indisposition, to drink the waters at Spa. He 
had no sooner set out, than prince Maurice, having embarked four thousand 
foot and six hundred horse, made a sudden descent on that part of Flanders 
called the. county of Waes, and invested the town of Hulst. Mondra- 
gone, the governor of Antwerp, lost no time in drawing together sucb 
forces as were stationed in the neighbouring places, with an intention to 
r^ise the siege. But Maurice having pierced the dykes, had laid the 

50 
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coantry under water » and rendered it impossible for Mondragone to ap- 
^"*' proacfa. Agreeably to the intelligence which had induced the prince to 
engage in his present enterprise, the garrison of Hulst was weak, and they 
were badly furnished both with provisions and military stores. Their 
defence therefore was spiritless and feeble, and they soon agreed to a sur- 
render* 

From Hulst, Maurice returned unexpectedly to Knotzenberg ; 
•^ ^*°^- and as there was no Spanish army near, he threw a bridge over the 
***** Waal, and laid siege to Nimeguen. The garrison, consisting of 
Germans and Walloons, made several salhes to retard his approach : and, 
if they had been seconded by the townsmen, the reduction of a place of so 
great extent and strength as Nimeguen, must have detained him long. 
But he had for some time past held a secret correspondence with some of 
the principal inhabitants, and the people in general were extremely dis- 
affected to the Spanish government. They took courage now, when Mau- 
jrice was at hand to support them, and having risen tumultuously , required 
the garrison, in the most peremptory manner, to put an end to their ca- 
lamities by a surrender of the town. The garrison, conscious of their 
inability to resist both the citizens and the enemy, complied with their re- 
quest ; and Maurice was received by them rather as their deliverer from 
slavery, than as a ' conqueror by whose arms they had been subdued. 
They were admitted to the same privileges as the other towns of the con- 
federacy ; and although the administration was put into the hands of the 
Protestants, yet no punishment was inflicted on any of the Catholics, by 
whom the city had been kept so long under the Spanish government. 

After this important acquisition, Maurice set out for the Hague, and re- 
ceived there the most flattering testimonies of gratitude, attachment, and 
respect. The prudence with which his enterprises had been concerted, 
and the celerity and vigour with which he had carried them into execution^ 
filled all Europe with his renown, and gave his countrymen the most san- 
guine hopes of future prosperity and success. 

Their condition was extremely different at this period from 
ggjg^j^^^ what it had ever been since the confederacy had been formed : 
till lately they had experienced an uninterrupted course of cala- 
mities ; they had been perpetually disturbed with intestine broils^ and had 
lived under continual anxiety, occasioned partly by the neighbourhood of 
their active enterprising enemy, and partly by the perfidious designs of 
those whom they had intrusted with the reins of government. But their 
domestic dissensions were now composed ; the enemy was removed to a 
greater distance, and their frontier was formed either by towns strongly 
fortified, or by navigable rivers, in which they could avail themselves of 
the superiority of their naval force. They were no longer disquieted by 
suspicions of the fidelity of their governors ; and the loss which tjney had 
sufiered by the death of the prince of Orange, was compensated by the 
extraordinary merit of his son. 

But there was nothing which contributed so much to inspire 
^JJJ^'^' them with their present hopes, as their knowledge of Philip's 
attention being still as much engrossed as ever with the afiairs 
of France, in prosecution of his plan for acquiring the sovereignty of 
that kingdom, by fomenting the war, be had, after the duke of Parma 
raised the siege of Paris, afforded the leaders of the league only such as- 
sistance as was necessary to save them from being overwhelmed. Their 
^power was at this time exceedingly reduced, while that of the King had 
^received a proportional augmentation. By his bravery and good conduct, 
J9iAed to his clemency and moderation, Henry had allured great numbers 
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of hia rebellious subjects to their duty ; and bad* at tbc same time; en- ^^^ 
gaged the Protestants in Germany, and the queen of England, to interest 
themselves more deeply than ever in his cause. For several months past 
he had be^n absolute master of the field, and he had lately begun the 
siege of Rouen, with an army mounting nearly to thirty thousand horse 
and foot. Both the town and garrison were commanded by the Sieur de 
Villars, who displayed the highest degree of intrepidity, vigilance, and 
skill in the defence. But there was little probability of his being able to 
defend it long against so powerful an army, whose operations were con* 
ducted by so great a master in the art of war. 

The duke do Mayenne, and other Catholic leaders, dreaded that ^^ 
the reduction of so important a place as Rouen would prove fatal rSSmu^ 
to their party, and they had exerted themselves strenuously to 
relieve it ; but having no army, with which they could venture to enter 
the list with the King, they had recourse as formerly to Philip, and spared 
no pains to convince him, that if he did not speedily interpose, Rouen, 
and all the other towns in their possession, must ere long submit to the 
King's victorious arms. They were seconded in their application by the 
Spanish ministers in France ; and in consequence of instructions sent from 
Madrid to the duke of Parma, that general, after his return from Spa, had 
been entirelv occupied in preparing to lead his army a second time to the 
assistance of the league. 

His preparations were finished about the middle of Decern- j^^^ ^^^ 
her, and on the 21st of that month he began his march, taking i^rtetoaA 
the same precautions as in his former expedition. He was fSmS^*^^ 
joined by the duke de Mayenne in the province of Picardy, 
and his army, after the reinforcement brought him by the duke, amounted 
to five and twenty thousand foot and six thousand horse. 

As, in order to preserve his troops fresh and vigorous, he marched only 
a few miles each day, it was near the end of January before he reached 
the province of Normandy. At that time the siege of Rouen was far ad* 
vanced, and the garrison was reduced to the last extremity. When the 
King therefore heard of the duke of Parma's approach, he could not re- 
solve to relinquish his enterprise ; but he left his infantry to prosecute the 
siege, and advanced towards the duke with his cavalry, in hopes that, by 
harassing and retarding him on his march, the garrison would be obliged to 
capitulate before he could arrive. 

By his vigilance, intrepidity, and quick discernment, Henry 
was admirably fitted for the bold and dangerous enterprise in ^{^^^^ 
which he was now engaged ; but his impetuous courage was not Aamaie. 
always under the government of prudence, and betrayed him 
sometimes into rash and desperate attempts, more becoming an officer of 
inferior rank, than a general or a king. Of this he gave a striking proof in 
his conduct on the present occasion. Having advanced before the rest of 
the cavalry with three or four hundred horse, he met, unexpectedly, near 
the town of Aumale, with the forerunners of the duke of Parma's army, 
apd he repulsed them with little difficulty ; but although the whole Spa- 
nish army was in sight, he would not retire till he had taken a view of the 
order of their march, nor even after he saw the duke's light horse ad* 
vancing towards him. With these likewise he encountered, and fought 
long and desperately, till many of his troops had fallen by his side, and he 
himself was wounded. Had not the duke of Parma suspected an ambus- 
<^ade, he might easily have cut ofi* the King's retreat. He was urged by 
Cayenne to send forward more troops for that purpose, but he refused to 
<ioinply with the duke's request ; and when he was afterwards reminded 
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,i9f of the oppdrtonity whicfi he had lost, he replied, that he cauld not 
' reproach himself for his condoct, as he sapposed, that, in the king 
of Navarre, he bad a great general to contend with, and not merely the 
captain of a troop of horse. 

Henry was do sooner able, after his wound, to get on horseback, tiban 
he resamed his first design of annoying the enemy on their march ; and 
this he did with more circumspection than before, but frith such indefatiga- 
ble vigour and activity, as kept the duke of Parma in perpetual alarms. 
Several waitn redcouuters passed, in which the success was Tariom. The 
duke's vigilance, and the perfect discipline which he maintained, preserv- 
ed bis army from sustaining any great calamity. His march however was 
considerably retarded, and there was much reason to apprehend, €iat the 
besieged ivotild be compelled to surrender before he could advance to their 
^elie^ 

Nothing less than the intrepidity and skill of Viliars could 
^JmSw. ^«^ve protracted the siege to so great a length. This bravfe 
mSiD, far from having any thoughts of capitulating, aspired to 
the glory of raising the siege without the assistance of the Spaniards, 
With this view he resolved to take advant^e of the absence <^ the King, 
and to exert at once his whole force in an attack on the besiegers Never 
was attadk conducted with more intrepidity and vigour. Great nambers ef 
the royalists were put to the sword ; the marshal de Biron, their commaa- 
der in chief, was wounded ; their trenches were, filled up ; many of their 
catinon Were spiked, or buried in the ditch ; and their stores of fptovisioa 
and ammunition were either carried into the town or destroyed. Viliars 
was at last repulsed, and obliged to retire ivithin the walls ; but not till the 
enemy had sufiered so much loss by the destruction of their works and 
stores, that he expected to be able to defend the town for sererai motfths 
longer, if hid gttrriiion were reinforced. 

Of diis happy change in bis situation, Viliars gave imme&te BOtke to 
the duke of Patma, and advised him to ttirn his arms to some o^er ^piar- 
fer» Where they might be employed with greater advantage to the coounos 
Cause, it was suspected, that vanity bad considerable influence in pifompt* 
ing Viliars to give this advice. The duke was within two days march of 
Roueh wheti be received it, and he immediately caHed a conncil of war to 
Consider of what was proper to be done. 

He was himself of opinion, that he ought still to pursue his march, in 
order to attack the enemy before they had recovered from their concision ; 
and he observed, that if he should only send a reinforcement to the gar- 
rison, as the governor had desired, the king of Navarre would instantly 
renew the operations of the siege, and probably exert himself with great- 
er vigour than before. But the duke de Mayenoe and the other French 
nobility, l^ss bold on this occasion than the duke of Parfna^ represented^ 
^at, notwithstanding the disaster which had befallen the royalista, it would 
be extremely dangerous to attack them in their iotrenchments whilst their 
cavalry were so numerous-; that when the nobility, who served without 
pay, and were already impatient under the length of the si^e, and the 
rigour of the season, saw that there was no prospect of a battle, they 
, would leave the camp, and retire to their respective homes ; tiiat the dake 
might then attack the King with the highest probability of success ; and 
ifaat till then the troops might either be employed in some other enterprise, 
or conducted to winter-quarters, whence they might issue forth freri> and 
vigorous, Wheh a more advantageous season for action should arrive. 
Whether Mayetane spoke from convictioh on this occasion, or from his 
4read ^f the duke of Parma*a acquiring too great a superiorily orer the 
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King, is donbtfdl. Fftmeeift was not entirely satisfied tHth bii rea- .^ 
soning, and coUld not approre of fit rtiiolcrtion to neglect one faronr- 
able oppoitaftity, on accoant of the uncertain expectation of another. Bat 
as the proposal Iras perfectly Constsftent with his plan of ptotracting thb 
wvr, he complied with it ; and, having scfnt eight huhdt^d 66lect troops to 
reinforce the garrison of Rotien, he led his ai'my back to flcardy, and in- 
vested the town of St. Esprit de Rue 

He had no isooner vet out, than thi6 King appliied yiMelf with the utmost 
diligence to the prosecution of the rie^ of Ro^eili ; and as he received 
at this time a seasonable supply o'f c^tanon and ammtihition i¥om the S^tates of 
Holland, he was enabled to cat^y ^ bis op^rafiohs #ith greater success 
than ever. 

In a few wedcs the ^trrfeoii m» ^aiia reduced Id the moirt 
critical situation, and Vitfefs, iaotWithstandrag the cobfidence, of Jr*** 
Which he had lately given M Stf6ngb proof, was Obliged to let the itiied!*™ 
duke of Parflia know, that, if be did not reti:h*n to his relief before 
the twentieth of April, he would find it necessary to give up the town. 
Mayentte wastioir as (Io1i<5itoil's to p'ersuade the duke of Parma to lead his 
anay against the Ktog, as he had beeto formerly reluctant and averse. And 
&e d^k^e mOf« teadify yielded U his deffii^, ^ certain intelligence had been 
received, thi^, agreeably to May«6ne's piredictiote, the cavalry in the King^s 
amy did not at this titne ^teoutit to more than the half of their former 
Bumber. If aving drawn off hiis tiroops fi'om St Esprit de Rue, he set out 
without delay fyr >RoOen, a^d proceeded witb 60 great expedition, that he 
pertbrmred Uie^aitie march in istk day, fi^hich had formerly cost him twenty. 

The kibg Was equally dlisappointed ^nd Surprised when he heard of his 
approach. -He dreaded the danger to whibh his arihy Would be exposed^ 
if he remaitied in iils p^eifent dttusitidh, between so brave a gari^son on the 
one hand, aikid the Spadiih artiay on the bthet* ; and he would have gone to 
Beet the dulce (df I^rma at a mstance from the toWn ; but finding, upon an 
aoc«ipate review of his troops, that they Were greatly ibferior in Aprunfc 
number to the enemy, he f aised the siege, after it bad lasted five 
iftdntlis, and retired to l^oht de I'Arche, With a resolution to wait there 
for ^ return of his tiobility. The duke of Pai^a id the mean time advanc- 
ed in battle sli1*ay, and entered Rouen in a kind of triumph. From Rouen 
he led his army, by the advice of Mayenne, and the other leaders of the 
league, against Caudbec, which it was thought necessary to reduce, before 
the deMveratice of Rouen could be deetaed cbmplete 

hi takiag a review of the f9rtifica:tions, and mariLing the ground 
for batterres, "which he did as on other occasions* with his own ^^ ^ 



hand, be received^ wouiid by a musket-ball, which entered his SSJ^" 
^inn a little beloW the elbbW, and pierced downward till it lodg- 
es) iu bis wrist. Without any change in his Toice or countenance, he con- 
titHi<edlogive1iis ordetis as before, nor could his son and the other by- 
standers pei^tiade bite to retire till he bad instructed them fully in his de- 
^ij^it. In ordet to discover the course of the ball, his surgeon found it ne- 
ce^ary to make three different tncisionis ; ahd the pain occasioned by these 
and the wound brou^t on a fevet. Which confined him to his bed for several 
<^^ys. This accident had almost proved fatal to his army and to the league* 
The siege of Caudbec was conducted agreeably to his direction, and was 
8don bri^ught tea conclusion ; but in undertaking this siege, the duke had 
^<^mitted the only considerable blunder which we meet with in the his- 
tory of his life. Caudbec lies in the peninsda of Caux, which is formed 
hy the Seine on the west, and the sea and the river d'Eu, 6r Bresle, on the 
')t>rth and east. As the King, by possessing the towns of Eu, Arques, and 
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Dieppe, comraaDded the entrance ioto Caux from the east, it was im- 
possible for the army of the league to get out of it, but either by cross- 
ing the Seine, or returning southward the same road by which they had 
entered the peninsula. In this way they might have escaped, if they had 
attempted it in time ; and perhaps they would have done so, had it not 
been judged necessary for the general's recoFery, that he should remain 
for several days at Caodbec. 

The King quickly perceived the advantage which was pre- 
iinn/^io£ sented to him, and exerted himself with ardour to improve it 
c««x ^ Having, immediately after he had raised the siege of Rouen, dis- 
patched messengers to summon his nobility to return to his camp, 
they had obeyed his summons with their wonted alacrity; and in the space of a 
few days, his army was augmented to seventeen thousand foot, and between 
seven and eight thousand horse. With this army he left Pont de FArche 
on the 30th of April, and arrived on the same day within sight of the 
enemy, who had encamped at Yvetot, which lies at the distance of three or 
four miles from Caudbec. 

Henry's first care was to fortify his camp in such a manner, that it might 
not be in the power of the enemy to compel him to engage ; and his next, 
to make himself master of all the defiles through which they might attempt 
to force their passage. Many hot rencounters happened, in which both 
parties gave conspicuous proofs of prowess and intrepidity. The royal- 
ists were frequently repulsed from their stations, and much blood was spilt 
9at at last they accomplished their design, and hemmed in the enemy so 
closely that it was no longer practicable for them to approach to the outlet 
from the peninsula. In this situation they remained a fortnight: Their 
stock of provisions was almost spent, and Henry began to indulge the flat- 
tering hope, that in a few days they would lay down their arms. 

^ ^ Nothing but the bold inventive genius of the duke of Parma 
Mior^ could have saved them from this disgrace : he had erred when 
^S£L ^^ entered the peninsula, while so vigilant an enemy as Henry 
was so near. Neither the importunity of the chiefs of ;the league, 
Bor his ignorance pf the country, nor . the hopes of finishing his enterprise 
before the King could arrive, are entirely sufficient to justify his conduct. 
But he now fully atoned for his .imprudence in exposing his troops to so 
great a risk, by the extraordinary capacity and vigour which he exerted in 
their deliverance. 

As soon as he had recovered from the distress occasioned by his. wound, 
and taken a view of the position and strength of the enemy, he perceived 
that it would be in vain to attempt to force their lines ; and consequently, 
Uiat there was no other way by which he could save his army from captivi- 
ty, or ruin, but by transporting it over the river. To this expedient he 
resolved to have recourse, and he communicated his design to the doke de 
Bf ayenne, and some other of his most experienced officers, who all pronounc- 
ed it to be impracticable. They knew how difficult it was to pass even the 
the most inconsiderable river in sight of an enemy, and they could not con- 
ceive it possible for an army so much incumbered with artillery and bag- 
gage, to pass so broad a river as the Seine at Caudbec, when not only a pow- 
erful enemy, so vigilant as the King, but the Dutch ships of war likewise, 
were prepared to obstruct their passage. ^ 

The duke was fully sensible of all the difficulties with which his enter- 
prise must be attended, but as the urgent necessity of his situation would 
not suffer him to relinquish it, be persisted in his resolution of attempting 
to carry it into ej^ecutipn. 
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HaFiDg first cleared the river of the Dutch ships, hy planting bat- ^^ 
teries along the banks, he ordered the Siear de Yillars to hold all the 
boats and barks at Rouen in readiness, and to prepare a number of rafts of 
strong beams fit for transporting the artillery. Afler this, taking advantage 
of a thick mist, on the 16th of May, he sent out his cavalry by day-break, as 
if he intended an attack, and while the enemy were thus amused, he drew off 
his infantry from Yvetot to Caudbec. The caValry followed ; and as soon as 
they had retired, the King advanced with all his forces, having no suspicion 
of the Duke's design, and wondering that he should have chosen to move 
his camp to a situation in which it ivas more confined and straitened than 
before. Henry still thought of nothing but blocking up the passages, and 
fortifying his camp so as not to be obliged to accept of battle. 

While the King was thus occupied, the Duke employed a great number 
of pioneers in raising two forts, one on each side of the river, directly 
opposite to each other, which he planted with cannon,' and lined with mus- 
keteers. To prevent the King from taking the alarm, he maintained all the 
same appearances as formerly, of a design to enlarge his quarters, and fre- 
quent skirmishes were fought. 

At last, every thing necessary being prepared, the raAs and the boats (of 
which there was a great number at Rouen employed in the river-trade) j^ll 
down with the ebbing tide, in the evening of the 20th of May ; and, on the 
same night, the greatest part of the troops, artillery, and baggage was 
transported. The King perceiving next morning a change in the appear- 
ance of the enemy's camp, sent the baron de Biron to reconnoitre it. The 
baron returned immediately at full gallop, calling out, that the Spaniards 
were passing the river. Henry set out without delay, at the head of his 
cavalry. When he came in sight, he had the mortification to observe, that 
only two or three thousand of the Spaniards remained on this side, and 
that they were so skilfully defended by the fort, that he could not approach 
them without sacrificing the lives of many of his troops. He then planted 
his artillery on a hill which commanded the passage, and the Dutch ships 
came up the river from Qjuillebeuf ; but before the cannon were ready to 
fire, and before the Dutch were near enough to do execution, the rear of 
the Spaniards, conducted with much prudence by prince Rannucio, the 
duke of Parma's son, had landed safe on the other side, and set the boats on 
fire. 

Neither the King nor any of the French nobility had ever suspected 
that such a retreat was possible ; and this circumstance, joined to the nar 
ture of the ground near Caudbec, which concealed the duke of Parma's 
operations, contributed not a little to the fortunate issue of his enterprise. 
Henry had for several days entertained the most sanguine hopes 6f gaining 
a decisive victory, which would probably have given him immediate pos- 
session of his kingdom ; and his mortification now was in proportion to the 
confidence of his former expectations : it was the more sensible and gall- 
ing, as his in&ntry was. so much exhausted by the hardships of a tedious 
winter's campaign, that it was impossible for him at present either to pur- 
sue the enemy, or to renew the siege of Rouen. The duke de Mayenne 
entered this city with a part of the forces, and the duke of Parma directed 
tiis marqh towards the Netherlands, where he arrived in a few weeks 
without receiving any molestation by the way i^. 

While Philip thus kept alive the flames of war in France, he 
had the good fortune to preserve his Spanish domioions in a state aISIuo' 
of undisturbed tranquillity ; and as a kingdom in this situation Penz. 
furnishes few materials for history, hardly any transaction passed 

k D'AtHS} lib. xiiL BetivogUo, part iL li)». yI ; sad Thttsoas, lib. cili. 
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io SptiD diuins e^venJ pan iNrece4in§ the pcesent period^ that de- 
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serFCft to he recorded ; but m the coarse of tbia jear an affair hap- 
Aed» which, while it marks the character, and shews the secret life of 
hilip, was atten^td with the most serious consequeocea. 
iiaTing beeo engaged in a love intrigue with Anna Mendoza princess of 
EboUs he had cooimittfid the conduct of it to his secretary Antonio Perez, 
who having frequent nf>pQrtnnitieB of conreraiog with that princess, had 
become no less enaviottred of her than the King ; and it was generallv be- 
belieyed that she had made him a foH return to the passion which her 
beauty had inspired. At the time when Antonio's, correspondence with 
the princess was much talked of, Escovedo, the friend and confident of Don 
John of Austria, had arrived frojn the Netherlands, to solicit the King for 
the return of the Italian and Spanish forces ; and finding the secretary 
avene to Don John's designs he resolvedl to take vengeance on him, by 
nwking a discovery to the King of what was reported of Antonio's ^i- 
■nliarity with the princess of EboJL Philip readily beheved this intelli* 
gencev and conceived an implacable resentment against the secretary ; but 
he was animated at the same time with hatred no less implacable towards 
Escevedo ; who, he believed, had fomented Don John's ambition, and 
would sooner or later engage that prince in some desperate enterprises in- 
consistent with his allegiance. Philip resolved to employ one of these 
men as the instrument of his vengeance a^inst the other, and gave a pri- 
vate order to Perez to have Escovedo assassinated. This order was exe- 
cuted without delay, and soon afterwards a prosecution was begun against 
the murderer, with Philip's permission, by the widow and children of 
Escovedo. . Philip intended by this measure to remove aU suspicions of 
being accessary to the murder. But dreading that Perez might, for his 
own exculpation, make a fuH discovery, he wrote him several letter^ with 
his own hand, requiring that he would conceal the order which had 
been given him, and assuring him, that a stop should soon be put to the 
prosecution. It was stopped accordingly ; and although Perez was forbid 
to come to court himself, he was allowed for some years to transact the 
several branches of public business which had been intrusted to him, by 
his deputies or clerks. But no time could assuage the King's resentment : 
after six years he commanded him to be tried for malversation in the dis- 
chai^ of his office, and having ordered a fine of thirty thousand ducats to 
be imposed on him, he threw him intp prison and loaded him with chains. 
Perez was offered his liberty on condition that he should give up all the 
King's letters relative to the murder of Escovedo. He delivered some of 
them, and was released ; but Philip was no sooner in possession of the 
letters, than a new process on account of the murder was commenced* 
Periez was again thrown into prison, and put to the torture ; and he now 
perceived, that nothing less than his death was intended. With the assis- 
tance of his wife and friends he escaped and fied to Arragon, his native 
country, where he expected to avail himself of the rights and privileges 
of the Arragonians. Philip no sooner heard of bis escape, than be dUs- 
patched certain officers after him, who overtook him in the town of Ca- 
lataiude ; and having forced him from a monastery, where he had taken 
refuge, conducted him to Saragossa. When he arrived in that city, he 
appealed to the Justiza, to whom, according to a ftindamental law of tiie 
constitution, an appeal was competent from every other judge whether 
civil or ecclesiastical. 

By the Justiza, Perez was lodged in the state prison, called the Maui' 
festatiofi, to remain there till bis cause should be tried. But although no 
person could legally enter this prison without the special permission of the 
The wife of Boy Gomes de SBt% 
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Justiza, the marquis of Almenar, the Ktog^s attorney for Arngon, broke 
into it with a bodj of armed men, and carried off Perez to the prison of ^'^^ 
the Inquisition. The people, who had ever been accustomed to hold the 
person and authority of the Justiza in the highest veneration, were in- 
flamed with rage at this indignity, and having risen tumnltnously, they 
rescued Perez from the inquisitors, surrounded the marquis of Ahnenar* 
and after reviling him as a traitor to the liberty of his country, mahreated 
him in such a manner, that he died soon afterwards of his wounds. 

Perez was again lodged in the prison of state, and remained there for 
several months, during which time the governor, or viceroy, ordered thir- 
teen of the principal lawyers of Saragossa, to examine whether the cause 
belonged more properly to the Justiza, or to the court of inquisitloD. 
After long deliberation they declared, that it would be a violation of the 
liberties of Arragon, if Perez were tried by any other judge than the Jus- 
tiza ; but afterwards, being either corrupted or intimidated, they reversed 
this sentence, under the pretence, of the prisoner's having held a secret 
correspondence with the king of France, a heretic, and pronounced that it 
belonged to the inquisition to take cognisance of his cause. 

The Justiza paid no regard to this opinion of the lawyers, but persisted 
in defending the privileges of his office, and in refusing to deliver up the 
prisoner. The viceroy had recourse to force ; and having drawn together 
a great number of the familian of the inquisition, he broke open the 
state prison, loaded Perez with chains, and was carrying him off in a sort 
of triamph, when the people arose a second time, and set him at liberty. 
He immediately left the town, and made his escape into France, where he 
gave useful information to the King with regaid to the designs and mea^ 
sures of the court of Spain. 

Philip in the mean time resdved not to neglect the opportunity which 
this sedition of the Arragonians afforded him, to show how Mttle he re- 
garded those rights and privileges of which they had shewn themselves so 
tenacious. Having formed an army of the troops which were quartered 
in dUferent parts of Castile, he gave the conunand of it to Alphonso Var* 
gas, with instructions to march to Saragossa with the utmost expedition | 
and to prevent the Arragonians from preparing for resistance, he gave out 
that this army was intended to assist the Catholics in France. The Arra- 
gonians however having received certain intelligence of his design, b^^n 
to prepare for their defence. Lanusa, the Justiza, having convened the> 
principal inhabitants, and read to them a fundamental law of their consti- 
tution, by which it is declared, that they have a right to oppose by force 
the entrance of foreign troops into Arragon, even though the King himself 
should lead them, it was decreed with unanimous consent, that conforma* 
Uy to this law they should take up arms on the present occasion, to pre- 
vent the entrance of the Castilians tinder Vargas. 

Intimation of this decree was sent to the other cities of the province, 
and the inhabitants of Saragossa repaired in great numbers to the standard 
of liberty that was erected. But they had no leader of sufficient capacity 
to conduct them, and there was no time for the people in other places to 
come to their assistance. Vargas having arrived much sooner than they 
expected, they were overwhelmed with terror, and threw down their arms* 

Vargas entered the city without opposition, and cast such of 
their leaders as had not made their escape into prison. Among ^^^^^ 
these were the duke de Villa Hermosa, the count of Aranda, pvttodeMh. 
and the Justiza. The two first he sent prisoners to Madrid, but 
he put the Justiza publicly to death without either trial or sentence,- 
and then confiscated his effects, and levelled his houses with the groml; 

6i 
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oHeiing pmclamation to be made in the city, that such ahould be tb 
^'^ pumahmeDt of all those who, like Lanaaa, ahould adrentore tojm- 
pute the authwity of the Kins. * ^ i 

The people heard this iDsaltiDg proclamation with onspeakahle §pnef 
atid indigoatioD ; but they were obliged to lament in secret^ the ruin of 
those invaluable right* which they were unable to defend. The palace of 
the tnquisttton was fortified that it might serve the purpose^ of a citadel ; and 
a strong body of Castilian troops were quartered tiMsre and in the town, 
Where they remained till the minds of the citizens were thoroughly subdued. 
Philip thought it unnecessary to abolish formally their constitution of gov- 
ernment, as he had given them sufficient proof how insignificant they would 
find it, tf they should ever trust to it as a barrier against the encroachments 
of the regal power. 

While this transaction passed in Spain, the duke of Parma, 
BidoeM jDf had returtied from France to the Netherlands, and from thence 
^m!^'"^ the bad state of his health had made it necessary for him to go 
once more to drink the waters at Spa. In the thn^ of his French 
expedition, many of the troops which he had left behind hkn had mutinied ; 
and on his return from Spa, he had the mortification to find, that firince 
Maurice had subdued the two important towns of Steenwich and Covefdeii, 
although the former of these places had been fortified in the strongest man- 
ner, and was defended by a brave and determined garrison t>f one thousand 
sit hundred meu. 

The duke's chagrin at these events contributed to quicken the |M*ogress 
of his disease, which having baffled the power of medidne, had now rednc- 
ed him so low, that finding himself unable to fulfil the duties of his office, 
he had applied to the King Ibr liberty to retire. 

Hi death ^"^ Philip believing that no other persoti was so able to bring 
'* ' his schemes in France to the desired issue, refiised to grant his 
request ; and when he signified his refusal, sent him instructions to return 
tia soon as possible to the assistance of the League. The duke would not de- 
sert a station which he had filled with so much honour, and resolved to strug- 
gle with his disteituper to the last. Having by new levies supplied some 
of the vacancies in his army, he went, on the 2^h of October, to Arras, 
and there applied with his wonted assiduity to hasten the necessary pre- 
parations for his expedition. The strength of his mind counterbalanced for 
several weeks the weakness of his body. From the vigour which he dis- 
played, those about him conceived hopes that his death was still at a con- 
siderable distance. But on the third of December, immediately after sign- 
ing some dispatches which had been prepared ibr his subscription, he ex- 
pired in the forty-seventh year of his age, and the fourteenth of his govern- 
ment of the Netherlands. 

In this manner died Alexander Farnese, duke of Parma, who 
and dMAf ^i^img ^gf admiration, no less for his political wisdom and sagaci- 
ty, than on account of those more splendid military talents which 
have procured him such distinguished renown. It was by his prudence, 
moderation, and address, more than by the force of arms, that he re-unit- 
ed so great a part of the Netherlands to the Spanish monarchy ; and if 
Philip had paid the same regard to his opinion on all occasions, which he 
did on some, it is probable that the United Provinces would have been com- 
pelled to return to their allegiance. England might in that case have been 
subdued, and France might have been swallowed up by the exorbitant 

Sower of Spain. Though it was happy for Europe that Philip, blinded by 
attery at)d ambition, refused to listen to the counsels that were offisred 
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p bim, yet we mudt admire that stiperior sagacity and penetntioD by ^g^ 
which they were suggested. 

The duke of Parma ip his youth gave no indications of those extraordinary 
qualities with which nature had endowed bim, and men were even disposed 
to think un&vourahly of his understanding ; but u> the war with the Turks , 
in which he served under John of Austria, the flame of his genius broke 
forth, and burnt afterwards through the whole of his life with unabatin^ 
splendonr. His person was graced], his eyes lively and penetrating, his 
manner courteous, his address insinuating, and his temper generous and 
humane. 

His vices, says a respectable Dutch writerk, were those of the age in 
which he lived, or of the court in which he had been educated ; but what 
these vices were, neither this, nor any other historian has informed us* 
He appears not to have possessed that winning simplicity of manners, that 
perfect ingenuity and candour, by which his great rival for military 
fame, the French monarch, was so eminently distinguished ; yet the Pro« 
testant, as well as Popish historians acknowledge, that as he was dutiful 
and faithful to his prince, so he maintained the most inviolable fidelity in all 
lusengagements with the people of the Netherlands who subo^tted to hid 
*rm8. 
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After the death of the duke of Parma, Philip coBimitted tfa€ 
^JtS^ government of the Netherlands to coontjPeter Ernest of MansFeldt, 
MuuTdiit whom he ordered to send an army, without delay, nnder the com* 
''*'**'^* mand of his son count Charles^ to the assistance of the Lea^. In 
obedience to this order, Charles immediately began his march with six 
thousand foot and one thousand horse, which was the greatest number of 
troops that could be spared from the defence of the Netherlands* These 
troops, when joined by those of the duke de Mayenne, composed an amy 
of fifteen thousand foot and three thousand horse, of which the doke was 
invested with the chief command. 

He began his operations with the siege of Noyon,.in which he 
Nm^ exerted himself with extraordinary yigour, and compell^^d the pir- 
. risen to surrender, before the King could arrive to their relief.. 
From Noyon the troops were led into Lower Picardy, where some incon- 
siderable places were reduced. But soon after this success, count Mans- 
veldt with the Spanish anpy returned to the Netherlands ; and the operations 
of war were interrupted by certain political negotiations, from which Philip 
expected to derive greater advantage than from fht progress of his arms. 
cmwniiM Having, during several years, wasted the blood and treasure of 
SSestatM his subjects, in fomenting the war in France, in expectation of 
f,^^ some favourable opportunity of seizing upon the crown, his pa- 
tience had been tor some time ^ast exhausted ; and he had re- 
solved to make trial, whether it was practicable to realize those atturiog 
hopes by which he had so long been actuated. With this view his minis- 
ters had repeatedly requested the duke of Mayenne to summon an assem- 
bly of the States of the League, that it might be known what Catholic 
prince they inclined to choose for their sovereign. Mayenne still cherish- 
ed the hopes of attaining the sovereignty himself, in some future more 
favourable crisis ; and he abhorred the thoughts of having the French 
nation subjected to the dominion of Spain. Influenced by these motives, 
he had on different pretences declined for several months eomplying wi^ 
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Philip's request ; but finding tbtt he would not be diverted from his ^^^ 
purpose, the duke had yielded to his importuaity, and as lieutenant 
general of the kingdom, bad iuued a suismons for the States to meet at 
Fans on the twenty-siith of January one thousand fiye hundred and ninety- 
three. Philip sent the duke of Feria, and Mendoza, an eminent Spanish 
lawyer, to this assembly ; and he fondly imagined, that, by their influence, 
and that of the cardinal Piacenza, the Pope's legate, a majority of the 
deputies might be persuaded to abrogate the Salic law» and to place his 
daughter Isabella on the throne^ 

But it soon appeared how much his ministers in France had de- 
ceived him, and been themselves deeeived. Neither the money ^^^'^r 
which he had secretly bestowed to increase the number of his view*. '* 
partisans, nor the armies which he had employed at so great an 
expence in their behalf, had produced in any considerable degree the ef • 
fects which he expected. Some of the greatest bigots in the party, and 
some of the lowest of the people, had given credit to his professions of 
zeal for religion ; even the eyes of these men were now opened, and they 
perceived how little they had been indebted to the friendship of a prince, 
who now discovered, that his principal design in assisting them against their 
enemies, had been to take advanta|;e of their distress, and to reduce them, 
to the unhappy condition of a provmce of Spain « For it was in this light 
the^ considered his proposal ; and were no less alarmed at his demand of 
their crown for Isabella, than if he had demanded it for himself. In these 
sentiments the deputies were secretly confirmed by Mayenne. But as both 
he and they were conscious that they were utterly unable to contend with 
Henry, if Philip should forsake them, they studied to conceal their aversioa 
to his proposal. They neither agreed to it, nor rejected it ; but expressed 
their solicitude with regard to the person whom the Catholic King should 
make choice of for hil daughter's husband ; and insisted, that in the event 
of her dectton, she should not bei married to any foreign prince. 

The Spanish ministers informed them, that their master had indeed de- 
signed to give her in marriage to Ernest archduke of Austria ; but since it 
was not agreeable to the States, he was willing to bestow her upon the duke 
of Guise. The duke de Mayenne did not expect this concession, and was 
greatly disconcerted when the Spanish ministers produced instructions, em- 
powering them to make it. He was stung with the preference which was. 
given to his nephew before his son ; and he now secretly resolved to ob- 
struct the election of Isabella, to the utmost of his power. Finding it ne* 
cessary however to disguise his sentiments, he affected to be highly pleased 
with the proposal ; but alleged, that a regard to the honour of his Catholic 
majesty, as well as to the safety of the duke of Guise, r'equired that the 
election of Isabella should be deferred till an army was assembled, sufficient 
to overpower her enemies, and to fix her upon the throne. At present 
there was no army in France able to contend with the king of Navarre, and 
a considerable time must elapse before so great a force as was necessary 
€ould be raised. The Spanish ministers were sensible of the strength of 
this objection ; they likewise knew that, without the assistance of Mayenne, 
they could not persuade the States to proceed to the election ; and there-, 
fore, without great opposition, they agreed to a delay. In this manner did 
the duke de Mayenne, influenced partly by ambition, and partly by concern 
for the freedom and independence of the kingdom, disappoint for the pre- 
seut Philip's plan to enslave it ; and other events afterwards happened, 
which would have rendered it impossible, even for Mayenne himself, had . 
b^ he^B so inclined, to carry it into execution. 
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wi- The king of France, who kbew the purpose for v^hich the 

^SSS' States had beeo eonyened, though he was in a great oieasdre ig- 
^2^** norant of Mayenne*^ viewg^ dreaded yiolently his concnrnng 
' with the Spaniarde ; and felt great ansiety with respect to the 
conseqaences which might follow. For Philip; he belieyed, would regard 
an election made by the States of the League, though only a small part of 
the kingdom, as a sufficient foundation for his daughter's claim, and would 
employ all his power to support it, whatever prejudice might thence anse to 
his affairs in the Netherlands. On the first opening of the assembly, Hen- 
ry published an edict declaring it to be illegal. And he gave permission at 
the same time to the Catholic lords of his party, to enter into a conference 
wiUi those of the League ; intending to prevent the States from proceeding 
to extremities, by affording them the prospect of his speedy conversion to 
the Popish faith. 

This expedient was in some measure attended with the desired effect. 
The nobility of the League, disquieted with the apprehensions of being re- 
duced under the dominion of Spain, and conscious, that, if Philip should 
abandon them, they must soon yield to the King's victorious arms, were 
thrown into extreme perplexity ; and many of them shewed that nothing 
was wanting but Henry's conversion, to determine them to acknowledge 
his authority. This condition however was still as necessary as ever. 
From the long continuance of the war, their religious prejudices were be^ 
tinoe unconquerable. With these-their sense of honour and consistency 
conspired, and their regard to an oaA which they had sworn, never to ac- 
knowledge &n heretical prince for their sovereign. They were confirmed 
in their resolution, by the Pope's legate, and by the archbisjbop of Lyons, 
and other partisans of Spain ; and were still as much determined as ever 
to adhere to their engagements, without regard to any tnconveniencies or 
dangers, to which they might thereby be exposed. 

While the delay of the King's conversion proved an insurmouotaUe ob- 
jection against him with the members of the League, it gave the most sen- 
sible uneasiness to such oi the Catholics as had espoused his cattse. They 
had been induced to remain with him, after the death of the late King, by 
his promise of embracing their religion. They had often urged him to ful- 
fil this promise. Amidst the hurry of arms, he found it easy to employ ex- 
cuses, with which they had hitherto been satisfied. But their patience was 
DOW exhausted. They entertained suspicions that he had deaK insincerely 
with them. Though brave and warlike, they were f(ick of the hardsbipff 
and fatigues of war ; and they began to hold conferences together, on the 
subject of transferring their allegiance tOfHehry's cousin, Ibe cardinal of 
Bourbon. Henry perceived that the critical period was now cbme, when 
he must resolve either to change his religion, or to forego the crown, and 
expose himself and ^is Protestant subjects to the fury and vengeance ckP M 
the Catholics in France, supported by his Inveterate «nemy the king of 
Spain. Even some of the Protestant leaders were so candid as to acknow- 
ledge, that without embracing the Catholic faith, he would never be able to 
preserve possession of the throne ; and they exhorted him to embrace it, 
if his conscience would permit, as the only means by which they, as weH as 
his other subjects, could be saved from ruin. 

Never was an ingenuous prince placed in a more distressful situation. 
And never was a virtuous mind assailed by temptations more ailuring. For 
he was not impelled only by ambition, or the desire of securing a great and 
mighty monarchy to himseM* and his posterity. The desire of delivering 
his people from calamities, which were become intolerable, co-operated 
with his ambition, and both together put his integrity to the severeat triaii 
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Without any loagor delay » be iayited the Catbolic di vioes throughout ^^^ 
his kingdom, to come and instrQCt him in th^ principlei of their reiigioD ; 
and having heard them discourse coocerniQg several of the points in dis- 
pute hetvreea the Protestants and them, he declared himself entirely sa- 
tisfied with their arguments, and soon afterwards went to mass in the 
church of St. Denois, where he read aloud his confession of the Oatholic 
faith) and propiised to maintain and defend it, against whatever attempts 
might be made for its subversion. 

Henry's conduct on this occasion was very differently interpreted by his 
cotemporaries, accordiug as they stood well or ill affected to hts person, or 
to tbe religion which he had embraced. It was alleged by 8ome« that he 
had given a convincing proof of his indifference with regard to all religion, 
and that his convj^raion could be considered in ne other light, but as hy^* 
pocrisy and grimace. But others more justly observed, that if Henry had 
b^en capable of so great insincerity as his enemies ascribed to him, he 
would have listened to his interest at a much earlier period, and not have 
so long exposed himeelf to the danger of being for ever excluded from the 
throne* That no other satisfactory account could be given of his delay, 
but ihe scroplea with which his regard to truth and his sense of honour 
had inspired him. That it was not surprising, that a prince who had pass* 
ed his life amidst the tumults of war, should have been but very imper- 
feetl^ acquainted with the niceties of theological disputes ; or that his 
opinions in matters of such diiEcult decision, should have been gradually 
b^t to a compliance with so great an interest as he had at stake. And 
considering how candid and sincere he had ever shewn himself in all his 
conduct, it might justly be supposed that he had still preservc^d his integri* 
ty, and that his religious seotimeiits bad in reality undergone that change 
which he now expressed with so much seeming seriousness and solemnity. 

Whatever were the real motives of Henry's conduct,, it dif- 
fused a general joy and satisfactioq among his subjects. Worn si&etw 
out with tbe miseries of so long a war, they exulted at the pros- SSr7ifl«fc 
pect of peace, though still at some distance ; and being now 
freed fbom the fascination of thei^ religious prejudices, they could perceive 
dad admire those illustrious virtues in the character of their sovereign, by 
which he was so highly qualified to make them happy. 

The Spanish ministers, on the other hand, the cardinal legate, and the 
. duke de Mayenne, were greatly alarmed at this event, and still more when 
^hey observed the reception which the news of it met with among the 
Peopfo. They represented it as a political device, iotended to prevent 
^ election of a Catholic prince. They persuaded a great number of 
their adherents to swear that they would not acknowledge Henry for Kingj 
nnless his conversion were ratified by the Pope ; and at the same time they 
eniploy^d all their influence at the court of Rome, to dissuade the Pepe 
from granting him an absolution. 
, Philip was not discouraged from the prosecution of his scheme, 
either by the opposition which it bad received from the States of Philip «tm 
the League, or by the conversion of the King. He became sen- hiipSL*** 
^hle however of his error in pitching on the duke of Guise (a 
young nobleman indeed of great merit and moderation, but possessed of 
little power or influence) for his daughter's partner in the throne. This 
^^rov he corrected, and ordered his ministers to acquaint the dukede May** 
enne, that he wa^ now determined to give the! preference to Ms son. In con< 
^^quence of this declaration, a negociation which Mayenne had begun for 
reconciling himself to the King, was broken off. That powerful leader 
^^d the Spaniards were henceforth on more amicable terms j and thete 
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lAj. ^^ °^ loDger aay reuon to doabt, that in fotore he would exert him* 
self vrith rigour id promoting .their designs *. 

But there was moch less probability at the present than any 
smte orhb f^jm^^ period, that these designs would ever be accomplished. 



Philip had no general after the duke of Parma's death, quali&ed 
to enter the lists with the king of France. His treasury was exhausted, 
and eren his credit was reduced so low, that the Genoese, and other Ita- 
lian merchants, from whom he had already borrowed soTeral millions of 
money, refused to lend him any more. His commanders in the Nether- 
lands had not been able to make the necessary leries. His troops there 
were fewer in number than they had ever been since the commencement of 
the war ; and yet so great arrears were due to them, that the officers found 
it impracticable to maintain their authority. The greatest part of the 
Spanish soldiers in the Low-Countries had, upon their return from France, 
forsaken their standards ; and having elected officers, and a commander in 
diief, from among themselves, they had begun to exercise the most op* 
pressive rapacity upon the inhabitants of the southern provinces. 

The example of the Spaniards was quickly followed by the Italians 
and Walloons. The people in the open country were plundered in the 
most unmerciful manner. Those dreadful scenes of devastation were re- 
newed, which had been acted after the death of Requesens ; and the Fle- 
mings had never suffered so much from the enemy, as they now suffered 
from troops engaged to protebt and defend them. 

Prince Maurice in the mean time exerted all his wonted ac- 
^St£Sp ^▼^^ ^0 improve the advantage which these disorders afforded 
him, for extending the territories of the States. There was no 
town which the confederates were more desirous! of acquiring than Gertru- 
denberg ; which, as it lies nearer them than fireda, subjected them to per- 
petual anxiety for the preservation of that important ci^ ; besides giving 
annoyance to their inland trade, and furnishing the Spaniards with an easy 
entrance into Holland. 

During the winter, Maurice had made diligent preparation for the siege 
ef this place ; and early in the spring, he was ready to take the field with 
such an army as he judged sufficient to insure success. In order to pre- 
vent the enemy from suspecting his design, he directed his march first to- 
wards Sluys and Dunkirk ; afterwards to Bois-le-Duc and Grave ; and when 
by these feints he had induced count Mansveldt to divide his forces, he 
turned suddenly to Gertrudenberg. 

Mansveldt, anxious to avoid the reproach to which the loss of a place of 
so great consequence would expose him, drew together all the forces 
which could be i^pared from the garrisons of the other towns, witli an in- 
tention to attempt to raise the siege. Prince Maurice expected this, and 
conducted his operations with the utmost celerity. Not only his pioneers, 
amounting to three thousand, but a great number of his troops were em- 
ployed day and night in fortifying his camp, both on the side towards the 
town, to prevent the eruptions of the garrison, and on the side towards 
the country. And not satisfied with 'this, he broke down the dyke of the 
river, and laid a great part of the Adjacent country under water. After 
which, having approached the town as usual by trenches, he opened bat- 
teries against it at different places, and kept up a continual fire upon it 
from his fleet, on the side towards the river ^« 

a B'ATila, lili. xj v. Thaaimt, lib. ovL ern. 

^The Maese at Gertrudenberg it more properlr a brandi of <be sibi ibtn a riTcr, aad ad- 
n^softfielBrsettBbipi. ' "^ 
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The garrison, condistiDg of Burgandians and Wallooos, made a ^^,^ 
brare and vigorous resistance, and thereby gave count Mansveldt 
time to advance to their relief. The connt's array amounted to more than 
double the number of the besiegers ; and he attacked their intrenchments in 
different places, where the inundation permitted his approach. But Mau* 
rice had constructed his works with so much art, and strengthened them in 
sach a manner with forts and redoubts, at proper distances, that all count 
Mansveldt*8 attempts proved ineffectual. The count's quarters were at the 
same time greatly straitened by the garrison of Breda, which sallied out 
upon him, and made considerable slaughter among his troops. He found it 
necessary to retire, and Gertrudenberg soon afterwards capitulated. In 
the garrison there were several of those soldiers, who some years before 
had sold the town to the Spaniards. These men suffered the punishment 
due to their treachery, but all the rest, and the inhabitants of the place* 
received tiie most advantageous and honourable terms. 

Count Mansveldt had, in order to retrieve his honour, by making reprisals 
upon the enemy, led his army from Gertrudenberg, to invest an important 
fort belonging to the confederates, called Creveceur. But this attempt like* 
wise was frustrated by the celerity of Maurice, who arrived before the 
count's lines were finished ; got between him and the fort, and though great- 
ly inferior in number, obliged him quickly to raise the siege. 

During the rest of the campaign, Mansveldt acted on the defensive ; and 
no other event happened in the Netherlands this year, that deserves to be 
recorded e. 

Although Philip had, after the death of the duke of Parma, Eraert«rch^ 
committed the government to count Mansveldt, he had from the duke of au- 
first intended that the count should resign it into the hands of ^SS^rS^ 
Ernest archduke of Austria. This prince arrived in the begin- NcthgiMiiii. 
ning of the year one thousand five hundred and ninety four at 
Brussels ; and was received there with every mark of joy and satisfaction. 
He was a prince of a modest and gentle disposition ; but he possessed not 
the capacity and vigour requisite in the present critical situation of affairs. 
Conscious of his want of military talents, be fondly flattered himself with 
the hopes of prevailing on the revolted provinces to return to their alle- 
giance by argument and persuasion. And with this view he sent an invita- 
tion to the States to appoint ambassadors to treat with him concerning peace. 
But the States^Vejected his invitation, and accompanied their refusal with 
declaring, *' That as. from experience they could not repose any confidence 
in the King of Spain, so they would never enter into any treaty of recon- 
cilement with him ; but would maintain their liberty to the last, and lay 
down their lives sooner than submit to that intolerable yoke from which 
they had been so happily delivered," 

If it is true, as the Dutch historians relate, that two murderers were de- 
tected at this time, whom the Spanish ministers had employed to assassinate 
prince Maurice, it will not appear surprising that this declaration of the 
States, should have contained expressions of resentment ; especially as 
they were now in a much more flourishing condition than before, and had 
much less reason than at any former period to dread the power of Spain. 
For f hilip, they knew, was still more intent on acquiring the crown of 
France, than on recovering his hereditary dominions ; anid was likely to 
waste his strength in that chimerical attempt, before he could be made sen- 
sible of his folly. 

• BentivogUo and Grotia% lib. iii. 
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1M4. The QituatioD of afiiadrs id that kingdom became daily more un- 

pSiS.**^ favourable to his views ; and the king's conversion soon produced 
the happy effects which were expected to arise from it. 

The citizens of Meaux were the first who sent him a tender of 
^^^ their submission ; not long afterwards, the Parisians opened their 
SeKBg"^ gates to receive him ; and the example of the metropolis, which 
had ever been the chief strength of the League^ was quickly fol- 
lowed by Rouen, Lyons, and ahnost all the other great towns in the king- 
dom. Henry's conduct was admirably calculated to promote that affiection- 
ate zeal of his subjects, of which he received at this tjme so many striking 
proofs. For several years he had suffered from them the most crael inju- 
ries and affronts ; but his generous spirit, superior to resentment, abhorred 
the thought of punishing those who were willing to lay ilown their arms, 
and he received the submission of his most inveterate enemies, wiUi a de- 
gree of goodness and condescension, which, while he won t^V hearts,, 
determined many others to imitate their example. 

He granted to all who submitted to him, the most favourable terms ; con- 
firmed their privileges, as if they had done nothing to forfeit them ; adher- 
ed with inviolable fidelity to his engagements, and published an edict of 
general indemnity, in order to set the minds of the people every where at 
ease, and to convince them that it would be their fault, and not his, if the 
public tranquillity were not speedily restored. 

By these measures, which were equally prudent and magnanimous, the 
strength of the League was reduced so low, that Philip and the duke of 
Mayenne might have easily perceived the vanity of their designs. 

It can hardljr be imagined, that either the one or the other could 
^tra for *°y longer seriously entertain the hopes of success. But May- 
piwecatinK enne was so deeply engaged with the Spaniards, that he knew not 
^^ ''^' how to extricate himself with honour ; especially as he had 
solemnly sworn, with many others of his party, that he would never acknow- 
ledge Henry for his sovereign till he should receive absolution from the 
Pope. And though Philip could not now be so chimerical, as to expect to 
to procure the crown for Isabella, yet he could not overcome that imphica* 
ble hatred, with which he had long been animated against the French 
monarch, in whom (judging of Henry from himself) he expected to find an 
irreconcileable and mortal foe. Besides, he was not ignorant of the justice 
of Henry's claim to the kingdom of Navarre, which FerdinWd the cathoUc 
bad wrested from Henry's ancestors by fraud and violence \ and he could 
not doubt that this active victorious prince would, as soon as his affairs were 
settled in France, either attempt to recover his hereditary kingdom, or en- 
deavour to procure a compensation for it, by invading the Spanish dominions 
in the Netherlands. • 

Moved by these considerations, Philip resolved to continue bis hostilities, 
and by joining his forces with those of the duke of Mayenne, to make 
himself master of as many towns as possible on the eastern frontier of 
France. 

This resolution he communicated to the archduke £mest ; 

lapdtef^ who, agreeably to his instructions, sent tount Charles of Mans- 

veldt early in the spring to invade the province of Picardy, with 

an army of between eleven and twelve thousand men. The count laid 

901 May. ®*®8^ *^ *^^ ^^^^ ®^ ^^ Capcllc ; and as he attacked it unexpectedly, 

he soon obliged the garrison to capitulate. . 

The King had set out from Paris as soon as he received intelli- 

ii£^ gence of the siege, but could nt)t arrive in time to prevent the 

surrender. Having been joined on his march by the dukes De 
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Nevers and Boaillon, and finding hioMelf at.the head of a congiderable 
army*, he resolved to undertake some important enterprise, by which 
he might be compensated for the loss of La Capelle. One of the most 
considerable towns in that part of the kingdom was Laon, a place of great ex- 
tent, strongly fortified, and well provided with every thing necessary to sustain 
a siege. The garrison which was numerous, was commanded by De Bourg, 
one of the bravest officers of the League ; and there was at that time in 
the town, besides a great number of other nobility, the count of Somerive, 
the duke de Mayenne's second son. These considerations, far from dis* 
couraging the king from besieging Laon, were the iQotives which determined 
him to iuvest it, and he carried on his operations against it with his usual 
activity and vigilance. 

The besieged gave him all the annoyance and interruption in their 
power ; and in some sallies which they made, before he had time to cover 
bis troops, he lost more than four hundred tnen. But his anxiety with re- 
gard to the issue of this enterprise, arose principally from the neighbour- 
hood of the Spanish army, which was joined at this time by the duke de 
Mayenne, whom Philip, in order to prevent him from entering into an 
accommodation with the King« had entrusted with the, chief command. 

Various motives concurred on this occasion to determine May- 
enne to exert himself with vigour. There was much need of soine ^SSStfin 
splendid instance of success to Support the drooping spirits of ^y****^ 
his party. Laon was the most considerable town which remain- '^^^* 
ed in his possession ; and besides his son, and many of his faithful adhe- 
rents, he had left his most valuable effects in it, as in a place where there 
was little danger of their falling into the hands of the enemy. He lost no 
time in marching to its relief. His army consisted of nearly the same num- 
ber as that of the King, but being inferior in cavalry, he found it neces- 
sary to approach the town^on that side, on which there lay a wood or forest, 
where the enemy's horse could not be easily employed. Henry had pene- 
trated into his design, and taken possession of the wood with a part of his 
troops. Mayenne at first obliged them to retire ; but the royalists having 
immediately received a reinforcement from the camp, returned to the 
charge, and stood their ground for some time with great bravery against 
the Spanish veterans. They would have been compelled however to give 
way a seqond time» if the royal cavalry, which had advanced to their re- 
lief, under the barony now marshal de Bnron, had not, conformably to their 
^lliant leader's example and command, dismounted from their horses, and 
thrown themselves into the front of the battle. The King himself soon 
after came up with the greatest part of his army ; and if the ground had 
permitted it, a general engagement would have ensued, but it allowed only 
of skirmishes, which continued with various success till the evening ; when 
Mayenne, dreading that the King might send his cavalry to attack bis rear^ 
drew off his forces to a little distance from the wood. 

Although the nature of the ground in this rencounter prevented the 
King from availing himself of the superiority of his cavalry, yet this supe- 
riority proved afterwards of the greatest use. Mayenne being obliged to 
bring his provisions through an open country from places at the distance of 
several miles, the King sent out his horse in numerous bodies to intercept 
his convoys^ ; and, although the Duke attempted to bring them under a strong 
guard in the night, sometimes from one place, and sometimes from another ; 
yet such was the vigilance of the duke de Longueville, and the marshal de 

9 Twelve thoannd fyot, and two thoniuxd hone. 

" Hia father had heen latelf klHed at the siege of Eperoay. 
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Biron,to whom the King gave the cbarge orinterceptingihem,that almost 
none of them were suffered to escape. These bold adventurous leaders 
were continually in motion. No guards which Mayenne could spare were 
able to withstand their vigorous attack, and his army was at last reduced 
to so great distress, as made it necessary for him to decamp. He was sen- 
sible bow difficult he must find it to retire in the fkce of a superior army ; 
but if he remained any longer in his present situation, his troops, he per- 
ceived, must either perish for want, or lay down their arms. 

The dnke had hitherto been unfortunate in his enterprises, 
^rSStT ^^^ ^i^ misfortunes had contributed to obscure his fame ; but, on 
this occasion, he gave a conspicuous proof of consummate mili- 
tary skill, as well as of the most unquestionable personal courage and reso- 
lution. His troops, drawn op in the most masterly manner, were every 
where so well prepared to receive the enemy, that the King, who attack- 
ed him with his cavalry, as soon as they began their march, found it utter- 
ly impracticable to penetrate their ranks « whilst Mayenne himself marched 
on foot in the rear, fought on some occasions as a common soldier, asd by 
the gracefulness of his person, added to the fortitude which he displayed, 
commanded universal admiration. In this manner he advanced slowly, till 
he reached a narrow defile, where he had planted some batteries of caonon ; 
from the dread of which, the King ordered his troops to halt, and suffered 
the duke to pursue his march to La Fere without any farther molestation. 

Henry then resumed his operations before the town. The be- 
j^jjj^ sieged, though deprived of all hopes of relief, persisted for some 
time in their defence ; but at last, finding their numbers greatlj 
diminished, they offered to surrender on condition that the garrison and 
the count of Somerive should be allowed to march out with the honours of 
war ; and to this condition the King readily consented, from bis deare of 
preventing bloodshed, and saving the fortifications of the town. The ca- 
pitulation was signed on the twenty-second of July. The terms of it were 
religiously fulfilled ; and Henry, far from discovering ill-humour or resent- 
ment for the opposition which he had met with, embraced with pleasure 
the present opportunity of testifying his esteem for the duke de Mayemne, 
by shewing particular marks of respect and kindness to his son. 

So much goodness, united with so much heroism and magna- 
S?uS?f **^ ?i«n^y.. ^^^ charms in the eyes of Henry's enemies that were 
Guise. irresistible. The reduction of Laon, and his generous treat- 

ment of the inhabitants and garrison, were quickly followed 
by the voluntary surrender of Chateau-Thiery, AmiefiS, and Cambray. 
The duke of Lorrain, who from the beginning had given his assistance to 
the League, chose now to be at peace with a prince, in whose favour for- 
tune, and his own merits, had produced so remarkable a revolution. And 
the duke of Guise, whom the Spaniards had tantalized With a glimpse of 
royalty, but had afierwards neglected, moved partly by this consideration, 
and partly by bis admiration of the King, entered iiito a treaty ctf reconci- 
liation with him ; and having delivered to him the towns of Rheims, Vitry, 
Rocroix, and several other places in Champaigne, he was rewarded by 
Henry with the government of Provence*". 

sies* of Gro- During the course of these events, so adverse to Philip's 

"''mS* iSm- ^^^^^ ^^ France, prince Maurice was engaged in the most im- 

Scfc "' portant enterprise which he had hitherto undertaken, the siege 

of Groningen. That city, though almost surrounded with the 

^f D'A^a^, Kb. xir. Thnanus, lib. cl Met&test, lib. aciu. JBeutivoglio^ ann. 15W ; Su\}ft 
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territories of the SMef , bad been preserved till now in its allegiance to ^^^ 
Philip, by Verdugo, a Spanish officer of great abilities, with whose as- 
sistance the CatiK>lic part of the inhabitants had been able to keep the Pro- 
testants under 8ub|ection. Jealons however of their liberty, they had 
never consented to admit any Spanish garrison within their walls, but three 
thousand of the citizens, trained to the use of arms, had been inlisted in 
the King^s service for the defence of the town, while nine hundred of his 
foreign troops were permitted to take up their qoarters in the suburbs. 

Mmirice had long meditated the reduction of Groningen, not only be- 
cause it would be of itself an acquisition of great value to the confederacy, 
but because it was the only place of consequence in those parts under the 
Spanish dominion, and furnished an easy entrance to the Spaniards into the 
northern provinces. Much pains had been taken, and great exertions 
made by Verdugo for its security. Many bloody rencounters had passed 
between him and the forces of theStajtes, in which, from the smallness of 
his numbers, and not from the want either of bravery or conduct, he was 
generally unsuccessful ; and Maurice, powerfully seconded in all his ope- 
rations by his cousin count William of Nassau, had at length reduced 
Verdugo to the necessity of quitting the province, and had made himself 
master of almost every pass by which the citizens could receive assistance 
orsupf^ies* 

Tbey had not neglected to inform the archduke of the imminent danger to 
which they were exposed> At their request, the emperor of Germany had 
transmitted to Philip a representation, importing, that although they desired 
nothing so much as to maintain their allegiance, and had preserved it long 
amidst much greater hardships and difficulties than any of his other subjects 
had endured, yet if the army were not immediately sent to their assistance, 
they would soon find it necessary to open their gates to the enemy. Philip, 
^r from disregarding their application, made them the most gracious and 
Mattering reply ; and sent orders to the archduke to postpone every other 
object in the Netherlands to the relief of Groningen. But the greatest 
part of his forces were at this time engaged in the war in Picardy ; and 
the remainder having mutinied against their officers, on account of their 
want of pay, refused to obey the governor's commands. 

Prince Maurice therefore applied to the prosecution of the siege, with 
very little apprehension of meeting with any interruption from the Spa- 
niards, although, agreeably to his usual cautious maxims, he fortified not 
only his quarters, but likewise the several passes which led to them from 
the southern provinces. By beginning to open his trenches at a distance 
from the town, the siege was somewhat retarded, but he thereby prevented 
the loss of men which would otherwise have been sustained. On the third 
of June his batteries were unmasked, and soon afterwards all the outworks 
were laid in ruins. The besieged, alarmed with the rapidity of his progress, 
called the foreign troops, which were quartered in the suburbs, to their 
assistance. The defence was conducted for several weeks with the highest 
spirit and intrepidity, and much blood was spilt. But Maurice having blown 
up a ravelin, which was one of the principal defences of the place, the 
courage of the inhabitants began to fail, and there was nothing to be heard 
but complaints of the ingratitude of the King, in thus abandoning to their 
enterprising enemy a people so distinguished for their attachment and 
iidelity. 

Their ^hief magistrate. Van Balen, who had long been secretly averse 
to the Spanish government, improved with great dexterity the opportunity 
which their present temper afforded him. He studied to confirm them in 
their sentiments of the King's ingratitude : he represented to them the 
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1104 ^^^^y ^^ flattering themselves with the hopesiof relief froma prince, 
who was more intent upon conquering the dominions of others, than 
providing for the security of his own. He painted in strong colours the mise- 
ries which they ihust suffer, if either the siege were to be prolonged, or the 
town to be taken by assault ; and by expatiating on the advantages which 
would accrue to them from acceding to the ^nion of Utrecht ; he endea- 
voured to make them sensible, that if freedom from a foreign yoke was an 
object to be desired, it was infinitely more for their interest to submit to 
the generous enemy, who now besieged them, than even to be delivered 
from the siege. 

These exhortations made the desired impression even upon the minds of 
those who were most attached to the Catholic religion. That attachment 
had been long their only tie to the Spanish government ; and it was over- 
come at this time by their indignation on account of Philip's negligence in 
providing for^their defence, joined to their desire of participating of that 
civil liberty, which had proved the source of so much pi^osperity and hap- 
piness to the confederated provinces. 

A deputation of the principal inhabitants was sent to treat of 
Groiniigen a Surrender ; and the prince, without hesitation, granted them 
oJ^luaAc^ the most advantageous terms. The city of Groningen was de- 
clared to be henceforth a member of the union of Utrecht. All 
the exemptions and ancient privileges of the inhabitants were confirmed ; 
the civil government of the place was allowed to remain on the same foot- 
ing as before, and liberty of conscience was established, /with this restric* 
tion, that no other religion but the reformed should be publicly exercised. 
The citizens, on the other hand, engaged to acknowledge the supreme au- 
thority of the States ; to submit to the general laws of the union ; to con- 
tribute their share of the public expences ; and io admit such a garrison 
into th^ town as the States should judge necessary for its security. The 
foreign soldiers were permitted to depart with their arms and baggage. The 
capitulation was signed on the 23d of July ; and on the same day prince 
Maurice entered the town. He remained in it for some time till certain 
articles of the capitulation were executed, afier which, having committed 
the government to his kinsman, count Wilham of Nassau, he set out for the 
Hague if. 

MatinT of While Philip's power suffered so great a diminution in the 
theSpanuii northern provinces, his afiairs in Brabant were daily more and 
J^J2!"" niore involved in disorder and confusion. The archduke had, 
with the utmost difficulty, raised i^oney to satisfy the Walloon and 
Spanish mutineers ; but no sooner had these men returned to their dnty, 
than the Italians, to whom the same arrears were due, resolved to employ 
the same means to effectuate their payment. Many of the officers concur- 
red with the private men in forming this resolution, and they put it instantly 
in execution, by seizing on the town of Sichen, where a part of their num- 
ber had been stationed. They were joined by soldiers from all the garri- 
sons in the neighbourhood, who continued flocking to them, till they amount- 
ed to two thousand horse and foot. 

Not satisfied with laying the country round the town under 
■The mutineers contribution, they spread themselves over the province, made 
Smiice. ' excursions to the very gates of Brussels,^ where the governor 
resided, and plundered the people with as much cruelty as if 
they had been engaged in open war. The governor having tried the power 
of persuasion without efiect, resolved to employ force to reduce them ; 

s Metereo, lib. xvii. BentlvogU^), part Si. Kb. i. Grothut, lib. iii. 
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aDd for this purpose he sent the Spanish troops which he had lately 
pacified, under Lewis dc Velasco, to hesiege Sichen. in the hegin- 
ning of this sedition, prince Maurice had made the mutineers an offer of 
shelter and protection in the territories of the States, and they readily 
agreed to accept this offer in case they should find it necessary ; hut inform- 
ed him, that they would defend themselves in Sichen as long as they were 
able, against the Spaniards. They accordingly did so, and made several 
desperate salhes, in which many on both sides were slain. Finding how- 
ever that the place was too wesdc to be long defended against an enemy so 
much superior in number, they retired under the fortifications of Breda 
and San Gertrudenberg, where provisions were sold to them by the sub- 
jects of the States. The intention of Maurice in this singular 
treatment of an enemy, was only to prolong the term of their dis- »n»»*»^ 
obedience. He made na attempt to persuade them to enter into the service 
of the confederacy, but gave permission to the archduke to send an ambas- 
sador to treat with them ; and when, after a tedious negociation, they had 
agreed to take up their quarters in Tirlemont, and to remain there till their 
demands were satisfied, without renewing their hostilities, Maurice readily 
allowed them to depart. They required a Spanish nobleman to be given as 
a hostage for the fulfilment of the governor's promises ; and so great was 
the disorder of the King's finances at this period, that these troops were 
suffered to remain inactive at Tirlemont for near a year before their ar- 
rears were paid >». 

Before the expiration of this term, the governor was seized with j^^ ^^ 
a hectic fever, of which he died on the twentieth of February, Eniert; 
in the forty-second year of his age- He named the count of Foeptct 
Fuentes for his successor, and his choice was soon after ratified n«medctf^ 
by the King. This nobleman having been sent into the Nether- ^*™*'' 
lands a little before the death of the duke of Parma, had, agreeably to Phi- 
lip's instructions, during the government of count Mansveldt and the arch- 
duke, possessed a principal share in the administration. By his advice, or 
more properly by his authority, count Mansveldt had published ^ barbarous 
edict, commanding all prisoners to be put to death ; and ordering the King's 
troops, who, in their excursions into the territories of the States, had been 
satisfied for several years past -with levying contributions, henceforth to 
lay waste the country with nre and sword* 

The States, in return, published a manifesto, iii which they expresseld 
their abhorrence of this barbarity ; but at the same time declared, that if 
the governor did not recal his edict against a certain time, they would re- 
taliate the cruelty which it prescribed upon the troops and subjects of the 
King. This measure had been urged by Fuentes, on the pretence of 
shortening the duration of the war, although the experience of his kinsman, 
the duke of Alva, might have convinced him, that, considering the strength 
to which the confederacy had attained, it would serve only to increase the 
calamities of the war, and to render it perpetual. Count Mansveldt came 
^on to be sensible, that these must be the consequences, and either revok- 
ed his edict, or gave orders to prevent it from being carried into execution. 

Fuentes however still continued to exercise an unlimited in- 
fluence in the government. The Flemish nobility complained ^^^*^ 
bitterly, as in the time of cardinal Granvelle, of the insignifi- nishnoi^ies. 
cance to which they were reduced, and before the death of the 
archduke they had given «ome striking proofs of their discontent. This 
discontent was greatly heightened when the count was appointed governor; 

^ Grotias, \ih» iii. Meteren, Uli. xm p. 581. BentiYOgHo, part ni* lib. i.. 
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, j^ ihty saw then how little sincerity there had been in those soothing pro- 
mises which the King had made them some years before, when they 
consented to the return of the foreign troops, Tbey perceived how little 
tmst and confidence he reposed in them, and were sensible at last of the 
truth of what the prince of Orange had so often told them, that, by their 
agreement with the dnke of Parma, they would reduce their country to 
the miserable state of a province of Spain. The duke d'Arschot and 
count Charles of Mansveldt, who had reason to expect to have been pre- 
ferred before Fuentes, would not submit to the indignity put upon them, 
but resigned their employments, and left the Netherlands. The duke 
d^Arschot died afterwards in Venice, and count Mansveldt in Hungary, 
where he commanded the emperor's army against the Turks. 

Fuentes in the mean time entered upon the exercise of his 
^JJJJjy^ office, and notwithstanding the prejudices which the Flemings 
Pnmtet. seem justly to have entertained against him, he soon discovered 
that his abilities were not unequal to the charge with which he 
was invested. He applied with great success to quell the mutinous spirit 
of the army, and in a few months put it upon a much more respectable 
footing, both as to discipline and numbers. 

^^^^ Philip had greater occasion now than ever for abilities and 

ymrheiwem^ vigour in the person to whom he committed the government of 
Jjjgjf "^ the Netherlands. The league in France was about to expire, 
notwithstanding his exertions to prevent it ; and the French 
monarch, being firmly seated on his throne, declared war against him, pro- 
hibiting all commerce with his subjects, and granting liberty to the French 
to invade and plunder, and take possession of whatever dominions belonged 
to the crown of Spain. 

This measure was condemned by many, as being highly inex- 
modSell pedient at the present juncture, on account of the exhausted state 
to which his kingdom was reduced by the long continuance of the 
civil wars, and po person was more sensible of the strength of this ob- 
jection than the king himself; but he believed that, in the present temper 
of the Catholic king, peace could not be obtained from him upon honoura- 
ble ^erms. He was persuaded, that war with the Spaniards must of ne- 
cessity continue some time longer ; and he thought, that as nothing would 
contribute more to extinguish the flames of civil discord than a foreign 
war, it would be easier to interest his Catholic subjects in the prosecution 
of it, if it were regarded as a war between the crowns, to which political 
motives had given birth, than if it were suffered to remain on its present 
footing, and considered as carried on by Philip for the sake of rdigion. 
It is not indeed improbable, that personal animosity added force to these 
incitements. Philip had ever treated Henry in the most contemptuous 
manner ; and under the mask of religion, had endeavoured first to exclude 
bim, and afterwards to expel him from the throne. Henry detested that 
artifice and duplicity in Philip's character, of which, in his late attempt to 
procure the abolition of the Salic law, he had given such incontestible 
evidence ; and the terms in which his declaration of war was expressed, 
demonstrate, that resentment had, on the present occasion, a considerable 
influence on his conduct. 

Philip's answer to this declaration was perfectly conformable to his 
character. All his interferences in the affairs of France had proceeded, 
he said, froin his concern for the prosperity of the people^ and the itecu- 
rity of the Catholic faidt ; and he declared, that his intention now was not 
to enter into war with the crown or nation of France, but only to perse- 
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v«r6 m proteciii^ i\m tr«i« CaUKoHos of Aal kipg4oKO from the op- ^^^^ 
preaaiop of the prince of Beam and his a4hei'eiits >« 

Both kings had been eoployed* before their decl^ratipn of p^^^^^^^j^^^j^ 
war,^ in prepaiiag for tli^ reconuoei^cement of hosjtilities ; aiid ^I^Sk^^ 
Heopy, besides his doaiestic preparatioaSjhad entered into a treaty 
of alJiaoce ofiensiye and defensive with the United Provinces. Agreeably 
to an article of this treaty, the Stales «ent 9 body of horse and foot, 
nader Philip, oount of Nassau, to invade the province of Luxepdburg. 
Tbeir enterprises were for some time aitiended with success ; but Fqeqtes, 
having dispatched the brave Verdugo with superior forces to oppose them^ 
they were obliged, after several rencounters, to quit the province ; and 
were soob after recalled, and stationed near the frontier pf Brabant, 
where it was expected they would be of equal service to the French loon- 
arch, by detaining the Spaniards in the Netherlands- 

The army of the States hovrever, even after it was joinfd by ^, 
these troops, was not able to furnish full employment to those which <£^ 
the governor had prepared. He lefl an army under Mondragooe 
to check the progress of prince Maurice, and set out himself for Picardy 
with the rest of his /orces. liis £rst enterprise was the siege of Catelet, 
of which he made himself master in a few weeks, though it vas strongly 
fortified, and bravely defended by the garrison. 

Daring this siege, Fo^entes had reason to flatter himself with the ^^^ 
hopes of acquiring possession of the castle and town of Ham without opm»QQ 
bloodshed. The castle was held by an officer called d'Orvilliers, and ^y^*^' 
the town by his haljf brother, whose name was Gomeron. These two 
aen had been violent partisans of the league, and the latter resolved to de- 
liver the town to the Spaniai'ds rather than to the king of France, but he de- 
i&anded fron Fii^ntes a reward of twenty thousand crowns for the town, and 
a still higher reward, if he should prevail upon his brother (which he engaged 
te do) to deliyer up the castle. Th* count readily agreed to these terms, and 
paid hifD the twenty thousand crowns upon his admitting a thousand Spanish 
troops iikto the town ; but required Gomeron himself and bis two younger 
brothers to remain with him as hostages, till the castle likewise should be 
put into his possession. To this Gomeron consented, from a fond per- 
suasion that his brother would imitate Jbis example, rather than expose him 
and his other brothers to the resentment of the Spaniards, especiatly as 
their mother was In the castle, whofie intreaties he' expected d'OrviUiers 
would bie unable to resist. But d'0rvilliei:8 chose r^tther to abandon his 
brothers to their fate, tban betray his chaj^e to the enemies of his coun- 
try ; and he admitted the duke .4e jBouillon into the castle, with a nume- 
rous b^y of the King's troops, who attacked the Spaniards in the town, 
and either put ib^sm to the sword or tods them prisoners The mother 
<^ Gomeron, now trembling with anxiety for her children's preservation, 
came to Fuientes, and represented^ that d'OrvilHers repented of what he 
had done, and was willing to deliver the c^tle to him, if be would come 
himself with his aiwiy to receive it. Tke count believing her representa- 
tion to be true, the inore readily as she herself seemed entirely convinced 
of ike truth of it, advanced with his forees towards Ham ; but finding tb^t 
the modier had been deceived, and that, in order to avoid her importunity, 
^'OrviUiers had left the {4ace, and resigned his gove^ment to another, 
he was inflamed with rage, and put Gomeron to death in presence of the 
army. This unhappy man did not perhaps deserve, so severe a punish- 
i^entiroffithe hands of Fuentes ; but it was do^to the treachery and 
^Si^giotts jfbUy into which his avarice had betrayed him k. 
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^^g From Ham theeount conducted yt^troops, after Ih^ kad retted 

gef« ^ some days, to lay siege to Dourlens. This town being near the 
^^*^' frontier of the Netherlands, was stroi^lv fortified and guxiiKmed 
by a considerable number of select troops. StUl however it was i^eces- 
sary, in order to prevent it from falling into the enemy's bands, that the gar- 
rison shonld be aogmented ; and no sooner had the marshals Bouillon and 
Vtllars, whom the King had sent to watch the motions of the Spaai6h anny, 
heard that Dourlens was inrested, than they assembled all the troops in the 
neighbourhood, amounting to a thousand foot and fifteen hundired iiorse, 
and advanced towards the town, in hopes of being able to force their way 
through the enemy's entrenchments ; but Fu«ite# 4ianng received intel- 

• ligence of their design, left a part of his foroee toguasd his trenches, and 
marched out With the rest, in order of battle, to an advantageous situation 
at a little distance from the town. When the duke of Bouillon observed 
Fuentes so well prepared for his defence, he counselled marshal Viliars to 
retire ; but that intrepid general, whose courage was ever too ardent and 
impetuous, refused to comply, and still continued to advance, till his troops 
were almost surrounded by the Spaniards. A decorate and -bloody battie 

• ensued ; in which, from their great inferiority in reipect of number, the 
French were almost entirely cut to pieces, Viliars himself was slaio^ and 
the cavalry, after great loss, were obliged to retire. 

During the combat, the garrison sallied out upon the troops which had 
been left to defend the cainp ' and trenches ; but through, the wise prc^cau- 
tion which bad been taken, the Spaniards proved victorious ^ and Fuentes 
resumed, with fresh spirit and vigour, the operations of the sjege. Among 
the besieged there were more than three hundred gentlemen, who inspired 
the garrison with the same generous spirit by which they themselves were 
actuated, and defended the town for several diayB with extraordinary courage 
and resolution. Bnt their skill and conduct were not equal to the bravery 
which they displayed* In an assault on the thirty-&rst of July they were 
overpowered by • the assailants* and almost the whole garrison^ amoonting 
to more than a thousand men, with their governor the count of pinan> were 
put to the sword. 

Fuentes, emboldened by his success, resolved next to lay siege 
^£ny. to Cambray ; the reduction of which was« the principal ol^ect of 
his present expedition. 

This important city had been wrested from the Spaniards, as is above 
related, by the duke of Anjou ; and Anjou had bequeathed it to his mother 
Catherine of Medicis, by whom a French gentk^an of the name of Ba- 
lagny had been appointed govenior both of the town and citadel. Balagny, 
taking advantage of the troubles in France, had for several years acknow- 
ledged no superior ; and as he had studied to maintain some degree of 
neutrality between the contendii^ parties^ he bad been sufiered.to act as 
sovereign both of the <^ity and its territory. But apprehending, after the 
discomfiture of the League, that it was necessary for him to make a choice 
either of the king of France or Spain for his protector, he agreed to ac- 
knowledge, his ijependence on the French monarch, on condition, that he 
should be permitted to enjoy under hnn possession of the. sovereignty, 
with the titie of the prince of Cambray ; and to these terms Henry the 
more readily consented, as he dreaded, that if he rejected them, they would 
be granted by the king of Spain. 

Balagny, being thus confirmed in his possession, spared no expence or 
pains in strengthening the fortifications of the place. The garrison amount- 
ed to three thousand feot and six hundred horse, the greatest . part of 
which were French troops of the most unquestionable braveiy. The 
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tt^iTD' was strong, and it was well funiislied with military ator^s aod ^ 
provisions. 

Determined by these considerations, some of the principal officers in the 
Spanish army endeavoured to persuade the count de Fuentes to relinqnish 
his design, by representing, that belbre he conld accomplish it, either the 
winter season woUM overtake him, or the French monarch, being disen* 
gaged from his enemies in other quarters, would arrive with a superior 
army, and attack him after his troops were diminishing in number, and ez- 
hansted with the operations of the siege ; but Fuentes, ambitious to- dis- 
tinguish his administration by so important an acquisition, and elated by the 
success with which his enterprises had been hitherto attended^ refused to 
hsten to these remoastraflces ; and, having received a great augmentation of 
forces from the neighbouring provinces, he began his operations without 
delay. They were carried on with a degree of skill and vigour which 
would have reflected honour on the greatest generals of the age ; and not- 
withstanding the most intrepid defence, conducted with much prudence by- 
the celebrated de Vic, whom Henry had sent with a reinforcement of 
troops to the assistance of the besieged, the count opened his batteries in 
a few weeks so near the town, that some of its principal defences were 
destroyed, and a great part of the wall was laid in ru^ns. Still however 
his success was doubtful. He encountered the most discouraging difficulties 
in furnishing his troops with provisions ; and nothing but the most un- 
conquerable resolution, added to the dread of tarnishing the glory which 
he bad already acquired, conld have prevented him from abandoning his 
attempt. 

But he was saved from that mortification, by the inhabitants 
of the town, who having been long accustomed to the mild ad- ^-^l^^i, 
ministration of their archbishops, had borne with extreme im« SedtsunZ 
patience the haughty imperious behaviour of Balagny ; and had 
been almost reduced to despair, by the extortion, rapine, and insolence of 
hk wife, by whom he suffered himself to be entirely governed. The citi- 
zens had secretly sent a deputation of their number to the French monarch, 
intreating him to deliver them from the yoke of their oppressor, and offer- 
ing on that condition to submit to his authority, and to receive a garrison of 
his troops. But through the influence of the famous Gabrielle d'£trees, 
whom Balagny had gained over to his interest, Henry not only refused to 
comply with their request, but coalirmed Balagny in his usurped au- 
thority. 

The inhabitants, inflamed now with resentment against the King, as well 
as against Balagny, resolved to embrace the first opportunity of putting 
themselves under the dominion of their former master the king of Spain ; ^ 
and they were confirmed in their resolution, by the numerous ecclesiastics 
in the town, who hoped by this measure to effectuate the re-estabUshment 
of the archbishop, whom Balagny had expelled. Having formed their plan, 
they delayed the exebttti6n of it, till Balagny and De Vic were wholly oc- 
cupied in taking measures against an assault, which they believed to be in- 
tended by the Spaniards. At that time they ran to arms, and made them- 
selves masters of one of the gates of the city. De Vic, Balagny, and his 
wife, spared no pains to divert them from their purpose, but all their endea- 
vours proved ineffectual. Two of the principal citizens were immediately 
sent to Fuentes, with an offer to surrender the town qn the following con- 
ditions, to which he readily agreed : That the soldiers should berestrained 
ft'om plunder: That all past offences should be forgiven : That the 
citizens should enjoy their wonted privileges, and the archbishop be re- 
^ored to his ancient jurisdiction and authority. 
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Th€ garrison immediatelj retired into the citadel^ where tbejr eii- 

' pected to have been able to defend themselves for a considerahle tme. 
Bat having found, upon searching the magazines, thattherewaa hardly 
provisions enough to support them for three dajs» they aigreed oft the first 
summons to capitulate. The wife, of Balagny had reduced them ta this 
necesftity, by selling at an exorbitant price, without her husband's kiKMvl- 
edge, the provisions which had been. laid up in store. 

During the siege, this woman had discovered a degree of spirit,^ capaci- 
ty, and courage, above her sex ; but bein^ unable to bear the conscious* 
ness of that egregious folly into which her avarice had betrayed her» and 
which was now attended with consequences so fatal to her ambitioiH she 
i^as overwhelmed with anguish and despair ; and refusing to taha either 
idedtcine or food, she died miserably » before the citadel was delifered to 
the Spaniards. 

The capitulation was signed on the seventh of October, and the gattMon 
inarched out witii all the honours of war upon the oi^th ; iniQiediately 
after which, Fuentes having stationed jfive hundred Spaniards in the 4:ilade), 
and two thousand Germans in the town, set out for the Netherlands with 
the rest of his forces^ and put them into winter-quarters in FkmdeltB, 
Artois, and Hainault*. 

The reader will not suppose, that the. active spirit of the 
s^i^7. French monarch could be unemployed duripg the course of thtse 
disastrous events^ He was deeply affected. by the loss of the im* 
portadt towns which had been conquered by Fuentes, and wsealdhave 
marched in person to their relief, had he not believed that his preiseoce 
was still more necessary in another part of* his don^pioiis. For Fhtlip 
having resolved to prosecute the war with vif^ur in difierent quarts^rs at 
the same time, had ordered Velasci), the constable of Caitile aad gofernpr 
of Milan, t6 lead an army of ten thousand men into Bujrguody ; aad these 
troops were, upon their arrival in Franche Compte^ joined by the duk^de 
Mayenne with a thousand foot and fOUr butidred horse-. * This arm^r was 
greatly saperior to any which marshal Biron, who commaoded la these 
parts, could assemble to oppose it ; and Henry dreaded that the province 
o£ Burgundy would be Speedily over-run. Having therefore sent, orders 
to his troops in different parts to follow him, he set out himself at the bead 
of one thousand eight hundred horse and foot, w^th an intention to harass 
the enemy, till tbe rest of his iarmy should arrive. 

The Spaniards had passed the Saone^ and advanced as far 
5to?F?kn^oi!e. as Fontaine- Fran^oiso, when Henry attacked, them o« their 
march, with a d^ree of impetuosity and ardonr that filled 
Velasco with astonishment. The king was bravely sapported oa this 
occasion by the marquis de Mirebeau, the count de Uramont, and several 
Others of his nobility ; but above all, by the intrepid Biron,. who fought 
Jong after be was covered with the blood that flowed from a wound which 
he had received in the beginning of the engagement* The Kingv by his 
exhortations^ and still more by his example, inffaioed his troops to a degree 
of madnei^s. At the head of his squadrons^ he plui^ed sword in hal»d into 
the midst of the enemy, broke through their ranks, and threw their van 
into confusion* 

Had Velasco ordered bis whole army to advance, it is itt^iossihle hut 
Henry must hfave been surrounded and overpowered^ But hia conrogie on 
this occasion supplied the want both of caution and of number»i Velsrco, 
intimidated by ihe unexampled boldness which he had seen difpiajiLed,.^ve 
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orAsrai for.a retfiett, anclkft the Kilig^io possenton of the field of bat- 
t*e. Earij sext mornii^ he repassed the Saofte, notwithstanding the **** 
earnest renaHHistranc^ of the doke de Majenne, who had procured certain 
tnteltigence of the strength of the enemy. Mayenne then intreated Velasco 
to leave him a pirt of the forces to raise the aiege of Dijon, which had be^n 
iCMregted by a party of the royiiHsts, and to enaWe him to defend amch other 
towns on this side of the river as were stiU in his possession. But this 
likewise the Spanish general reftised, and continued to retire till he reach- 
ed the town of Gray ; w1ie>e he fortified his camp m the strongest manner, 
with a resolution to act only on the defeiteite, in case the royal army should 
advance. 

^ VelasOo, who was utterly unphicfiaed in the militity art, appears 
to have been strongly actuated with a dread of the superior Qkill JJJJJJ'* 
and bravery of the King. Bat the dtrke de Mayenne likewise per- SS^euie 
C€ir«d, in hia conduct towarcb Ann, on thia occ^asion, manifest g^)**® 
syiiiptoma of difficlence ahd distroBFt This the Duke could not 
help attributing to Valasco's intfructions firom the court of Spain ; and he 
could sot doubt, that through the ill offices of the Spanish ministers in 
Fraace, Philip had eoneeired some fresh jealousy of hia designs. He was' 
therefore thrown into great perpievityi while he believed that he should 
ere long be abalidoned by the Spaniards, aa he had already been by. di08| 
of his a^erenti in FMace ; and could hardly suppose that now, when his 
pow^r was reduced so low, be would be able to obtain advantageous CQndi« 
tions frdm the King. After long deliberation, he formed the resolution of 
going to Madrid) to juatify hia^ conduct to Philip against the misrepresenta- 
tieoa of his ministers. But he was saved from that fatal step, by the in-; 
vincible goodness of the French mcrnarch, who, having beeii informed of 
his distress^ sent Lignerac, a fiiend and confidetit of the Duke, to jaissure 
him df his eateem^ and to infolm him, that he was stillready to receive hijok 
into favour, and to grant him the most honourable terms. ^ 

Henry did not require an immediate submisaion from liim, because the 
Duke bad often declared, that be would never acknowledge his authority 
till the Pope ahould grant him absoletion ; but be desired that he shotlld re- 
tire to Chalons, one of his pwvtowa^, and wait there for that evetrt, in 
full confidence that no advantage should be taken in the mean time, either 
of hiociself or hta adherents. 

Mayettne, who knew i»ith how much safety he might rely on Henry*« 
protnisey and i>rsB dee^^ly penetrated with a sebse of the generbus offer 
whicfeiiad been made to him, accepted of it without hesitation, and left the 
Spanish Campy . ^ • 

Sooti Ufter this agreement Henry advanced to the b&nks of the Saone 
trith a resolution to traiisport his forces, consisting of seven thousand foot 
and two thousand horse, int<) Franobe Compt^, where Velasco lay in- 
treiK^hedv In spite of the troops which had beeh planted to dispute his 
paiaa^^ jhe forded the wet about thee miles beloiv the town of Gray, and 
then led his army towards the enemy ; but finding their intrenchments too 
strongly fortified to be attacked with any probability of success, he turned 
aside, and liegab to ky waste the country, or t^ levy contribu^ons from the 
inhabitants. Velasco remained still within his camp. At length j.he Swiss 
Cantons, as friends and protector^ of the people ol Franche Compt^, in- 
terpoaed their infiuence. At their desire, the King readily desisted from 
hid depredations 6nd having ted back his troops into his o\Vn dominions, he 
resolved to march as soon as possible, to the frontiers of the Netherlands. 

, He was in^daily expectation, at this time, of receiving the Pope's ,j^ 
absolution, which had been much longer delayed than he expect- mm 
ed, through the violent opposition of the Spanish ministers at --S?."^*' 
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Rome ; bat Clemeut, now perceivinja: that Henry was firmly establish- 
ed on the throne, and dreading that by a longer delay he might ex- 
haust bis patience, and provoke him to throw off his allegiance to the Holy 
See, resolved to run the risk of giving offence to Philip, and on the 16th 
of September pronounced the sentence of absolution. This event gave 
inexpressible joy to all the true Catholics of France ; and the treaty of 
agreement, which had been begun with the duke de M ayenne, was soon after 
brought to the desired conclusion. Such other members of the League as 
had not already submitted, imitated the example of their leader. Internal 
' peace was every where established, and Henry had leisure to apply his 
whole attention to the Spanish war "^ 

The transactions in the Netherlands this year were less im- 
tib?Nedier. P^^^^^ ^^^ interesting than in any former campaign since the 
inds. ' commencement of the war, which was principally owing to the 
governor's prudent choice of the vigilant, experienced Mondra- 
gone, as commander in chief of the forces during his absence. About the 
middle of July, prince Maurice besieged the town of GroU ; but Mondra- 
gone, having augmentjed his army, by making draughts^from the garrisons of 
the neighbouring towns, advanced towards him with so much cderity , that 
not having had time to complete his entrenchments, Maurice was ob^ged to 
raise the siege. The two armies lay long in sight, of each other ; and as 
they were nearly equal in strength, and both generals exerted an equal de- 
gree of vigilance and circumspection, they effectually prevented one ano- 
ther from undertaking any important enterprise. 

There were frequent skirmishes with various success ; but the only one 
which deserves to be mentioned was a rencounter near the river Lippe» 
where Maurice ordered count Philip de Nassau, with five hundred horse, 
to lie in ambush in a wood, to intercept a party of the enemy which had 
been sent out for provisions. Of this Mondragone had received intelli- 
gence and with great secrecy stationed a body of hof^e still more numerous 
in another wood, at a little distance from the first. When the Spanish fora- 
gers arrived at the ambuscade, they were attacked on every side, and re- 
pulsed with considerable slaughter ; but being speedily reinforced by their 
friends in the neighbouring woods, they returned to the charge. The Dutch 
troops, astonished to find themselves caught in their own snare, were at 
last overpowered by numbers ; three hundred of them, with their com- 
mander, were killed, and the rest obliged to save themselves by flight. 

This was the last memorable event of the campaign, although 
^Six!^ the two generals remained in sight of each other till the end of 
gone. October, when they broke up their camps, and put their troops in- 
to winter-quarters ; and Mondragone died not long after at the age 
of ninety-two, having to the last preserved sufficient vigour to fulfil, with 
distinguished reputation, all the duties of a commander. He had served in 
Che i^etherlands ne«r fifty years, and had a principal share in almost every 
military enterprise, yet he had the singular fortune to escape without a 
wound °. 
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JtROM the capaci^ and vigour of which the count de Fu- 
eotes bad ^ven so many proofs since his accession to the gov-. The'iSndK 
enuneot, there was reason to expect, that he would have been <^«>»^iim^ 
iiuffered long to retain possession of it ; but PbiUp having from ^e^i^Sier' 
the beginning intended that he should continue governor only ^^'^ 
£or on0 year, had immediately after the death of Ernest fixed upon the 
cardinal archduke Albert &r his successor. 

This prince, nephew to Philip, and youngest brother to the Emperor, 
had been ioitrusted with the regency of Portugal. By his prudent ad- 
ministration he had acquired universal esteem ; and Philip, whp enter- 
tained the highest opinion of his abilities, believed that no person was 
better qualified either to prosecute the war with vigour, or by an accom- 
modation t6 bring it to the. desired conclusion. 

He arrived at Brussels about the middle of February, one thousand 
five hundred and ninety, six, having brought with him a reinforcement of 
Italian and Spanish trooj», and which was of still greater Qtihty, a scOD 
4oC money, amounting to fifteen hundred thousand crowns*. 

a Albert likewise brought with him, at this time, Philip, eldest son of the late prince of 
Orange, who, as above related, had been seized by the duke of Alva, and sent to Spain^ where 
fae had been educated in the Cirtboiio religion, and detained for almost thirty yeara, By setting 
htm at Uberty on this occasion it is not improbable that the court^ of Spain expected to hi^ye 
created some division between the prince, and his brother Maurice, that might have proved 
prej^i^ial to the United Provinces, ^ut Maurice readily yielded to him all that he possessed 
of their father's fortune; and the States perceiving that the Archduke, besides restoring to lum 
hit lands in Brabant and Burgundy, treati'd him' with .much esteem and confidence, mifed to 
grant him permission to fix his residency within their territories, itt even to visit hit kinsmen 
there, till the year 1608, a short time before the conclusion of the t^tice with Spain. 

He married Eleanor of Bourbon, a daughter of the prinee of Cond^ ; by the mterest of 
whose Criendt, he rieeovered possession of his principality of Orange, in the kingdom of Franoe. 
He lived on amieable termt with his.rtiationsin-tbeliiedterlands, hot being «ncere in his pro-' 
fession ri the Catholic religion, he seems not to have entertained any resentment for the inju- 
rious treatment he had received from the king of Spain : nor does he appear to have posiiessed 
any share of that bold and enterprising geniua, by which his brothers were so eminently dis- 
tinguished* He died without issue it Brussels, in the y«ar 1618. Du Manner. 
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^^^ The count de Fuentes, qd will'mg to act in a subordinate station,- in a 
country where he had enjoyed the chief conoanaody resigned the gov- 
ernment to the archduke, and set out for Spain. 

Albert immediately applied himself to make the preparations 
u^cnf necessary for a neir- campaign ; aod conformably to his instruc- 
tions from Philip, he turned his principal attention to the war wilh 
France. His first object was the relief of La Fere in Picardy, which bad 
remained in the hands of th« $paoisb eir<$r sioce it was delivered by the 
Leape to the duke of Parma. 

Towards the end of the preceding year, it had been invested by the 
French monarch ; but as it was strongly fortified, and the garrison consist- 
ed of chosen troops, commanded by Alvaro Oserio, a Spanish officer of distin- 
guished reputation, Henry was satisfied with blocking it up so as to pre- 
sent the entrance of supplies. This he accomplished with little difficulty. 
The blockade had lasted for several weeks, and Osorio bad conveyed in- 
telligence to the archduke, that if he was not speedily relieved, the want 
of provisions would render it impossible for l)im to hold out for any con- 
siderable time. The Spanish anny was assembled at Valenciennes, and 
almost ready to begin its march i bqt the naore the governor and his coun- 
cil of war reflected on the difficulties which must attend the attempting to 
raise the siege, by marching directly to La Fere, the more insurmpunta- 
ble they appeared For they could not, it was observed, approach to 
that town, without leaving behind them St. Quintin, Ham, Guise, Peronne, 
and several other fortified places, the garrisons of which would harass 
them on their march, break up the roads, and intercept their convoys Df 
provisions. An impassable marsh rendered the town inaccessible on 
every side, except where the French monarch had strongly fortified his 
intfenchments Even if they should come in sight of the. town, yet,^ be- 
fore they could enter it, they must either attack the eneokj within their 
camp, or engage with their whole army in the <^pen field. They could not 
attack them in their camp, without exposing themselves to almost certain 
niin ; Henry would not give them an opportunity of ^fating in the field, 
nnless his army, which was increasing daily, were superior to theirs, and 
the consequences of a defeat would prove fatal not only to the army,, but 
to all the Spanish conquests in France, and perhaps too to the King's au- 
thority in the Netherlands. 

Determined by these considerations, the archduke formed the resolutien 
of besieging some other frontier town of sufficient importance to induce 
Henry either to raise the siege of La Fere, or compensate for the loss of 
that place, in case it should be obliged to capitulate. 

, He hesitated for some time whether he should lead his army 



against St. Quintin or Peronne ; but he soon laid aside the thoughts 
of attacking either of these placejs, and resolved to undertake the 
reduction of Calais, which he believed wouid be .an easier, as weU as a 
muck more important acquisition. 

•nieSieu t^ "^^^^ enterprise was suggested to the governor by the Sieur de 
(feBAne. R^DC* ^ native of France, and formerly a violent partisan of the 
League, who had entered into the service of Spain against his 
King and country. He was a man of a dark intriguing spirit, whom no tie 
could bind but interest .; but be was bold and active, sagacious and pene- 
trating, and eminently distinguished for his skill in the art of war. He 
had received intelligence that Calais, like many other towns in the king- 
dom, had been much neglected during the civil war; that although the 
King had ordered the fortifications of it to be examined, yet his other oc- 
cupations had not allowed bim to bestow that attention on it which its. 
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itoportaiice d^etved ; and thAt, ts fibJae of tMe works wero niiiidQs, ^^ 
so th^ gflO'rhoti was too »ttiaH to defbnd a plafc^ of so great extent. For 
these reasons, tho gotemor approved hi|hty of De Rdtfe^s proppsad^ tad he 
committed the execation of it to himself. 

In ordet to prevent tb^ enemy fVom saspeetitig What was intended, it was 
communicated only to two Or thttit of the prittdpal officers ; and the 
archduke gave out that his design wis to relilkve La Fere. He accord- 
ingly began his marbh towards that place, firhile De R6ne turned suddenly 
to Calais with a body of select troops, and attacked the fOrt and bridge of 
Nieulai, Which commands the entrance to th^ town by land* He made him- 
self master of it with very little difficulty, and then proceeded to attack 
the fort of Risbane, which stands at the mouth of the harbour, and was 
of the greatest importance for the preservation of the place. The gar-^ 
rison of this fort made a mor^ vigorous resistance tbait that of NieuUd ; 
but no sooner had De ll6ne opened a battery against them, by which only 
a few were killed, than they were seized with a sudden panic, and offered 
to capitulate. This rapid progress exceeded De R6ne's most sanguine ex- 
pectations, and it gave him the greater joy, as not long after the Rtsbanfe 
had surrendered, some ships with troops for the reioforci^ment of the gar- 
rison/which had arrived from Boulogne, finding the entrance to the har- 
bour in his possession, were obliged to return. 

The archduke, who was in the neighbourhood of Valenciennes, when he 
received intelligence of this fortunate commencement of his enterprise, 
set out immediately with his whole army for Calais, and pitched his camp 
in such a situation as he hoped would prevent the approach of the enemy. 
He first attacked the suburbs, and took them by assault ; nor did he en- 
counter greater difficulty in making himself master of the town. His cannon 
had hardly begun to play upon it, when Vidossan, the governor, retired with 
the garrison into the castld ; and quickly despairing of being able to defend 
himself in it, any better than he had done in th^ town, he offered to give it 
up in six days, if he was not relieved before tb& expiration of that time. 
The archduke, in order to save his troops and the fortifications of the place, 
readily agreed to this proposal, never doubting that he was fully able to 
prevent the entrance of any reinforcement either by sea or land. , 

The King, in the mean time, heard with much anxiety of the progress 
of the Spanish arms. But the blockade of La Fere having continued for 
several months, he expected that the garrison must be reduced in a few 
days to the necessity of Capitulating ; and he thought it probable, that after 
finishing his present enterprise (which he could not abandon without losing 
all the expence and labour which he had bestowed upon it), he would ar^ 
rive in time to raise the siege of Calais. He went himself however with a 
part of his cavalry to Boulogne, that be might be ready to administer such 
assistance to the garrison of Calais, as might enable them to hold out till his 
whole army should be at liberty to advance to their relief 

Upon his arrival in Boulogne, he was informed of the capitu* jj ^ 
lation above mentioned! He lamented bitterly that he had not temptein 
brought with him a greater proportion of bis troops ; but finding ^£^^ 
it necessary to make some exertion without delay, be prevailed 
on Campagnol, the governor of Boulogne, with three hundred chosen mehg 
to attempt to force his way in the night through the Spanish lipes. 

This arduous undertaking was executed without the loss of a single man ; 

and Campagnol had no sooner arrived in the castle, than having read thd 

King's orders to the garrison, he required them all to swear that they wonldl 

defend the fortress to the last. 

In the evening of the sixth day of the truce, they were summoned to 

64 
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^^^ iiilfil their engagoinent ; wheD they replied that they had received the 
reinforcement which they expected. But it soon' appeared how un- 
equal they were to the defence of so weak a place, a^nst so nanoferous an 
enemy. 

Early next morning De R6ne began to play off his batteries, and in a few 
hours a great part of the wall was laid in ruins. 

An Italian regiment, Uirough whose negligence Campagnol 
^imm!^ ^^ sot iuto the fort, was ordered to advance to the assault, and 
was followed by the Walloons and Spaniards. The garrison re- 
ceived them in the breach with undaunted courage, and, after an obstinate 
engagement, in which great numbers fell on both sides, compelled them to 
retire. But the Italians returned immediately to the charge ; and at last^ 
through the great superiority of their numbers, they overpowered the gar- 
rison, entered along with them into the fort, and put all of them to the sword, 
except Campagnol, and a few others, who took refuge in the church, and 
afterwards surrendered at discretion. In this manner did Calais ^1 into 
the haods of the Spaniards in less than three weeks after De Rone had 
.begun the siege. The Kii^ left Boulogne, after having taken precautions 
for the preservation of that place, and returned to La Fere. And the arch- 
duke, after staying eight or ten days fn Calais to repair the fortifications, led 
his troops against the town of Ardres. 

The garrison of Ardres consisted of two thousand five hundred 
^J^^ men, commanded by the marquis of Belin, the lieutenant-governor 
of the province, and by the sieur de Annebourg, governor of the 
town, an officer of distinguished courage and capacity. By frequent vigo- 
rous sallies, the operations* of the besieged were greatly retarded. At 
length however they took the suburbs by assault, and De R6ne began to bat- 
ter the walls of the town. But considering the strength of the place, and 
the number and bravery of the garrison, he had little reason to hope for 
success before the conclusion of the siege of La Fere ; when there was no 
room to doubt that the King would advance without loss of time to the relief 
of Ardres. 

Notwithstanding this encouraging circumstance, the marquis de Belin 
called a council of war, and urged with great earnestness the necessity of 
capitulating ; alleging that it was impossible to hold out till Oxe King's arri- 
val, and that the sooner they submitted, they would the more easily obtaia 
advantageous terms. This proposal was rejected with great disdain by the 
siear de Annebourg, and all the officers in the council. But the cowardly 
Belin, availing himself of that superior authority with which he was invest- 
ed as lieutenant-governor of the province, capitulated, notwithstaading their 
remonstrances, on a condition to which the archduke readily agreed, that 
the garrison should march out with the honours, of war. La Fere having 
surrendered on the day immediately preceding, the King had already set out 
for Ardres, and as his army had of late received a considerable augmenta- 
tion, he entertained the most sanguine hopes of being able to raise the siege- 
When a messenger informed him of the surrender, he was inftamed with 
indignation, and ordered Belin to be tried for his life. At the importunity 
of his friends, he afterwards stopped the prosecution ; but he banished 
him from court, and deprived him of his office of lieutenant-governor of 
the province**. 

Henry was now in some perplexity with respect to his future 

^ibert i» conduct. He was extremely solicitous to recover as soon aa pos- 

KatfaeitenOi* >ihle the towns which he had lost ; but as his finances were in 

great disorder at that time, and Picardy having been long the se^t 

bJ)*Anli,lib.xr. BentiToglio, &». Thaanus, p. 116. lib. vTii. 
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of war» was redaced to the most exhausted conditioQ, he perceir^ ^ 
that anj enterprise so tedious as tfae«iege of a fortified town, must he 
attended with iDSurmountahle difficulties. He resolved therefore, in con- 
formity to the opinion of his nohility, to advance towards the enemy, and 
to compel them, if possible, to give him battle. But the archduke, whose 
army was greatly diminished by putting garrisons into the conquered towns, 
had penetrated into his design ; and being no less averse to an engagement 
than Henry was desirous of ii, he leA France without delay, and put his 
troops into quarters of cantonment in the province of Artois. The King 
being thus disappointed in his hopes of fi decisive action, dismissed the 
greater part of his army, and leaving the marshal Biron with only five or 
six thousand men to check the excursions of the Spanish garrisons, he re- 
turned to Paris, where a great number of important affairs of state requir- 
ed bis attention. 

While the Spanish army was employed in prosecuting the war 
in France, no memorable event had happened in the Netherlands. BQi^fJSf^ 
This was not owing to, any want of activity and vigour on the part nandwi. 
of prince Maurice, but to the extreme weakness of bis army, 
which the States, from a desire of saving their strength when they were not 
exposed to immediate danger, had reduced so low, that when all the garri- 
sons were full, he could not lead into the field more than three thousand 
men. With the assistance of this little army, the garrisons of some of the 
frontier towns had made several lH>ld incursions into Flanders and Brabant, 
^nd either plundered the country, or laid the inhabitants under contribu- 
tions. The States of these provinces had ardently wished for the return 
of the archduke ; and they now entreated him to employ his arms in reduc- 
ing some of the places in their neighbourhood, from which they received 
so great annoyance. Albert, who did not intend, by returning so early to 
tbe Netherlands, to pass the reiaiainder of the season without action, rea- 
dily complied with their request ; and, after deliberating with his council 
of war, undertook the siege of Hulst in Flanders. 

Maurice had, since his conquest of that place about five years befoire, 
inade great additions to its fortifications. He had likewise formed the 
territory on which it stands into an island, by means of two large canals 
which were drawn around it ; and, by building forts on these canals, and 
laying a part of the adjacent country under water, he had rendered the 
town almost inaccessible. 

This at least was the opinion of some officers whom Albert had sent to 
reconnoitre it ; but being ambitious to distinguish the first year of his ad« 
nuaistration, by perfoniiing some important service to tbe people commit- 
ted to his care, and being excited at the same time by De Rone and other 
adventurous spirits, whom no difficulties could deter from any enterprise^ 
he persisted in his design, and proceeded immediately , to put it in execu- 
tion. Id order to conceal it as long as possible from the enemy, he made 
a feint of attacking some of the towns in Brabant, and this measure was 
attended with the desired effect. Of five thousand men who were in 
garrison at Hulst, prince Maurice ordered two thousand to reinforce the 
garrisons of Gertruden1)ei^ and Breda. 

Albert immediately after turned suddenly towards Hulst, and having pre- 
pared a great number of small boats, he ordered two of his principal 
officers, de la Biche and la Barlotta, to transport a part of his forces across 
the inundation and canals. These men« executed their commission, with 
great secredy and silonce in the dead of the night, and encountered diffi- 
culties which required the most determined resolution to surmount. The 
tide did not rise so ^igh as they expected, and they were often obliged to 
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leftve their boats, and posh them forwards, while tbey stood up tttjjjpir 
kaees io mud* When, after much labour and dimculty, they had 
brought them to the side of the canal, they werA discovered by the garrisons 
of some forts which bad been beilt to obstruct tbeir approach ; but, notwith- 
staodiag the iacessant fire of these forts, they still cpatinaed to advance ; 
aad having launched their boats in the canal, they at last arrived on the 
other side, with the loss of only a small number of men. Early next 
nomtog, ooual Splmes the governor of Hulst, attacked them before they 
had tiflse Io entrench themselves A bloody dombat ensued, in which one 
nguneot of the assailants was minted, and their commander killed. But 
the rest reflecting on their desperate situation, from which it was impossi- 
bly to escape, advanced with irresistible impetuosity, and, after much 
bloodshed, compelled the garrison to take shelter in the town. 

Prince Maurice no sooner heard of what had happened, than he set out 
with all the forces which he could collect, hoping to be able to drive the 
Spaniards from the island, before their number was increased. But the 
archduke advanced with greater eipedition, and prevented his approach. 
It was still practicable for Maurice to transport his forces to Hulst, by the 
canal which falls into the. Hondt or Wester Scheld- But before he could 
reach the island in tbst way* Albert had transported his whole army, and 
begun the operations of the siege. Jfie only expedient which Maurice 
oottld now employ, was to introduce supplies into the town by the canal, 
the month of which was commanded by a strong fort, which he hoped the 
eneo^ would find impregnable. For ^his purpose he fiaed his residence 
^ Cruniog in Zealaa^l ; and from that place, trpops were frequeofly con« 
Teyed to the assistance of th^ be^i^ged, notwi^tbsi^anding the most strenu^ 
Qus endeavours of the Spanish army ^ intercept them. 

The siege and the defence were conducted with equal vigour, and the 
combatants on both sides gave innupaerable proofii of the most heroic ecu* 
BSge* The garrison sallied put almost every day, and made dreadful havoc 
among the Spaniards. De Bone, to whpip the chief conduct of the siege 
had, been committed, was killed ; and by this irreparable loss the asaaibots 
were greatly dismayed. The archduke, however, persisted in this enter- 
prise ; and although he bad lost a much greater number of his troops than 
in both the sieges of Calais and Ardres, he continued his operations with 
unremitted ardour, till, besides demolishing all the outworks of the place, 
he had made a breach in the wall sufficient to admit of an assault 

The garrison bad thrown up a deep entrenchment within the 
S>°to £e^ breach, and as they were still as numerous as ever, through the 
s^^ftenu. seasoi^ble supplies which prince Maurice from time to time 
bad sent them^ they had little reason for despair. But being 
seized with a sudden panic they urged count Solmes, the governor, with 
the most earnest importunity^ to capitulate ; and the count, dreading that, 
ittb. Aug. ^^ *^® present temper of tbeir minds, they would probably deliver 
the town without his consent, complied with their request. 

Albert staid no longer in Hulst than was necessaqr to give 
MfSiran fat orders for repairing the fortifications ; after which he returned 
Artou. to Brussels, amidst the joyful acclamations of the people ; who 

flattered themselves with hopes, that, under the goTernraeot of a 
prince so successful in all his enterprises, an entire stop would soon be put 
to the incursions of the enemy, and internal security restored. But their 
joy on this account was of short duration. Marshal Biron, whom the 
French monarch had left behind him in Picardy, with a body of select troops, 
had hitherto been satisfied with acting on the defensive ; but soon after 
the surrender of HuUt, he began to make incursions into the province of 
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Artois, ttod kept all the soqthern frootier of the Netherlands under per- ,^^ 
petual alarmd. The archddce sent the marqnis of Varambon to oppose 
hiqi. ; and Varapibon for some time obliged bim to act with greater cantion 
and circumspectioa than he bad hitherto observed. But Biron having re- 
ceived intelligence that the roarqois was on bis march to offer battle, he 
advanced rapidly to me^t him ; apd, having placed the greater part of his 
troops in an ambush, be proceeded with the rest till be had reached the 
enemj. A fierce rencounter ensued ; and Biron continued fighting and re- 
treating, till he arrived at the place wbere his troops were posted. He 
then resumed to the charge with his whole forces united ; and having taken 
Varambon prisoner, he put many of his troops to the si^ord* and compelled 
the rest to save themselves by flight k. 

The prince ef Chimai, now duke D'Arsphot, ly^s appointed to succeed 
Varambon ; and his endeavours tp repress the incursions of the enemy 
were attended with no better success than those of his predecessor. 
BiroQ triumphed aver bim through the superiority of his cavalry, and con- 
tinued tp exercise his depredations in the open p^rts of the country, till 
the approach of winter poliged hitP to retire. 

During the course of these transactions in the Netherlands and . 

France, Philip sustained ^ calamity in Spain« which more than or^S^EnK-. 
counterbalanced any advantage that could be ej^pected from his spiS*^* 
late acquisition^. Almost every season since the discpinfiture of 
his Armada in one thousand five hundred and eighty- eight, the English had 
undertaken spniie naval enterprise against his dominions in £urope or 
in America. The affairs of the Netherlands and France had not hitherto 
left him leisure to take revenge for these insults ; nor was his leisure 
greater at the present period, than it bad been for some years past ; but 
his patience was exhausted ; and his a^uisition of a sea-port, so commo- 
diously stjtuated as Calais^ gave bin) a facility of annoying his enemy, which 
he had not possessed before. He resolved^ notwithstanding his present 
embarrassments, to improve the ^vantage which this circumstance pre- 
sented, and having begun to prepare & Q^yal ^od military force, he intended 
to make a descent in Irelancl ; where he had long fomented the rebellious 
spirit of the Catholic inhabitants, and had reason to believe that they would 
join his troops as soon as they should land. 

Elizabeth was aware of tne impending danger, and deter- 
mined, if possible, to dissipate the storm before it should ap*- ^"^Lorf^** 
preach* ^ For this purpose she fitted out a fleet of more than 2li2^'" 
a hunidf e4 and fifty ships, having about eight thousand soldiers 
and seyen thousand mariners on board, and gave the command of the land 
forces to the earl of £9sez, and that of the navy to lord Howard of Effing - 
bam. To this 4^et the Dutch added twenty-four ships, with a proportional 
number of troops, under this command of Wardmont, vice-admiral of Hoi-, 
land, and count Lewis of Nassau, cousin to prince Maurice. 

With this powerful armament, Elizabeth intended to make an attack on 
Cadiz, where Philip's naval preparations were principally carried on. 
But its destination was carefully concealed. Sealed instructions were de- 
livered to the several commanders, not to be opened till they should arrive 
at Cape St. Vincent's ; and they were ordered, in their way thither, to 
keep at a distance from the coasts of Spain and Portugal, in order to pre- 
vent a discovery of their design. 

These precautions served effectually the purpose which was intended. 
The whole fleet arrived on the twentieth of June within sight of Cadiz, 

M BentiTOgiio, lib. iii. Grotias. 
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jjg^ and found the Spaniards entirely unprepared for their defence. 
There wag in the bay and harbour, besides thirty-six merchant ships 
richly laden, and ready to sail for America and the Indies, a fleet of about 
thirty ships of war, and a great number of transports loaded with naval 
Stores, designed for the equipment of another fleet, which Philip was then 
fitting out at Lisbon. But there was no person in the place invested with 
the chief command, and no garrison in it sufficient for its defence. 

The Spanish men of war, however, were quickly drawn up 

2^ pira- i>^ ^^ mouth of the bay, and they sustained the attack of an enenay 

jgjjjjr *e 80 much superior to them, for several hours, till some of Ibeir 

largest ships were taken, others burnt, and the rest driven 

aground on the flats and shallows. 

Inunediately after this success, the earl of Essex landed his troops, and 
led them towards the town. A body of Spanish forces marched out to 
meet him ; but being unable to withstand the impetuosity of the English, 
they soon turned their backs and fled. The English pursued, and entered 
the town along with them. The inhabitants, who were thrown into the 
most dreadful consternation, made a feeble resistance, and the castle sur- 
rendered before the English artillery had begun to fire. Essex discovered 
no less humanity after his victory, than bravery in acquiring it. The town 
indeed was given up to be plundered by the soldiers, but no cruelty or 
outrage, such as occurs so often in the history of the Netherlands, was per- 
mitted to be exercised. The booty was immense, and would have been 
much greater, if, while the commanders were treating with some of the 
principal merchants about a ransom for the merchant ships, the duke de 
Ifedina, who lay with some troops near the town, had not given orders for 
setting them on fire. It was computed that, in military and naval stores, 
merchant goods, and ships, the loss which Philip and his subjects sustained 
on this occasion, could not amount to less than twenty millions of ducats. 
Had the advice of the earl of Essex been followed, the English would have 
attempted to retain possession of the town, but lord Howard and the other 
commanders regarded his proposal as chimerical. They believed that they 
liad already fulfilled the queen's intentions : they dreaded the approach of 
a Spanish army, and therefore they made haste to put their plunder on 
board their ships, and immediately set sail for England. 

The affiront which Philip received on this occasion, in having 
2^J2^^ one of his capital towns sacked and plundered, constituted a 
nuhSeetiie- considerable part of his calamity, as it lessened exceedingly 
T^^J^ the opinion entertained of his prudence, as well as of his in- 
ternal strength. This consideration, joined to an impatient de- 
sire of taking vengeance on Elizabeth, determined him, vrithout regard to 
the approach of winter, to carry his plan of invading Ireland into imme- 
dfate execution. By the arrival of his Plate fleet from America, he was 
enabled to equip, in Lisbon and other places, a hundred and twenty-eight 
ships of war and transports, with fourteen thousand troops on board, 
besides a great number of Irish Catholics, and a prodigious quantity of 
military stores, and materials and instruments for building forts. This fleet, 
under the command of Don Martin de Padilla, set sail from Ferrol in the 
month of November ; and if it had reached the destined port, the Spa- 
oiards, with the assistance of the Popish inhabitants, must have acquired 
so firm an establishment in Ireland, as would have cost the English many 
years, and much expence of labour and blood, to dispossess them. 

Elizabeth and her subjects, flushed with their success at Cadiz, were as 
secure as if the wound which they had lately inflicted on Pfailip-s naval 
power had been mortal. They had no suspidonof his design, and were en- 
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tirelj ignorant of hit preparations ; but the good providence of Heaven ^^^ 
interposed remarkably on this occa8»on,as it had done formerly, in their 
behalf. The Spanish fleet was overtaken by a storm off Cape Finisterre» 
and about forty ships, with their crews and stores, were lost. Padilla got 
back with difficulty to Ferrol ; and henceforth all thoughts of the intended 
enterprise were laid aside *. 

These calamities were succeeded by another no less disas- ^g^^^ 
trous event, which happened in the Netherlands in the begin- ^fl^i^^^ 
ning^ of the year one thousand five hundred and ninety^seven. *" 

The fertile provinces of Brabant still lay exposed to the incursions of the 
confederates ; and the inhabitants, in order to save the country and vil- 
lages from being sacked and plundered, had been obliged to submit to 
contributions, with which the United States were enabled to maintain the 
garrisons of Breda, Gertrudenberg, ^nd other places. The archduke, 
solicitous to deUver the people from these oppressions, had cantoned be- 
tween four and five thousand horse and foot in the open town of Turnhout, 
which, on account of its neighbourhood to Breda, he judged to be the fittest 
situation for watching the motions of the enemy ; and he had giFen the com- 
mand of these forces to the count de Varas, brother to the marquis of Va- 
rambon. 

Prince Maurice having received intelligence that Varas bad been in- 
trusted with this command more on account of his rank and family d, than 
his military skill, resolved to avail himself of this imprudence, into which 
the archduke had been betrayed. With great secrecy and expedition he 
•drew tc^ether an army of five thousand foot and eight hundred horse, and 
set out from Gertrudenberg with a design to attack the Spaniards in their 
quarters of cantonment. Varas was informed of his intention only on the 
evening before, and was determined, in contradiction to the remonstrances 
of some of his officers, to retire to the town of Herentals. He accord- 
ingly sent off the baggage in the night, and began his march by day-break, 
without the sound either of drum or trumpet. His troops, almost all of 
whom were experienced veterans, were at first indignant at the thoughts 
of flying from an enemy whom they had often conquered ; but the dread 
with w£ch their general was actuated, soon diffused itself into every breast, 
and begot a conviction, that their preservation depended on the celerity 
of their retreat. 

Maurice was only a few miles from Tumhout when his scouts informed 
him of the count's departure. He immediately sent Sir Francis Vere with 
a party of horse to scour the woods and hedges, and dispatched another 
jparty under count Hohenloe, to retard the Spaniards on their march till 
the infantry should arrive. Besides count Hohenloe and Sir Francis Vere, 
the prince had brought with him count Solmes, Sir Robert Sidney, gover- 
nor of Flushing, and several others of his bravest and most experienced 
officers, by whom all his orders were executed with equal prudence and 
intrepidity. Count Hohenloe, at the head of four hundred horse, began 
the attack, and quickly routed the Spanish cavali^, who, being driven back 
upon the foot, threw them into disorder. At this crisis, Maurice himself 
and Sir Francis Vere came up, add having broken through the enemy's 
ranks, completed their confusion, and made dreadful havoc among them, 
till the greatest part of them were either put to the sword or taken pris- 
oners. Varas himself was killed, after having given proofe, that his mis- 
conduct had not proceeded from the want of personal bravery, but from 
the consciousness of his inexperience, and his solicitude for the preserva- 

e Grotias, tik t. p. S66. Camden, p. 7S0. Cart^ UU six. 
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tioti of bi« troops. Ahore tiro diodfltiia Wtte ^tw, aod five bmi- 
* dred taken prisonen, while the Tictots lost only nine or ten. 
It trat in this engngement that a practice invented by Maorke was first 
introdated, of arming the cavalty with carabines instead of lances ; and 
to this intentioo, which filled the enemj with amazement, Grotias ascribes 
the great facility with which they were overpowered ; for the victory was 
gained entirely by the horse, and the infimtry arnved only in time to di- 
vide the spml. 

The battle of Tnmhont, throng the great disparity between the num- 
bers of the slain on the opposite sides, contributed more to exalt the €har- 
acler of Manrice, than any of his former achievements. Nor was it 
military renown only which he acquired ; he gave a strikii^ ^oof like- 
wise of his humanity in his treatment of the prisonen, whom he protect- 
ed from all injury and violence with the utmost care, and many of whom 
recovered through the tender attention which he bestowed. He sent the 
body of count Varas to the archduke ; and Albert on that occasion assured 
him, that he would follow his generous example, and take efiectual pains 
to prevent all cruelty and outrage in the further prosecution of the wnr «. 
The loss which Albert, sustained in the battle of Tvmlioiit 
TaJSS? ^ ^^ ^^^" afterwards compensated by his acquisition of AniMns, 
the capital of Picardy, and one of the strongest and most im- 
portant towns in France. The citizens, who had been zealous partisans 
of the league, had lately submitted to the King, upon condition that all 
their ancient privileges should be preserved, and in particular, that tliey 
should be allowed to guard the town themselves, and not be obliged to 
admit a garrison of mercenary troops. 

The number of those who were ^nroHed for bearing arms was betireen 
fourteen and fifteen thousand ; but neither their discipline nor their vi- 
gilance corresponded to the danger to which they were eiposed from the 
neighbourhood of the Spaniards. They gave the same att^ntioo to t^ir 
ordinary occupations as in the time of peace ; only a fhw were employed 
as eentinels and guards, and even these performed their duty in the most 
nedigent manner. ^ 

Of this negligence, Portocarrero, governor of Dourlens, a brave and 
enterprising oificer, had received intelligence from one of the citizens^, 
and he founded upon it a plan for taking the city by surprise. Having 
communicated this plan to the archdul^e, and obtained his approbation, he 
collected from the nei^bouring garrisons about three thousand horse and 
foot, which he judged to be sufficient to carry it into execution g. On the 
the eleventh of March he set out from Dourlens in the beginning of the 
night, and before sun-rise arrived at an hermitage about a quarter of a mile 
from Amiens. As soon as he perceived Uiat the gate which lay next him 
was opened, he sent forward ten or twelve of the most resolute of bis 
soldiers, with three officers, called d'Ognano, La Croix, and Del Aero, 
disguised like the peasants of that country with long frocks, under which 
each of them had a brace of pistols and a sword concealed. Three of 
this party carried bags filled with nuts and apples. One of them drove a 
^ waggon loaded with large beams, and the rest followed slowly at a little 
distance. When the three first had passed the pallisades and approached 
thk gate, one of them fell down, as by accident, and scattered the nuts and 
apples ; and while the guards, making game of the Supposed peasant, trere 

« Crrotiut, IHi. vi, ab tnitSa Thnamii, lib. czviu. c. t. BentiTogUo^ part iii. lib. iii* 
f He had been banished on accoant of aome orime. 

K They eoniisted of eleven hundred Spaniards,, fire handred Bui^ndians and Gerroaos, 
fonr hundred Irish, tiro hundred Walloons, Mud nine hundred hone. 
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8cratiil>}itog fbr <be' fruit, the wi^od was driven uoder the giate. There 
it ^tof^ed, end Del Aero, by pulling an iron pin, quickly disengaged the 
horses. He then fired a f^toL which was tbe s^ agreed tipon, and he, 
and those who were with him^ falling with great fuvy upon the gaard, kill- 
ed most of theai« and made themselires masters of the 'gate. The centinel 
upon the top of the gate-way, perceiving what had passed, attempts to 
let down the portcullis ; hot it was suspended foy the beams and the wag- 
gon ; and Portocarrero in the mean time brought ^rward his. troops, and 
rushed into the town. The citizens, entirely unprepared for this sudden 
attack, were overwhelmed with astonishment and const^nation. Their 
resistance was feeble and ill conducted ; and, after about a hundred of 
their number had fallen, they laid down their arms, and suffered the ^nemy 
to take possession of the town. 

The news of tins disaster aiected the French monarch in th^ 
mo0t sensible manner, and ^greatly allayed the joy which his late ^^''^^ 
triomph over the League was calculated to excite He con- ^^'"^^^ 
sidered, that the Spaniards mrere before this timev in possession 
of Calais, one of the principal sea-ports in his dominions ; and that by 
their pr^ecrt conifuest they had opened a passage from the Netherlands, 
by which they could make incursions to the gates of the capital He was 
mortified <by reflecting on the judgment which ^sreign nations must form of 
a prince, whose glory consisted chiefly in victories obtained over his own 
subjects ; and he dreaded, that the malcontents in his kingdom might take 
advantage of the present calamity, and rekindle the flaaies of civil wan 
He had kboured for some timsO under bad health ; notwithstanding which, 
he broke off a course of medicine which had been prescribed to him, 
andaet o«t immediately for Corbie on the Sommeb, where, after consulting 
with the marshal Biron and Bome other principal officers, he resolyed to 

rpone every other object of his attention to the recoveiy of Amiens. 
then ordered Biron to invest the town with such forces as he could 
draw from the neighbouring garrisons, and returned to Parts to hasten the 
prepapattons necessary to insure success. 

Henry knew that the most vigorous exertion of his activity was 
requisite on this occasion, and he laboured with unceasing ardour, J^SS^^ 
till, besides raising a numerous army, be had collected, from 
every quarter of his dominions, provisions and military stores propor- 
tioned to the difficulty df his intended enterprise. He concluded at this 
time a new alliance vrith the Queen of England and the States of Holland, 
in consequence of which the former sent him four thousand troops, and the 
latter furnished him with a considerable sum of money, besides engaging 
to make a powerful diversion of the Spanish forces in the Netherlands. 
Having sent off his troops to Amiens before him, as &st as they were rais- 
ed, he found on his return thither in the beginning of June, that the siege 
was already far advanced. Biron, prompted by his natural ardour, and 
piqued by a saying which had dropt from the King, that his affairs almost 
never prospered where he was not present, bad exerted the most indefati- 
gable vigilance and indu)stry. He bad rendered the blockade complete, by 
drawing strong lines of circumvallation round the town, and had begun to 
make lua approaches to the walls. Henry approved highly of every thing 
that he had done, and in order to pacify his resentment, suffered him still 
to retain the chief command. 

As the number of the troops was considerably augmented by those which 
the King had brought with him, and by the arrival of the English force?, 

h About three leagues higlier tban Ajniena. 
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the operations of the siege were carried on with redoubled aiidoor 
and alacrity ; but the- progress of the assailants was retarded greatlj 
beyond what had been eipected, by the invincible bravery and unremitted 
vigilance of the governor and garrison, who disputed every inch of ground 
with matchless intrepidity, and in the numberless sallies which they made, 
put some thousands of the besiegers to the sword. 

By these sallies their own number was considerably diminished, and ia 
one of them Portocarrero was killed. The defence however was still con- 
ducted with the same skill and spirit as before by the marquis de Montene- 
gro, a Neapolitan of the family of Caraffa, and the King had reason to 
despair of being able to finish his enterprise before the arrival of the Span- 
ish army from the Netherlands. 

The archduke was sensible thajt it was of great importance to 
^JJiJ^ Philip's interest to preserve possession of Amiens, whether he 
^ntoiaiie ghould enter into a treaty of peace with the French nsonarch, 

"^^ or prosecute the war ; and he could not have exerted himself 
with greater activity in making the preparations necessary to raise Uie siege. 
But his levies, as well as all his other preparations, had been carried on 
slowly, through the extreme difficulty which he found in procuring money. 
The destruction of the fleet and stores at Cadiz had contributed not a little 
to increase that disorder which had so long prevailed in the King's ifioances. 
For several years Philip had been in the practice of borrowing large sums 
from the ItaUan and Flemish merchants, for which he had agreed to pay 
them an exorbitant interest, add had jnortgaged certain branches of his 
revenue. The inconveniences arising from thence had become intolerable, 
and he was determined to deliver himself from them at once, wlntever 
should be the consequence. He had accordingly published an ediat in the 
the month of November of the preceding year, declaring all the contracts 
by which he had sequestered his revenue to be null and void ; and alle^og, 
as an excuse for this step, that, through the unfair advantages which had 
been taken of his distress, he had reason to dread, that, unless some 
remedy were immediately applied, all his labours in behalf of Christendom 
jsnd the true religion would be lost K 

Philip had as little reason to be satisfied with the prudence, as with the 
justice, of this expedient. His aiinual revenue, though now freed ^om all 
incumbrances, was insufficient to defray the enormous expence of the 
present war. it was still necessary for him, while the war continued, to 
borrow money ; but no merchants either in Genoa or Antwerp, where it 
had been usually found, could be persuaded to advance it ; and it was this 
cause chiefly which had so long retarded the archduke's preparations for 
the relief of Amiens. 

The blockade of that city had been formed in April, aud it was 
JrSSSL ^^® ^^ ^^ August before he could begin his march. At that 
time he set out with an army of more than five and twenty thou- 
sand men, and arrived within sight of tbie French camp about the middle 
of September. As his infantry was greatly superior to that of the enemy, 
he resolved to offer battle ; and from the well known temper of the 
French monarch, he doubted not that his challenge would be accepted. 
But Henry being distrustful of his infantry, the greatest part of which con- 
sisted of raw troops, readily complied with the advice of the duke de 
Mayenne, whom he bad brought with him to the siege, and resolved to re- 
main within his lines. The archduke advanced towards him, with his 
army drawn up in order of battle ; but when he perceived that the kind's 
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resolution was tinalferably 6zed, tbat be was well prepared for bis de- ^^^ 
fence aod that his entrenchments were every where strongly fortified, 
be despaired of being able to effectuate bis purpose, and returned to the 
Netherlands. In a few days afler bis retreat the marquis de Montenegro, 
with the approbation of the archduke, consented to capitulate, and receiv- 
ed from Henry the most honourable terms k. 

Daring the greatest part of the siege of Amiens, nothing 
memorable was transacted in the Netherlands ; but as the JJJSS'i^^g^ 



srrchduke bad, in order to fill up his army, almost drained the 
provinces of troops, he had no sooner begun his march, than 
prince Maurice, having assemUed between twelve and thirteen thousand 
horse and foot, laid siege to Rhinberg, and in a few days obliged it to 
capitulate, though the garrison amounted to a thousand men. He Auguic 
next reduced the town of Meurs with the same facility. After 
which, having passed the Rhine, be made himself master of Grol, 
Brevort, and several other places, and then directed his march JJ^bS^' 
towards Lingen, the only fortified town which remained in posses- 
sion of the Spaniards on the north side of the Rhine. Both the town and 
qastle of Lingen were commanded by count Frederic of Heremberg, with 
a garrison of six or seven hundred men ; and the count made, for some 
time, a vigorous and spirited defence. But the prince, after his batteries, 
were ready to begin to play, having sent him a summons to surrender on 
honourable terms, with an intimation, thaK as this was the first summons, so 
he might be assured that it would be the last ; Heremberg considered, that 
his perseverance must be attended with the destruction of the garrison, 
and therefore agreed to the terms proposed. 

All these conquests were achieved in less than three months. Fn those 
of Grol and Brevort, places situated in a marshy soil, Maurice encounter- 
ed difficulties which required a vigorous exertion of bis superior talents to 
surmount ; but as no peculiar or striking circumstances are recorded by the 
cotemporary historians, 1 have not thought it necessary to descend to a 
particular detail. The acquisition of so many frontier towns was of great 
importance to the United Provinces, as they were thereby delivered from 
the incursions of the Spanish garrisons, by which the inhabitants of the 
adjacent country had been kept under perpetual alarms ; and the States, 
deeply sensible of this advantage, testified their gratitude to prince Mau- 
rice, by conferring on him and on bis posterity the rich seignory of Lingen 
and its dependencies. 

These transactions happened towards the end of the year one ^^^^ 
thousand five- hundred and ninety-seven ; and the following was HeKoete- 
distinguished by a negociation which was set on foot for the estab- ^^f'' 
lishment of peace between France and Spain Neither Philip 
nor Henry had derived from the war those advantages, by the prospect of 
which they had been allured, and both of them had powerful motives for 
desiring that it might be speedily brought to a conclusion. Philip's eyes 
were now opened to the vanity of those flattering dreams of conquest by 
which he had been so long deluded. His acquisitions in France had cost 
him more than they were worth ; and besides the expence of making 
them, they were much more than counterbalanced by the losses which year 
after year he had suffered in the Netherlands. His finances, as has been 
already mentioned, were in extreme disorder ; his credit was ruined by 
the late violation of his faith ; his troops in many places of the Low Coun» 
tries had mutinied again, on account of their want of pay ; and if the war 

k D'Avila, lib* xt. BentiTO^o, part iii. Ub. iv. 
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9h<raM cofitiniie for ooether campaign, he thoa^t it not impFobaUe 
tliat tfae greater p^rt of them woold refase to march against the 
^o^tikj. From his advanced age, and broken heahb, he had reason to be- 
lieve that his death was not hr distant, and he dreaded the fatal consequen- 
ces which might arise from leaving his son, who was hardly arrived at the 
age of manhood, involved in war with a prince so powerfal and entei^s* 
ing as the king of France. 

Peace was no less desirable to Henry ifaan to Philip ; those wounds un- 
der which his king^^dm had bled for so many years, were still unclosed, and 
numberless distempers prevailed in almost every quarter, to whieh no ef* 
feclual remedy could be apphed during the continuance of the war. 

While, for these reasons, both princes were alike desirous of 
nell£Sr peace, neither of (ihem woold yield so far to bis antagonist as to 
between tbe be the first to pvopose it. But the sovereign Pontiff, as the fa- 
S^dbSf ther of all Catholic princes, and the common friend of the two 
contending monarchs, acted the part of mediator between them ; 
and Olement discovered on tliis occasion, a degree of zeal and prudence, 
which justly entitled him to that high respect in which his character was 
held by bis cotemporaries. At his request, it was agreed by the two Kings, 
that a congress should be held at Vervins, a tovm in Pieardy, near £e 
confines of Hainault. The presidents de Bellievre and Sillery, were ap- 
pointed plenipotentiaries by Henry ; and Ricardotto and Baptista Tassis, 
by Philip. Alexander de Medici, the cardinal legate, likewise repaired 
tfafflher, and in the month of February the conferences were begun. 

These conferences were matter at great anxiety to the States 
SpSS^ of Holland, as they could not doubt that a principad motive which 
^aiibeth had determined Philip to disengage himself from ^e war with 
Stttes. France, was, that he might be at liberty to employ bis whole 
strength against the confederated provinces. They were not 
without suspicions hkewise, that the queen c^ England would embrace the 
present opportunity of delivering herself from the Spanish war, and were 
therefore much disquieted at the apprehensions of being le& without an 
ally to support them. But they were soon dehvered from their fears witfc 
regard to the conduct of Elizabeth, who being entirely convinced that the 
interest and safety of their infant republic were inseparable from her own, 
gave them fresh assurances of the continuance of her friendship. 

The French monarch no sooner agreed to the Pope's proposal of a con- 
gress, than he sent an intimation of it to his allies, and expressed his de- 
sire, that, if possible, a general peace might be established, in which they, 
as well as himself, might be comprehended. But neither Elizabeth nor the 
States were disposed to listen to his advice, The latter were well assured 
that no i^onsideratron would persuade Philip to treat with them as a fVee 
State, and they were unalterably determined never to acknowledge him for 
their sovereign. Elizabeth, who had on different occasions experienced 
the great advantage which she derived from her alliance with them, was no 
less solicitous than themselves that they should maintain their indepen- 
dence ; and she believed, that while they maintained it, she should have no 
great reason to dread the power of Philip. She was concerned however 
at the prospect of losing so useful an ally as the king of France, and sent 
Sir Robert Cecil and Mr. Herbert, who were accompanied by Justin de 
Nassau and the celebrated Bamevelt, from the States, to remonstrate with 
Henry against the peace. 

These able negociators led no argument untouched that could dissuade 
mm from his purpose : they reminded him of the alliance into which he 
ftad lately entered with the Q^een and the States, and of the assistance 
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ythith ofi difierent occuffiont they had afib)rded him. They re)pre- ,^ 
sented the dan^f to which be exposed hioiHelf by treating with a 
prince who had siren ao many striking proofs of insincerity ; and they of^ 
fered to furnish him with a large supply of forces^ besides money, and a 
Aomerous fleet, for the recovery of Calaia, and the farther prosecation of 
the war. 

Henry replied, that no aHiance which he had formed with the Qiaeen or 
the States, could be reasonably iaterpreted as an obligation on him none- 
cessartly to prolong the war, which be was persuaded woeld soon prove the 
utter ruin of hu kingdom He expressed ia strong terms his gratitude for 
the friendship which they had shewe him, and aasured the«i, that no peace 
whieh he shonkl conclude wdth Spam^ woold. prei»eiit him from making a 
suitable return. From the manner of life to which he had been so long 
iwired, joined to the provocations which he had received firom Philip, they 
might believe, that it was not aft aversion to the war, but the necessity of 
peace, that had determined him to embrace a measure so repugnant to the 
inclioalton of his friends^ The disordero which prevailed in hM dominions 
were snch, that if the proper remedies were not applied; they would soon 
become ineoEsble, abd these remedies could nol be applied in the time of 
war ; but peace, he hsfied, wooMb quickly restore his kii^|dem to its native 
strength and vig«Knr ; when, instead of being a burden upon his aHies, aia 
he haul hitherto been, he would be able, and they should find him willing, 
not only to repay with interest the obligations which they had laid him un- 
der, but to defend and protect them^ and the rest of Europe, against the 
exorbitant ambition of the king of Spain. 

This apofc)gy, delivered with that irresistible ferce of natural eloquence, 
by which Henry was eminently distinguished, made a strong impression 
upoa the minds of the Engliih and Dutch ambassadors ; they could not 
doubt of the truth of what they had heard ; and before their departure, 
they had the candour to acknowledge, that as the peace which he was 
ad>oat to conclnde was necessary for France, so it might be found in the is- 
sue highly beneficial to the other European powers. Henry sent ambassa- 
dors to England and Holland to enforce what he had said on this occasion, 
and still continued as former)^ on terms of cordial friendship both with 
Elizabeth and the States. 

The treaty of peace was soon after brought to the desired con- . 

elusion K Several difficulties occurred during the course of the of^pei^^ 
conferences, which were removed through the disinterested zeal ^^^^ 
and great authority of the Pope and the cardinal legate ; and at "^^ * 
length, upon Henry's resigning his claim to Cambray, Philip consented, 
though with great reluctance, to give up Calais, Andres, Dourlens, and all 
the other towns in France, which he had acquired at the expence of so 
much blood and treasure "*. 

Philip had been the mtore solicitous to put an end to the war, 
on account of a scheme which he had conceived, after the dis }^i^^ 
appointment of his views in France, of tranferring the sove- therUmdc to 
reigpty of the Netherlands to bis eldest daughter Isabella, whom aSS?*^ 
he intended to give in marriage to the archduke. And to em- 
brace this measure, he was prompted, partly by his afiection for the Infanta, 
one of the most accompHshed women of the age, and partly by his esteem 
fi>r Albert, whom, of all the princes in Europe, he deemed the most worthy 
of so illustrious an alliance. 

1 AtVerviM. 

m Bentivoglio, part iii. lib. iv. p. 464. Sully» lib. \x, D'Avils, towards the eoDoltuicMi.' 
Thtninnf, lib. esx. sect. i. and t. $ and Cambden, p. TSO, &Cv Miaiana, lib. z. cap. xti* 
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i«8t. But while his attachment to his daughter and her fature hus- 

^HwdeUb*. hznd made him desirous of procuring for them some sovereign 
thbtuifjeec. establishment, he could not, without reluctance, resolve to se^ 
parate from the hody of his empire so rich a portion of his 
hereditary dominions. To the troops and money of the Netherlands, the 
late Emperor and himself had heen greatly indebted for most of their vic- 
tories over their enemies in France and Germany ; and it had been the 
Netherlands chiefly, which, by their situation in the heart of Europe, had 
rendered them formidable to the' several European powers, and enabled 
them so long to maintain the tranquillity of their other dominions. The 
preservation indeed of these provinces had, for many years, proved a 
perpetual drain for the wealth of the Spanish monarchy ; but it was doubt- 
ful whether, if they were disjointed from it, they would not be found as 
great a burden as ever, since k would still be incumbent on the King to 
support the archduke in his new sovereignty, against the attempts of his 
enemies in the revolted provinces. 

These considerations were urged with great warmth by the count de 
Fuentes, in order* to dissuade Philip from the prosecution of his design. 
But some others of his counsellors, and particularly the count de Castel- 
Rodrigo, in whom he reposed the greatest confidence, were at no less 
pains to confirm him in it, by representing, that the separation proposed, in- 
stead of lessening, would serve to augment the strength and vigour of the 
Spanish monarchy. 

*' The Netherlands lay so remote firom the seat of government, and the 
laws of that country, and the language, character, and manners of the 
peopfe, were so extremely different from those of Spain, that it would be 
for ever found impracticable to preserve them in obedience. .Their aver- 
sion to a foreign dominion, and especially that of Spain, was insurmounta- 
ble ; the absence and distance of the King had been the cause of that in- 
veterate rebellion which had furnished employment to his armies for 
almost forty years, and no other effectual means could be devised either 
to reconcile the provinces which had already revolted, or to prevent the 
rest from imitating their example, but to give them a sovereign of their own; 
who, by residing among them, might conciliate and secure their affections. 
It was true, that, without the assistance of the queen of England, the re- 
bels must long ere now have laid down their arms ; but if with the feeble aid 
which they had received from a Queen engrossed with domestic cares, and 
tottering on her throne, they had been able for so many years not only to 
defend themselves, but to carry on an offensive successful war, how much 
reason was there to dread the consequences that must follow, if the 
British crowns were united, as they would sOon be, on the head of a 
prince in the vigour of life, who being free from the' embarrassments of a 
disputed title, would have full leisure to give attention to foreign affairs ? 
From jealousy of the King, the neighbouring princes would never cease 
to support the rebellion, and foment the discontents of his Flemish sub- 
jects ; but if the Netherlands were disunited from the Spanish monarchy, 
and erected into a separate and independent state, the cause of that jea- 
lousy would be removed ; it would become the interest of France and 
Britain, and the other neighbouring powers, to lend their assistance to ex- 
tinguish the war ; and even the revolted states would, in order to secure 
internal tranquillity, chuse to return to their ancient union with the 
southern provinces." 

Hitdeedof ^^ *^®®® arguments, which coincided with Philip's inclination, 
he was confirmed in his design ; and on the sixth of May, he 
eijned-the deed of abdication ; in which, after declaring his re- 
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solution to give the Infanta in marriage to the archduke, he resigned the 
sovereignty of the Netherlands, and of the county of Bqrgundy , to that ''^*' 
princess, to he enjoyed conjunctly hy her and her future husband ; and 
after their decease, by the heirs of the marriage, whether male or female, 
according to the established rules of hereditary succession. 

But it was provided, that in case this sovereignty should devolve to a fe- 
male, she should marry either the King or the prince of Spain : That neither 
any prince nor princess descended from the Infanta, should marry without 
the consent of the king of Spain ; and that in default of issue, the Nether- 
lands should be reunited to the Spanish monarchy. By other articles, it 
was stipulated that the new sovereigns should prevent their subjects from 
trading to the Indies ; that they should, before their admission, take an 
oath to permit the exercise of \io other religion but the Catholic, within 
their dominions ; and in case t^ey should fail in the execution of this, or 
any other article, it was declared that the sovereignty transferred should 
immediately return to the crown of Spain. 

This dejed was immediately transmitted to the archduke ; 
and soon afterwards the States of the southern provinces 2MJeNSS2 
agreed to accept of the archduke and the Infanta for their ludi. 
sovereigns, with the conditions which the deed contained ; 
being well pleased to be delivered, as they expected to be, from the yoke 
of Spain, which they had found so grievous and intolerable. 

But although this event gave great satisfaction to the people subject to 
the Spanish government, it was not likely to produce any change in the 
sentiments or conduct of their neighbours in the United Provinces. The 
new sovereigns, said the confederates, whom Philip has appointed, will be 
sovereigns in name only and appearance, but not in reality. They will 
be utterly unable to support themselves without the assistance of the Spa- 
nish arms. They will depend on Spain, as much as any Spanish goTernor 
or regent ; and the Spaniards will still continue to exercise, as mrmerly, 
an unlimited influence in the government. In the deed of abdication, the 
Netherlands are treated, not as a free and independent state, but as a fief 
of the Spanish monarchy ; and from the advanced age of the Infanta ">, 
together with the conditions of the deed of abdication, it was evident that 
the present measure could be meant only as a temporary expedient, in- 
tended to amuse the people of the southern provinces, and not as a fixed 
and permanent establishment. But whatever was the King's intention in 
this measure, and whether the sovereignty now transferred, should or 
should not return to the crown of Spain, it was the unalterable resolution 
of the United Provinces, to maintain their liberty, in opposition to what- 
ever attempts might be made to deprive them of it by the king of Spain, 
or the archduke of Austria ^, 

Albert was in the mean time employed in preparing to set out for 
Madrid ; but having been detained in the Low Countries much longer than 
he expected, by a new mutiny of his troops, he had just begun his journey 
when he received intelligence of the death of the King. 

For more than two years this prince had been extremely 
afflicted with the gout ; to which had been lately added, a hectic 5225*5* 
fever, and a dropsy. Finding hi& strength so much decayed, that PiuUp. 
he could not expect to live above a few weeks, he ordered his 
attendants to transport him from Madrid to the Escurial ; and when his 
physicians signified to him their apprehensions ,^that he would not be able 
to endure the fatigue : ** But I am resolved/' he answered, << to accompany 

n^ Thirtf -two. n Van Meteren, Grotiot, ke. 
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my ftraeral to my tomb." Upon his arriva! at the f^scurial, tbe gout 
""' returnedivfth double violence both in his feet and hands ; andsoonafter- 
wards, several imposthtimes gathered in his knees aind breast, vi^hich occa- 
sioned the most ezcmciating pain. He was in some measure reKeved by 
laying the imposthumes open. But another more intolerable distress 
succeeded. The matter of his sores was of the most purulent and nause- 
ous nature, and swarms of lice were engendered in it, from which no ap- 
plication, and no care or pains, couid deliver him In this dreadfnl con- 
dition, he lay in a supine posture, for more than fifty days ; during which 
time he exhibited a striking display of patience, firmness of mind, and 
resignation to his ftte. He gave proof of the sincerity of his religious 
profession, by practising, with great zeal and assiduity, those superstitious 
observances, which the church of Rome prescribes, as the means of pro- 
curing acceptance with the Deity. He s^med inclined likewise to make 
atonement for some severities which lie had exercised, and ordered several 
prisoners to be released, and their effects restored <> 

About two days before his death, having sent for his son, and histlaugh- 
ter Isabella, he discoursed to them of the vanity of human greatness, de- 
livered many salutary counsels for the administration of their dominions, 
and exhorted them with much earnestness, to cultivate and maintain the 
Catholic faith When they had left him, he gave directions for his funeral ; 
and ordered his coffin to be brought into his chamber, and placed within 
his view ; soon after which his speech failed, and he expired on the thir- 
teenth of September, in the seventy-second year of his age, and the forty- 
third of his reign p. • 

No character was ever drawn by different historians in more 
Rbch«i»t. opposite colours than that of Phihp ; and yet considering the 
length and activity of his reign, there is none which it should 
seem would be more easy to ascertain. From (he facts recorded in the 
preceding history, we cannot doubt that he possessed, in an eminent d^ree, 
penetration, vigilance, and a capacity for government. His eyes were con- 
tinually open upon every part of his extensive dominions. He entered into 
•very branch of administration ; watched over tbe conduct of his ministers 
with unwearied attention ; and in his choice both of them and of his gene- 
rals, discovered a considerable share of sagacity. He had at all times a 
composed and settled countenance, and never appeared to be either elated 
or depressed His temper was the most imperious, and his looks and de- 
meanour were haughty and severe ; yet among his Spanish subjects, he 
was of easy access ; listened patiently to their representations and com- 
plaints ; and where his ambition and bigotry did not interfere, was gene- 
rally willing to redress their grievances. When we have said thus much 
in his praise, we have said all that justice re(|uires, or truth permits. .It is 
indeed impossible to suppose that he was insincere in his zeal for religion. 
But as his religion was of tbe most corrupt kind, it served to increase the 
natural depravity of his disposition ; and not only allowed, but even prompt- 
ed him to conmiit the most odious and shocking crimes. Although a prince 
in the bigoted age of Philip might be persuaded that the interest of religion 
would be advanced by falsehood and persecution ; yet it might be expect- 
ed, that, in a virtuous prince, the sentiments of honour and humanity would 
on some occasions, triumph over the dictates of superstition : but of this 
triumph, there occurs not a single instance in the reign of Philip ; who, 
without hesitation, vidated his most sacred obligations as often as religion 

o Among Uieie was the wife of Antooio Perea. 

P MiniaDa, UJ». x. oap. xi\* Tbuaniw, tib. ozx« sect xit. 
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afiforded him a pretence ; and under that pretence exercised for many ^^^ 
years the most unrelenting cruelty, without reluctance or remorse. His 
ambition, which was exorbitant ; his resentment, which was implacable ; 
his arbitrary temper, which would submit to no control ; concurred with' 
his bigoted zeal for the Catholic religion, and carried the sanguinary spirit^ 
which that religion was calculated to inspire, to a greater height in Philip, 
than it ever attained in any other prince of that, or of any former or suc- 
ceeding age. 

Seme historians have distinguished this prince by the title of Philip the 
Prudent q« and have represented him as the wisest, as well as the most reli- 
gious prince, that ever filled the Spanish throne. But it is questionable, 
whether he be entitled to praise on account of his prudence, any more than 
on account of his religion In the beginning of his reign, he discovered 
great caution in his military enterprises ; and, on some occasions, made 
even greater preparations than were necessary to insure success- But his 
ambition, his resentment, and his abhorrence of the Protestants were too 
violent to suffer him to act conformably to the dictates of sound policy and 
prudence. He might have prevented the revolt of his Dutch and Flemish 
subjects, if, after the reformation in the Netherlands was suppressed by the 
dutchess of Parma, he had left the reins of government in the hands of 
that wise princess, and had not sent so odious a tyrant as the duke of Alva 
to enslave them. He might, after the defeat of the prince of Orange, 
have rivetted the chains of slavery about their necks, and gradually accus- 
tomed them to the yoke ; if, by engaging in too many expensive enterprises, 
he had dot exhausted his exchequer, and made it in some measure neces- 
sary for Alva to impose the taxes of the tenth and twentieth pennies, for 
the maintenance of his troops. He might, through the great abilities of 
the duke of Parma, have again reduced the revolted provinces to obe- 
dience, if he had not conceived the wild ambition of subduing England and 
acquiring the sovereignty of France. His armies, in the latter part of his 
reign, were never sufficiently numerous to execute the various enterprises 
which he undertook ; yet they were much more numerous than he was 
able to support. Few years past in which they did not mutiny for want of 
pay. And Philip suffered greater prejudice from the disorders and de- 
vastation which his own troops conomitted, than he received from the arms 
of his enemies. Against his attempts on England and France, his wisest 
counsellors remonstrated in the strongest terms. And prudence certainly 
required that, previously to any attack upon the dominions of others, he 
should have secured possession of his own. Yet so great was his illusion, 
that rather than delay the execution of those schemes which his resent- 
ment and ambition had suggested, he chose to run the risk ef losing the 
fruits of all the victories which the duke of Parma had obtained ; and 
having left defenceless the provinces which had submitted to his authority, 
he thereby afforded an opportunity to the revolted provinces of establishing 
their power, on so firm a foundation, as could not be shaken by the whole 
strength of the Spanish monarchy , exerted against it for more than fifty year8^ 

q Elditereto. 

r By his first wife, Mary of Portogal, Philip hftd no other issue hut Don Carlos ; and hy 
his sieoond, Mary of England, he had none. Isabella, daughter of Henry II. of France, 
hore him two daughters Isabella Clara-Eugenia, and Catherine ; the former of whom waa 
married to the archduke Albert ; and the latter to Emanuel Philibert, duke of Savoy. 
His fourth wife, Anne of Austria, daughter of the emperor Ferdinand, and of Philip's own 
aister Mary, brought him three sons and one daughter, who all died young, except Philip, -who 
aneeeeded him. 

If the reader incline to enter more particularly into the private life and character of 
Philip- than has been thought proper in the general history of his reign, he will meet with 
aereral interesting anecdotes. In the prince of Orange's Apology, of which an abstract is 
sobjoiaed. 
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APOLOGY OR VINDICATION 
PRINCE OF ORANGE, 

AHAnrsT 
PHILIPS PROSCRIPTION. 



7h£ prince of Orange liegint lue ApologTy which ia addrened to tiie eonfedented 
Sutes, vit^ observing, that being eonieioua or bMiin^ devoted hit life umI fonmie to the ^^ 
service of the Netherlands, it afforded him* great joj to reflect upon the testimony given to 
his fidelity and zeal, in that barbaroot ProsciiotioD which had been published against him by 
the king of Spain. ** I have reaaou likewise,'^ continued he, *< to rejoice at die opportoni^ 
which is thus presented to me, to vindicate my conduct from those malignant Imputations, 
which have beeu cast upon it by certain ignoble hirdingt ; and which are repeated and set 
forth in the Uaekest cokmrt in this Proscription. For I am not accused at this time by any of 
those obscure libeUers, to whom I have ever thought it beneath my dignitt to reply ; but by 
a great and powerful prince, who intenda, through my sides^ to wound, and if possible to des- 
troy, ^c confederacy. I can with confidence appeal to yon, who are well acquainted wiUi 
nnr past life, whether it has ever been my practice, either to praise myself or to censure 
others. And I must likewise appeal to you and to the world, whether now, wheo I am aocosed 
of ingratitude, infidelitf , and hypocrisy* compared to a Jodas and a Gain, called a rebel, a txai- 
tor, a disturber of the public peace, and an enemy to mankind ; and when both pecoaiarv and 
honorary rewards are promised to those who shall slay or murder me ; whether after this the 
duty which I owe to myself, and to you who have reposed in me such unlimited eonfidJence, 
does not call upon me to sapr what I can consistently with truth, to piove the malice and 
felsehood of my accuser ? If yon know his representation of my conduct to be just, yon will 
diut your ears against the defence which I am about to offer ; but if you have known me 
from my vouth to be more faithful, and chaste, and virtuous, than the author of this iofiirooos 
Proscription, I shall expect that yon will attend favourably to what I shall advanoe, and de- 
liver judgment in vindication at' my integrity and innocence. 

** The first crime of whioh I am accused in this Proscription, is ingratitude s and a re- 
cital is made of favours bestowed on me by the king himselt; and the emperor his father j to 
the latter of whom, it is said, I owed my succession to the bte prince of Orange $ and to the 
former my having been admitted into the order of the (xolden Fleece, and appointed » com- 
sellor of State, and governor of the provinces of Holland, ITeahind, Utrecht, and B^MPgUMiy. 
<* No man respects more than I do the memory of the emperor, and I reflect with warn 
satisfaction on the many proofs of attachment which I received from him. But the necessity 
which I am laid under to vindicate my character, obliges me to obseirve, that of the aert of 
tavoars whioh Are objected to me, I never reooved any from the emperor, but on the eon- 
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trary ta&red ^at lost and iir^iidiee in his senriee. With retpeet to mj saoeeinon to 
the inheritance beqaeathed to me by my cousin, the late prince of Orange, it is impossibte "'*' 
to coneeiTe any ground for alleging that I was at all indebted for it to the emperor. My right to 
that inheritance vas indisputable ; nor was there ever any prince or private person, who pre« 
tended to call in question its validity. Would not the emperor have been justly accused of ty- 
ranny^ and injustice, if he had prevented me from enjoying it ? And does my accuser reckon 
it an instance •f goodness in a prince, merely not to doraud and oppress his faithful sub- 
jects} 

'* All Europe knows what important services the emperor received from the prince my 
kinsman ; who commanded his armies, extended his dominions, and died at his feet Had 
the emperor employed his power to disappoint the last will of one who had served him with 
so much fidelity and success, would be not have involved his name in perpetual infamy ? Be- 
sides, that even although he had inclined to act a part so unworthy of his character, ^et of 
the most valuable part of that inheritance he could not have deprived me, as it lies withm the 
territory of the king of France, on whom alone I depend Cor the secure possession of it But 
even allowing that what is said of ray obligations to the emperor were true, yet the kiop; of 
Spain is sorely not entitled to reproach me with it ; who, in contempt of all law and justice^ 
has, to the utmost of his power, endeavoured to deprive me of the inheritance in question, 
and rendered inefiectnal that kindness of the emperor, for my unmindfulness of which he ac- 
cuses me of ingratitude. 

** Gratitude, in the opinion of this prinoe, ought not to be confined to the person by whom 
favours have been bestowed, but ought to extend likewise to his descendants : and it is be- 
cause 1 have opposed the son, whose father was my benefactor, that 1 am deemed ungratefuL 
Let him apply this golden rule to his own conduct, as he has applied it to mine ; and he will 
then perceive which of us is guilty of ingratitude. Maximilian was the first of the family of 
Austria, who came into the Netherlands. And no person acquainted with history is igno- 
rant of the important obligations which that emperor received from my kinsman count Egel- 
bert of Nassau ; by whom he was poweifuUy supported against Lewis the eleventh of France ; 
by whom the people who had rebelled against him were subdued ; and by whom likewise he 
recovered his liberty, of which the jealousy of the Flemings had deprived him. Need 1 
mention what every body knows, of the service performed to the late emperor Charles, by 
count Henry Nassau my uncle, who was in reality the person that prevailed with the electors 
to confer upon him the Imperial crown } Was it not by the bravery of Ren6, prince of Orange, 
that the emperor subdued die dutchy of Guelderlaod ; and by that of Philibert, that he gained 
lion of Lombardy and Naples, and the person of the pope, and the city and sUte of 



me ? And will his son pretend to reproach the memory of these great men. tiy boasting of 
bla father's kindness, in suffering jusdee to be done to their kinsman ? Am I not authonsed 
from the few facts which I have mentioned, to assert, that had it not been for the houses oi 
Orange and Nassau, which I have tiie honour to represent, my de&mer could not have put so 
many pompous titles, as are inserted hi the beginning of his Proscription ? 

'< By what I have said, I would not be understood to disclaim every kind of obligation to 
the emperor. I shall for ever retain a crateful remembrance of the hoooor which |ie did 
me, when, after having taken upon himself the inspection of my education, and kept me nine 
years about his person, he gave me the important charge of all his ordnance in the Nether- 
lands : and in my absence, without any application made in my behalf; in contradiction to the 
representations of bis courtiers, and in preference to many officers of great experience, ap- 
poioted me commander in chief of his army, at die age of twenty-one. I reflect with gra- . 
titude on that testimony of rmrd, with which he honoured me at the time of his resigna- 
tion, when having sent for me from the camp, he gave me a public proof of his affection, by 
placing me next him, and leaning upon me, to support him under the fatigue of that solem- 
nity. 1 know likewise, that he meant to give me a further proof of his regard, when he im- 
posed upon me the irksome task of canyins; the Imperial crown to his brother Ferdinand. But 
will my enemies pretend to assert, either that I shewed myself unworthy of these honours, or 
that my interest and fortune were promoted by them ? Did the troops, when I commanded 
them, suffer any repulse or damage ? On the contrary, although the plague raced among 
them, and I bad two of the ablest generals of the age, the duke de Nevers and the admiral 
Coligny. for my opponents: I kept them at bay, a^d fortified the towns of Chariemont and 
PhiKpville, in spite of tfieir most vigorous endeavours to prevent me. Whi?e the services 
which I performed corresponded to the trust reposed in me, I can affirm with truth, that 
honour was the only acquisition which I derived from the favour that was shewn me. From 



I incurred, when the king required me to i^ceive and entertain the numerous foreign no- 
bility, who crowded to congratulate him on his accession, amounted to no less than one mil- 
lion five bundled thousand florins. And to indemnify me for this expense, what return did I 
receive from the king, who now accuses me of ingratitude ? Havingt with the emperor's con- 
sent, begun to assert my claim to the lordship of Chatel Bellin, before the supreme court of 
justice at Mechlin ; when the counsellors had registered their opinion, and on the day when 
they were to have pronounced sentence in my favour, this King, who had jurt sworn to go- 
vern us according to the laws, did, in violation of, these Uwa, roterpose his arbitrary power, 
and forbid the judges to proceed ; nor since that time, have they been ever permitted to do 
me justice. 
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into ** When vhat I have said shall be eoDaidered^ the goTcrnmentt which were beatoved 
OQ me will doi a^ipear to be more iban was due for tin? services which 1 have performed ; 
nor more thttn an adequate compctisauon for that exiranrdmar}- exiiense, which these ser- 
vices had cost me. Had the Kiug allowed me to i emaiii in possession of these governments, 
he might have had some reason tor reproaching me ; aUhough it was not in reahty to him I 
was indebted tor them, but to the emiieror, by whom it was determined they shookl be con- 
ferred upon me, before his departure from ihe Netherlands But since my accuser has la- 
boured to expel me from them ; since he has to the utmost of his power, deprived me of my 
possessions, besides carrying off my son to Spain, m contempt of the privileges of this country, 
which be had sworn to preserve inviolate, because 1 would not lend myself a wiUing instiu- 
ment of his oppresston ; after this, 1 say, is he entitled to accuse me of ingratitude ? 

•« Nor is there any better ground for his accusation, that 1 have violated the allegiance, 
which I owed him as iny sovereign. Though I have rejected his authority yet 1 have done 
tiothine more than was done by bis ancestor, Albert duke of Austria the founder of hia fami- 
ly, against ray ancestor, the emperor Adolphus of Nassau. And besides this, 1 should 
gladly know by what title my accuser possesses his Castilian dominions ^ Did not his prede- 
ecssor Henry of Jaittile, a bastard, rise in rebellion against his brother Pedro, his lawfol 
sovereign, whom he killed with his own iiand ? And is not Philip the lineal heir of that usur- 
per ? It may be said, that Pedro was a tyrant, and therefore justly dethroned and slain. And 
may not the same plea be ofl'ered in excuse for thic part which 1 have acted ' May it not be 
said with truth of Philip, that his conduct has been that of a cruel tyrant ; and that the erueU 
ties exercised by Pedro, were much less shocking and horrible, than those which have been 
perpetrated by the duke of Alva and his associates ? 1 must farther observe, that as king of 
Spain 1 owe him no submission, but only as duke of Brabant* And as he is doke of that 
province, I, by reason of the baronies which I hold there, am one of the principal members 
of it But he has forgotten the conditions on which he received this dukedom. ^ He has for- 
gotten the solemn oath which he took to preserve our privileges ; and that it is an express 
article of the compact betwixt us, diat if he fail in his engagements, ear obligatioii to obey 
him as our sovereign shall cease. All Europe has witnessed his open contempt of these en- 
gagements. All Europe will bear roe witness when 1 say, that not a single privilege only, 
but every privilege of which we boasted and which he had sworn to maintain, has been vio- 
lated ; and not in a single instance only, but m a thousand instances. In my own person as I 
have already hinted, 1 have had ample experience of his lawless tyranny : my son, at an 
age when he was incapable of offending him, has been torn firom me. All my estates and 
goods have been confiscated ; and I myself declared a traitor and rebel, without any of those 
forms of trial which the laws require ; and by whom ? By men of the lowest class vested with 
his authority, by pettifoggers, and others too mean to be employed as pages, by one who 
holds the rank, which I have long held in the Netheriands. I do not deny, that at his aeces- 
sion I took the customary oath of allegiance ; but the tie on me to yield obedience and that 
on him to afford protection, were mutual ; and it is a dictate of common sense, that in obliga- 
tions of this sort, the failure of either party sets the other free from his engagements. 

** But even if I had not received any personal injury. I should have thought myaelf indis' 
pensably obliged to oppose the tyrannici^ measures which were pursued. For it is not thei 
prince only who swears to maintain the fundamental laws. The same oath is required of 
the nobles, and of all who are admitted into public employments. By this oath I was 
strictly bound to do every thing in my power to rescue my fellow-citizens from the oppres- 
sions under which they groaned, and, had I not done what my enemy complains of I should 
have been justly chargeable with the crime, of which alt the worid knows that he has been 
guilty, a breach of the most sacred and solemn obligation. 

** To this imputation, I know that his partisans are ready to reply, that although he swore 
at his accession to maintain our privileges, yet the pope had granted him a dispensation from 
his oath. I leave it to divines and others, better acquainted than I am with religious con- 
troversies, to determine, whether this arrogance of the pope, in assuming power to set men free 
from the obligation of an oath, be not an impious encroachment on the pren^tive of 
Heaven, and 1 leave it to them to determine, whether this pretension is not destructive of 
faith among men, and subversive of society. 1 speak not therefore of the lawfulness of Philip's 
conduct after having obtained this boasted dispensation, but of his folly in applying for it. 
The tie between him and his subjects was strictly mutual ; and by procuring a dispensation 
for himself, he at the same time set me, and all hi's other subjects, free from the engagements 
which we came under to yield him obedience. It is childish and trifling to say. that by means 
of the dispensation he is free, but that we who have not been dispensed with, are still as much 
hound as ever. For from the moment that he considers himself as disengaged (by what means 
soever his obligation was dissolved), the condition on which we promised obedience being 
removed, it must be absurd to reproach us with infidelity. 

*< I come now to that part of the Proscription, in which I am accused of having been the 
ainhor of all the disturbances that have happened. With such of you as are old enough to 
remember the rise of these disturbances, there will be no need to defend myself against so 
groundless an imputation ; but for the sake of those who were too young at that time to form 
a judgment of what they saw, it is necessary I should give some account of those transaetions, 
which are so grossly misrepresented in this infnroous proscription. 

«« No person acquainted with the conduct of ray accuser in his other dominions, or with 
the cruelties exercised in Granada, Mexico, and Peru, will be at a loss to account for the 
aalamities with which the peojile of the Low-Countries have been overwhelmed. In the very 
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beginning of his reign, his despotic temper was conspicuoas. The emperor his father i^g^ 
saw it with deep coneern, and when the count de Bossut, and I, -and several others were 
X>resent. lie exhorted him to treat his Flemish subjects with greater moderation ; and foretold, 
that if the pride and arrogance of his Spanish cuunsellors were not restrained, the people of 
the Netherlands would ere long -be excit<Ki to revolt. Hut this wholesome council had not the 
effect which the Emperor intended. Uis son still consulted only with Spaniards ; he still fos- 
tered as much as ever his passion for arbitrary power ; and resolved, in contradiction to his inte- 
rest, if rightly umlerstood, as well as to his oath, to overturn our constitution. The condition , 
annexed to your grant of the nine years supply, that the money should be disposed of by ' 
your own commissioners, excited in him, and in his counsellors, the most inveterate resent- 
ment 1 have been present when these counsellors, who knew well their master s sentiments, 
advised him to the pursuit of measures, by which you were all to have been adjudged to death. 
liat it was by accident I came to know that these bloody councils had been adopted. From 
the French King's own mouth, when I resided at his court as an hostage, 1 learnt that a plan 
had been «f«certed with the duke of Alva, to extirpate froic- France and the Netherlands all 
mrlio were Siicpecte<l of being favourably inclined to the reformed religion. 1 concealed from 
the Preuch monarch my ignorance of the design ; and the indignation which it excited in me. 
By the intercession of the dutchess of Savoy, I obtained leave to return into the Nether- 
lands, where (1 deny it not, on the contrary I glory in it) 1 promoted with all my influence 
that earnest request, which the States preferred to the King for the removal of the Spanish 
troops. 

**l acknowledge, that amidst the numberless falsehoods with which this proscription is fill- 
ed, there is truth in another part of the charge which is laid against me I acknowledge, 
tbat ajfter having remonstrated m vain to the dutchess of Parma> against the cruel and arbi- 
trary measures that were pursued $ being prompted by my dread of a civil war, by my con- 
cern for the calamities of the people, and by a sense of duty arising from the oath which I 
had sworn to maintain their rights, 1 called together the principal nobility, aqd attempted to 
open their eyes to the impending danger. 

*' I acknowledge likewise, that I approved of the supplication, which was presented by the 
nobility, against the placarts and executions. I a«n far from being either ashamed, or sorry, 
for the counsel which I gave. That supplication was not only the most moderate measure 
that could have been devised, but was strictly conformable to the constitution and practice of 
the Netherlands ; and happy had it been for the King, as well as for the people^ had he com- 
plied with the request which it contained. 

** With respect to that part of the proscription, in which m^ accuser reproaches me, on ac- 
count of the favours which I have shewn to the Protestants ; I confess, that before I embraced 
the reformed religion, I never hated those who professed it Nor will this appear surprising, 
urben it is considered that my mind had heed early tinctured with iu jprinciples, and that my 
father, who had established it in his dominions, lived and died in the proiession of it I confess, 
that even while, in eonse(|uence of my education at the emperor's coon, I held the Catholic 
persuasion, I always abhorred the barbarities which wer^ exercised by the Popish inquisitors. 
I confess, that at the time of the King's departure from Zealand, when he commanded me to 
put to death certain persons attached to the Protestant faith, I refused to obey, and gave these 
persons private warning of the danger, to which they were exposed. I confess, that, in the 
Council of State, I made all the opposition in my power tothe persecutions that were proposed ; 
partly from motives of compassion or humanity, partly from my conviction of the absurdity of 
punishing men for opinions which they could not change, when they did not disturb the puUie 
tranquillity ; and partly from a persuasion, that the violent remedies employed were calculat- 
ed to disappdnt the end in view. But while, for these reasons, I was from the beginning 
averse to persecution ; voa all know that I had no concern, either in the introduction of the 
reformed religion into the Netherlands, or in the rapid pi ogress which it made during the go- 
-vernment of the dutchess of Parma. You know, that at that time I possessed not the small- 
est influence with those, by whom it was introduced and propagates! ; and you likewise know, 
that with regard to those disorders, into which the Protestants suffered their zeal to betray 
them, so far from giving them my countenance or approbation. I exerted ray authority to re- 
strain them ; I punished the perpetrators with severity, and have been, on account of the ri- 
gour which 1 exercised, by many among the Protestants, most cruelly calumniated and de- 
fanied. 

** I hope to be excused, on this occasion, for observing that there is one circumstance in the 
proscription, that gives me pleasure. Notwithstanding the malice and rancour, and contempt 
of troth which my accuser has discovered, there is one crime, often laid to the charge of the 
governors of provinces, of which he has not ventured to accuse me ; I mean that of avarice, 
or the embezzlement of the public money. Of this despicable crime, indeed, I have been 
accused by some unknown persons, in certain defamatory writings that have been circulated. 
Bat from the silence observed on this head by my inveterate enemy these libellers may see the 
folly, as well as falsehood, of their insinuations. To you there can be no occasion to vindicate 
my conduct I give thanks to God, that I learnt, at an early period, of how much consequence 
it was for one who governs a free people, not only to preserve himself untainted, but even to 
keep himself free from the suspicion of corruption. And you know that on this account I 
have constantly declined taking any charjie of the public money ; and from the beginning of 
jDV administration, have transferred both the collection and distribution of it to others. 

"*< lam accused in the proscription, of having practised to return into Holland, by findertak- 
ing to defend the people from the tax of the tenth penny, which, it is said, was imposed upon 
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..• them by the duke of AWa, without the King^a consent ; and I am aocosed likewise oi 



I Bolioited I 

•elf was most earuesUy ;^««..^~ , ^ . » . ..- . * 

from the governors of towns, but from the citizens, mtreating me to come and dehver theiA 
from the tyranny of the Spaniards. And, in complyins with these entreaUes, what did I do 
that my duty did not require from me \ I attempted to deliver from slavery, the provinces 
which had been commuted to my care i whose Uberties I had sworn to maintain 5 and of the 
rijrht to ovem which the King had 00 power, without the consent of the Statea, to depnve me. 
«* No part of this proscription gives me freater surprise, than that m which I am accused of 
nersecutioa. It is impossible but even the Romanists themselves must bear witness to the false- 
hood of so injurious an imputation. No person in the Netherlands can be ignorant, that far 
from employing rigour, I have often argued and remonstrated against it, and have promoted 
lenitv in the trSitment of the Catholics to the utmost of my power. Ot this, even my accuser 



had one person less ground for accusing at — _ -.,.,- . . \. — ; 

on me the imputation of hypocrisy. Did I, either bdfore, or at the time when he oonfemd 
these obligations upon me, for which he has repro^hed me with ingratitude ; did I ever ofo 
the inceiSe of flattery, either to himself or to the dutchess of Parma, or his tools and confi- 
denu in the council ? On the contrary, did I not openly, and witlwut dugni^, condemn the 
measures which he had dicuted, and wliich they pursued ? Was it possible for me to ^eak 
more plainly than I did, or to give a clearer testimony of my aversion to tas deai^pa, than by 
desiring liim. as I did frequently, to suffer me to resign my governmenU, became it was not in 
my power to yield him the obedience wWch he reqmred I Such was my conduct beJOure my 
departure into Germany ; and since that time, is there a single step of my conduct that wiU 
admit of the interpretation of hypocriqr ? Did 1 not openly sohcjt aid from tbeOerman 
princes to oppose him I Have I not raised armies against him ; taken towns which he pos- 
sessed • repolsed his forees, and expelled him utterly from at least two of the provinoea, over 
which he tyrannize*! ? Is there any thing in this that can be termed hypocrisy ? 

« But my accuser will not find it so easy to vindicate his own cojiduct from this odious im^ 
puUtion. Read ray defence which I pubUshed some years ago 5 and you will perceive to 
which of as belong the appellation of hypocrite and deceiver. In that defence, there are eo- 
pies of letters which I received frem him, filled with professions of friendship and regard, at 
the very time when, as appears from the sequel, he had doomed me to destrucbo^. 

« But why should I expect to be dealt with eqniUbly, by one whose conscience allows him 
to affirm, that his minister the duke of Alva imposed the tax of the tenth penny, and urged 
the levying of it with such inflexible obstinacy, without his authority or consent ? la it credi* 
ble that one who knew this King's temper so well as Alva, and who had ever shewn the greatest 
solicitude to please him, would have presumed, by a measure so tyrannical and unprecedented, 
to run the risk of kindling a civil war ? Or, if this wary Spaniard was in reaUty to nnhand 
presumptuous, can it be believed by any person who considers the important consequenees with 
which his rashness and presumption were attended, that the King would not, long ere thii 
time, have disavowed him, and made him feel the weight of his displeasure ? Was not Alva 
punished for ordering his son to marry his cousin, rather than another woman, whom he had 
debauched under a promise of marriage ? Was not this old servant banished for this venial 
transgression, from his master's presence, and thrown into prison, from which he woukl never 
have been delivered, if one better qualified to tyrannise over the Portuguese could have been 
found in Spain \ And what opinion must we form of a King, who, for this private offence, 
could punish an ancient friend and servant with so much severity ; while, notwithstanding the 
crime of treason, the most public and notorious, and productive of the most dreadful calami- 
ties to his foithfiil subjects, he not only suffei-ed him to pass unpunished, but received him with 
open arms, and loaded hira with honours ? After this, will he still employ the language of a 
cood King, and boast of his affection for his people ?" 

In a great part of what remains of this Apology, the prince of Orange entera into a detsil 
of the transactions recorded in the preceding history. 1 shall therefore pass over this, and set 
before the reader what relates to the reproach, which Philip casts on Wdliam's marriage irith 
the daughter of the duke de Montpensier, who was the princess of Orange at the time cf 
publishing the proscription. . „ , . . 

«« My accuser," continues he, ** is not satisfied with saying every thing that can blacken my 
aharacter. and render it odius to the world ; but he has likewise attempted to taint the honour 
of my wife. He says, « that I have infamously married a religious woman, solemnly bleved 
by the hands of the bishop, in contradiction to the laws of Christianity, and of the Romish 
church, and that I did so whilst my marriage subsisted with another woman.'* Though this 
assertion were strictly trUe, it would ill become this incestuous and adulterous King to aecnse 
me. But yon know that it is entirely without foundation. My marriage with my former wife, 
now dead, did not subsist, and the ground of her divorce was approved even by the doctors of 
the Roman church ; and by those illustriouB princes to whom she was allied. My present wife 
was not, even by the rules of the popish chureh, a religious woman, in the sense made by my 
accuser. The duke of Montpensier. my father-in-law, who is sincerely attached totheCs- 
tholic communion (not as cardinal Granvelle, and other Spanish ministers, from intereat, but 
from principle and conviction), spared no pains to put the lawfulness of his daughter's mar- 
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i^e beyond dotAit or wmttofertj. He foand it tke clear opinkn^ not only of the prin- ^^^ 
cifMil persons in the parliament of Paris, but of sereral bishops and doctors whom he eon- 
salted, that even if a promise of celibacy had been given by my wtfe, yet, in consideration of 
her yoQth, it would not have been binding;, as it would have been contrary to the rules of the 
GalKoan diurch, to the decrees of the high court of justice in France, and even to the ordi- 
nances of the councils of Trent, to which my adversary pays such unlimited submission. He 
likewise found, that in reality no such promise was ever made ; that sundry protesutions had 
been taken, to pretent any person from imagining that his daughter ever intended to take the 
vow ; and that, even in her absence, the most undeniable evidence of this had been produced. 

<* I said before, that although ray marriage were not s« unexceptionable as you see it is, 
even by the principles of the church of Rome, it would 111 become my accuser to reproach 
me on account of it He seems ncit to have remembered the common maxim, tha(t whoever 
ventures to accuse another, ought to be well assured that he himself is innocent. And yet is 
not this King, who has endeavoured to stigmatise my lawful marriage with infamy, the husband 
of his own niece ? It will be said by his partisans, that he previously obtained a dispensation 
from the pope. But does not the voiee or nature cry aloud against such an tntestoous eon> 
junction ? And in order t6 make room for this marriage, is it not true, that he ptit to death his 
former wife, the mother of his children, the daughter and sister of the kings of France t I 
say not this, prompted by my resentment, rashly and at random. I assert, that in France 
there is evidence of the homd deed of which I now accuse him. 

*< It was not a single murder that was perpetrated for the sake of this extraordinary mar- 
riage. His son too, his only son, was sacrificed, in order to furnish the pope with a pretext 
for so unusual a dispensation ; which was granted, in order to prevent the Spanish monarchy 
from being left without a male-heir. This was the true cause cf the deatn of Don Carios, 
against whom some misdemeanours were a!let»d ; but not a single crime sufficient to justify 
bis condemnation, much less to vindicate a father for imbruing his hands in the blood of his 
son. And if Don Carlos was in reality guilty of crimes deserving death, ought not an apppeal 
to have been made to us, his future subjects I IM the right of judging, and pronouncing sen- 
tence of death against the heir of such extensive dominions, belong to Spanndi friars and in- 
quisitors, the obsequious slaves of the father's tyranny ? 

** But perhaps this good king made consdenoe of leaving for his heir a prince, whom he 
knew to be bom in unlawfid wedlock. For Pkilip^s marriage with the mother of Don Carlos 
was not less contraiy to the laws of €tod and man, than that other of which I have already 
spoken. At the very time when he espoused the princess of Portugal, the mother <tf Carlos, 
his marriage subsists with Isabella Osorio, by whom he had two sons, Pedro and Bemadino ; 
a marriage brought about by Rno Gomez de Silva, prince of EvoH, to which that nobleman was 
indebted for his power and greatness. And besides, is it not weH known that this King lived in 
habitual adulteiy with another woman, the lady Euphrasia ? Did he not compel the prince of 
Ascoli to take that lady for his wifb, when she was big with child by himself? And while It 
has been affirmed with certainty, that that unhappy man was taken off by poison ; do not even 
the Spanish courtiers ascribe his death to the gnef which he conceived from the affront to 
whidi he was obliged to submit, and the cruel necessi^ imposed on him, of acknowledging for 
his heir the adulterous bastard of another ? Such, ancf so chaste has been the conduct of this 
King, who has the assurance to calumniate my lawful marriage as a violation of the sacred laws 
of chastity. 

*• But i shall hasten to conclude this Apology, after offering some remarks concerning the 
nature of the sentence that has been pronounced against me. It is in this part of the edictfof 
proscriptien, that the compiler, whether the King himself, or some ignoble instrument of his 
tyranny, has employed all the thunder and lightning of his eloquence. But I thank G^, it 
intimidates me no more than the anathemas of Clement VII. intimidated my kinsman prince 
Phinbert, when he besieged and took the pontiff prisoner in his castle of St Angelb, after the 
proofii which I have given, that I fear not all the power which my adversary is possessed of; 
and after contending for so many years against his best generals, with numerous armies under 
their command, it was weak in him to expect to frighten me with the high sounding terms of 
this proscription. I have less reason now, than formeriy, to dread the attempts of those aban- 
doned wretches whom he has endeavoured to instigate against me. For 1 am not ignorant, 
that before this time he has bargained with poisoners and other murderers, to deprive me of 
my life. He has now given me a public warning of his bloody design. And with the divine 
assistance, and the vigiUnce of my friends, I truf t, that, notwithstanding his diabolical machi- 
nations, my life shall be preserved so bug as the prosperity and interest of this people, to 
whose service 1 have devoted it, shall require. 

*' My confidence on this head is greatly augmented by reflecting upon the indignation, which 
I cannot doubt irill be generally excited by that extraordinary method of proceeding against 
me. which my adversary has adopted. For there is not, I am persoaded, a nation or prince 
in £uroi)e, by whom it will not be thought dishonourable and barbarous, thus publicly to au- 
thorize and encourage murder ; except the Spaniards and their King, who have been long 
estranged from every sentiment of honour and humanity. In having recourse to private assas- 
sinations against a declared and open enemy, does not this mighty monarch confess his despair 
of being able to subdue me by force of arms ? Does he not give a testimony in my behalf, and 
discover that he dreads the eflorts which 1 may make against him P Is it not weak and mean, 
to make publicly so pusillanimous an acknowledgment ? But the weakness and meanness of 
his conduct is not greater than the absurdity of his choice of the rewards which he holds forth 
to those who shall execute his bloody purpose For it is not money only that he c^ers them, 
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bat nobilitj and hoooar ; as if a regard to honour ooakl inflaence a man capable of perpe^ 
*"^ trating a deed held in universal detestation. And if any person ahready possessed ot' 
nobilitj were to (lollute himself hy so foul an acu-n, wctold not hiS nobility from that momesc 
be annihilated ? Would not all sooiety and connection with him be held dishonourable ? 

'■ Even my adversary himself seems to have been in some measure sensible of the truth of 
this, and therefore he addressee himself more particularly to criminals and malefiictors, as 
those who are most likely to comply with his request *' And in order,** says he, " that his 
destruction may be the more effectually and speedily accomplished, we, desirous of punishing 
vice, and rewarding virtue, promise on the word of a king and as the minister of God, that if 
any person shall be found possessed of courage and public spirit sufficient to animate him to 
the execution of this decree and to free us from the aforesaid pest of society, we shall order 
to be delivered to him, either in, land or money as he shall incline, the sum of twenty-five 
thousand crowns ; and if he shall have committed any crime, however enormous, we promise 
to grant him our royal pardon ; and if he be not already noble.' we hereby confer nobility upon 
him and likewise ou all those who shall aid and assist him.'* Is not this, in plain terms, call. 
ing on every desperate wretch, every outcast from society, to assist him in the execution of 
his design? No crime, however enormous but shall be pardoned ; no criminal, however de- 
testable, but shall be crowned with honour. Does this king deserve the title which he assumes, 
of a minister of God, who thus confounds the distinction between vice and virtue ; and thus 
publicly avows his willingness to bestow the highest rewards and honours upon men defiled 
with the most abominable crimes \ Have I not ground to rejoice in being persecuted by one 
whose conscience allows him to have recourse to such unhallowed means ? And is not such de- 
pravity of sentiment in my accuser, a testimony in behalf of my integrity. 

"* I have now said all that seems necessary to vindicate my character from those false asper- 
sions which are thrown upon it in this proscription. Many things which I might have said, I 
have purposely omitted. Had I descended to a particular account of the cruelty, accompanied 
, with a contempt of the most sacred obligations, which has been exercised by my accuser over 
this unhappy people, I should never have come to a conclusion. But with you there can be 
no occasion for givine a more particular detail. Too have been spectators of the horrid scene; 
and have born your share of those oppressions, which would fall to be described. 

'* But before I conclude, I must intreat you to reflect serously upon the means to which 
our enemy finds it necessary to have recourse, in order to accomplish his designs. This in- 
famous proscription, joined to the pains which he and his ministers continually employ to 
create divisions among the provinces, shews clearly that he now despairs of enshiTing us by 
force of arms, while we remain united. 

*« It is indeed against me chiefly, at this time, that his designs are directed. " Were I re- 
moved,** he says, *' either by death or banishment, tranquillity would be restored.'* You will 
easily conceive what tranquillity he means, if you oaU to mind your condition before I returned 
into the Netheriands, when you groaned under the tvranny of the duke of Alva. WonkI to 
heaven that by my banishment or death you could be defivered from your calamities ! My 
enemy should not, in that case, find it necessary to employ poisoners and assassins to destroy 
me. You all know how often I have exposed mvself to danger in your defence. I leave it to 
you, to whom alone it belongs, to determine, w)>ether my life and presence be repugnant or 
conducive to the interest of the provinces. To you only, and not to the King of Spain, I am 
accountable for my conduct You have full authority (and I pledge myself to subnut to it) to 
dispose, as yon shall incline, either of my person or of my life. Interpose that authority with 
which I acknowledge you to be invested, and give orders either for my departure from among 
you, or for my death ; if you judge either the one or the other for the general good. But *i^ 
on the contrary, my past conduct has convinced you, as I trust it has, of the sincerity of my 
zeal and attachment ; or if my long experience gives yon confidenee in my ability fcr conduct- 
ing your affairs, I shall still continue to employ in your service, the talents which 1 possen, 
hoping that you will listen to the earnest exhortations which I have given you, to maintain 
harmony and concord in th^ state ; and exert yourselves strenuously for the defence of tibis 
people, whom you have undertaken to protect ; depending on the favour of the Almigbtv, 
that your endeavours for this end shall be attended with success.*' 
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